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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  26^  1896. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  third  annual 
report,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  three  Indian  school  service 
institates  held  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  read  at  these  meetings. 

The  limited  appropriations  of  Congress  for  my  traveling  expenses  for 
the  fiscal  year  1896  continued  to  hamper  me  in  my  personal  movements 
daring  the  entire  year.  I  am  sincerely  grateful,  therefore,  that,  thanks 
to  your  efforts,  this  hindrance  has  been  removed  in  a  measure  through 
a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  corps  of  supervisors,  too,  has  been  at  my  entire  disposal  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  so  tbat  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the 
supervision  of  their  work  have  been  much  more  satisfactorily  carried  on 
than  during  the  fiscal  year  1895.  As  a  result  of  this  more  favorable 
condition  of  affairs  I  have  been  able  to  secure  improvements  and  to 
insist  upon  reforms  to  which  formerly  I  was  unable  to  give  the  required 
attention. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  healthy 
progress  in  every  feature  of  the  school  work  and,  above  all  things,  an 
increasing  unity  and  vitality  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  as  a 
whole. 

THE  SOHOOLROOM. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  on  the  whole  the  work 
of  the  schoolroom  has  gained  much  in  chai*acter  and  value.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  still  a  few  schools  whose  teachers,  through  culpable  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  someone,  have  not  been  supplied  with  the  syl- 
labuses of  instruction  sent  out  by  this  oflftce  two  years  ago,  and  others 
whose  superintendents  have  failed  to  enforce  due  consideration  of  these 
syllabuses;  but  these  shortcomings  are  being  corrected  as  speedily  as 
the  limited  tbrce  of  supervisors  at  my  disposal  will  permit. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  throughout  the  service  dull  textbook 
routine  and  thoughtless  schoolroom  pedantry  are  being  supplanted  by 
really  vital  work.  The  stupid,  mumbling  repetition  of  words  which 
the  child  does  not  understand  from  spellers  and  readers,  which  contain 
nothing  that  appeals  to  his  interest,  is  yielding  to  conversation  and 
other  oral  work  upon  subjects  of  interest  from  the  child's  immediate 
surroundings  and  associated  with  the  incidents  of  his  daily  life.  A 
number  of  teachers  are  learning  to  use  the  blackboard  in  place  of  the 
chart  and  are  obtaining  most  gratifying  results  in  the  progress  of  their 
pupils.  They  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  child  must 
learn  to  speak  English  intelligently  before  he  can  be  taught  to  read  it 
intelligently;  that  he  must  learn  to  appreciate  his  own  resources  and 
the  incidents  of  his  own  life  before  he  can  feel  a  sympathetic  interest 
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in  resources  and  incidents  more  or  less  foreign  to  bim  in  his  experience 
that  the  proper  transition  from  conversation  to  the  reader  lies  through 
the  blackboard,  which  the  child  should  have  learned  to  use  fluently^ 
both  in  reading  and  writing,  before  he  opens  the  school  reader. 

In  many  of  the  schools,  too,  the  teachers  and  industrial  workers, 
under  the  intelligent  direction  of  farseelng  superintendents  and 
agents,  have  been,  led  to  organize  their  work  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  teachers  base  their  language  exercises  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  industrial  work,  and  the  industrial  workers  actively 
support  the  teachers  in  this,  and  apply  in  their  work  subjects  under 
consideration  in  the  schoolroom.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this  through 
periodical  meetings  in  which  certain  necessary  details  of  this  mutually 
helpful  work  are  definitely  planned.  Here  the  school  and  life  enter 
into  perfect  harmony,  life  furnishing  the  material  for  school  work,  and 
tkt  school  work  entering  at  once  and  directly  into  the  actual  practical 
life  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  the  child  and  the  school  deal  con- 
stantly with  things  and  incidents  that  have  a  direct  relation  with  the 
child's  likes  and  dislikes,  his  hopes  and  fears.  With  reference  to  all 
of  these  the  school  brings  to  his  daily  life  needed  help,  and  he  learns 
to  love  the  school  from  a  sense  of  natural  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
conferred. 

THE  KINDEBGABTEN. 

In  this  respect  the  kindergarten  has  given  much  help.  The  work  of 
the  kindergarten  rests  upon  the  principle  that  in  eveiything  which  is 
done  the  child  takes  a  natural  spontaneous  interest;  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  child  spontaneously  seeks  or  welcomes  should  bear  a  direct 
relation  to  the  achievement  of  some  definite  purpose  on  his  part.  On 
this  account  it  lays  great  stress  upon  games  and  upon  what  is  some- 
times called  play,  with  skillfully  devised  material  placed  in  the  child's 
hands.  In  the  child's  mind,  however,  this  play  has  more  the  character 
of  serious  work,  f 

In  the  selection  and  management  of  these  games  and  of  this  play- 
work,  the  kindergartner  carefully  considers  the  immediate  environment 
of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests and  purposes  which  the  child  brings  to  the  kindergarten.  All  the 
information  which  the  kindergartner  gives  the  child  has  a  tendency  to 
enable  him  to  see  more  clearly  the  means  by  which  he  can  attain  his  pur- 
poses, and  all  showing  has  reference  to  some  kind  of  skill  needed  by  the 
child  in  attaining  his  purpose.  The  kindergarten  looks  upon  power  to 
gain  knowledge  unaided  as  superior  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain 
prescribed  forms  of  knowledge.  It  considers  skill  and  efficiency  in 
doing  as  higher  than  the  mere  acquaintance  with  the  achievements  of 
others.  It  measures  its  educational  work  at  every  point  by  its  influence 
upon  the  development  of  strong  individual  character. 

Naturally  under  such  training  the  child  is  interested  in  the  character 
and  outcome  of  his  work  with  reference  to  the  purpose  in  view,  rather 
than  in  the  impression  he  may  make  upon  others  or  in  comparing  his 
personal  success  competitively  with  the  personal  success  of  his  play- 
mates; and  in  all  common  work  in  which  a  number  of  children  or  the 
entire  kindergarten  may  be  engaged  the  child's  chief  interest  is  to  con- 
tribute unreservedly  his  entire  power  to  the  success  of  the  common  enter- 
prise. The  keen  pleasure  which  rewards  the  child  is  an  incident,  a  sort 
of  inner  reaction,  consequent  upon  the  development  of  power  to  do  and 
to  help  and  is  entirely  free  from  jealousies,  envy,  competitive  greed,  and 
other  Jbrms  of  selfishn^s  which  are  not  uncommon  in  routine  schools. 
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The  beneficial  influence  of  this  work  is  shown  very  strikingly  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  Indian  children  in  our  kindergartens  acquire  the 
ready  and  fluent  use  of  English  speech.  The  timorous  mumbling 
and  scarcely  audible  half- whisper  which  are  so  often  criticised  in 
schools  that  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  the  kindergartner,  never 
develop.  From  the  start,  almost,  the  little  children,  not  thinking  of 
themselves  but  wholly  engaged  in  the  achievement  of  interesting  tasks 
apparently  of  their  own  choosing,  do  their  very  best  to  make  their 
wishes  known  and  to  announce  their  successes  to  the  kindergartner 
in  the  only  idiom  which  she  understands  and  with  the  help  of  which  she 
can  impart  to  them  the  information  and  give  them  the  help  which 
they  require.  At  the  same  time,  they  gain,  constantly,  much  new 
knowledge  of  things;  learn  much  about  number,  form,  and  the  prop- 
erties of  matter;  learn  to  draw,  to  sew,  to  weave,  and  to  do  many  other 
things  with  nimble  Angers;  gain  the  love  of  song  and  of  graceful 
rhythmic  motion.  In  all  these  things,  however,  English  speech  is  a  nec- 
essary concomitant  and  the  one  oi)en  door  through  which  they  gain 
admission  without  compulsion  and  without  weariness  to  the  treasures 
and  achievements  which  they  hold  dear.  Moreover,  all  of  this  is  done 
in  an  atmosphere  which,  while  it  stimulates  the  greatest  possible  devel- 
opment of  individual  character,  guards  this  character  against  the  evils  of 
selfishness  and  greed  and  develops  a  spirit  of  eager,  mutual  helpfulness, 
a  growing  sense  of  mutual  gratitude  and  good  will. 

At  every  step  the  kindergartner  is  conscious  of  the  important  part 
which  her  view  of  child  nature  and  her  consequent  attitude  toward 
the  child  has  upon  the  outcome  of  her  work,  both  as  to  its  general 
aspect  and  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  development  of  each 
child  with  whom  she  may  have  to  deal.  The  father  who  looks  upon 
his  child  as  a  hopeless  inferior  will  fail  to  show  him  that  tender  regard 
which  brings  forth  self-respect  in  the  child.  The  mother  who  views 
her  child  merely  as  a  new  body  to  be  fed  and  sheltered  will,  when  it  is 
too  late,  look  in  vain  for  the  love  which  she  so  much  cherishes.  Simi- 
larly the  teachers  or  kindergartners  who  see  in  their  pupils  only  a  fresh 
set  of  vessels  to  be  filled  with  old  and  musty  formulas,  will  in  due  time 
wonder  how  it  happens  that  the  youths  who  go  forth  from  their  schools 
have  grown  to  be  so  empty  of  thoughts  and  feelings  and  so  barren 
of  aspirations  and  deeds.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  outcome  of 
educational  work  whether  the  educator  looks  upon  the  child  merely  as 
a  convenient  conglomerate  of  mind,  body,  and  soul,  or  as  an  organic 
trinity  of  what  has  been  aptly  called  "life,  light,  and  love;''  whether  he 
views  the  child  simply  as  an  individual  whose  every  purpose  of  existence 
ends  in  self,  or,  also,  as  an  organic  part  of  society,  as  a  pulse  in  the 
life  of  humanity;  whether  he  sees  the  child  only  in  his  finite  external 
relations,  or  has  an  adequate  conception  of  his  kinship  with  the  infinite 
and  his  essential  relation  to  the  divine. 

In  all  these  things  the  kindergartner  is  on  the  right  side,  and  her 
attitude  toward  the  child  is  not  that  of  one  who  forces  or  coaxes  them 
for  convenience  sake  into  stolid  or  hypocritical  submission  to  the  arti- 
ficial and  purposeless  machinery  of  the  schoolroom,  but  one  who,  as 
the  kiudergai-ten  formula  expresses  it,  "lives  with  the  children."  This 
living  with  the  children  implies  on  her  part  sincere  sympathy  with 
childhood  and  what  I  am  tempted  to  call  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
child  nature.  The  true  kindergartner  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  all 
that  interests  her  children,  rejoices  and  grieves  with  them  sincerely 
and  in  the  measure  of  their  own  joy  or  grief.  She  suits  her  speech 
and  bearing  to  their  needs  and  moods,  feels,  as  it  were,  these  needs 
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and  moods  as  if  they  were  her  own,  and  appreciates  them  more  keenly 
because  of  her  insight  into  their  significance  and  because  of  her 
knowledge  of  child  nature.  As  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  the 
children  are  to  her  frank,  free,  and  open,  eager  to  shun  what  through 
her  they  learn  to  consider  wrong  and  to  follow  what  equally  through  her 
they  learn  to  love  as  right.  Pain  and  compulsion  as  disciplinary  meas- 
ures are,  therefore,  not  known  in  the  kindergarten. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  has  entered  the  work  of  the  primary  departments  in  our 
schools  and  is  steadily  extending  its  sway  iu  this  work.  This  means 
much  when  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  school 
work  is  primary.  For  this  gain  in  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  much 
credit  is  due  to  those  agents  and  superintendents  who  have  persisted 
►  in  requiring  from  their  teachers  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  as  laid  down  in  the  syllabuses  and 
other  documents  distributed  from  his  office,  and  in  his  periodical  reports, 
and  as  variously  discussed  in  the  summer  institutes  and  during  his  visits 
and  those  of  his  staff  of  supervisors  to  the  field. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  every  kindergart- 
ner  in  the  Indian  schools  satisfies  the  ideals  here  indicated.  There 
may  be  among  them  some  who,  through  deficient  training  and  educa- 
tion, or  through  inherent  shortcomings  of  disposition  or  character,  fall 
short  of  even  reasonable  requirements  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  plain 
duty,  however,  of  superintendents  and  agents,  as  well  as  of  inspecting 
officials,  to  report  these  cases  fully  so  that  the  office  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  supply  such  places  with  properly  prepared  and  efficient 
workers. 

MUSIC. 

There  has  been  continued  improvement  throughout  the  schools  in 
singing  and,  in  the  larger  schools,  in  instrumental  music.  The  value 
of  music  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  our  schools  is  keenly 
appreciated  by  all  concerned.  It  is  the  one  exercise  in  which  all  the 
children  can  join  with  full  satisfaction.  Even  if  they  fail  to  understand 
fully  the  intellectual  meaning  of  the  song,  they  can  appreciate  quite 
satisfactorily  its  emotional  burden.  Chorus  and  school  singing  are  at 
the  same  time  valuable  as  song  exercises,  implying  unity  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  purpose  of  those  concerned.  Mutual  good  feeling  and 
kindly  sympathy  are  necessary  concomitants  of  all  who  take  part. 
The  song  establishes  between  the  children  and  the  teachers  a  common 
ground  of  mutual  interest  which  serves  to  banish  distrust  and  fear, 
and  whose  beneficial  influence  extends  to  every  other  portion  of  the 
school  work.  Singing  and  instrumental  music  should  be  encouraged 
without  stint  at  every  boarding  school,  and  agents  and  superintendents 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  secure  for  the  children  intrusted  to  their 
care  every  available  facility  in  this  direction. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  year 
in  a  number  of  schools  the  piano  has  been  substituted  for  the  less 
cheery  organ,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  good  work  in  this  direction 
will  continue  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

DRAWING. 

Commendable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  schools  in  drawing. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  have  learned  the  art  of  using  drawing 
in  their  work,  not  as  a  mere  accomplishment  in  the  more  or  less  bun- 
gling imitation  or  copying  of  "  pictures,"  but  as  a  means  of  thought 
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expression,  qaite  helpful  in  the  acquisition  of  spoken  language  and  as 
a  means  of  developing  the  child's  sesthetic  sense.  Children  are  taught 
to  tell  simple  stories,  to  make  sentences,  and  to  prepare  lists  of  things 
with  the  help  of  simple  outline  sketches.  With  the  help  of  kindergar- 
ten material,  which  a  number  of  teachers  have  learned  to  use  intelli* 
gently,  children  are  taught  to  use  simple  form  elements  in  symmetrical 
and  decorative  arrangements.  Mechanical  and  industrial  drawing  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  industries  has  entered  a  number  of 
schoolrooms.  At  the  same  time  special  talent  is  not  neglected  and  is 
given  free  scope  and  ample  assistance.  In  some  schools  the  use  of 
water  colors  has  been  introduced,  and  with  their  help  drawing  is  being 
made  as  eflfective  in  developing  the  child's  love  of  the  beautiful  through 
the  eye  as  is  music  in  stimulating  the  same  love  through  the  ear. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  authority  for  the  distribution  among  teachers  of  a  manual  on 
popular  gymnastics  came  too  late  in  the  year  to  enable  me  to  secure 
appreciable  results  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  However,  during  the 
summer  institutes  I  was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Thomp- 
son, the  efficient  disciplinarian  of  the  Carlisle  School,  and  hi»  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  of  physical  training  during  the  week's  session  of 
the  summer  institutes  both  at  Lawrence  and  St.  Paul  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  bear  excellent  fruit  in  the  Indian  schools  during  the  coming 
year.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  directed  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
superintendents  to  the  important  subject  by  instituting  among  them  a 
systematic  inquiry  into  the  character  of  indigenous  Indian  games  and 
their  influence  in  the  life  of  Indian  youth. 

Even  the  casual  visitor  of  an  Indian  school  must  be  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  desirability  of  persistent  and  systematic  physical 
training  in  suitable  games  and  methodical  calisthenics  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  in  order  to  overcome  the  lack  of  grace  and  vigor  in  the 
general  bearing  and  in  the  movements  of  the  children,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  organic  soundness  and  solidity  of  physical  development 
of  which  grace  and  vigor  are  symptoms.  This  is  more  necessary  in 
Indian  schools  because  of  the  adverse  influence  in  this  respect  of  the 
industrial  occupations  in  which  the  children  must  of  necessity  be 
engaged  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time.  Only  a  judicious  and 
persistent  course  of  physical  training  can  overcome  the  distorting 
influence  of  onesided  industrial  occupations,  and  thus  protect  the 
youth  against  the  deleterious  influence  of  such  occupations  without 
depriving  them  of  the  benefits  which  they  confer. 

CORPOBAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Corx>oral  punishment  is  steadily  yielding  along  the  entire  line  to 
more  thoughtful  and  humane  methods  of  discipline.  The  conviction 
is  gaining  ground,  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  observation,  that 
the  rod  and  the  guardhouse  appeal  only  to  low  motives  and  prevent 
misdemeanors  only  so  long  as  the  questionable  incentive  of  fear  lasts: 
that  they  never  reach  or  establish  principle  in  the  child's  mind,  ana 
afford,  therefore,  no  guaranty  of  good  conduct  when  the  pupil  leaves 
the  school,  nor  even  when  the  watchful  eye  of  the  school  is  withdrawn 
from  him  temporarily,  when  he  hopes  to  elude  discovery  or  when  the 
pleasure  of  yielding  to  temptation  has  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  the 
dreaded  penalty.    Again,  school  officials  are  making  the  discovery 
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that  the  misdemeanors  of  children  are  due,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  ignorance,  which  can  be  removed  by  instruction;  to  mis* 
understandings,  which  can  be  corrected  by  patience  and  explanation, 
or  to  lack  of  inner  strength,  which  can  be  supplied  by  sympathetic 
yigilance  and  helpful  environments.  The  rod  and  the  guardhouse^ 
from  their  very  nature,  appeal  exclusively  to  the  animal  and  subhuman 
sides  of  the  child's  nature,  and  never  reach  reverence,  courage,  and 
devotion  to  duty,  on  which  human  dignity  rests.  There  is  no  surer  sign 
of  incompetence  from  an  educational  point  of  view  than  the  inability 
to  secure  the  child's  obedience  without  these  pernicious  disciplinary 
measures. 

HARSH  WORDS* 

Among  other  reprehensible  disciplinary  measures,  invented  by  indo- 
lence and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  so-called  educators,  the  use  of 
harsh  words  may  be  mentioned  as  ranking  with  the  use  of  the  rod  and 
the  jail.  In  the  shape  of  scolding  they  merely  prove  that  the  educator 
has  lost  patience  and  lacks  self-control.  As  threats,  such  outbreaks 
are  the  weapons  of  a  despotism  which  is  too  cowardly  or  too  indolent 
to  apply  corporal  punishment.  In  the  garb  of  sarcasm  or  irony  they 
manifest  a  character  whose  malice  presses  even  intellectual  refinement 
into  its  service.  They  are,  therefore,  unable  to  lead  to  virtue,  but  will 
plant  and  foster  in  the  heart  of  the  young  victim  germs  of  hatred  and 
will  stifle  and  dwarf  the  germs  of  kindly  sympathy  and  love.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these,  too,  wherever  they  still  linger,  will  vanish  speedily 
from  the  Indian  schools. 

INDIAN  VERNACULAR. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  con^atula- 
tion  that  the  superstitious  and  unreasonable  dread  of  the  Indian  ver- 
nacular in  Indian  schools  is  being  overcome  profitably  in  a  number  of 
our  schools.  Until  lately  the  great  majority  of  Indian  teachers  have 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  they  can  hasten  the  acquisition  of  the 
English  language  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  by  compulsory  measures, 
visiting  more  or  less  severe  penalties  upon  the  unfortunate  children 
who  were  caught  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  speech.  The  unreasonableness 
of  such  proceedings,  which  are  always  punished  with  more  or  less  ser- 
ious failure,  appears  when  it  is  considered  that  an  idiom  that  is  forced 
upon  a  child  by  means  of  penalties  and  other  appeals  to  fear  is  neces- 
sarily hateful  to  him.  Then,  in  his  own  heart,  he  turns  away  from  it, 
and  uses  it  only  under  more  or  less  pronounced  protests.  This  becomes 
quite  manifest  as  soon  as  the  children  are  removed  from  the  restraint 
of  the  school,  when,  for  instance,  they  return  to  their  parents  for  a  visit^ 
or  more  or  less  permanently  after  graduation,  and  when,  on  meeting 
their  former  teachers,  they  will  either  refuse  to  speak  English  altogether 
or  answer  with  shame-faced  reluctance. 

To  throw  contempt  upon  the  child's  vernacular,  in  which  he  has  here- 
tofore given  expression  to  thoughts  and  feelings  dear  to  him,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  is  held  in  ties  of  sympathy  and  love  with  his  kindred^ 
is  so  manifestly  unreasonable  and  so  pernicious  in  its  perverting  and 
destructive  influence  upon  the  child's  heart-life  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  it 
ever  should  have  been  attempted  by  the  philanthropic  fervor  of  workers 
in  Indian  schools.  Personal  experience,  and  the  observation  of  hun- 
dreds of  persons  in  the  circle  of  acquaintance  of  each  one  concerned^ 
might  have  convinced  him  that  the  possession  of  one  language,  far  from 
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being  a  hindrance  in  the  acqaisition  of  another,  rather  facilitates  it* 
The  sympathy  and  respect  which  a  teacher  shows  for  the  idiom  of  the 
child  will  be  rewarded  in  a  hundredfold  by  the  sympathy,  respect,  and 
alfection  with  which  the  child  will  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  teacher's  idiom. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  unreasonable  offensive  war- 
fare made  in  the  Indian  schools  against  the  Indian  vernaculai*  is  largely 
to  blame  for  the  apparent  stubbornness  with  which  older  Indians  refuse 
to  learn  English  or  to  use  the  little  knowledge  thereof  which  they  may 
possess.  If  it  is  argued  that  with  liberty  to  use  the  Indian  vernacular 
the  Indian  children  will  engage  in  conversation,  possibly  improper, 
which  the  teacher  can  neither  understand  nor  control,  the  fault  lies 
not  with  the  child's  knowledge  and  use  of  his  own  idiom,  but  with  the 
teacher's  ignorance  of  the  same,  and  the  remedy  will  be  found  not  in 
the  repressive  measures,  which  must,  because  of  their  unreasonableness, 
fail  of  their  purpose,  but  in  the  determined  effort  on  the  teacher's  part 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  idiom. 

Probably  the  traditional  hostileattitudeof  certain  schools  to  the  Indian 
vernacular  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
teachers  and  other  school  employees  continue  at  the  same  school  work- 
ing with  the  same  tribe  of  Indians  without  acquiring  any  appreciable 
knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  at  the  homes  of  their  children.  This 
ignorance  frequently  extends  to  the  customs,  habits  of  life,  and  the 
historical  development  of  the  tribe  in  question.  They  seem  to  treat 
the  Indians  as  outcasts,  and  the  outcome  of  their  work  corresponds 
with  this  attitude.  Every  consideration  of  pedagogic  principles  and 
professional  dignity  should  impel  teachers  to  take  a  directly  opposite 
course.  They  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  peculiarities  of  per- 
sonal and  tribal  life  among  the  Indians  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
They  should  fomiliarize  themselves  with  what  is  good  and  best  in  them, 
and,  building  upon  this  knowledge,  they  should,  through  processes  of 
evolution — ^not  revolution — lead  the  Indian  youth  and,  through  them, 
the  older  Indians  to  respect  and  love  what  is  good  and  best  in  the 
American  dvilization,  to  which  the  red  children  of  plain  and  forest  are 
to  be  led. 

THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  the  reservation  schools  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  "study  hour"  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  " evening hour,'^ 
in  which  the  pleasures  of  home  and  other  social  features  take  the  place 
of  dull  and  spiritless  "study."  Groups  of  children  listen  to  interesting 
stories,  engage  in  social  songs  and  innocent  evening  games,  discuss 
points  of  the  next  day's  work  with  their  teachers,  or  the  entire  school 
assembles  to  e^joy  some  suitable  musical  and  intellectual  entertainment. 

Into  a  few  schools  the  magic  lantern  has  found  its  way  with  its  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  instruction  and  diversion.  The  lantern,  more  particularly 
in  the  reservation  schools,  aftbrds  invaluable  opportunities  for  acquaint- 
ing the  children  with  distant  localities,  with  marvels  of  animal  and  plant 
life,  with  the  creations  of  industries  and  arts,  and  with  the  amenities 
of  civilized  life  in  a  manner  which  can  not  fail  to  arouse  in  them  the 
desire  to  seek  a  broader  education  and,  subsequently,  a  happier  and 
richer  life  away  from  the  reservation.  As  an  important  factor  in  edu- 
cation, it  should  not  be  wanting  in  any  school  whose  means  permit  its 
purchase.  Should  Congress  fail  to  supply  sufficient  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, philanthropic  friends  of  Indian  education  could  confer  no  greater 
boon  upon  a  reservation  school  than  a  well-equipped  lantern. 
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Even  at  iionreservation  schools,  where  the  evening  hour  must  be 
utilized  largely  as  a  study  hour,  a  limited  number  of  evenings  during 
the  month  are  devoted  to  social  entertainments  of  an  elevating  and 
cheering  character,  in  which  the  lantern  is  (or  would  be)  of  inestimable 
value. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  a  majority  of  reser- 
vation schools  which  I  have  visited,  or  concerning  which  I  have  reports 
from  supervisors,  the  practice  has  been  thoroughly  established  of  excus- 
ing very  small  children  from  the  evening  hour  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  secure  the  greater  amount  of  sleep  which  tender  years  require. 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRIES. 

I  note  throughout,  from  the  reports  that  have  reached  me,  as  well 
as  in  my  personal  inspection  of  a  number  of  schools,  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  department  of  domestic  industries 
for  the  girls.  In  the  sewing  room,  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
laundry  increasing  portions  of  time  are  devoted  to  more  or  less  sys- 
tematic instruction.  The  girls  are  less  and  less  mere  unthinking  helpers 
and  are  more  and  more  taught  reasons  why  they  do  things  and  how  to 
plan  on  the  basis  of  given  conditions  and  with  reference  to  given 
results.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  onerous  tasK, 
more  particularly  in  some  of  the  smaller  schools  in  which  the  employee 
force  is  so  limited  that  the  time  of  the  seamstress,  laundress,  and  cook 
is  of  necessity  wholly  occupied  by  attention  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
of  the  school.  The  burden  thrown  upon  the  seamstress  in  preparing 
garments  for  the  children  and  in  fitting  up  linen  for  dormitories  and 
dining  room  is  so  heavy  that  no  time  is  left  for  the  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  the  girls,  who  must  be  taught  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  few  simple 
uses  of  the  needle  to  be  utilized  in  the  institutional  factory  work. 

Similiar  conditions  hinder  systematic  instruction  in  the  kitchen,  din- 
ing room,  laundry,  and  ironing  room.  In  all  these  cases  much  could 
be  gained  if  superintendents  and  agents  could  be  furnished  a  sufficient 
force  of  assistants  who  could  relieve  the  seamstress,  cook,  and  laun- 
dress of  a  portion  of  their  burdens  and  thus  enable  them  to  do  more 
effective  teaching.  This  need  not  involve  much  expense,  inasmuch  as 
fairly  skillful  Indian  assistants  trained  at  the  nonreservation  schools 
are  available  at  moderate  salaries. 

Much,  too,  could  be  gained  for  this  purpose  if  superintendents  and 
agents  could  be  furnished  for  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  and  kitchen 
labor-saving  machines  and  appliances  to  be  used  in  finishing  a  large 
amount  of  strictly  institutional  work.  It  has  been  argued  that,  inas- 
much as  Indian  girls  have  no  opportunities  at  their  homes  to  use  wash- 
ing machines  and  mangles,  sewing  machines,  and  other  labor-saving 
appliances,  it  is  improper  or  unwise  to  use  these  things  in  the  work  of 
the  school.  When  one  considers,  however,  the  large  amount  of  strictly 
institutional  work  to  be  done  in  these  departments  (even  in  a  boarding 
school  of  only  100  children),  as  well  as  the  tender  ages  of  the  girls, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
make  a  detail  of  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  children  in  attendance, 
it  will  appear  that  to  limit  such  schools  to  the  washboard,  the  flat- 
iron,  the  needle,  and  the  common  kitchen  stove  is  a  means  of  "practi- 
cal" school  economy  that  falls  little  short  of  cruelty.  From  sl^r  pity 
for  their  little  helpers  the  employees  will  be  compelled  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  crudest  forms  of  menial  work,  leaving  them  practically 
no  opportunity  for  instruction. 
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The  proper  fitting  of  these  departments  with  labor-saving  appliances 
does  not  exclude  the  employment  of  simpler  appliances  in  the  work  ot 
instraction.  Thus  in  the  kitchen  one  or  more  simple  family  stoves  may 
be  provided  to  be  used  by  suitable  details  of  girls  in  the  preparation 
of  meals  for  a  limited  number  of  persons.  In  the  laundry  the  washtub, 
washboard,  and  fiatiron  will  find  similar  use.  In  the  sewing  room  the 
needle  and  thimble  will  find  their  proper  sphere  in  the  course  of  regular 
instraction  and  in  keeping  in  repair  the  individual  wardrobes. 

TEACHERS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

Teachers  of  industries  have  been  called  for  by  fifteen  of  the  larger 
schools.  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  in  the  inner  development  of  the  Indian  school  work.  Teach- 
ers of  industries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  industrial  teachers,  a 
designation  which,  unfortunately,  is  still  in  vogue  in  many  of  the  minor 
schools.  The  term ''  industrial  teacher  "  is  applied  to  employees  who  act 
in  smaller  schools  as  farmers,  gardeners,  and  disciplinarians  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  details  of  boys  in  the  minor  industrial  pursuits 
of  these  institutions.  In  the  civil-service  classification  they  are  placed 
with  farmers,  gardeners,  and  laborers.  Teachers  of  industries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  placed  in  a  higher  class — with  skilled  workmen.  Their 
duty  is  to  serve  in  the  more  advanced  schools  as  regular  instructors  in 
manual  training,  teaching  pupils  in  classes  the  subjects  of  mechanical 
and  industrial  drawing,  the  use  of  tools  in  the  working  of  wood  and  met- 
als, and  giving  them  an  intelligent  control  of  the  purposes  and  means 
of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industries.  Their  examination  calls 
not  merely  for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  minor  industries  of  the 
boarding  schools,  but  also  for  such  theoretical  and  practical  training  in 
the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  industries  as  a  graduate  of  a 
fully  equipped  agricultural  and  technical  college  is  supposed  to  possess, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  for  skill  in  the  art  of  instruction. 

The  teacher  of  industries  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  corps 
of  instructors,  whereas  the  industrial  teacher  does  not  rise  above  the 
dignity  of  an  intelligent  general  helper  in  the  industrial  phases  of 
institutional  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  coming  year  the 
designation  of  "industrial  teacher"  will  be  changed  to  another  which 
will  indicate  more  correctly  the  duties  of  the  incumbent  and  which  will 
remove  all  ambiguity. 

The  advent  of  the  teacher  of  industries  in  Indian  schools  marks  a 
decided  advance  in  the  industrial  training  to  be  given  to  Indian  youth. 
Heretofore  the  aim  was  to  give  them  a  quite  limited  skill  in  certain 
mechanical  arts  and  pursuits  supposed  to  be  most  closely  related  to 
their  chances  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  later  years.  The  teacher  of 
industries  will  add  to  this  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  student  a  more 
systematic,  and  therefore  more  thorough,  control  of  the  sirts  involved, 
and  also  a  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  will  enable  the 
student  not  only  to  adapt  himself  in  his  work  readily  to  conditions  dif- 
fering from  those  under  which  he  acquired  his  skill,  but  also  to  pro- 
gress steadily  on  the  basis  of  any  conditions  into  which  he  may  be 
thrown.  Moreover,  the  teacher  of  industries,  while  attending  closely 
to  the  so-called  practical  value  of  his  instruction,  will  also  pay  equally 
close  attention  to  the  educational  significance  of  his  work.  He  will  see 
to  it  that  the  student  thinks  while  he  works,  and  that  every  stroke  of 
work  will  strengthen  not  only  the  student's  muscles,  but  also  his  under- 
standing, his  powers  of  reasoning,  his  imagination  and  inventiveness, 
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his  ability  to  form  distinct  purposes,  and  his  determination  to  achieve 
purposes  once  clearly  formed. 

By  his  eflbrts  the  teacher  of  industries  will  lift  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dent out  of  the  comparatively  paltry  requirements  of  mere  individual 
self-preservation  into  its  broader  significance  as  a  factor  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  communities  and  as  the  most  abundant  source  of  full  enjoyment* 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  HOME. 

The  Indian  boarding  school — and  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  reservation  boarding  school — is  to  the  child  not  only  school,  but 
home  and  community  as  well.  This  should  be  remembered  by  the 
employees  in  every  educational  measure.  Moreover,  since  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  home  life  is  nearest  the  heart  of  the  child  and 
exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  development  of  character,  the 
Indian  school  should  place  adequate  stress  upon  its  home  features,  and 
should  never  sacrifice  these  to  the  more  or  less  heartless  necessities 
of  institutional  requirements.  Unless  the  child  is  loved  and  can  love 
unreservedly,  he  will  never  take  a  real  heart  interest  in  the  school  and 
its  tasks.  The  precepts,  habits,  and  other  influences  of  the  school  will 
be  banished  out  of  his  life  joyously  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  Indian 
home,  where  love  again  rules  supreme. 

For  this  reason,  reservation  boarding  schools  should  be  small,  not 
exceeding  a  capacity  of  200.  Possibly  even  this  is  too  high  a  number. 
A  crowd  hinders  the  development  of  mutual  individual  attachment, 
and  is  therefore  hostile  to  the  establishment  of  ties  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  affection;  but  in  a  small  school  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the 
work  so  that  each  little  child  feels  himself  to  be  the  beloved  object  of 
concern  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

At  the  same  time,  the  community  features  of  the  school  are  suffi- 
ciently intense  to  demand  constantly  from  every  child  simple  duties  of 
self-limitation  and  helpfulness  to  guard  him  against  grasping  selfishness 
and  to  prepare  him  for  effective  work  and  healthy  development  in  a  more 
advanced  institution  or  in  such  practical  life  as  may  come  to  him. 

SANITATION. 

There  has  been  continued  improvement  in  sanitary  matters  at  the 
different  schools,  more  particularly  in  water  supply,  bathing  facilities, 
lavatories,  sewerage,  drainage,  heating,  lighting,  and  closet  accommoda- 
tions. Wherever  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office 
by  Congress  were  sufficient,  permanent  improvements  have  been  eff'ected. 
For  cases  in  which  funds  were  scanty,  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  issued,  with  your  approval,  November  1, 1895,  a  circular  letter  of 
instructions,  suggesting  simple  and  inexpensive  ways  for  securing  toler- 
able sanitary  conditions  in  all  these  respects,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  in  many  instances  these  suggestions  were  loyally  obeyed,  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  With  these  suggestions  every  agent  or  super- 
intendent gifted  with  ordinary  energy  and  alive  to  his  weighty  responsi- 
bilities with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  intrusted  to  his 
care  will  find  it  possible  to  secure  a  tolerable  sanitary  condition  for 
his  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  inspecting  officials  will  make  it 
a  point  to  insist  upon  these  things.  There  is  no  greater  mark  of  ineffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  managing  official  of  a  school  than  failure  to 
make  all  sanitary  provisions  within  his  reach  in  the  plant  and  in  the 
working  organization  of  the  school. 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  congratalate  you  upon  your  success  in 
finally  overcoming  opposition  to  steam  heating  and  electric  lighting,  at 
least  for  the  larger  school  plants.  The  new  schools  at  Pine  Ridge, 
Bosebad,  Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa,  and  other  places  are  to  be  fitted  up  in 
this  respect  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements  and  safety.  The 
school  at  Phcenix  has  been  granted  electric  lighting,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason,  save  possibly  the  lack  of  appropriations,  why  Haskell, 
Genoa,  Ohilocco,  Santa  F^,  Albuquerque,  and  other  larger  schools,  in 
most  of  which  this  improvetneut  would  involve  the  ^penditure  of  a 
comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  should  not  be  granted  the  same 
boon. 

OBNAMBNTATION. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  many  schools  increased 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  ornamentation  of  dormitories,  school- 
rooms, dining  rooms,  and  the  school  grounds.  The  influence  of  proper 
attention  to  ornamentation  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  the  inmates  and 
ui>on  a  general  regard  for  cleanliness  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  prop* 
erly  considered  an  Important  sanitary  measure.  It  is  a  real  delight  to 
go  into  one  of  these  dormitories  and  to  notice  the  influence  which  a 
few  pictures  upon  the  walls,  inexpensive  and  neat  window  curtains, 
and  foot  rugs  have  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  walls,  floors,  and  beds. 
A  dining  room  with  a  few  flowering  plants  in  the  windows,  a  few  cheer- 
ing mottoes  or  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  a  few  sprays  of  flowers  on 
the  tables  does  away  insensibly  with  the  disgusting,  greedy  table  habits 
of  a  mere  feeding  place.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  ornamentation 
of  schoolrooms  and  school  grounds. 

In  the  dining  rooms  the  clumsy  high-back  chairs  are  being  gradually 
supplanted  by  light  stools.  The  custom  of  placing  the  dishes  within 
more  or  less  convenient  reach  of  everyone,  and  of  inviting,  at  a  given 
signal,  a  more  or  less  unseemly  scramble  on  the  part  of  each  one  to 
help  himself,  is  being  supplanted  by  an  orderly  setting  of  the  tables, 
which  places  the  duty  upon  certain  pupils  of  helping  all  the  others  to 
the  contents  of  the  dishes  placed  before  them  and  unostentatiously 
makes  it  the  duty  of  each  one  to  think  of  his  neighbor  before  he  begins 
to  appease  his  own  appetite. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that  in  dormitories  matrons  are  learning  to 
move  the  beds  away  from  the  walls.  By  this  they  not  only  secure  free 
access  to  every  portion  of  the  bed,  and  therefore  greater  cleanliness, 
but  the  walls  are  rendered  available  for  ornamentation  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  simple  brackets  and  box  seats  in  which  the  children 
place  their  little  belongings  for  safe-keeping  and  cleanliness.  At  the 
same  time,  by  placing  the  head  of  the  bed  near  the  central  portion  of 
the  room  the  child  is  enabled  to  breathe  the  relatively  purer  air  of  the 
dormitory. 

The  refining  influences  of  judicious  ornamentation  upon  the  disposi- 
tion and  general  attitude  of  the  children  is  quite  marked.  I  notice 
that  in  schools  where  these  things  are  neglected  the  children  will  meet 
the  visiting  stranger  with  downcast  eyes  and  with  a  scowl  indicative  of 
fear,  defiance,  or  some  other  mode  of  suppressed  or  latent  hostility, 
whereas  in  schools  which  pay  proper  attention  to  these  matters  the 
visiting  str9>nger  is  greeted  by  open  countenances  expressing  kindli- 
ness and  confidence,  and,  not  infrequently,  with  spontaneous  friendly 
salutations. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Tt  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  civil-service  rules  have  recently 
been  extended  over  the  entire  school  service.     This  will  do  away, 
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thoroughly  and  i)ermaneutly,  it  is  hoped,  with  the  baneful  influences  of 
patronage,  concerning  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  report  to 
you,  and  it  will  establish  in  every  department  of  the  work  the  rule  of 
efficiency  and  character  as  the  only  criteria  both  in  appointment  and 
in  tenure. 

Among  the  evil  influences  of  patronage  which  may  linger  for  some 
time  in  the  service  the  most  troublesome  is  the  false  relation  between 
superiors  and  inferiors  in  the  corps  of  employees.  Under  patronage, 
authority  is  apt  to  lose  the  elements  of  official  courtesy  and  to  assume 
the  garb  of  a  Aore  or  less  offensive  autocracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  inferiors  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  self  seeking 
subserviency  to  the  wishes,  of  the  autocrat  and  to  give  rise  to  faction- 
alism with  its  attendant  dishonesties.  The  character  of  the  schools  as 
a  whole  warrants  me  in  the  statement  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
schools  these  dangers  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  even  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  civil-service  order,  by  the  good  sense,  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  kindly  disposition  of  those  concerned.  I  am,  therefore, 
justified  in  predicting  that  with  patience  and  vigilance  the  office  will 
Succeed  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  banishing  from  the  service 
every  vestige  of  autocratic  offensiveness  on  the  part  of  superiors  and 
of  self-seeking  subserviency  on  the  part  of  inferiors,  as  well  as  all  other 
demoralizing  after  effects  of  a  system  of  patronage  which,  fortunately, 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  pro\iding  suitable  examina- 
tions for  some  of  the  minor  positions  and  in  obviating  needless  hard- 
ship and  exposure  to  employees  with  reference  to  examinations  for 
promotions.  In  my  conferences  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
upon  these  i)oints,  I  have  submitted  feasible  and  practical  plans  for 
meeting  these  difficulties  and  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  plans  will 
be  substantially  adopted  and  will  be  in  operation  before  this  report 
reaches  you. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  AGENTS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  this  connection  the  relation  between  agents  and  superintendents 
of  reservation  boarding  schools  requires  attention.  The  agent,  by 
virtue  of  powers  invested  in  him  by  Congress,  wields  in  some  respects 
on  his  reservation  an  authority  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Office.  Legis- 
lation is  desirable  which  would  subject  every  action  of  the  agent  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  Office,  thus  relieving  the  agent  of  a  respon- 
sibility which  properly  belongs  only  to  the  Indian  Office,  and  guarding 
the  Indian  Office  against  the  possibility  of  helplessness  in  dealing  with 
acts  of  agents  opposed  to  its  policy. 

It  is  a  fact,  creditable  both  to  the  Indian  Office  and  to  the  agents  as 
a  whole,  that  instances  of  trouble  from  these  causes  are  very  rare;  yet 
every  consideration  of  prudence  demands  legislation  which  would  ren- 
der their  occurrence  impossible  and  which  would  confer  upon  the  Indian 
Office,  together  with  its  responsibility  for  its  policy,  the  power  to  estab- 
lish it  and  to  carry  it  out  in  every  detail. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Much  real  good  has  come  to  the  service  through  the  graduation  of 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  employees.  It  has  enabled  the 
office  to  make  promotions  in  the  service  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
efficiency.  The  favorable  reaction  of  this  upon  the  attitude  and  spirit 
of  the  workers  is  naturally  most  gratifying. 
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INDIANS  AS  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES. 

This  gradation  of  salaries  has  furthermore  facilitated  the  employ- 
meDt  of  Indians  in  the  work  of  the  schools  by  enabling  the  ofifice  to 
select  promising  young  Indians  for  minor  positions  and  to  promote  them 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  success  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
The  number  of  Indians  now  employed  in  the  service  has  greatly 
increased  since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  Out  of  1,744  school  employ- 
ees on  September  15, 1896,  there  were  in  the  service  493  or  over  28  per 
cent  Indiauii,  against  25  per  cent  on  September  15, 1895.  Among  this 
number  there  are  60  teachers,  54  matrons  and  assistant  matrons,  47 
cooks,  19  bakers,  52  seamstresses,  72  laundresses,  16  day  school  house- 
keepers, 26  disciplinarians,  19  industrial  teachers,  10  carpenters,  8  tail- 
ors, 18  shoe  and  harness  makers,  19  farmers,  8  janitors,  8  engineers,  23 
watchmen,  5  firemen,  3  teamsters,  19  laborers,  and  7  clerks.  These 
numbers  do  not  include  general  Indian  assistants  and  apprentices. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  promotions  during  the  year  of  Indians 
from  minor  positions  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  and  the  num- 
ber of  failures  reported  to  the  oflQce  is  comparatively  small,  contrary  to 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  charged  the  Indians  with  inherent  indo- 
lence and  shiftlessness.  The  Indian  school  employees  above  enumer- 
ated, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  compare  not  unfavorably  with  their 
white  colleagues  in  persistent  attention  to  duty,  in  steadfast  continuance 
in  their  work,  in  a  desire  for  self-improvement,  in  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  their  charges,  and  in  a  prudent  use  of  their  income. 

In  July,  1896,  Haskell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  graduated  the 
first  class  of  students  who  had  successfully  passed  through  a  two  years' 
teachers'  course.  The  class  consisted  of  eight  graduates,  apparently 
not  inferior  in  relative  attainments,  in  earnestness,  and  in  general  aspi- 
ration to  the  average  graduates  of  general  normal  schools.  The  schools 
at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Philadelphia,  and  Santa  F6  also  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  office  a  number  of  graduates  apparently  well  prepared 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  • 

TRANSFERS  OF  PUPILS. 

Last  March  I  submitted  a  detailed  plan  for  systematizing  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  day  schools  to  reservation  boarding  schools  and  from 
the  latter  to  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  The  plan  was  approved 
by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  promulgated  by  you  on 
March  12. 

This  plan  classifies  the  Indian  schools  as  closely  as  the  varying  local 
conditions  and  needs  will  permit.  It  establishes  quite  definitely  the 
attainments  which  justify  the  transfer  of  children  from  one  class  of 
schools  to  another,  provides  for  full  reports  to  the  Indian  Office  of  all 
children  fitted  for  transfer,  and  for  a  relatively  economical  plan  for 
efifecting  these  transfers. 

•  Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  this  plan 
for  the  current  year;  nevertheless — thanks  to  the  readiness  with  which 
agents  and  superintendents  complied  with  the  provisions  of  these 
rules — enough  was  gained  to  show  that  in  another  year  they  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  framed. 

These  rules  properly  carried  out  will  on  the  one  hand  do  away  with 
the  questionable  and  expensive  custom  of  sending  during  the  summer 
term  agents  of  rival  schools  to  the  different  reservations  for  the  sake 
of  securing  pupils,  a  custom  fraught  with  many  demoralizing  possi- 
bilities and  involving  much  needless  expenditure  of  money.    On  the 
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other  band,  they  will  protect  the  more  advanced  institations  against 
the  influx  of  pupils  who  are  not  suflftciently  prepared  for  transfer  or 
who  are  otherwise  undesirable.  Moreover,  they  will  enable  each  school 
to  form  before  the  close  of  the  given  school  year  a  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mate as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils  to  be  enrolled  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  Indian  Office  to  insist  early  and 
often  during  the  coming  year  upon  its  determination  to  have  these 
rules  carried  out.  This  will  be  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of 
agents  who  labor  under  the  strange  error  that  they  will  serve  the  inter- 
est of  the  Indians  intrusted  to  their  care  by  limiting  Indian  youth  to 
school  facilities  afforded  upon  their  reservation,  and  that  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune  for  the  young  Indians  to  come  in  contact  with  the  amenities  of 
a  higher  and  more  refined  civilization  and  subsequently  to  return 
to  their  people,  who  live  under  conditions  adverse  to  the  realization  of 
their  ideals  md  to  the  profitable  use  of  the  information  they  may  have 
gained  or  the  skill  they  may  have  acquired. 

Unquestionably  such  failure  on  the  part  of  returned  Indian  youth 
will  under  all  circumstances  be  more  or  less  distressing,  Unquestioa- 
ably,  too,  with  Indian  youth  who  have  contracted  at  the  schools  from 
which  they  graduated  contempt  for  their  parents  and  for  th^  former 
Indian  associates,  and  have  learned  to  deem  themselves  intrinsically 
superior  to  their  kindred,  because  of  their  familiarity  with  new  social 
customs  and  with  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  white  civilization,  such 
failure  may  result  in  a  fatal  retrogression,  incapable  of  life  purposes 
and  ideals  not  associated  with  their  personal  aggrandizement  or  pecu- 
niary success.  They  are  apt,  therefore,  to  fall  into  the  indolence  of 
despair  or  into  a  vicious  activity  stimulated  by  lower  passions  in  their 
nature  which  the  school  has  failed  to  eradicate  or  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  school  not  only  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing to  its  graduates  superior  social  and  personal  tastes  and  habits,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  information  and  industrial  training,  but  also 
and  at  the  same  time,  has  pres«*ved  and  intensified  their  love  of  kin- 
dred, has  implanted  in  their  hearts  a  healthy,  earnest  desire  to  lead 
their  people  to  an  appreciation  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
and  refinements  of  civilization,  of  which  they  themselves  have  had  a 
taste,  and  which  has  accustomed  them  to  look  upon  their  own  require- 
ments primarily  as  means  for  a  useful,  beneficent  life,  such  failure,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  failure,  will  stimulate  new  effort.  It  may  result  in 
a  degree  of  external  discomfort,  but  not  in  inner  wretchedness  and 
degradation.  By  judicious  and  respectful  adaptation  to  innocent  local 
customs  which  his  kindred  hold  dear,  by  an  unobtrusive  refusal  to  fol- 
low others  which  he  considers  pernicious,  and  by  an  equally  unobtru- 
sive and  modest  example  of  a  better  way  of  living,  the  returned  student 
will  steadily  lead  his  own  people  away  from  their  unprofitable  adherence 
to  their  past  into  an  appreciation  and  following  of  the  white  man's  ways. 

The  great  majority  of  Indian  tribes  are  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
of  the  essential  virtues  of  reverence,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty, 
which  constitute  the  crown  of  humanity.  Compared  with  the  perma- 
nent worth  of  these  things  in  the  life  of  humanity,  the  various  refine- 
ments and  acquirements  of  civilization,  and  even  the  fancied  or  real 
superiority  of  one  phase  of  civilization  over  another  have  only  a  tran- 
sient value.  A  process  of  civilization  or  education  which  lays  stress 
upon  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former  is  superficial  and  will 
obtain  only  superficial  results.  In  order  to  obtain  permanent  results  of 
intrinsic  development  in  the  right  direction,  every  educational  measure 
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should  be  clearly  aod  fully  in  the  service  of  the  crowning  virtues  of 
reverence,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty,  of  which  the  average  Indian 
has  an  ample  share. 

This  constitutes  civilization  from  within.  It  respects  the  laws  of 
evolution  on  which  is  the  mode  of  true  and  permanent  progress.  Mere 
civilization  from  without  may  reach  dress  for  appearance'  sake,  man- 
ners for  gain's  sake,  may  farnish  convenient,  expediting  incentives 
of  grief  or  fear,  may  enable  the  victim  to  hold  his  own  at  all  hazards 
in  debate  or  in  competition,  but  will  fail  to  establish  in  the  heart  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  and  motives  of  kindliness  without  which  dress, 
manners,  knowledge,  and  skill  mean  little.  In  civilization  from  within, 
character  is  established  which  becomes  a  blessing  to  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  permit  an  educated  Indian  to  return  to 
his  tribe  is  a  crime  as  heinous  as  the  return  to  his  previous  surround- 
ings of  a  child  rescued  from  the  slums  of  our  cities.  This  statement, 
however,  holds  good  neither  in  the  premises  nor  in  the  conclusion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  average  Indian,  judged  from  his  own  standpoint  of 
moral  rectitude,  labors  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  to  obtain 
that  which  he  considers  right.  What  he  needs  is  not  regeneration,  but 
faith  in  a  new  code  of  moral  rectitude.  The  very  opposite  of  this 
holds  good  in  the  slums.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  greater  triumph  of  education  than  the  voluntary  return 
to  the  slums  of  one  who  has  been  rescued  therefrom  and  who  returns 
with  the  purpose  of  contributing  all  that  he  has  and  is  to  an  effort  to 
abolish  the  conditions  that  render  the  slums  possible  and  to  bless  others 
as  he  has  been  blessed.  In  a  degree  the  same  applies  to  the  educated 
Indian  who  returns  to  his  people  with  the  generous  motive  to  help 
them  to  enter  into  full  fellowship  with  American  civilization. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  return  of  students  to  their  people 
should  be  considered  imi)erative.  nor  as  the  only  effective  and  noble 
way  iu  which  a  young  Indian  can  help  his  people  in  their  transition 
I)eriod.  In  many  instances  they  may  accomplish  equal  good  in  this 
direction,  and  in  a  spirit  of  equally  unselfish  devotion,  by  claiming  and 
holding  their  places  as  successful  self-dependent  citizens  in  white  com- 
munities, provided,  of  course,  that  their  hearts  are  right  and  that  they 
lose  no  opportunity  to  secure  by  their  conduct  respect  for  the  Indian 
character  and  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all  that  tends  toward  the 
liberation  of  their  people. 

In  order,  however,  to  secure  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  returned 
students,  it  is  necessary  that  Indian  youth  who  are  physically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally  fitted  for  this  should  be  sent  to  nonreservation 
schools,  where  alone  they  can  come  in  contact  with  the  many  and  varied 
phases  of  civilized  life  which  they  must  know  and  love  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  effective  work  in  the  direction  indicated.  To  attempt  such 
preparation  on  isolated  reservations,  far  removed  from  the  amenities 
and  inspirations  of  civilized  life,  must  of  necessity  result  in  failure  and 
must  have  a  tendency  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  a  narrow  Indian 
view  of  life.  In  many  instances  Indian  reservations  afford  but  scanty 
means  of  subsistence,  and  it  is  desirable  to  inculcate  in  the  Indians  the 
desire  for  emigration  and  to  convince  them  that  such  emigration  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  breaking  up  of  family  ties.  This  can  be  done 
effectively  only  with  the  help  of  nonreservation  schools,  and  can  never 
be  accomplished  satisfactorily  by  exclusive  reservation  work. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  returning  so-called  educated  Indians  some 
times  fails,  as  previously  shown,  but  such  failure  can  generally  be  traced 
to  lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of  children  sent  away  from  the  reservation, 
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to  superficial  work  done  at  the  school  from  which  they  returned,  or 
to  unusual  adverse  conditions  either  at  the  agency  or  on  the  reser- 
vation. Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  for  a  period  and  in  some  instances 
all  these  causes  of  failure  may  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  plau- 
sible doubt  upon  the  entire  scheme  of  Indian  education  and  civilization ; 
yet  here  as  elsewhere  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to  remove  these  causes  of 
failure  after  recognizing  them,  to  stop  the  leaks  as  it  were,  and  not  to 
abandon  the  ship. 

The  fullest  success  in  educational  work  can  be  obtained  only  through 
vital  organization  of  the  entire  work.  All  factional  opposition  between 
adherents  of  a  so-called  reservation  school  system  and  another  so-called 
nonreservation  school  system  must  cease.  There  is  no  independent 
reservation  school  system  nor  an  independent  nonreservation  school 
system,  but  both  of  these  are  simply  organic  and  equally  essential  fac- 
tors in  an  Indian  school  system  which  comprises  every  educational 
factor  in  the  work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  transfers  from  one 

f:radeof  schools  to  another  which  you  promulgated  on  March  12  will  be 
oyally  followed  out  by  all  concerned. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Progress  is  reported  throughout  the  field  in  the  organization  and 
efficiency  of  day  schools.  Much  can  be  gained  for  the  efficiency  of  a 
number  of  these,  however,  if  the  respective  teachers  were  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  day  with  adult  Indians,  teaching  them  the  arts  and 
industries  of  daily  life  and  the  use  of  the  English  language  with  refer- 
ence to  daily  needs,  and  organizing  the  returned  Indian  youth  in  after- 
noon classes  aud  in  clubs  or  associations  that  will  enable  them  to  keep 
alive  their  ideals  with  reference  to  civilized  life  gained  at  school.  Such, 
a  course  will  not  only  directly  hasten  the  process  of  civilizing  the  older 
Indians,  but  will  indirectly  make  the  work  of  the  schools  with  the 
children  more  impressive  and  more  permanent  by  securing  the  active 
sympathy  and  even  cooperation  of  the  home  in  the  work  of  the  school* 

I  congratulate  the  school  service,  therefore,  on  your  action  with  ref- 
erence to  a  number  of  our  day  schools,  authorizing  agents  to  establish 
this  important  change  in  all  cases  where  it  appears  feasible. 

FIELD   MATRONS. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  infiuence 
of  the  field  matron  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors  not 
only  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  in  his  home  life,  but  also  in  the 
growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
The  creation  of  the  position  of  female  industrial  teacher  on  the  reser- 
vations where  the  treaty  terms  and  Congressional  appropriations  per- 
mit this,  will  no  doubt  have  an  equally  beneficial  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  these  employees  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  field  matron. 

In  the  interest  of  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  direct  vital  relations  between  the  work 
of  the  school  and  the  daily  life  of  the  Indian,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Con- 
gress at  its  ensuing  session  will  provide  liberally  for  this  important 
service. 

GROWTH  OF  INTEREST. 

The  increase  in  school  attendance,  as  shown  by  statistics  contained 
in  your  report  for  1896,  indicates  increased  interest  in  schools  among 
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Indians.  This  is  the  more  significant  because  of  the  absence  of  com- 
pulsory measures  practically  throughout  the  field,  and  because  it  comes 
in  the  face  of  apparently  adverse  Congressional  legislation,  which,  for 
the  transfer  of  an  Indian  child  outside  of  the  State  in  which  the  res- 
ervation is  situated,  requires  the  written  consent  of  the  parent.  There 
are  still  a  few  localities  in  which  the  impatience  of  immediate  success 
calls  loudly  and  with  plausible  argument  for  compulsory  measures. 
Probably,  however,  patient  persistence  in  the  present  efforts  to  secure 
a  spontaneous  cooperation  of  the  Indian  by  leading  him  to  see  in  his 
actual  experience  the  beneficent  influences  of  school  work  upon  his  life 
and  the  life  of  his  children  will,  in  the  end,  yield  more  solid  and  more 
permanent  results. 

One  of  the  most  notable  indications  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  school  on  the  part  of  Indians  is  afforded  by  the  action  of 
the  Kiowas  and  Gomanches  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  Captain 
Baldwin,  acting  agent,  voted  last  spring  to  appropriate  $25,000  of 
their  grass  money  as  a  contribution  toward  the  erection  of  a  central 
boarding  school  to  take  the  place  of  the  abandoned  Washita  school. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

Three  general  institutes  of  persons  connected  with  the  school  service 
were  held  during  the  summer  of  1896  at  Lawrence,  St.  Paul,  and  San 
Franciso.  The  programmes  of  these  institutes  are  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  report.  The  high  character  of  the  papers  presented,  the 
earnestness  and  breadth  of  the  discussions,  and  the  devotion  to 
the  work  of  the  institutes  on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance,  justify 
the  conviction  that  the  beueficial  influence  of  these  meetings  will  more 
than  equal  the  benefits  derived  from  the  sessions  of  1894:  and  1896. 

Among  the  many  helpful  outcomes  ot  these  institutes  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention  more  particularly  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
ones.  They  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  factor  in  the  school 
work  to  the  removal  from  the  service  of  a  narrow  factional  spirit  which 
was  manifested  in  the  more  or  less  hostile  attitude  between  the  various 
grades  of  schools,  and  of  an  unprofitable  jealously  among  the  members 
of  the  same  grades  of  the  school  organization.  It  seems  to  be  clearly 
understood  now — at  least  among  those  schools  whose  representatives 
attended  these  meetings — ^that  the  work  of  each  grade  enters  organic- 
ally into  the  work  of  Indian  education  as  a  whole;  that  the  value  of 
the  work  of  each  school  and  grade  depends  largely  upon  the  helpful 
attitude  of  its  work  to  the  work  of  all  other  grades;  that  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  one  grade  to  minimize  the  importance  of  other 
grades  must  react  unfavorably  upon  the  offender  and  influence  injuri- 
ously the  work  throughout  the  field;  that  competition  must  yield 
to  earnest,  determined,  and  mutual  helpfulness;  that  kindly,  mutual 
appreciation  must  take  the  place  of  jealousy  and  envy;  and  that  mutual 
encroachments  and  aspersions  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  all  parties 
concerned.  If  there  are  still  schools  which  have  not  been  reached  by 
this  kindly  spirit,  this  fact  can  be  traced  largely  to  the  fact  that 
representatives  of  these  schools  have  not  attended  these  meetings. 

Another  equally  important  benefit  derived  from  the  institutes  i&  to 
be  found  in  their  influence  in  placing  upon  common  ground  and  in 
unifying  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  each  school  with 
reference  to  the  common  purpose  of  the  schools  as  a  whole.  The 
schoolroom,  the  workshop,  the  farm,  and  the  domestic  departments  are 
learning  to  see  clearly  that  each  with  reference  to  the  outcome  of  the 
whole  school  is  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  other,  and  that  the  best 
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results  can  be  obtained  only  if  all  the  factors  concerned  work  with  self- 
devotion  in  intelligent  harmony.  A  direct  outcome  of  this  discovery 
on  the  part  of  school  workers  is  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  meetings 
of  all  of  the  employees  of  one  school  in  which  measures  for  mutually 
harmonizing  the  work  with  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the  school  as 
a  whole  are  discussed  and  decided  upon. 

A  third  valuable  result  of  the  summer  institutes  I  find  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  lifting  the  workers  out  of  the  depth  of  narrow  local 
empiricism  upon  the  plateau  of  broad,  scientific  principles.  They  are 
learning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  behind  the  individual  Indians  with 
whom  they  have  to  do  lie  their  tribal  surroundings,  the  history  of 
these  tribes  and  their  association  with  other  tribes,  and  the  entire 
ethnological  development  of  the  Indian  race.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  learning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Indians  with  whom  they 
have  to  do  are  primarily  human  beings  subject  in  their  physiological  and 
psychological  development  to  the  laws  common  to  all  human  beings, 
and  that  even  tribal  and  racial  peculiarities  are  with  reference  to  these 
laws  merely  incidents  or  conditions  and  in  no  way  intrinsic.  They  are, 
lastly,  learning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  their  work 
does  not  end  with  the  individuals  and  localities  with  which  they  have 
to  do,  but  stands  in  direct  relation  to  community  life  in  the  states  and 
Territories  in  which  these  Indians  are  situated,  and  through  these  with 
the  institutional  life  and  development  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  By 
these  gains  their  work  ceases  to  be  a  series  of  jobs,  or  more  or  less 
menial  drudgeries,  and  becomes  an  important  trust  of  patriotism  and 
missionary  value. 

In  some  agencies  this  is  felt  so  keenly  that  local-service  institutes 
have  been  organized  to  meet  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
most  important  of  these  gatherings  have  been  held  so  far  on  the  Ponca, 
Pawnee,  and  Otoe  reservations,  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency, 
among  the  Mission  and  Tule  River  Reservations,  among  the  schools  and 
reservations  of  Wisconsin,  at  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  at  the  Puyal- 
lup  Agency,  and  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations. 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  appendix  of  my  report, 
which  contains  the  programmes  of  the  institutes  held  during  the  past 
summer,  and  a  number  of  papers  and  extracts  from  papers  which  will 
vindicate  the  high  character  and  great  practical  value  of  these  meetings. 

SUPERVISORS. 

I  would  again  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  efforts  to  direct 
important  details  of  the  school  work  are  still  greatly  hampered  because 
only  three  supervisors  are  placed  at  my  command.  I  understand  that 
this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  at  your  disposal.  In  order  to  enable  me 
to  satisfy  fully  the  many  requirements  of  my  office,  at  least  five  super- 
visors are  needed.  These  could  be  placed  in  permanent  charge,  respect- 
ively, of  five  districts,  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent schools  in  these  districts  with  such  frequency  as  to  see  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  office  are  intelligently  considered  in  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  the  position 
of  supervisor  has  been  placed  under  civil  service  rules,  and  that,  in 
making  selections  for  vacancies,  it  will  be  possible  to  promote  to  this 
position  experienced  and  tried  superintendents.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  steps  are  in  progress  to  secure  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  supervisors  to  justify  both  the  Department  and  superintendents 
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whose  selection  for  this  purpose  is  desirable  to  effect  the  promotion 
involved. 

THE  STATES  AND  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  propaganda  for  the  transfer  of  Indian  school  work  to  the  control 
of  the  respective  States  is  progressing.  During  the  year  the  reserva- 
tion boai*ding  schools  at  Neah  Bay,  Chehalis,  Skokomiah,  and  Quinaielt 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  of  Round  Valley,  Cal.,  have  been 
abandoned,  and  day  schools  have  been  established  in  their  stead.  This 
was  rendered  possible,  partly  if  not  chiefly,  by  the  increasing  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  of  adjacent  communities  to  receive 
Indian  children  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  State  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and 
California  favored  with  their  presence  the  summer  institutes  held 
during  the  past  summer.  They  expressed  themselves  in  unmistakable 
terms  in  favor  of  an  early  and  complete  transfer  of  Indian  education 
to  State  control,  and  promised  their  support  of  any  feasible  measure  in 
this  direction.  The  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association,  ad- 
dressed this  body  of  earnest  educators  at  Milwaukee  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  and  received  the  assurance  that  the  question  of  State  con- 
trol of  Indian  education  would  receive  attention,  and  would  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  legislative  assembly.  A  number  of  new  applica- 
tions from  district  school  authorities,  for  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  authority  to  receive  Indian  pupils,  have  reached  the  oflflce 
from  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Washington,  and  from  the 
Territories  of  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico. 

For  reasons  indicated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  progress  of  this 
movement  is  necessarily  slow,  yet  sufficiently  real  to  encourage  per- 
sistence in  efforts  to  extend  its  influence  and  to  achieve  ultimate  full 
success. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  unreserved  readiness 
of  State  normal  schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  State  institu- 
tions to  receive  Indians  prepared  for  entrance.  A  definite  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  this  favorable  condi- 
tion would  result  in  great  good  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education.  It 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  vindicate  for  the  Indians  their  ability  to  labor 
successfully  at  the  side  of  their  white  fellow-citizens  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  with  advantage  to  the  general  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  convince  the  Indian  that 
his  white  brother  is  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  lift  his  Indian  brother  upon 
the  same  vantage  ground  with  himself  in  common  efforts  for  individual 
and  national  development. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  this  plac**  the  needs  of  individual 
schools  and  reservations,  inasmuch  as  I  have  had  ample  opportunities 
during  the  year  to  do  this  in  special  rei)orts.  Permit  me,  therefore,  in 
conclusion,  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  support  which  you  have  given 
me  in  my  work. 

W.  K.  Hailmann, 
Superintendent  Indian  Schools, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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HASKELL  INSTITX7TB,  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  INSTITUTE. 

Monday,  July  13 — Evening  «6mu»ii,  8  p,  m. 

Address  of  Welcome, 

Hon.  E.  C.  Stanley,  State  Snperintendent  Pablio  Instniction. 

Respons  e W.N.  U  ailmann,  SuperintendeDt  Indian  Schools. 

Industrial  Education  for  the  Indians, 

Prof.  G.  £.  Morrow,  President  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Stillwater,  Ok  la. 

Tuesday,  July  Hr—Moming  9es$Um,  9  a.  m. 

Industries  of  Oklahoma  Indians, 

James  P.  Woolsey,  Agent,  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. 
Industries  of  Kansas  Indians, 

Thamar  Richby,  Superintendent  Great  Nemaha  School,  Pottowatomie,  etc.. 
Agency^  Kans. 
Industries  of  Kiowa  Agency  Indians, 

Cora  M.  Dunn,  Superintendent  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. 
Industries  of  Omaha  Indiaus, 

D.  D.  McAhtuur,  Superintendent  Omaha  School,  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Agency,  Nebr. 
Industries  of  Western  Arizona  Indians, 

S.  M.  McCowan,  Superiutendeiit  Albuquerque  School,  N.  Mex. 
Manual  Training  as  an  Educational  Factor, 

Jenny  Ericson,  Sloyd  Teacher,  Carlisle  School,  Pa. 

Afternoon  «e»9tofi,  2  p,  m. 

Indian  Education  from  a  Mechanic's  Standpoint, 

David  Bunker,  Wagon  Maker,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. 
Devotional  Exercises  in  Indian  Schools, 

Sarah  H.  Chapin,  Matron,  Kickapoo  School,  Kans. 
To  What  Extent  can  the  Matron  be  a  Teacher f 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Hall,  Hospital  Nurse,  Crow  Creek  School,  S.  Dak. 

Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 

Future  of  the  Educated  Indian, 

H.  K.  Wilson,  Superintendent  Kickapoo  School,  Pottawatomie,  etc..  Agency, 

Kaim. 

Home  Making:  How  it  may  be  Taught  where  the  Outing  System  is  not  Practicable, 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  Matron,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. 

The  Outing  System..  .A.  J.  Standing,  Assistant  Superintendent  Carlisle  School,  Pa. 
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Wednesday,  July  15 — Morning  session,  9  a,  m, 

Tonf  In  Tifa/ttT^iin^  S  W.  Grant  THOMPSON,  Disciplinarian,  Carlisle  School,  Pa. 

lacu  m  iJisoipime  --..  {  ^    h.  Hailmann,  Disciplinarian.  Genoa  School,  Nebr. 
Common  Sense  in  School  Management, 

J.  B.  Brown,  Superintendent  Ponca  School,  Ponca,  etc..  Agency,  Okla. 

Afternoon  sessiony  S  p.  m. 

Practical  Industrial  Education Hon.  M.  L.  Bixlkr,  Norman,  Okla. 

A  Model  Lesson  in  Drawing, 

Elizabeth  Hallawell,  Teacher,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. 
Clasmflcation  of  Pupils  so  as  not  to  Conflict  with  Industrial  Details, 

W.  H.  Cox,  Superintendent  Fort  Sill  School,  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. 
Industries:  For  What  Purpose  in  Indian  Schools? 

Thomas  Holmes,  Superintendent  Sao  and  Fox  Agency  School,  Okla, 
Soap :  How  it  Affects  a  Reservation, 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cox,  Matron,  Pawnee  School,  Ponoa  Agency,  Okla. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Moral  Stat  as  of  the  Indian  from  His  Own  Standpoint, 

Miss  Annie  Bebchkr  Scoville,  Hampton  Institute,  Ya. 
The  Indian  in  Citizenship, 

Chester  P.  Cornelius,  Cheyenne  School,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
Okla. 
Normal  Training  of  Indian  Teachers, 

Prof.  H.  B.  Peairs,  Assistant  Superintendent  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. 

Thursday,  July  16 — Morning  session,  9  a.  m. 

School  SanHation Dr.  C.  R.  Dickson,  Physician,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans* 

Local  School  Service  Institutes^ 

C.  W.  Goodman,  Superintendent  Pawnee  School,  Ponca,  etc.,  Ag^ioy,  Okla. 

Afternoon  and  evening  session. 

Visit  to  the  Haskell  Institute,  in  accordance  with  the  following  programme,  sab« 
mitted  by  Supt.  J.  A.  Swett: 

From  4  to  5  o'clock,  inspection  of  industrial  departments,  school  exliibit,  and 
bnildinffs. 

Luncheon  at  5.30. 

Dress  narade  and  band  concert  immediately  after  luncheon  and  until  7.30  o'clock. 

Normal  graduating  exercises  at  8. 

Friday,  July  17— Morning  session,  9  a.  m. 

What  can  be  Done  to  Make  the  Dormitory  Cheerful  and  Homelike f 
Mrs.  Louise  Pitcher,  Matron,  Cheyenne  School,  Okla. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cox,  Matron,  Pawnee  School,  Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  Okla. 

Education  of  Indian  Girls, 

Philena  Johnson,  Superintendent  Ramona  School,  N.  Mex. 

Afternoon  session,  S  p.  m. 
Nomenclature, 

W.  W.  Wilson,  Superintendent  Yaiuax  i^chool,  Klamath  Agency,  Oreg. 
Physical  Development  of  Girls, 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Shedden,  Matron,  Riverside  School,  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. 
Nature  Study  in  the  Grades M.  E.  Dawes,  Teacher,  Cheyenne  School,  Okla. 

Evening  session,  S  p,  m. 

The  Kindergarten  and  English  Speech, 

Anna  Sheridan,  Kindergartner,  Fort  Sill  School,  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. 

Helena  Blythe,  Kindergartn«?r,  Chilocco  School,  Okla. 
Hie  Day  School  Among  the  Pueblos, 

Anna  M.  Saykr,  Teacher,  Pueblo,  etc..  Agency,  N.  Mex. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
By  Hon.  E.  C.  Stanxey,  State  Superintendent  Public  Inatruction  of  Kansaa. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  meet  you  on  this  important  occasion,  an  occasion  fran|;ht 
with  interest  Decause  of  the  work  you  have  in  hand  and  the  cause  yon  are  striving 
to  advance,  and  I  teel  myself  highly  honored  in  being  chosen  to  extend  a  greeting 
to  you  and  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  city. 

There  is  no  theme  or  cause  or  service  more  nearly  in  touch  with  the  thought  of 
our  people  than  that  which  you  represeut,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  elevation  of  the 
American  people,  whatever  helps  to  make  men  wiser,  better,  truer,  whatever  has  for 
its  purpose  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  the  ennobling  of  society, 
will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  our  people,  and  I  trust  they  will  respond  to 
yovLT  kind  invitation  to  attend  your  sessions  of  service  while  engaged  in  the  work 
assigned  for  this  institute. 

.  Upon  the  broad  platform  of  human  rights  we  have  builded  a  great  nation  and  a 
prosperous  people.  We  have  said  to  every  nation  ««f  the  world,  **  Come  and  cast  your 
lot  with  our  people  and  we  will  make  you  one  of  us,"  and  out  of  everj-  nation  they 
have  come  and  are  coming. 

We  have  not  met  these  people  with  and  for  whom  you  are  working  in  the  spirit 
that  we  have  manifested  to  the  world.  With  us  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
existence,  the  inHueuce  of  our  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  growth  and  develop- 
ment should  have  ere  this  time  permeated  every  village  and  home  on  our  broad 
plains,  and  the  native  American  should  to-day  be  an  element  of  strength  in  our 
civilization  and  an  important  factor  in  the  nation  we  are  building  of  every  blood 
and  kindred. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  recount  here  the  wrongs  these  people  have  suffered 
and  the  mistakes  made  in  the  management  of  their  interests. 

The  needs  of  the  Indians  to-day  are  the  same  as  they  have  been  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  race^a  broader  intelligence,  a  higher  moral  code,  and  a  faith  that  will 
■et  them  free  from  oppressive  superstition.  We  strive  in  all  our  educational  efforts 
to  make  the  man  and  to  equip  him  for  life  that  he  may  add  something  to  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  at  the  same  time  get  out  of  life  the  most  that  is  in  store 
for  the  individual  who  has  learned  how  to  live  aright. 

A  hundred  years  were  lost,  allowed  to  pass  by  in  greedy  scramble  for  nossession 
of  the  wealth  of  the  home  land  of  this  people,  who  for  centuries  had  lived  sur- 
rounded by  these  mines  of  priceless  value,  ignorant  of  their  existence  or  their  worthy 
before  we  paused  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  course  taken  regarding  this  people, 
before  we  set  to  work  upon  a  plan  that  would  eventually  save  from  tlie  wreck  the 
small  remnants  of  tribes  and  give  them  the  recognition  they  had  a  right  above  every 
nation  and  people  to  demand. 

.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  National  Government  has  done  nearly  all 
that  has  been  done  in  its  history  for  the  elevation  and  protection  of  this  people;  and 
I  believe  it  is  not  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  these  efforts  have  been  greatly  hindered 
by  the  character  and  influence  of  many  of  the  men  intrusted  with  this  important 
charge.  I  quote  from  a  young  Indian  lady  (Miss  Gertrude  Simmons),  who,  speaking 
of  this  influence,  says: 

The  white  settlers  who  mingle  with  the  natives  are  for  the  most  part  rough  and  unprincipled  men, 
*    *    *    not  incited  entirely  by  Christian  motives,  but  too  frequently  by  mean  speculation. 

And  further : 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  missionaries,  a  reservation  is  the  recipient  ot  the  dross  of  civilisation. 

And  truly  does  she  speak  when  she  adds: 

Such  intineiices  have  not  and  can  not  to-day  lift  the  Indian  out  of  ignorance,  but  by  defacing  hie 
nobler  qualities  they  are  sinking  him  into  deeper  degradation. 

It  is  urged  against  your  work  that  with  the  education  the  Indian  secures  through 
the  work  of  the  schools  he  becomes  a  man  of  more  power  and  influence,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  tribe  he  will  become  an  Indian  again  in  spite  of  these  influences  and 
labors. 

My  friends,  I  am  not  here  to  present  discouragements.  The  boy  or  girl  trained  in 
the  schools,  guided  by  hands  skilled  in  the  work  as  I  know  many  of  yours  to  be — the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  there  learned  the  lessons  of  self-government  and  has  tasted  of 
the  sweets  that  belong  to  true  living — will  be  a  better  man,  a  better  woman,  be  they 
Europeans,  Africans,  or  American  Indians.  It  is  the  province  of  your  work  and  ours 
^for  our  service  is  one)  to  lead  on  toward  the  highest  there  is  for  man  in  government, 
in  society,  in  individuality,  for,  after  all,  society  and  the  state  And  their  strength,  their 
level,  in  the  individual  attainment.    Intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  growth  and 
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culture  have  been  to  all  nations  the  source  of  strength  and  the  same  to  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  true  living.  In  the  words  of  my  young  Indian  frieud;  the  Indian  of 
to-day — 

is  bat  the  retalt  of  aBiinmbered  centuries  of  anperatitioas  anoetttry  and  circumscribed  opportunity* 
together  with  recent  centuries  of  more  deadly  environment. 

Against  these  environments  you  have  to  contend.  Faced  by  these  obstacles,  you 
are  striving  to  overcome,  and  amid  the  accumulated  rabbish  of  ages  you  seek  after 
the  hidden  pearl,  and  you  will  not  seek  in  vain. 

On  a  thousand  battlefields  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  American  Indian  have  met, 
and  in  deadly  strife  thought  to  Hettle  differences,  to  establish  the  right,  when  preju- 
dice and  unchecked  avarice  were  controlling  motives  and  ruling  passions.  A  half 
million  teachers  to-day  are  working  to  train  the  youth  of  the  American  people  to 
develop  those  traits  of  character  that  will  recognize  principles  of  right,  of  equity 
and  justice,  and  make  them  the  raling  motives  in  their  lives. 

You,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  training  of  the  child  of  the  red  man,  have  the 
same  task  in  hand.  We  train  and  discipline  and  instruct,  but  all  to  one  purpose — 
the  development  of  manhood.  In  the  school  the  boy  is  supported,  held  up,  because 
be  is  not  able  to  stand  alone.  Regulations  and  forms  of  discipline  are  used  as 
props;  but  the  eye  ol  the  teacher  watches  for  evidences  of  acquired  strength,  and 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  a  test  of  power  now  and  then,  and  at  the  opportune 
time  removes  the  things  upon  which  he  has  depended  that  the  child  may  discover 
bis  own  power  and  learn  to  rely  upon  it.  Men  grow  strong  by  individual  effort,  by 
nae  and  activitv  of  powers  possessed.  The  ability  to  act,  to  live,  to  do,  is  the  ideal 
in  human  development,  the  end  and  the  aim  of  the  teacher's  work. 

The  educated  Indian  must  be  a  man,  and  a  citizen  of  this  great  Republic.  Hia 
Toice  must  be  beard,  his  influence  felt,  his  ballot  counted  in  determining  the  future 
of  America  and  American  institutions.  His  interests  and  ours  must  be  one.  Ilia 
condition  and  his  achievements  must,  yes,  will  be,  a  part  of  our  American  civilization. 

Whether  the  home,  the  social  life,  the  customs  of  the  white  man  can  be  made  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Indian  with  his  antecedents  and  environments,  is  a  ques- 
tion you  are  required  to  solve.  If  you  succeed  in  developing  real  manhood,  in  cul- 
tivating those  traits  of  character  that  make  men  wise  and  good  and  true,  that  insure 
contentment,  peace,  and  hapniness  in  the  home,  a  feeling  of  fellowship  for  others, 
and  a  clear  discernment  of  right  as  taught  by  Him  *' Who  spake  as  never  man  spake,'' 
you  have  solved  the  question  of  Indian  civilization. 

The  same  culture  and  training,  the  same  recognition  and  practice  of  the  principles 
tbat  underlie  all  good  social  conditions,  will  elevate  the  Indian  character  as  surely 
aa  it  has  our  own.  Strange,  passing  strange,  that  we  have  failed  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  apply  it  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  questions  pertaining  to  this  race  and  our 
relations  thereto,  while  schools  have  multiplied  by  thousands  for  the  children  of 
every  other  parentage,  seeking  through  this  means  to  make  of  them  citizens  of  the 
Republic  and  men  and  women  suited  to  our  social  conditions. 

As  we  list  to  the  voice  that  warns  us,  as  we  start  at  the  stern  command,  we  are 

S'ven  a  glimpse  of  our  greatness  and  behold  our  nation — a  light  to  the  world,  a 
nd  to  all  nations  a  lesson  in  government,  in  home,  in  people — the  best,  the  grandest^ 
the  holiest. 

If,  in  after  centuries,  when  the  topmost  height  has  been  reached  by  our  nation 
and  our  people,  a  happy,  prosperous  one,  kirdred  by  blood  of  every  nation,  standing 
as  the  ensign  of  liberty  to  the  world,  sad  must  be  the  confession,  if  conf<)8sion  must 
be  made,  that  on  our  acquired  soil  a  race,  a  people  of  Qod's  appointing,  was  found 
and  no  trace  of  its  existence  is  preserved  in  the  civilization  that  shall  grow  from  the 
multiplied  interests  and  influences  that  are  being  assimilated  through  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  powers  at  work  on  the  task  undertaken  by  our  nation  and  our 
people. 

Where  the  powers,  the  capabilities,  of  man  exist,  these  forces  will  prevail.  True, 
everlastingly  true,  **No  legacy  of  barbarism  can  efface  the  divine  image  in  man;" 
and  the  outlook  for  your  work  is  hopeful  and  promising,  and  in  welcoming  you  to 
our  city  and  our  homes  we  greet  you  with  well  wishes  and  assure  you  of  our  confi- 
dence in  ultimate  victory  and  pledge  you  our  support  in  word  and  deed  as  you  go 
forth  in  your  service  for  God  and  humanity. 


RESPONSE. 

By  Supt.  W.  N.  Hah^mann. 

Honored  Sir  :  The  words  which  yon  have  spoken  welcoming  us  to  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  and  to  the  State  of  Kansas  as  well,  have  a  great  significance.  I  have 
always  looked  upon  this  work  of  ours  as  having  in  it  much  of  the  makeshift.    It  is, 
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indeed,  a  worthy  service  which  will  last;  bat  it  is  assamed  by  the  Greueral  (jk)verii- 
ment  ouly  beoaiise  the  people  of  the  resp^otive  States  do  noc  realize  their  responsi- 
bility with  reference  to  the  Indians  in  their  midst.  We  are  doinff  work  now  in  the 
States  of  Kansas^  Nebraska,  and  in  all  other  States  west  of  the  Missouri;  but  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Indians  and  their  assimilation  into 
our  commouwealth  can  not  be  fully  ai^complished  until  the  respective  States  learn 
to  realize  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to  these  dusky  children  of  their  soil. 

We  meet  here  as  teachers,  for  all  Indian  workers  are  primarily  teachers.  We  meet 
for  the  purpu:4e  of  gaining  new  courage  and  fresh  information.  We  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  our  minds  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  work.  We  meet  for  deeper  insight,  higher  aspiration,  firmer  purpose. 
We  meet  in  order  to  realize  more  and  more  fully  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  jo^iB 
l^nd  drudgery,  but  in  an  earnest  labor  of  love  and  patriotic  fervor,  that  we  are 
doing  a  work  not  for  ourselves,  not  even  for  the  Indian  alone,  bat  as  much  and  more 
for  our  common  country. 

We  would  elevate  a  race  destined  to  be  of  us  from  savagery,  saperstition,  and 
wretchedness  into  civilization,  intelligent  faith,  and  reasonable  prosperity ;  oat  of 
the  slavery  of  tribal  self-annihilation  into  the  freedom  of  individual  self-assertion. 
We  labor  to  remove  from  the  '^  American  Indian,''  the  *^  Indian,"  leaving  the 
''American"  pure  and  simple,  a  full  and  efficient,  a  worthy  citizen. 

But  we  need  in  this  the  active  help  of  the  communities  near  the  homes  of  the 
Indians.  These  commnuities  must  open  to  their  dusky  brothers  field  and  garden, 
road  and  workshop,  nchool  and  home,  heart  and  hand,  in  a  truly  Christian  charity 
that  deli^hte  in  the  helpful  deed  as  well  an  in  the  cheering  word.  In  the  measure  in 
which  this  is  done  will  our  etforti  be  permanently  sncoessful;  in  this  measure  will 
the  Indians  learn  to  be  of  us  and  become  worthy  to  be  of  us. 

I  thank  yon,  therefore,  for  this  cordial  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us.  In 
return,  I  would  extend  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Lawrenoe 
and  of  your  great  State,  the  invitation  to  join  us  in  our  deliberations  and  diacuasionA. 
Thus  you  will  increase  the  pleasing  debt  of  gratitude  which  binds  us  to  you  even 
now,  and  hasten  the  period  when  we  may  turn  over  to  your  care  the  work  of  love 
which  now  of  necessity  is  ours,  but  which  I  firmly  believe  belongs  to  you. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  OKLAHOMA  INDIANS. 

By  Agent  J.  P.  Woolsey. 

It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you  Indian  school  workers 
in  these  summer  institutes  that  abound  in  ^ood  things  and  are  fruitful  of  so  much 
assistance  and  benefit  to  the  honest  worker  m  a  cause  so  noble  as  that  of  elevating  a 
race  so  entirely  dependent  upon  us  as  the  Indian.  The  few  meetings  of  this  character 
that  I  have  attended  have  given  me  much  help  in  condncting  the  affairs  of  both  my 
agency  and  schools,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  every  worker 
in  the  Indian  service  who  has  attended  them  with  a  view  to  being  benefited  and  who 
is  at  all  interested  in  the  work. 

All  of  my  work  with  the  Indians  has  been  done  with  the  Poncas,  Pawnees,  Otoee, 
and  Toukawas,  in  Oklahoma,  and  nearly  everything  I  will  say  here  must  necessarily 
be  based  on  their  condition  and  my  experience,  and  I  presume  they  are  situated  very 
much  the  same  as  other  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  from  our  industrial  standpoint  at  least. 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  other  reservations  in  the  Territory,  ex- 
cepting a  short  visit  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  last  year  when  the  institute  met 
at  El  Reno.  In  order,  therefore,  to  write  intelligently  of  these  Indians  I  addressed  a 
request  to  the  various  agents  in  charge  of  Oklahoma  agencies  asking  them  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  industries  of  their  Indians.  In  every  case  except  that  of  Cap- 
tain WoodMon  their  replies  were  brief  indorsements  and  contained  little  information 
ontside  of  the  fact  that  the  industrial  work  of  all  was  confined  to  stock  raising  and 
a  little  farming — very  little  of  the  former  and  the  latter  with  not  very  satisfactory 
results  on  account  of  drought. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  com  are  the  crops  almost  entirely  undertaken  by  these  Indians, 
and  the  results  for  the  past  few  years  have  not  only  been  unsatisfactory,  but  discour- 
aging in  the  highest  des^ree.  Yet  the  Indians  have  shown  a  degree  of  zeal  and  perse- 
verance seldom  seen  with  them,  and  have  broken  more  sod  and  planted  more  acres 
during  the  past  year  than  before.  The  failures  on  account  of  drought,  insects,  hot 
winds,  etc.,  cause  us  to  look  around  for  something  that  will  be  a  more  certaiu  and 
better  crop  for  this  country  than  wheat,  corUj.  or  oats.  In  some  places  good  stands 
of  alfalfa  have  been  obtained,  and  thosec  who  nave  given  the  crop  a  trial  say  that  if 
it  can  be  taken  through  the  first  year  safely  it  will  do  well  thereafter.  It  might  be 
well  for  the  Indians  to  give  this  grass  a  trial,  and  if  they  get  a  good  stand  nothing 
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will  pay  batter  than  raising  hogs,  as  they  fatten  rapidly  and  are  very  healthy  when 
kept  on  alfalfa. 

This  is  a  stock  country,  and  the  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  fencing  in  pas- 
tures and  starting  for  themselves  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  of  a  stock  that  nourishes 
best  in  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  Indian  resides.  If  a  good  start  in  cattle 
be  ffiven  them,  and  the  proper  care  exercised,  and  encouragement  given  them  by  good 
and  competent  farmers,  I  believe  that  the  Indian  could  be  interested  in  this  branch  of 
industry  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  Oklahoma,  and  which  will  not  only  furnish  the 
food,  but  will  give  them  a  revenue  with  which  to  operate  other  industries.  Cotton 
is  raised  quite  successfully  in  some  portions  of  Oklahoma,  and  might  pay  the  Indian, 
provided  he  could  be  taught  to  give  the  crop  the  proper  care.  The  Indian  should  be 
encoumged  to  put  out  frnit  trees  and  taught  tlie  proper  way  to  care  for  them,  as  there 
is  nothing  that  pays  better  or  larger  profits  than  a  frnit  crop,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  in  many  places  in  Oklahoma  both  peaches  and  apples  and  perhaps  many  of  the 
smaller  fruits  will  do  well. 

Cash  annuities  are  a  great  drawback  to  these  Indians  as  well  as  to  all  others  who 
receive  them,  no  matter  how  small,  and  will  always  keep  us  from  getting  the  results 
that  we  would  get  did  they  not  receive  them.  They  all  place  too  much  dependence 
in  these  cash  payments,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  head  of  the  family  buys  far 
in  excess  of  toe  amount  he  is  to  receive,  and  if  he  does  not  raise  a  crop  or  have  some 
other  means  of  canceling  bis  obligations,  he  goes  hungry  a  portion  of  the  year,  or 
must  have  assistance  Irom  his  more  thrifty  neighbors  or  from  the  **  Great  Father." 
I  am  strictly  in  favor  of  the  Government  paying,  as  fast  as  practicable,  every  dollar 
due  the  Indians,  excepting,  of  course,  a  sufficient  sum  the  interest  on  which  wiU 
support  their  agencies  and  schools.  This  will  throw  them  entirely  upon  their  own 
resonrces.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  it  becomes  necessarv  they  will  go  to 
work  and  make  a  living,  and  a  better  one  than  they  now  have,  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  will  work  just  as  hard  and  accomplish  just  as  much  as  any 
other  Indians.  As  Captain  Woodson  says,  they  will  work  industriously  when  the 
incentive  is  suffloient  and  the  money  is  in  sight.  The  only  way  to  find  out  just  what 
an  Indian  can  do  is  to  throw  him  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  and  let  him  under- 
stand that  he  must  either  work  or  starve,  sink  or  swim.*  I  think  you  would  see  some 
tall  rustling,  and  it  would  not  take  many  months  to  notice  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment all  around. 

The  Indian  women  are  handy  with  the  needle,  and  their  f&Ttcy  bead  work  brings 
many  a  dollar  into  the  family  and  furnishes  many  needed  meals.  I1iis  industry 
should  be  encouraged  among  the  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  the  art  of  cooking  and 
the  care  of  the  household.  Give  us  more  field  matrons,  good,  motherly,  sensible 
women,  for  every  tril>e.  Their  field  is  broad,  and  the  good  they  can  accomplish  is 
inestimable.  They  will  teaoh  the  women  that  their  place  is  in  the  house  and  not  in 
the  field  or  at  the  wood  pilej  at  the  same  time  showing  them  that  after  their  house- 
bold  duties  are  done  they  might  turn  their  talents  to  fancy  and  bead  work,  in  order 
to  help  the  husband  and  father  to  accumulate  for  the  beneHc  of  the  little  ones,  and 
to  make  a  home  for  themselves  like  that  occupied  by  their  white  brothers.  With 
none  but  good  farmers,  and  Held  matrons  who  are  specially  qualified  to  control  and 
instruct  the  Indians,  the  task  before  us  would  be  easier  and  the  Indians  would  much 
sooner  advance  to  a  condition  of  self-support. 

llie  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  is  one  of  the  greatest  measures  ever  inaugu- 
rated for  the  advancement  and  )>ermanent  improvement  of  the  Indian,  and  the  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  it  in  the  past  is  the  slowness  with  which  the  scheme  has  been 
earned  into  effect,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  reservation  lines  have  been  bro> 
ken  down  and  citizenship  has  been  forced  upon  the  Indians  long  before  they  were  ready 
for  it.  With  their  surplus  lands  sold  to  settlers,  the  poor,  ignorant  people  are  to  a 
great  extent  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  class  of  men  largely  the  very  people  not 
wanted  amons;  the  Indians  on  account  of  their  want  of  principle,  mean,  designing 
ways,  and  utter  worthlessness.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  and  discredits 
the  allotment  policy. 

Commissioner  Browning,  in  one  of  his  good  talks  before  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  at  the  thirteenth  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  conference,  talking  of  the 
allotment  question,  said : 

Tli0  sapf^rviaioD  of  an  agent  over  Indiana  after  thoy  have  receivetl  tlieir  allotments  in  some  oaaea  la 
ahsolutelv  neceMftarv.  Some  have  8np])0se<l  that  after  allotments  were  made  and  the  Indians  became 
citispns  tfee  Affent  shonld  be  t>ftken  away.  But  the  Indian  has  been  Mustainefl  b\  the (Tovemment  nntll 
be  la  like  a  child;  and  juat  when  he  is  being  placed  on  his  feet  aa  an  independent  citizen  is  the  time 
when  he  moat  needs  the  assistance  of  the  De])artment.  We  baive  fonnd  that  at  sncli  a  time  we  need  to 
increase  the  number  of  farmers  and  asHi^tant  farmers  so  that  tlie  Indians  can  be  helped  to  put  in  their 
com,  fix  their  fences*,  bnild  their  houses,  etc.,  and  that  this  should  be  carried  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
or  even  longer,  until  they  learn  how  to  live  without  assistance. 

Farming  and  stock  raising  as  well  as  all  other  Industries  can  be  carried  on  to  a 
much  better  advantage  with  Indians  who  have  their  lands  in  severalty.  Teach  them 
that  they  have  a  home  of  their  own  and  the  work  they  are  doing  on  their  land  is 
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making  a  home  for  them  and  their  offsprlDg;  that  they  are  building  something  that 
can  not  be  taken  away  from  them.  Experience  teaches  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  an  Indian — I  mean  one  of  the  old  full-bloods  who  is  opposed  to  taking  allot- 
ments— to  go  upon  any  certain  piece  of  land  and  establish  himself  in  a  home  that 
he  must  caU  his  own.  He  has  too  long  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  of  the  land 
on  the  reservation  belongs  to  his  tribe  in  common,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  dig, 
plow,  and  plant  where  in  his  own  sweet  will  he  desires  to  do  so.  I  am  glad  that  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  allotments  in  severalty  is  gradually  dying  away  with  my 
Indians  and  with  others  I  hear  and  read  of,  and  some  of  those  who  have  in  the  past 
Bo  ])itterly  fought  allotments  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  a  farm  of 
their  own,  and  are  taking  steps  to  build  up  for  themselves  a  home  thereon. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  apparent  deviation  from  my  subject,  but  I  consider  the 
allotment  question  the  greatest  before  us  as  Indian  workers,  and  one  that  has  much 
to  do  with  the  future  or  our  charges.  Besides,  it  bears  upon  my  subject,  for  it  is 
educating,  and  with  education  comes  an  increased  interest  in  industries.  Those 
who  oppose  allotments  are  prone  to  point  out  a  few  isolated  cases,  such  as  that  of 
the  Omaha  Indians,  to  show  that  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  is  a  failure. 
The  fault,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  these  Indians  as  with  those  in  whose  charge 
they  have  been  placed.     As  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell  says: 

Too  much  ha«  been  expected  of  them.  They  were  not  given  the  protection  they  so  much  needed  in 
their  trying  honrs.  They  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  to  battle  with  a  shrewd  and  unacm- 
pulouH  people;  their  a^ent  wan  taken  from  them,  their  tribal  relations  had  previously  been  broken 
up,  and  neither  State  nor  county  wrapped  about  thorn  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law.  Under  such 
oircumstances  can  we  expect  much  more  than  a  failure?  Experience  has  taught  us  better,  and  wo 
can  expect  much  more  from  the  allotment  movement  in  the  future  if  properly  carried  out. 

From  the  old  full-blood  Indians  who  are  fixed  in  their  customs  and  habits  we  can 
expect  nothing  great  in  the  way  of  industrial  improvement,  and  every  point  gained 
with  them  in  this  direction  should  be  considered  a  victory.  In  the  youth  lies  our 
hope,  and  in  the  school  our  dependence  for  the  proper  fitting  of  these  youths  to  meet 
the  trying  battles  of  life. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  puz- 
zling questions  to  be  solved,  '*  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  graduates  of  our  indus- 
trial schools  when  they  return  to  their  reservation  home?  What  is  there  for  them 
at  present  but  the  camp,  the  dance,  and  the  nomadic  customs  of  their  .fathers?" 
A  young  Indian  is  sent  oif  to  one  of  our  training  schools  and  kept  there  until  he 
graduates  or  is  considered  fitted  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  for  himself.  He  is  givea 
an  industrial  as  well  as  an  English  training;  he  comes  home  and  finds  nothing  for 
him.  What  is  to  be  done?  I  have  actually  seen  bright  young  fellows,  only  six 
months  out  of  school,  attired  in  a  full-dress  costume  of  breechcloth,  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings, and  a  feather  in  his  hair,  daubed  over  with  paint,  dancing  for  dear  life  with 
the  old  men,  and  making  himself  one  of  the  "biggest  ducks  in  the  puddle,"  instead 
of  encouraging  his  more  ignorant  brothers  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  life,  as  he 
had  been  tau<rht  at  school.  Before  the  training  given  our  Indian  youth  can  be  of  the 
benefit  it  should  be  to  them  and  their  people  we  must  find  some  employment  for 
them  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 

In  order  to  give  them  employment  after  their  school  days  are  over  why  not  estab- 
lish factories  at  the  agencies  where  it  is  at  all  practicable?  A  ready  market  can  be 
found  for  all  the  products,  after  supplying  the  tribe  at  the  actual  cost  of  manufac- 
turing. The  Government  spends  vastsums  of  money  every  year  for  wagons,  plows, 
harness,  shoes,  etc.  These  articles  are  purchased  from  white  dealers.  Why  not  let 
the  Indians  manufacture  them  themselves,  thus  giving  our  young  graduates  employ- 
ment and,  I  dare  say,  the  schools  and  Indians  better  goods  than  they  now  get  under 
contract  and  at  less  prices.  I  am  satisfied  that  factories  such  as  I  speak  of  can  be 
run  successfully  at  a  majority  of  the  agencies.  Of  course  they  would  have  to  be 
started  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to  give  the  scheme  a  trial,  but  they  could  be  increaeed 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give  employment  to  new  graduates  and  to  meet  the 
demand  that  would  surely  exist  for  the  products  of  the  establishment.  These  facto- 
ries could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons  and  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department.  They  would  give  employment  to  all  who  had  been 
trained  in  special  lines  at  school  and  encourage  them  to  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. Those  who  desire  farming  could  go  upon  their  allotments  and  improve  them; 
those  who  did  not  take  to  farming  could  follow  the  avocations  of  their  choice  in  the 
factories,  and  either  lease  their  allotments  to  some  good  white  man  for  farming  or 

Sazing  purposes  or  hire  it  tended.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  education  we  give  our 
dians,  and  upon  which  so  much  money,  time,  and  care  are  spent,  is  not  doing  the 
good  it  should  do,  nor  will  it  do  so  until  some  way  is  found  to  put  it  to  practical  use 
immediately  upon  the  release  of  a  pupil  from  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate,  give  us  more  good  farmers  and  more  good  field  matrons, 
give  us  more  industrial  training  in  our  schools,  give  our  graduates  something  to  do 
when  they  return  to  their  homes,  give  all  the  Indiiins  their  allotments,  give  us  more 
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men  in  the  Indian  service  like  Secretary  Smith,  Commissioner  Browning,  and  Super- 
intendent Hailmann,  and  I  will  show  yon  such  an  improvement  in  tne  Indian  as 
all  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  their  work  have  hoped  for.  Of  courne  a  few  of 
the  weaker  ones  of  our  red  brothers  may  fall  by  the  wayside,  may  succnmb  to  the 
ex-il  induenees  and  temptations  which  freedom  and  citizenship  bring,  but  the  large 
m^^ority  will  safely  pass  the  dark  period  of  trial  and  bloom  into  sturdy  manhood 
and  intelligent  American  citizenship. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  KANSAS  INDIANS. 
By  Supt.  Thamak  Richky. 

The  Indians  of  Kansas  are  found  on  five  different  reservations  nnder  one  agency, 
the  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. 

The  reeervatioiis  are  named  and  located  as  follows:  The  Chippewa  and  Munsee  or 
Christian  Indians,  located  on  their  reservation  near  Ottawa,  Kans. ;  the  Pottawato- 
>  mie  Indians,  located  20  miles  northwest  of  Topeka,  in  Jackson  County;  the  Kickapoo 
Indians,  in  Brown  County,  west  of  Horton ;  the  Iowa  Indians,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Kansas  and  southeast  corner  of  Nebraska,  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  adjoining 
the  Iowa  Reservation  on  the  west  and  20  miles  north  from  Hiawatha. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  Chippewa  Indians  can  hardly  be  called 
Indians.  The  land  has  been  allotted  to  them  almost  twenty-five  years,  and  a  bill 
is  now  pending  that  they  may  receive  deeds  for  their  lands  and  no  longer  be  wards 
of  the  uovernment  but  citizens  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  the  most 
advanced  of  the  Kansas  Indians.  They  receive  no  other  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment than  $1,000  annual  annuities. 

Qeorge  Vix,  chief  of  police,  gives  the  following  account : 

In  rejcard  to  the  industriee  of  my  people,  the  confederated  bands,  known  as  the  Chippewa  and  Moncie 
or  Christian  Indians,  will  say  they  are  in  the  main  agriculturists  and  stock  raisers. 

In  the  growing  of  farm  products  com  takes  the  lead.  Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  oar  land  wheat 
and  oata  are  but  little  grown.  In  stock  raising  cattle  take  the  lead,  with  hogs  a  close  second.  Here* 
feofore  hogs  have  been  the  most  numerous,  hut  last  year  cholera  took  away  a  large  number  of  our 
•wine,  since  then  we  have  not  been  so  keen  to  have  very  many  of  them  on  hand.  Horses  come  third 
in  the  list,  and  but  few  mules  are  to  be  found.    No  sheep  are  handled  by  any  of  us. 

As  to  the  social  standing  of  ray  people,  we  have  no  fishermen  or  allronnd  loafers.  Most  of  our 
young  people  are  attending  school  at  Haskell,  and  some  have  gradnateil  with  honor  and  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  people.  Indian  superstition,  ghost  dances,  and  like  ceremonies  practiced  bv 
Indians  are  being  laughed  at  by  the  present  generation.  In  fact,  the  Indian  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 
About  05  per  cent  of  my  people  wholly  speak  the  English  language,  and  only  40  per  cent  of  ibem  can 
understand  their  own  languf^e. 

The  largest  tribe  of  this  agency  is  that  of  the  Pottawatomie.  This  reservation  is 
located  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Kansas,  and  is  well  watered,  many 
large  streams  crossing  the  reservation,  making  it  easily  adapted  to  farm  products  as 
well  as  stock  raising.  The  land  has  been  allotted  so  that  each  person  has  his  own 
property  nnder  his  own  control  subject  to  the  agent.  The  industries  of  this  reser- 
vation have  been  hindered  but  a  trifle  by  the  opposition  to  the  allotments.  This 
feeling  has  almost  all  been  overcomoi  so  that  progress  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
Com  IS  the  chief  ^ain  produced,  with  here  and  there  a  field  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
flax.  The  reservation  has  not  all  been  allotted,  and  there  are  many  tracts  not  opened 
np  for  farm  land.  This  gives  great  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  raise  horses  and 
cattle  as  well  as  for  the  cutting  and  making  of  hay.  A  large  number  of  horses  are 
raised  and  of  a  much  better  quality  than  heretofore.  There  are  many  cattle  raised 
by  a  few,  but  in  many  places  a  few  cattle  are  kept.  Hogs  are  kept  by  nearly  all  on 
this  reservation,  but  few  in  number.  Garden  vegetables  as  well  as  potatoes  are  pro- 
duced all  over  the  reservation.  A  great  amount  of  squaw  com  is  dried  and  kept  for 
winter  use  as  well  as  beans  and  pumpkins,  and  a  few  rows  of  tobacco  are  found 
here  and  there.  Since  the  land  has  been  allotted  to  them,  in  the  past  four  years  thev 
have  built  many  rods  of  fence,  both  wire  and  rail,  broken  up  new  land,  and  assisted 
in  building  new  houses.  The  bark  and  log  houses  are  fast  disappearing.  Some 
caves  and  other  ground  cellars  have  been  made.  The  younger  Indians  are  the  more 
industrious.  The  women  assist  in  preparing  the  poles,  also  preparing  and  placing 
the  bark  upon  the  poles  for  their  bark  houses  or  wigwams.  A  great  amount  of  bead- 
work  and  many  moccasins  are  made  by  the  women.  They  are  fast  adopting  the 
style  and  comfort  of  the  white  woman's  dress,  and  most  all  of  them  are  found  neatly 
and  nioely  dressed. 

The  next  tribe  of  importance  is  that  of  the  Kickapoos.  Superintendent  Wilson, 
in  charge  of  the  Indians  of  the  Kickapoo  Reservation,  says : 

"They  are  engaged  In  corn  culture  to  the  extent  of  700  acres,  roi)re8entfng^3(rdifferent  tracts  from  10  to 

80  acres  each,  small  patches  of  oats  and  vegetable  gardens,  raising  of  hogs,  about  200 :  and  many 

fSunilioa  have  poultry  and  some  cows,  one  man  as  many  as  20.    Horses  and  ponies  number  about  225. 

The  amount  of  fencing  bidlt  during  1896  is  close  to  1,900  rods,  not  less,  probably  more.    They  have 
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bnilt  3  miles  of  new  road  and  asnisted  wbit«  renters  to  a  considerable  extent  in  repairing  roads  aud 
bridges,  as  I  have  divided  the  reMervation  into  9  roa<l  diHtrietH,  with  an  overseer  in  each.  The  1,900 
rods  of  fencing  reprenent  l.OOO  postscut.  They  have  built,  nnussisted.  2  tVaine  houses,  and  aasist^d  in 
bnilding  lo  fruuie  houses,  besides  several  stabler,  vegetable  caves,  and  corn  cribs. 

They  are  beginning  to  pbiut  fruit  trees  and  otherwise  impruvo  their  farms.  Kach  year  the  amoant 
of  cultivated  land  increases,  as  the  Indians  become  reconciled  to  their  allotments,  Mitb  a  liltle 
encouragement.  They  are  purchasing  hetter  farm  teams  and  machinery,  and  one-hall^  of  the  tribe  is 
fairly  iudnstrious  and  all  have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  owe  but  litUe. 

The  Indian  church  exercises  a  reasonable  influence  for  good. 

The  iDtlians  on  the  Iowa  Reservation  are  next  to  the  Chlppewas  in  advancement 
and  civilization.  All  wear  citizen  clothing,  all  understand  English,  about  75  per 
cent  can  read  aud  write,  and  about  90  per  cent  speak  English,  and  many  of  them  can 
neither  speak  nor  underHtand  the  Indian  language. 

When  the  land  was  allotted  to  them  three  vears  ago  they  peaceably  settled  upon 
the  assigned  allotments  and  began  making  homes,  which  consist  of  good  houses, 
comfortably  built  and  many  of  them  neatly  furnished. 

The  women  among  the  lowas  are  all  industrious,  good  housekeepers,  good  cooks, 
and  know  how  to  make  home  comfortable.  Their  rooms  are  kept  quite  neat  and 
clean,  beds  neat  and  comfortable — not  oat  of  <loors  on  platforms,  but  in  the  houses . 
on  good  bedsteads  aud  mattresses.  They  assist  in  making  and  caring  for  the  gardens, 
raise  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks.  During  the  proper  season  they  care  for 
fruits  aud  vegetables,  preparing  tliera  for  winter  use.  A  large  amount  of  corn  and 
beans  are  dried,  and  last  year  many  apples  were  dried  and  made  into  butter.  They 
gather  wild  berries  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale.  The  majority 
of  them  dress  neat  and  clean,  and  if  clothes  are  worn  they  are  carefully  patched. 

But  little  bead  work  is  made  among  them;  the  time  is  devoted  more  to  the  making 
of  onilte  and  chair  cushions.    A  very  few  mats  are  woven. 

Tne  men  are  not  quite  so  paiustaking,  although  there  are  \  ery  few  who  spend  their 
time  loafing  during  busy  seasons.  They  farm  on  an  average  from  10  to  100  acres 
each,  as  they  are  equipped  with  farming  implements  and  teams.  All  the  allotments 
are  in  some  stage  of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Corn  is  the  chief  crop,  although 
this  season  a  larger  acreage  of  wheat,  oats,  cane,  millet,  and  potatoes  has  been 
cared  for.  On  some  farms  a  small  field  of  tame  grass,  as  timothy  or  clover,  is  sown, 
and  some  small  patches  of  alfalfa  have  been  sown  with  good  results.  Good  orchards 
are  found  and  each  year  more  frnit  trees  are  planted. 

Those  Indians  whose  allotments  were  given  in  the  timbered  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation have  worked  faithfully  and  removed  the  timber,  making  it  into  posts,  saw 
logs,  and  cord  wood,  then  cleared  and  broken  the  land,  getting  it  into  a  tillable  con- 
dition, from  which  good  crops  of  corn  have  been  produced. 

There  are  no  large  herds  of  horses  found  on  this  reservation,  but  at  each  home 
one  or  more  teams  are  kept,  and  where  we  find  good  teams  we  also  find  good  harness 
and  farm  wagons  and  spring  wagons.  But  few  cows  are  kept  on  this  reservation. 
All  raise  hogs,  some  quite  extensively,  others  very  few. 

The  Sac  Indians,  as  they  are  called,  are  few  in  number,  reserved  in  manner,  quiet 
in  habits.  They  differ  very  much  from  the  lowas  in  industries,  or  lack  of  industries, 
rather.  Their  laud  is  allotted  to  them,  and  each  family  is  found  living  upon  the 
allotment  of  some  member  of  tbe  family. 

The  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  farm  crops.  All  allotted  land  is  in 
an  excellent  coudition.  No  Sac  Indian  man  works  his  own  farm.  All  the  land  is 
rented  and  brings  in  a  return  of  $3  to  $3.50  ]>er  acre.  From  this  rent  money  good 
houses  have  been  built,  and  each  farm  is  under  good  fence.  They  have  good  teams, 
wagons,  spring  wagons,  a  few  top  buggies,  and  all  have  good  harness  and  large 
debts.    They  raise  no  horses,  no  cattle,  and  but  few  hogs. 

The  women  make  mats,  moccasins,  and  a  great  variety  of  belts,  hatbands,  and 
other  beadwork.  Some  of  them  are  very  skillful  in  needlework,  making  for  pres- 
ents alone  a  large  amount  of  riblxm  work.  Still  others  are  very  skillful  with  very 
rude  aud  simple  tools,  a  knife  and  a  bit  of  trlass,  and  after  many  days  of  patient 
toil  have  made  wooden  knives,  ftirks,  spoons,  cups,  plates,  and  bowls,  very  neatly 
and  nicely  carved.  The  Sac  women  take  little  or  no  interest  in  home  making  and 
home  adornments.  Much  time  is  spent  in  the  little  villages  near  by  and  on  neigh- 
boring reservations. 

Take  the  Indians  on  all  these  reservations  and  we  find  them  all  more  industrious, 
helpful,  and  self-supporting  than  in  times  past.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  indus- 
tries of  the  white  men  now  upon  these  reservations  may  be  imitated  and  that  our 
older  Indians  will  still  grow  more  helpful,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  now  in  our 
reservation  schools  may  be  seen  upon  the  younger  generations.  These,  united  with 
industries  taught  in  nonreservation  schools,  all  combined,  will  at  last  assist  these 
people  to  become  the  useful  citizens  this  State  is  now  demanding. 
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INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  KIOWA  AGENCY  INDIANS. 
By  Supt.  CoBA  Dunn. 

The  conntry  tributary  to  the  so-called  Kiowa  Agency  is,  like  ancient  Gaul,  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  division  taking  its  name  from  the  leading  Indian  tribe  located 
upon  it.  The  official  name  of  the  agency^  located  at  Auadarko,  is  therefore  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency. 

With  the  Wiebitas  are  located  the  Caddos,  with  remnants  of  Keechies,  Wacos,  and 
Tahaacanies,  the  ]a8t-name<l  tribes  having  lost  their  identity  in  complete  affiliation 
with  the  Wiebitas. 

A  summation  of  the  reported  progress  of  tliese  Indians  for  the  past  ten  years 
would  place  them  far  beyond  the  average  white  citizen  in  civilization,  and  we  should 
be,  like  the  individual  in  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  called  upon  to  describe  a 
condition  of  things  a  century  or  more  in  advance  of  us.  That  there  is,  in  spite  of 
this  boasted  improvement,  much  yet  to  be  desired  for  them  is  not  due  alone  to  the  fact 
that  published  reports  are  usually  written  by  persons  interested  in  making  them  as 
flattering  as  possible,  and  should  therefore  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  these  tribes,  in  common  with  that  of  most  Indians 
is  a  series  of  advancements  and  retrogressions  occasioned  by  varying  external 
influences. 

Among  the  most  adverse  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  ghost  dance  as  introduced 
among  the  Caddos  and  Wiebitas  five  years  ago.  For  years  previous  to  this  time 
these  people  had  lived  in  settled  homes,  cultivating  their  farms,  and  caring  for  stock 
with  great  industry  and  considerable  skill,  so  that  they  were  practically  a  self- 
supporting  people,  but  under  the  influence  of  this  craze  their  homes  were  aban- 
doned, their  fields  left  untilled,  and  their  cattle  sacrificed  to  feed  the  crowds 
assembled  at  the  dances.  Thus  were  the  fruits  of  years  of  eftbrt  swept  away.  It 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  stringent  measures  of  repression  have  now  greatly 
reduced  this  evil  and  the  Indians  most  affected  are  gradually  recovering  lost  grouna. 

Another  drawback  to  the  continued  progress  of  these  tribes  has  been  the  variable 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  them,  occasioned  by  frequent  changes  in  the  offi- 
cial head  of  the  agency.  Many  men  of  many  minds  have  planned  and  instituted 
reforms,  all  good  enough  in  their  way,  which  would,  if  carried  out,  doubtless  have 
proved  beneficial  to  the  Indian,  but  before  results  from  these  well-meant  efibrts 
could  be  expected,  presto !  the  scene  changes,  new  actors  appear,  and  new  ideas 
obtain. 

In  view  of  these  shifting  administrations  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Indian 
should  assume  the  attitude  of  a  disinterested  observer,  animated  only  bv  a  thrifty 
desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  incoming  officials,  to  which  end  he  lends  him- 
self to  a  vigorous  and  hearty  abuse  of  the  retiring  ones.  '^The  King  is  dead!  Long 
live  the  King!''  translated  into  agency  lingo  becomes  ''Old  agent  no  good!  New 
agent  heap  good ! '' 

That  it  IS  now  possible  to  link  honesty  and  ability  with  permanency  in  the  Indian 
service  is  the  brightest  ray  in  the  new  day  that  is  dawning  for  the  Indian.  The 
nonpartisan  administration  of  affairs  the  Kiowa  Agency  has  enjoyed  the  past  two 
years  has  already  produced  wonderful  results,  and  greater  are  yet  to  come.  Many 
Indians  who  hitherto  had  no  fixed  homes  have  during  this  time  abandoned  their 
nomadic  wanderings  over  the  reservation  and  settlea  upon  allotments,  building 
houses,  and  cultivating  their  lands. 

A  wise  innovation  in  the  annual  estimate  of  last  year  substituted  lumber  for  the 
usual  tepee  cloth,  and  the  Indians  were  notified  that  a  deposit  of  $50  lo  pay  for  car- 
pentry work  would  secure  them  a  well-finished  two-room  house.  Sixty  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  thereby  exhausting  the  allowance  of  lumber  for  the 
year,  and  a  number  have  already  made  the  necesssry  deposit  in  anticipation  of  a 
similar  opportunity  in  the  coming  year.  In  addition  to  the  60  mentioned,  10  houses 
were  built  by  the  agency  carpenter,  the  Indians  furnishing  the  lumber;  175  buildings 
of  all  kinds  were  erected,  for  which  the  Indians  furnished  both  material  and  labor, 
making  a  total  of  245  buildings  for  the  year.  I  regret  to  say  that  with  them  house 
building  is  as  yet  something  of  a  fad,  indulged  in  more  for  the  pleasure  of  possession 
than  for  the  home  comforts  involved,  as  too  often  the  adjacent  tepee  is  the  real  home 
of  the  family^  the  house  being  kept  for  storage  purposes. 

A  gradual  industrial  development  is  the  natural  outcome  of  this  permanent  home 
making.  The  seeds  that  a  few  years  ago  were  issued  only  to  be  boiled  and  eaten 
by  hungry  Kiowas  are  now  carefully  planted  and  cultivated  under  the  supervising 
farmer's  direction.  Every  year  adds  to  the  variety  of  Fmall  crops  cultivated.  When 
one  considers  the  uncertainty  of  rain  in  the  discouraging  climate  of  southern  Okla- 
homa and  the  certainty  of  the  dreaded  hot  winds  dealing  death  to  all  vegetation,  it 
is  surprising  how  willingly  the  Indian  undergoes  the  necessary  labor  of  putting  in  a 
crop  for  the  very  disproportionate  results  obtained. 
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The  philosophy  with  which  he  views  his  frequent  failures  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  know,  as  does  his  white  hrother,  that  his 
misfortunes  are  all  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  currency  and  tariff  questions  by 
the  political  party  in  power  and  must  be  remedied  at  the  polls.  He  simply  concludes 
that  the  "medicine"  is  bad,  and  hopes  for  better  luck  next  time. 

A  statement  of  the  probable  success  of  various  crops  in  an  average  season  would 
read  something  like  the  following:  Wheat  and  oats,  almost  certain  failure;  indian 
corn,  in  some  sections  a  partial  success,  others  total  failure;  millet  and  sugar  cane, 
fairly  successful:  kaffir  corn,  milo  maize,  and  kindred  foraj^e  plants,  successful. 
The  list  of  possible  crops  is  thus  narrowed  to  a  point  precluding  farming  for  profit 
even  if  an  Indian  could  be  found  with  ambition  to  undertake  anything  l^yond  the 
mere  supply  of  personal  needs. 

While  it  is  doubtless  well  that  agriculture  shonld  be  encoaraged,  cattle  raising 
will  always,  as  it  is  now,  be  the  chief  industry  of  the  country.  The  Kiowa  Reser- 
vation is  essentially  nature's  pasture  ground,  and  without  a  material  modification 
of  climate  no  possible  crop  can  equal  the  rich  native  grasses.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact  the  Kiowas,  Comanohes,  and  Apaches  were  induced  the  present  year  to  expend 
nearly  $40,000  of  the  annual  rental  from  their  leased  pasture  lands  in  the  purchase 
of  stock  cattle.  The  issue  of  these  cattle  was  attended  bv  restrictions  compelling 
them  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  intended  and  not  to  furnish  feasts  for  the  insatiable 
appetites  of  their  owners. 

There  are  about  10,000  head  of  cattle  alreadv  credited  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Kiowa  Agency  Indians,  and  a  few  years'  careful  cultivation  of  this  industry  ought 
to  do  mnoh.  toward  making  them  self-supporting.  Until  the  coming  of  this  time  it 
is  hoped  that  they  may  continue  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands.  These 
lands  are  valuable  onlv  in  large  tracts,  and  an  early  opening  of  them  for  settlement 
is  to  be  deprecated  alike  for  the  Indian  and  for  the  white  settler.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  neitner  a  popular  nor  a  politic  sentiment,  and  I  have  only  entertained  it  myself 
since  becoming  acquainted  witli  the  class  of  people  thronging  to  newly  opened  Indian 
lands  and  have  noted  their  rapacious  greed  for  everything  belonging  to  the  Indian. 

Among  the  minor  industries  of  the  Kiowa  Agency  Indians  may  be  mentioned  the 
sale  of  firewood  to  the  Government  schools  and  agency  employees,  which  bi-ings  in 
an  annual  revenue  of  some  thousands  of  dollars;  also  the  transportation  of  Govern- 
ment freight  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  and  they  are  given  preference 
in  furnishing  beef  cattle,  hay,  and  grain  for  Government  use. 

As  an  Indian  reservation  is  not  an  inviting  field  for  the  investment  of  capital,  there 
are  no  industrial  enterprises  available  for  the  employment  of  returned  students  from 
nonreservation  schools  trained  in  the  various  trades.  Except  the  few  who  secure 
work  in  the  schools  and  agency,  they  must  either  cultivate  the  soil  as  their  fathers 
are  doing  or  else  do  nothing  at  all.  Unfortunately  a  majority  prefer  the  latter 
course.  If  these  trained  workers  could  be  kept  where  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  their  skill,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  them  and  also  for  the  reser- 
vation, as  Satan  busies  himself  there  as  elsewhere  in  finding  mischief  for  idle  hands 
to  do. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  excellent  training  given  by  the  industrial  schools, 
but  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  system  which  produces  tailors  attired  in 
sheets,  shoemakers  whose  feet  know  only  moccasins,  and  blacksmiths  who  lie  around 
camps  until  strength  to  wield  the  hammer  and  skill  and  inclination  to  use  it  are  all 
lost  together.  If  ''to  educate  a  child  is  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life,"  it  would  seem  a  mistake  is  being  made  in  permitting  these  young 
Eersons  to  spend  years  in  the  acquirement  of  technical  skill  which  they  will  never 
ave  an  opportunity  to  use. 

While  to  a  superficial  observer  the  progress  of  the  Kiowa  Agency  Indians  may  seem 
slow,  to  one  acquainted  with  their  history  and  past  condition  there  is  much  to  encour- 
age. Their  willingness  and  even  eagerness  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  civilization,  their 
frequently  expressed  anxiety  in  regard  to  their  own  and  their  children's  future, 
their  increasing  appreciation  of  advantages  of  education  and  consequent  friendliness 
toward  the  schools,  all  betoken  an  awakened  sense  of  their  inability  to  maintain 
the  old  order  of  things  and  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  new. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  WESTERN  ARIZONA  INDIANS. 

By  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowAN. 

It  strikes  me  that  my  subject,  "Industries  of  western  Arizona  Indians,''  is  about  as 
dry  as  an  Arizona  desert.  In  contour  and  conditions  western  Arizona  is  exceedingly 
diversified,  varying  from  mountain  heights  and  scenery  rivaling  Switzerland's  world- 
famed  grandeur  to  low  valleys  bom  of  alluvial  deposits  so  eager  to  picture  real 
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object  lessons  of  nature's  matchless  industry  that  it  would  seem  a  grand  conspiracy 
exists  between  soil,  sun,  and  moisture  to  distance  the  records  of  classic  Nile's  mar- 
velous fertility.  The  various  Indian  tribes  in  western  Arizona  are  just  as  diversified 
in  habit  and  condition. 

The  Yava-Supais  are  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  the  Cataract  Canyon,  a 
worthy  scion  of  the  noble  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  To  reach  their  rude  vil- 
lages one  must  descend  some  2,000  feet  of  almost  perpendicular  wall  by  a  narrow, 
tortaoQS  trail  that  twists  and  bends  and  zigzags  like  a  small  boy's  avoidance  of  truth. 
Then  follows  a  tiresome  but  delightful  tramp  of  15  miles  over  varicolored  stones 
and  massive  bowlders,  far  surpassing,  in  every  way,  the  rocky  road  to  Dublin,  between 
granite  and  sandstone  walls  that  rise,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel,  rigid,  unyielding,  and 
austere,  every  step  revealing  thrilling  surprises  that  charm  the  sense  and  awe  the  soul. 
One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  great  people  in  the  midst  of  such  sublime 
sarronndings,  yet  the  Supais  are  but  an  ordinary  race,  their  isolation  protecting  them 
from  most  of  the  white  man's  vices,  while  it  intensifies  their  own.  They  live  by 
tilling  the  soil  and  by  the  chase.  They  understand  irrigation  in  its  crude  form  and 
produce  sufficient  of  the  common  vegetables  for  their  comfortable  maintenance.  A. 
number  of  vears  ago  nature,  outraged  by  their  indolence  and  improvidence,  deter- 
mined to  cnastise  them  in  a  way  they  would  understand  and  -not  soon  forget,  so- 
delnged  the  narrow  canyon  with  floods,  sweeping  away  shack,  stock,  and  provender. 
Since  then  they  have  carefully  cached  abundant  supplies  far  up  the  precipitous  walls 
and  are  never  destitute. 

Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  grazing  country,  they  yet  possess  no  stock, 
save  the  bucking  broncho  and  the  patient,  indispensable  burro.  Surrounded  with 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  for  years^  they  have  learned  nothing,  and  care 
less,  about  even  the  simplest  elements  of  the  science.  A  good  school  has  lately  been 
established  there,  however,  whose  light  will  gradually  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
as  the  years  roll  by,  until  it  will  become  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  tne  lonely  red  man, 
as  be  tosses  about  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  wild  Hualapais  are  another  tribe  in  western  Arizona.  They  are  relics  of  the 
good  old  days  of  stealthy  espionage  culminating  in  some  daring  and  bloody  coup. 
They  are  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  have  consequently  been  well  cared  for  by 
the  Government.  Since  they  were  conquered,  a  good  manv  years  ago  now,  they  have 
been  rationed,  and  have,  therefore,  little  incentive  to  industry  of  any  kind,  except 
that  of  mischief-making  and  the  consumption  of  whisky,  at  which  they  are  experts. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent  cowboys  and  are  employed  in  preference  to  the  whites 
for  such  work.  They  do  not  live  on  their  reservation,  but  scatter  themselves  all  over 
western  Arizona,  in  families  or  small  bands,  locating  for  a  few  months  at  a  time  near 
some  spring,  where  they  can  raise  a  small  garden.  They  are  good  workers,  when 
they  will  work,  which  is  when  they  are  destitute  and  hunger  pinches.  Quite  a  num- 
ber labor  about  the  mines,  earning  good  wa<:es,  while  others  make  a  respectable 
competence  by  selling  wood,  hay,  etc.  A  few  have  accumulated  some  money,  and 
two  or  three  have  very  small  bands  of  cattle. 

This  is  enough  to  fertilize  the  imagination  of  certain  people  and  cause  them  to 
bubble  and  eiiervesce  into  little  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  delight,  as  though  such 
a  fact  was  the  culmination  of  modem  achievements.  I  am  not  one  to  rave  over  an 
Indian's  accumulation  of  $10;  neither  can  I  go  into  ecstasies  of  rapture  when  an 
Indian  has  gained  a  small  band  of  cattle.  AV  hen  he  accomplishes  these  things  he 
does  well,  and  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted,  but  certainly  not  petted  and  idol- 
ized and  spoiled. 

So  long  have  these  Indians  been  fed,  that  they  have  grown  into  the  way  of  thinking 
that  the  Government  owes  them  a  living.  They  look  upon  this  old  world  and  most  of 
the  other  planets  as  belonging  to  them  in  fee  simple,  and  believe  their  Great  Spirit 
permits  the  white  man  to  exist  and  multiply  simply  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
servants  and  handmaidens  to  minister  to  the  needs  and  caprice  of  their  immaculate 
selves.  The  majority  of  this  tribe  weave  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  but  perch  about 
upon  the  rocky  ribs  of  their  sentinel  buttes,  like  eaglets  about  the  rim  of  their  lofty 
nests,  sitting  with  outstretched  neck  and  gaping  maw  waiting  for  the  grubs  to  fall 
like  manna  without  money  and  without  price. 

The  Mojaves,  Chimhnevas,  and  Yumas  are  the  three  remaining  tribes  in  western 
Arizona  about  whom  I  will  say  a  few  words.  They  are  all  river  Indians,  having  their 
rude  homes  and  small  farms  along  the  low,  damp  places  of  the  Coloratlo  River.  This 
river,  like  its  brother,  the  Nile,  overflows  at  least  once  every  year,  adding  large  ai-eas 
here  and  carrying  away  whole  sections  there,  and  deluging  the  remainder  with  solu- 
ble deposits  from  the  best  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  three  States  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada — collecting  involuntary  tribute,  so  to  speak,  from  these  more 
fortunate  sections.  After  the  overflow  comes  the  Indian's  seed  time.  Then  the  vir- 
gin soil,  fertilized  and  dampened  by  the  prodigal  river,  and  brooded  over  day  and 
night  by  the  torrid  heat,  soon  incubates  the  timid  seed  and  urges  it  forward  to 
abundant  harvests. 
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These  tribes,  especially  the  Mojaves  and  Chimhnevas,  are  excellent  workers.  They 
rise  with  the  faintest  streaks  of  dawn,  sowing,  planting,  eliminating.  Almost  every 
year  it  becomes  necessary  to  clear  new  tields  and  erect  new  mansions,  owing  to  the 
shifty  nature  of  the  channel.  These  little  trials  are  borne  with  perfect  good  natnre. 
These  tribes  rec»*ive  nothing  from  the  Qovemment,  and  require  nothing,  except  the 
personal  ownerHhip  of  their  lauds.  Of  course,  they  are  ready  to  accept  all  the  goods 
the  gods,  in  the  form  of  a  bounteous  Government,  will  provide,  and  some  time  some 
man  will  be  in  charge  of  them  who  will  get  goods  and  annuities  galore  for  them,  and 
think  he  has  done  a  great  thing.  There  are  such  —men  who  measure  their  work  and 
their  success  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  gifts  they  have  persuaded  the  Govern- 
ment to  bestow  upon  their  Indians,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  grave  results  of  such 
thoughtless  action,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  giving  of  gifts  or  money  in  largesse, 
without  requiring  its  equivalent  in  honest  labor,  is  the  meanest  form  of  bribery  and 
tends  invariably  to  breed  a  race  of  servile  sycophants  and  blood-sucking  parasites. 

Many  of  the  men  of  these  tribes  are  employed  as  section  hands  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  in  preference  to  other  colored  applicants,  and 
are  |)aid  good  wages.  Occasionally  one  is  found  intelligent  and  trusty  enough  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  a  '^  g^^g*'*  This  is  a  high  post  of  honor,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
good-natured  rivalry  between  them.  As  one  of  my  '^  graduated"  boys  expressed  it, 
''He  hoped  some  day  to  become  a  boss  and  make  a  career  for  himself.'' 

Here  I  mi^ht  appropriately  close  this  paper,  having  listed  the  in<lustries  of  western 
Arizona  Indians,  but  to  close  at  such  a  pmnt  would  leave  a  wrong  impression  in  your 
minds.  You  would  naturally  conclude  that  the  owne*rship  of  such  land  and  soch 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment  ought  to  bring  them  to  the  zenith  of  pros- 
perity. But  it  is  one  thing  to  make  money,  quite  another  to  employ  it  for  our  bet- 
terment.   Is  a  man  who  makes  $10  and  contracts  $15  indebtedness  prosperous  f 

Thus  it  is  with  these  Indians.  All  the  lucre  they  secure  goes  at  the  gambling 
table  or  in  riotous  living.  They  carry  into  actual  practice  the  altruistic  doctrine  of 
commonage.  They  share  alike  in  home,  bed,  food,  money,  gossip,  and  love,  and 
when  these  are  all  gone  and  the  gaunt  specter  of  hunger  snaps  and  snarls  at  their 
emaciated  forms,  they  await  in  common  the  inevitable  end  in  Htoical  indifference, 
like  a  motley  group  of  uncanny  el  vis  snapping  their  bony  fingers  and  grinning  at  fate. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  these  tribe's  is  their  superb  indifference, 
their  magnificent  nonchalance,  their  colossal  indolence.  Their  souls  become  fired 
with  a  spark  of  interest,  of  enthusiasm,  which  fiashes  and  expires,  leaving  behind 
nothing  but  the  anhes  of  sullen,  hopeless  despair.  Their  will  power  awakes  from  its 
deep  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  marvelous  possibilities,  only  to 
wearily  close  its  heavy  lids  and  sink  back  to  ease  and  nothingness  at  the  sight  of 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  save  them — education.  In  heredity  they  were 
established,  in  education  they  may  become  free.  But  it  must  be  an  education  of 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  will  crush  into  powder  the  century  crust  of  indolence 
entombing  their  latent  energies  and  fire  them  with  the  zeal  of  infinite  possibilities. 

"  Indian  nature  is  human  nature  bound  in  red.''  The  Indian  possesses  the  same 
elements  of  greatness  that  we  possess.  That  they  remain  in  embryo  is  the  fault  of 
his  environment,  not  of  his  creation.  Even  as  a  grain  of  wheat  entombed  in  an  air- 
tight vessel  will  retain  its  vitality  for  a  hundred  years,  so  the  Indian,  sealed  and 
bottled  and  stored  away  in  the  darkest  comer  of  his  reservation  cellar,  where  the 
ennobling  rays  of  civilization  are  as  rare  and  infrequent  as  angels'  visits,  still  retains 
down  deep  iii  the  uncultivated  garden  of  his  soul,  choked  by  the  st-alwart  weeds  of 
superstition  and  dragged  down  by  the  clinging  poison  vines  of  indolence,  but  still 
vital,  all  the  germs  of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

It  is  our  task  to  cultivate  this  neglected  garden ;  ours  to  strive  to  woo  the  enchanted 
lover,  to  entice  him  far  away  and  beyond  the  sweet  influence  of  the  siren  queen, 
indolence's  magic  inthrallmeut ;  ours  to  don  the  chaiu  armor  of  duty  and  enter  the 
lists  for  the  rescue  of  a  will  so  weakened  by  long  indulgence  that  it  lies  a  passive 
victim  in  the  soft  lap  of  ease,  and  then,  when  rescued,  to  inject  into  its  shriveled 
and  emaciated  carcass  the  burning  elixir  of  enthusiasm  and  that  steadfast  endurance 
that  falters  not  until  it  hears  the  splash  of  Charon's  oar. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  stimulate  the  static  indolence  of  the  Indian  into  dynamic 
effort  by  the  issue  of  rations,  annuities,  and  money  as  to  create  a  dancing  master 
from  a  South  American  mummy.  The  Indiau  is  as  one  who  has  ears  that  near  not, 
and  eyes  that  see  not,  or,  rather,  his  hearing  and  eyesight  are  limited  by  his  inertia. 

To  illustrate :  A  few  years  ago  a  typical  Indian  might  have  been  seen  wending  his 
way  across  a  Western  prairie.  In  the  long  black  hair  that  swept  his  pony's  back 
were  bound  numerous  eagle  feathers,  typical  of  his  high  rank,  while  over  his  mass- 
ive shoulders  was  draped  in  careless  grace  a  robe  of  priceless  value.  Across  the 
pommel  of  his  rude,  homemade  saddle  there  rested  a  magnificent  Winchester,  and  his 
oelt  was  heavy  with  knife,  tomahawk,  and  ammunition.  As  the  sun  descended,  this 
warrior  brave  stood  beside  a  beautiful,  rushing  river.    On  his  right  there  arose, 
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almost  within  toaoh  of  heaven,  a  majestic  mountain,  whose  hoary  head  bore  abundant 
evidence  of  winter's  tempestuous  blasts.  Far  up  its  rugged  and  corrugated  sides 
there  oozed  forth  a  pearly  drop,  born  ot  the  melting  snows,  but  resembliug  in  the 
distance  a  tear  drop  slipping  betwixt  an  old  man's  watery  eyelids.  JSlyly  iu  and  out 
amoD^  the  rocks  it  crept,  until  gaining  courage  with  volume  it  sang  and  danced  and 
leaped  o'er  precipice  and  cauyon  gorge  in  its  mad  career  of  freedom  until  it  reached 
the  level  plain  below.  The  stalwart  Indian  gazed  about  him  for  a  momt* nt  in  stolid 
indiflTerence,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  ennobling  charms  aud  vast  material  possibilities 
of  the  picturesque  environment,  then  watered  himself  and  his  steed,  slowly  munched 
his  scant  meal  of  dried  meat^  and  lay  down  on  the  green  grass — and  snored. 

A  year  or  two  later  a  white  man  stood  beside  tnis  same  pearly  stream.  As  he 
slipped  from  his  tired  steed  the  weariness  of  a  week's  hard  travel  seemed  to  drop 
frt>m  him  like  the  load  of  sin  from  the  back  of  Christian,  and  he  stood  enraptured 
before  the  matchless  beauties  of  nature's  handiwork.  Gradually  his  senses  tasted 
and  approved  the  landscape;  gradually  his  horizon  lifted  and  vanished  like  a  cloud 
of  mist  before  a  southern  breeze,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  inhnit-e  practical 
possibilities  of  the  valley.  All  night  lolig  he  sat  and  dreamed,  deepisiug  sleep,  and 
when  morning  awoke  he  began  his  task.  Lofty  trees,  so  long  the  habitat  of  bird  and 
sqnirrel,  in  another  form  became  the  home  of  man.  A  portion  of  the  fertile  river 
was  coaxed  out  upon  the  thirsty  plains  so  unused  to  such  gentle  baptismal  courtesy 
that  it  laughed  aloud  in  glee  and  gave  birth  to  abundant  harvest  of  grain,  fruit,  and 
flower.  A  mill  was  soon  built  that  added  its  rich  barytone  to  nature's  chorus.  A 
few  years  more  and  beautiful  human  homes  replaced  those  of  the  prairie  dog  and 
badger;  the  gay  laughter  of  children,  the  melancholy  hoot  of  the  owl ;  the  chime  of 
ohnrch  and  school  bells,  the  clang  of  the  tom-tom,  and  the  starry  flag  the  medioine- 
pole  with  its  bright  red  flannel  pennant. 

These  marvelous  results  were  entirely  due  to  the  white  man's  energy  and  indus- 
try. He  had  a  mind  to  think  and  plan  and  a  will  to  do  and  dare.  Nature  had  done 
no  more  for  him  than  for  his  red  brother,  but  education  had  flrst  cut  the  fretting 
chains  of  ignorance,  which  freed  his  will  and  then  stimulated  and  urged  it  on  to 
higher  and  yet  higher  achievements. 

The  freedom,  then,  of  the  individual  will,  and  the  assault  aud  demolishment  of 
the  fortress  of  inertia  enthralling  the  red  man,  is  all  the  aid  to  industry  our  Western 
Arizona  Indian  requires  or  should  receive. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FACTOR. 
By  Miss  JmrNY  EaicaoN. 

Of  the  many  systems  of  manual  training  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  pablic  schools  of  Europe,  the  Swedish  sloyd  is  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
The  word  '* sloyd"  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic,  and  means  ** dexterity;"  in  old 
Swedish  we  find  the  adjective  **slog,"  which  means  "artistic"  or  "skillful."  Other 
languages  also  have  the  same  word,  but  with  a  meaning  that  refers  more  distinct- 
ively to  the  educational  idea.  In  English  it  is  synonymous  with  manual  training  as 
distinguished  from  industrial  or  technical  training. 

The  idea  of  using  manual  training  for  public  education  is  not  a  new  one.  If  we 
go  back  some  centuries  ago  we  will  find  that  many  of  the  prominent  educators  and 
reformers  of  those  days  have  spoken  and  written  on  this  subject,  and  more  than  one 
of  them  has  applied  it  to  practice.  Luther  and  Zwingli,  the  two  great  reformers, 
have  written  a  great  deal  about  it.  Herman  Francke  gave  instruction  in  wood- 
turning,  pasteboard  work,  and  glass- cutting  in  his  great  and  famous  school  in  Halle 
in  Germany.  John  Locke,  the  great  English  philosopher,  says  in  one  of  his  essays 
on  education  that  children  should  early  be  trained  in  corporal  work.  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  says  that  there  is  no  kind  of  manual  training 
so  well  adapted  for  educational  purposes  as  cai*pentering.  Henrik  Pestallozzi,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  teachers,  also  speaks  of  the  importance  of  methodical  arrange- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  manual  training.  Friedrich  Froebel,  founder  of  the  kinder- 
garten system,  places  manual  work  in  the  center  of  the  instruction  system,  and 
groups  all  the  other  subjects  around  it.  A  great  many  other  educators  of  olden 
limes  agree  upon  this  subject.  Many  more  names  can  be  mentioned,  such  as  Karl 
Friedrich  in  his  work  on  Education  to  Work;  Michael  le  Peletier  in  1" ranee  in  1793; 
J.  G.  Fiohte  and  A.  H.  Niemeyer  iu  Germany  in  1754.    The  latter  says: 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  physical  labor,  carpentr;^  may  be  considered  as  the  most  suitable  handicraft 
for  the  yoang,  on  account  of  the  many  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  accomplished  in  it,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  fltreat  variety  of  tools  eniployed.  Carpentry  is  not  beyond  the  natural  powers  of  the 
child.  It  is  well  to  teach  hlni  to  handle  snub  tools  as  are  u»ed  in  the  home— the  saw,  the  ax,  the  ham- 
ner,  auger,  etc.  Neglecting  this,  we  are  really  making  our  children  helpless,  since  they  will  be  unable 
to  use  the  common  tools  without  probable  injury  to  themselves. 
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Bnt  comiDg  back  to  our  country,  we  find  a  man  whose  name  is  one  of  those  that 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  educational  sloyd  work.  His  name  is  Uno  Cy^noeus,  bom 
in  Finland  in  1810,  where  he  became  what  he  rightly  was  called,  **the  father  of  the 
public  schools."  Deeply  interested  in  pedagogical  questions,  he  began  to  study  and 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  principles  of  educa- 
tion, and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  come  to  ^ood  results,  hand  and  brain 
must  be  equally  trained.  Some  of  his  principles  taken  from  observation  of  the 
school  work  are  the  following: 

The  nianiial  work  ia  to  be  applied  as  a  nieana  of  formal  education ;  that  is,  to  develop  the  eye  to  the 
sense  or  form  and  the  hand  to  dexterity,  not  for  the  particular  trade,  but  for  promoting  symmetry  in 
general,  and  creating  orderlinesn  and  neatnesn.  Carpenter  work,  turning,  ancf  smith's  worlc  are  excel- 
lent to  this  end.  The  manual  work  is  neither  to  be  ariven  like  a  trade  nor  to  be  regarded  as  a  recrea- 
tion or  play;  it  must  hold  a  position  of  equal  importance  with  other  subjects.  For  these  reasoDs  it 
must  be  taught  by  pedagogically  educated  persons.  The  teacher  himself  must  study  the  theory  and 
its  practical  application.    He  must  have  a  true  conception  of  it«  aim  as  a  means  of  formal  training. 

For  several  years  Cygnoeus  was  in  correspondence  with  Director  Otto  Salomon  at 
Naas,  whose  great  work  as  the  founder  of  educational  sloyd  in  Sweden  is  well  known, 
and  we  have  many  of  the  letters  exchanged  between  those  two  educators  to  thank 
for  the  excellent  principles  and  the  brilliant  results  of  our  modem  sloyd  schools. 

In  1870  sloyd  was  taught  only  in  some  primary  schools  in  Sweden,  but  the  number 
of  institutes  where  it  was  introduced  grew  rapidly.  The  work  at  first  consisted  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  the  various  trades.  In  Stockholm  in  1882  and  in  Gothen- 
bnrff  in  1887  the  instruction  was  changed  into  regular  educational  manual  training. 
At  the  Naas  Sloyd  Seminary  the  methodical  arrangement  of  instruction  was  origi- 
nally worked  out.  Althougb  sloyd  is  not  obligatory  in  Sweden,  there  are  now  over 
1,500  schools  which  have  introduced  the  Naas  system.  Since  1875  nearly  2,000  teach- 
ers have  taken  the  sloyd  training  there,  among  them  several  hundred  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  Finland  sloyd  is  obligatory  in  the  country  public  schools;  in  Helsingsfors,  the 
the  capital  of  the  country,  n  as  existed  for  a  number  of  years  a  pedagogical  sloyd  insti- 
tute lor  the  training  of  teachers.  It  was  established  by  Miss  Wera  ^jelt,  a  graduate 
from  Naas.  In  Norway  sloyd  is  taught  in  several  public  normal  colleges  and  is  made 
obligatory  in  the  public  schools  for  boys  of  11  and  12  years  of  age.  In  Denmark  it 
is  generally  in  the  high  school  that  sloyd  has  been  introduced,  and  in  1882  the 
Copenhagen  Home  Industrial  Society  established  a  large  sloyd  school  for  children 
from  the  ** commune"  or  public  schools.  Sloyd  schools  have  been  organized  in  a 
great  many  cities  in  Germany  and  the  German*  Government  has  founded  a  normal 
sloyd  school  in  Leipzig.  Austria,  France,  Russia,  the  Baltic  provinces,  Switzerland, 
Italy.  Belgium,  Hungary,  England,  Brazil,  and  Australia  have  introduced  the 
Swedish  sloyd  in  a  great  many  schools.  Teachers  from  all  the  above  countries  have 
taken  sloyd  training  at  Naas,  and  the  interest  in  the  work  is  constantly  increasing. 

In  America,  this  great  and  wide-awake  country,  a  great  field  is  open  to  sloyd,  and  it 
hos  come  to  be  recognized  by  teachers  and  educators  as  the  one  thing  still  needful  in 
the  public  schools,  as  the  connecting  link  between  kindergarten  and  nigher  grades  of 
manual  training.  There  are  in  Boston  a  number  of  excellent  sloyd  schools  in  oper- 
ation, established  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larson,  a  graduate  from  Naas.  *  A  great  number  of 
American  teachers  nave  taken  their  training  in  those  schools  and  spread  the  work 
to  many  parts  of  the  country,  even  as  far  as  Colorado  and  California,  where  several 
schools  have  adopted  it. 

In  Chicago  sloyd  has  grown  quite  famous,  having  for  several  years  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  skillful  and  intelligent  teacher,  Miss  Meri  Toppelius,  from  Finland, 
who  introduced  it  there  in  1890,  and  made  a  most  perfect  success  of  it.  Her  death 
in  January,  this  year,  was  a  very  great  loss  to  the  American  sloyd  work  in  the  West. 
She  also  was  the  clever  publisher  of  the  sloyd  drawings  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  before  you  to-day.  They  are  worked  out  in  a  very  intelligent,  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  way,  easy  to  understand  even  by  the  youngest  children,  and 
arranged  in  the  most  excellent  systematic  order. 

In  speaking  of  sloyd  or  other  kinds  of  manual  training  there  must  be  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  word  means.  All  opponents  of  it  and  all  ignorant  of  the  real 
meaning  and  importance  of  such  training  st^irt  from  the  entirely  false  idea  that 
manual  instruction  in  the  public  school  had  for  its  aim  the  training  of  children  for 
mechanics.  In  reference  especially  to  sloyd,  we  constantly  meet  with  the  great  mis- 
understanding that  the  object  is  to  make  carpenters  of  the  children.  Such  is  not 
and  has  never  been  the  intention  of  sloyd  instructors;  there  is  a  much  higher  and 
nobler  meaning  in  this  training,  and  its  pur]>OKe  is  entirely  educational.  Parents 
again  often  make  a  great  mistake  in  praising  the  sloyd  school  as  ''a  con  venieut  place 
to  keep  the  children  out  of  mischief."  If  this  occupation  has  no  other  purpose,  the 
true  educational  value  is  lost. 

Sloyd  has  for  its  aim  indirectly  to  prepare  the  child  for  life  by  training  the  hand 
as  a  servant  of  the  brain.  It  develops  self-reliance  and  independence;  trains  the 
child  to  habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order;  it  teaches  habits  of  industry  and 
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perseverance,  develops  the  physical  powers,  and  trains  the  eye  to  the  sense  of  form 
and  the  hand  to  general  dexterity. 

Another  important  facnity  of  sloyd  is  its  power  to  bring  about  love  for  usual  work, 
but  the  work  must  be  a  real  one  and  not  "play  at  work."  The  child  must  learn  to 
onderstand  the  true  nature  of  work,  so  that  he  will  do  it  voluntlarily,  and  the  models 
made  should  be  useful  things — no  articles  of  luxury  or  toys. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  educational  sloyd  and  so-called  practical 
sloyd.  In  the  former  the  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  the  worker,  in  the  lat- 
ter to  the  work.  Yet  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  two  terms  ''eduoa- 
tionar'  and  "practical"  are  by  no  means  antagonistic  to  each  other,  for  what  is 
educationally  right  must  also  be  practical,  and  vice  versa. 

Here  a  few  words  about  the  teacher  of  this  brauth,  his  duties,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions required.  It  is  naturally  understood  that  a  teacher  must  thoroughly  know  the 
subject  he  is  going  to  teach;  thus  it  is  here  necessary  that  the  instructor  of  educa- 
tional sloyd  IS  in  every  way  familiar  with  its  aims  and  with  the  means  by  which 
these  may  be  attained.  One  of  these  means  is  dexterity  in  the  right  use  of  tools. 
But  that  only  is  far  from  sufficient  to  make  a  good  sloyd  instructor,  for  from  this 
point  of  view  the  skillful  artisan  would  be  the  best  teacher.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  artisan  is  not  the  best  person  to  fill  so  responsible  a  position.  He 
mav  have  all  the  technical  dexterity,  but  if  he  lacks  the  professional  training  he 
will  be  unable  properly  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  impress  it  upon  the  child's 
mind. 

The  sloyd  teacher's  work  is  first  to  instruct,  second  to  watch  over  the  pupiFs  work, 
for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  the  child  what  he  has  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  also 
to  see  that  it  is  done  in  the  proper  way.  His  duties  are  many;  he  must  see  that  the 
pupils  hold  the  tools  in  the  ri^ht  way,' that  the  working  positions  are  the  right  ones, 
and  that  the  work  is  methodically  done.  He  must  critically  examine  every  piece ; 
encourage  one,  warn  another,  concentrate  his  attention  on  a  great  many  things  at 
once,  lead  without  making  the  pupils  too  dependent  on  his  leadings,  and,  above  all, 
with  pedagogical  tact  decide  when  his  directions  are  necessary  and  when  not.  The 
child  should  be  inspired  with  ambitious  desires  to  do  the  entire  work  himself.  Much 
harm  has  been  done  by  helping  a  pupil  .too  much ;  he  soon  learns  to  become  negligent 
and  to  depend  not  on  his  own  resources,  but  on  those  of  others.  Too  much  also  mak^s 
him  deceitful,  because  it  will  permit  him  to  claim  as  his  own  a  work  partly  done  by 
others.  The  teacher  must  never  force  a  child  to  accept  much  unnecessary  assistance 
or  help  him  to  overcome  all  his  difficulties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  develop  self-reliance 
and  independence  in  him  as  much  as  possible.  Therefore  he  should  conduct  and 
superintend,  but  never  put  his  hand  to  it.  The  words  "Never  touch  the  pupils' 
work"  should  be  a  gospel  for  every  sloyd  teacher  and  somethiug  that  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind. 

Another  important  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  finished  product  is  not  the  end 
sought,  but  the  effect  upon  the  worker  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  him ;  the  thought 
evolved  in  the  making  of  the  finished  model  is  the  great  end.  The  teacher's  duty  is 
to  require  of  the  nupil  his  very  best;  yet  he  must  constantly  look  not  so  much  for 
the  perfectly  finished  model  ns  for  the  highest  motive  actuating  the  child,  the  desire 
to  do  his  best,  which  may  often  be  very  imperfect.  Order  and  exactness  in  making 
the  sloyd  models  require  much  training;  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  make  quite  exact 
models  and  yet  remain  very  disorderly  in  the  manner  of  work.  Neatness  aud  accu- 
racy should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  all  habits  of  careless  working  be  broken 
off,  or  one  great  feature  of  the  educational  value  of  wood  sloyd  is  lost.  There  are, 
as  we  know,  several  different  kinds  of  sloyd,  such  as  clay  modeling,  straw  plaiting, 
brush  making,  metal  work,  etc. ;  but  none  of  these  mentioned  allows  of  cleanliness 
and  neatness  in  a^  high  a  degree  as  wood  sloyd,  and  this  is  also  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  it  is  so  well  adapted  for  educational  purposes. 

Another  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  in  sloyd  is  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  the  body.  The  sloyd  lesson  keeps  the  children  fresh  through  the  entire 
day.  It  gives  their  brains  a  necessary  rest  from  their  mental  studies  and  thus  enables 
them  to  do  that  part  of  their  work  far  better.  Great  attention  should  be  ^iven  to 
the  working  positions;  everv  exercise  should  have  its  appropriate  position;  no 
cramped  or  unhealthy  ones  should  ever  be  allowed.  Special  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  position  taken  by  the  head,  chest,  and  feet,  and  an  excellent  thing  is 
to  let  the  children  use  both  hands  alternately.  The  principles  which  underlie  any 
rational  system  of  gymnastics  should  guide  us  in  this  work;  physical  strength  com- 
bined with  full  symmetry  of  the  body  should  be  developed.  As  the  manual-training 
work  in  school  is  intended  to  give  a  wholesome  variety  and  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  the  "sitting  still"  in  the  schoolroom,  it  must  include  nothing  which  inter- 
feres with  healthy  bodily  development. 

Whether  sloyd  should  be  taught  individually  or  as  class  instruction  is  a  question 
greatly  discussed.  Experience  has  shown  that  manual  training  is  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational value  when  it  is  taught  individually.    Educators  agree  upon  the  subject 
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that  the  child's  natnre  is  the  foundation  npon  which  educational  systems  must  be 
built.  Then  the  same  instruction  can  not  suit  all.  for  as  children  have  different  capa- 
bilities individual  instruction  is  necessary  to  make  the  work  most  valuable  to  them. 

In  France  and  Denmark  the  method  of  class  instruction  in  sloyd  is  practiced ;  in 
some  schools  the  pupils  have  to  go  through  the  exercises  at  the  command  of  the 
teacher.  Such  a  method  is  entirely  pernicious;  the  result  is  generally  that  the 
pupils  do  not  keep  together  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  as  one  child  with 
a  few  movements  of  the  sume  tool  does  as  much  work  as  it  takes  another  a  great 
many  movements  to  accomplish.  There  are  many  different  opinions  on  this  subject. 
A  well  known  American  authority  prefers  class  instruction,  and  states  that  indi- 
yidual  instruction  drives  the  pupil  into  idleness  while  waiting  for  the  teacher.  Yet 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  great  deal  less  '^  waiting''  where  individual 
instruction  is  practiced  than  in  schools  with  class  instruction.  In  the  latter  the 
good  and  fast  working  pupils  are  kept  back  while  waiting  for  the  teacher.  Here  one 
18  dependent  on  the  other,  the  industrious  child  on  the  lazy  one,  the  skillful  on  the 
unhandy,  the  attentive  on  the  inattentive,  the  careful  on  the  careless,  and  so  on. 
Supplementary  work  has  been  attempted  in  sloyd  schools  with  class  instruction,  but 
has  proved  to  be  very  unsuccessful,  because  the  pupils  who  received  such  work 
almost  always  were  thone  who  needed  it  least,  generally  the  best  ones,  because  this 
supplementary  work  is  not  given  to  the  child  for  the  sake  of  his  own  individuality, 
but  for  that  of  others,  and  thus  is  entirely  coudemnable  from  a  pedagogical  point  of 
view.  The  most  common  method  used  is  to  allow  the  pupils  who  have  finished  their 
models  to  wait  for  the  others  without  doing  anything  at  all.  The  value  of  such  a 
method  certainly  requires  no  comment. 

Pestalozzi  says:  '* Every  true  method  of  education  must  be  based  upon  the  build- 
ing of  the  individual."  AH  manual  or  sloyd  work  should  be  taught  individually. 
In  Sweden  and  Finland,  where  such  instruction  has  been  applied  for  many  years, 
this  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  from  both  the  practical  and  the  pedagogical 
standpoint.  Each  pnnil  in  the  class  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  model 
quite  independent  of  tne  others.  It  thus  instills  in  him  more  interest  and  love  for 
Uie  work  and  also  gives  the  instructor  a  far  better  chance  to  study  the  pupil's  char- 
acter, and  as  sloyd  is  an  educational  medium  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
has  proved  to  be  almost  impossible  to  apply  class  instruction  to  much  advantage. 
Children  are  living,  individual  units,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  parts  of  a  machine. 

Should  boys  and  girls  be  given  the  same  kind  of  work  in  manual  training f  In 
sloyd  we  often  meet  with  this  question:  "What  is  the  object  of  teaching  girls  thi« 
work  f "  We  usually  assume  that  boys  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  use 
of  tools.  But  why  not  let  girls  also  become  sot  W^hy  not  in  them  as  well  as  in  the 
boys  develop  general  dexterity  f  Why  not  train  their  eyes  to  the  sense  of  form  and 
give  them  the  advantage  of  this  healthy  bodily  labor?  Why  not  in  their  character 
also  instill  love  for  work  in  general,  train  them  also  to  habits  of  order  and  neatness, 
and  teach  them  habits  of  attention,  industry,  and  perseverance  t  Why  shonld  not  the 
development  of  the  physical  pow^ers  of  the  girls  be  promoted!  Why  should  they  be 
deprived  of  the  privileges  which  in  sloyd  are  given  to  the  boysf  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  so  treated.  As  sloyd  is  a  means  of  education,  it  is  intended  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  Therefore  I  appeal  to  you,  teachers  and  educators,  let  the  girls 
as  well  as  the  boys  partake  in  this  training  which  is  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
true  usefulness.  It  will  make  of  them  better  women  and  better  wives,  and  will  in 
many  ways  prepare  them  for  life  in  general. 

The  fruit  on  the  tree  of  education  ripens  slowly.  My  decided  opinion  is  that  peda- 
gogical sloyd  when  understood  and  well  applied  has  in  a  very  high  degree  a  matur- 
ing influence  on  the  educational  system  in  general.  In  stimulating  the  mental  and 
physical  activity  it  brings  upon  our  young  p«ople  blessings  which  wiU  render  them 
useful  throughout  their  entire  lives.  The  trinity  of  a  well-trained  hand,  head,  and 
heart  is  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROM  A  MECHANIC'S  STANDPOINT. 
By  David  Bunker. 

Lo!  the  poor  Tnrlinn,  whoHe  antiitored  mind 

Sees  Goa  in  the  cloade  aud  hears  Him  in  the  wind. 

That  the  "  untutored  mind  "  of  the  Indian  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
liberal  education  needs  no  demonstration  before  an  assemblage  like  this.  Possibly 
back  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  there  may  still  be  found  many  who  think  of  Indians 
only  as  wild,  implacable  savages  skulking  through  the  woods  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  lift  a  scalp  or  depredate  some  peaceful  home,  dressed  in  uncouth  garments  and 
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covered  with  feathers  and  war  paint.  To  each  the  discnssion  of  the  question  of  edn- 
catin^  the  Indian  might  be  interesting  and  profitable.  To  us  who  are  in  the  work 
it  Tvould  simply  be  a  waste  of  time. 

That  the  Indiun  can  be  taught  to  labor  with  his  hands  in  all  manner  of  industrial 
parsuits  is  equally  in  evidence.  Then  it  is  not  the  part  of  his  education  that  we  are 
to  consider,  but  the  manner  of  it.  My  own  experience  in  this  line  niaj'  not  be  amiss 
in  illastration  of  the  Indian  boy's  capability  of  acquiring  skill  in  the  labor  of  his 
bands. 

I  entered  Haskell  Institute  as  wa^on  maker  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1891.  We 
did  not  occupy  our  present  commodious  quarters  till  the  lattt^r  part  of  the  following 
November,  being  crowded  into  a  room  no  larger  than  our  present  shop,  with  the 
blacksmith  occupying  one-half  of  it. 

With  7  boys  in  my  detail  at  that  time,  I  have  had  60  diiferent  boys  under  my 
instruction  during  that  period.  Their  tenure  has  varied  from  one  day  to  tbree 
years.  I  work  no  more  than  six  boys  at  one  time,  that  being  the  number  of  benches, 
(six  ill  the  forenoon  and  six  in  the  afternoon),  and  much  of  the  time  not  that  many. 
Thns  you  can  see  that  chaujires  have  necessarily  bet*n  quite  frequent. 

Onr  work  is  all  done  by  hand,  only  as  it  is  furnished  "  machine  shaped, ''  and  some 
of  that  it  is  necessary  to  reshape.  Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  product  of  the 
shop  for  the  live  and  one-third  years  has  been  the  woodwork  of  290  farm  wagons,  6 
spnug  wagons,  and  one  20-pas8enger  wagonette,  just  completed.  While  the  quality  of 
the  work,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  be  expected  to  all  be  first  grade,  yet 
the  most  of  it  would  compare  favorably  with  the  average  factory  wagons  in  the 
market,  as  may  be  attested  by  many  who  have  purchased  and  used  them  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Lawrence.  Other  departments  could  make  equally  as  good  showing 
were  it  required. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  Indian's  ability  to  learn  a  trade,  I  wish  to  mention 
two  individual  cases  coming  under  my  experience.  These  also  might  be  duplicated 
in  other  departments.  The  first  case  was  a  wild  Apache  from  San  Carlos  Agency, 
Ariz.  His  Indian  name  was  £s  kla  na,  but  we  knew  him  by  the  name  of  John  J. 
Ingalls.  John  was  put  upon  my  detail  in  February,  1892.  I  had  not  had  as  much 
experience  then  as  I  have  had  since,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  the  most 
unpromising  and  hopeless  subject  to  make  a  wagon  mal<er  out  of  that  could  be 
imagined;  but  he  was  on  my  hands  and  my  duty  was  to  do  the  best  I  could.  He 
scarcely  understood  a  word  of  English,  and  every  tool  seemed  a  curiosity  and  puzzle 
to  him.  I  had  to  teach  him  altogether  by  signs,  going  through  the  motions  myself 
and  indicating  that  I  wanted  him  to  do  the  same.  In  this  manner,  perseveriugly, 
little  by  little,  I  taught  him  to  handle  the  saws,  planes,  and  drawing  knife.  I  was 
keeping  him  at  work  on  such  things  as  required  little  or  no  skill  and  that  made 
Uttle  fSfference  whether  they  were  straight,  square,  or  smooth.  I  wanted  him  to 
acquire  the  use  of  these  most  common  of  tools.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  or  there- 
abouts, he  appeared  uneasy  and  very  sullen  at  times.  His  face  wore  a  savage  look 
that  was  alarming.  I  began  to  think  that  he  wanted  to  be  advanced  to  something 
higher,  yet  I  didn't  believe  he  was  quite  capable  of  it;  but  I  finally  concluded,  as 
an  experiment,  to  try  him.  The  experiment  was  a  success.  When  he  realized  that 
I  was  going  to  put  him  ahead,  so  that  in  time  he  could  really  learn  to  make  a  wagon, 
yon  ought  to  have  seen  his  face  light  up.  He  went  to  work  with  a  vim  that  I  nad 
not  thought  him  capable  of  before.  In  three  months  from  that  time  I  was  taking 
pains  to  call  the  attention  of  visitors  to  his  work  and  explain  the  circumstances 
and  relate  my  experience  with  him.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  could,  in  a  very 
ereditable  manner,  make  any  part  of  a  wagon  without  my  strict  supervision.  He 
proved  an  Inspiration  to  me.  Through  him  I  learned  not  to  be  discouraged,  however 
unpromising  a  boy  might  at  first  appear.  I  have  had  a  number  of  simuar  surprises 
since. 

The  other  case  was  Andrew  Rapp,  a  Michigan  Pottawatomie  boy  who  had  already 
been  in  school  nearly  two  years.  He  had  tried  at  various  times  to  get  into  the  wagon 
shop,  but  from  one  cause  or  another  he  had  failed  He  was  placed  on  my  detail  in 
April,  1892.  The  disciplinarian  warned  me  that  he  would  not  prove  of  very  much 
account,  as  he  had  been  in  so  many  different  places  and  didn't  stay  long  in  any,  and 
be  thought  him  trifling  and  unsteady.  But  that  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Ihe 
place  fitted  him  and  he  fitted  the  place.  He  advanced  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  his  time  expired  and  he  went  home,  he  was  the  best  workman  I  had, 
and  I  had  some  who  had  been  in  the  shop  for  three  years.  Shortly  after  going  home 
he  hired  into  a  shop  in  the  city  of  Niles,  Mich.,  at  $35  per  month,  and  at  last  accounts 
was  stil)  at  work  there. 

These  are  some  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  picture.  There  are  dark  shades  as  well. 
We  have  our  trials,  our  difficulties,  and  drawbacks.  Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  inborn  indolence  of  the  race.  We  can  not 
expect  to  cure  him  of  that  immediately.    It  will  take  at  least  a  generation  to  do 
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this  effectually,  but  it  can  be  improved  to  a  large  extent.  Education,  properly 
applied,  will  largely  fit  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  civilized  industry, 
and  that  task  belongs  to  the  industrial  teachers  of  our  industrial  training  schools. 

Here  I  wish  to  beg  pardon  in  advance,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  schoolma'ams  and 
schoolmasters,  if  in  what  I  may  have  to  say  from  "  the  standpoint  of  a  mechanic  "  I 
tread  somewhat  upon  your  toes  and  seem  ,to  disparage  your  part  of  the  work  and 
magnify  our  own.  Possibly  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should.  "  I  magnify  mine  oflace.*' 
For  the  moment  I  stand  as  the  representative  and  champion,  if  you  please,  of  aU  the 
industrial  educators  in  the  Indian  service. 

In  Haskell  Institute  (and  I  judge  that  in  all  other  schools  of  the  kind  it  is  practi- 
cally the  same)  the  education  of  the  head  takes  precedence,  and  is  constantly  crowded 
to  the  front,  to  the  great  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  education  of  the  hands. 
With  the  Indian  boy  or  girl,  as  with  the  white  boy  or  girl,  the  great  question  of  life 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  *' bread  and  butter"  and  how  t«  get  it.  With  the  white 
men  there  are  but  comparatively  a  small  number  who  have  the  aspiration,  the  fac- 
ulty, or  ambition  to  earn  their  living  with  the  labor  of  their  brain.  Can  you  expect 
more  of  an  Indian?  Many  a  white  man  has  gone  through  life  successfully  with  but 
a  '•  common-school  education."  A  higher  education  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  and 
all  ri^ht  for  those  whose  situation  in  life  permits  them  to  pursue  it,  but  I  seriously 
<luestion  whether  the  Government's  obligation  to  the  Indian  to  give  him  a  good  start 
in  life  requires  more  than  a  good  common-school  education. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  Indian's  indolent  disposition.  The  study  of  books 
tends  to  beget  sedentary  habits.  There  is  no  incentive  to  activity  of  body  in  books; 
only  of  the  brain.  It  then  devolves,  as  I  said  before,  upon  the  industrial  teachers 
to  educate  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  into  habits  of  industry. 

To  accomplish  this  it  would  seem  to  me  that  greater  stress  should  be  put  upon  the 
industrial  education.  Something  like  the  system  of  the  schoolroom  should  be 
adopted  in  the  workshops — a  system  of  marking  grades  in  ranks  of  proficiency, 
amount  and  quality  of  work,  and  also  deportment.  Wherever  it  can  be  done  adopt 
a  certain  line  of  work  for  one  grade,  and  compel  a  certain  marking  on  that  grade  to 
be  acquired  before  advancing  to  another,  and  so  on.  I  am  aware  that  the  grading  of 
the  work  in  some  of  the  shops  would  be  altogether  a  difficult  task,  still  the  marking 
could  be  done  and  averages  determined  that  would  indicate  the  pupiPs  standing. 

In  my  own  shop  I  can  do  it  very  well,  and  I  am  proposing,  on  a  suggestion  of  our 
disciplinarian,  to  divide  the  work  there  into  four  grades,  and  if  a  boy  is  smart  enough 
he  will  have  passed  through  all  the  grades  and  know  how  to  do  all  the  woodwork 
on  a  wagon  in  one  year.  My  plan  is  this,  the  first  two  months  to  be  spent  in  acquir- 
ing the  use  of  tools  on  such  parts  of  a  wagon  as  are  not  difficult  and  need  little  or 
no  skill.  With  the  average  boy  this  is  time  enough  for  that  part.  The  second  grade 
would  include  work  more  difficult,  and  cover  a  period  of  three  months;  the  next 
three  months  still  more  difficult  and  intricate  work,  and  the  fourth  grade  would 
include  what  I  consider  the  most  intricate  part  of  wagon  making,  that  is,  the  fitting 
of  thimble  skeins  on  the  axletrees  but  as  there  would  not  be  enough  of  that  to  keep 
all  busy  who  might  be  in  that  grade  they  might  do  the  extra  work,  that  is,  repairing 
and  anything  outside  of  wagon  making.' with  occasionally  work  in  one  of  the  lower 
grades.  Thus,  you  see,  I  have  covered  a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  twelfth 
month  I  would  call  review  month,  and  have  him  make  a  wagon  entire  from  the 
beginning  and  complete  every  part  of  it  by  himself,  and  the  ability  manifested  in 
this  review  would  determine  the  future  course  to  be  pursued  with  him. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  many  boys  would  be  able  to  complete  the  course  in  this 
specified  time;  a  few  would,  and  for  their  benefit  I  would  fix  the  grade  periods  about 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  thone  who  could  not  ''  pass"  at  the  examination  of  each  grade 
would  have  to  do  as  at  school — go  back  and  travel  the  road  over  again.  This,  with 
the  markings,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  an  incentive  to  greater  diligence,  and  tend  to 
drive  oat  that  spirit  of  indolence  with  which  they  are  possessed. 

It  will  be  up-hill  work,  however,  I  fear,  unless  we  can  have  a  head  over  all  the 
industries ;  a  sort  of  principal  teacher  to  look  after  interests  of  all  alike,  and  systema- 
tize and  unify  all  as  one,  and  see  that  any  system  that  might  be  adopted  is  strictly 
conformed  to.  As  it  is  now  in  our  school  at  Haskell  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
have  any  such  system  broken  up  by  the  changing  of  grades  in  the  schoolroom  by 
which  their  schoolroom  hours  are  changed  from  forenoon  to  afternoon,  or  vice  versa, 
thus  disorganizing  the  shops  by  throwing  too  many  boys  into  one  part  of  the  day  to 
be  accommodated,  and,  as  has  frequently  been  done,  compelling  some  of  the  boys 
to  seek  employment  in  some  place  where  they  did  not  care  to  go.  With  us  this  has 
been  in  some  instances  very  pernicious,  and  holding,  as  we  industrial  teachers  do, 
that  our  part  of  the  work  is  of  the  greater  importance  of  the  two  in  the  future  of 
the  Indian,  we  plead  for  a  greater  recognition  of  our  rights  and  immunities.  I  could 
name  a  dozen  boys  out  of  my  60  who  have  thus  been  turned  away  without  a  fair 
trial  of  what  they  were  able  to  accomplish.    So  far  we  have  had  no  redress  when 
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complaint  has  been  made,  for,  lo !  the  schoolroom  is  superior  to  the  workshop.  I 
do  not  ask  for  a  reversal  of  the  positions,  only  that  the  workshop  be  in  some  manner, 
by  some  means,  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  schoolroom. 

There  are  some  things  which  only  have  an  indirect  tendency  as  a  panacea  for  this 
inherent  laziness,  but  do  have  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  efficiency.  One  of  these 
thinii^  is  the  quality  of  material  which  is  furnished.  Year  after  year  we  put  in  our 
estimates  specilying  that  the  quality  of  our  material  shall  be  the  best  in  the  market, 
and  when  it  arrives  it  is  as  apt  to  be  the  poorest  as  anything  else.  I  notice  that  all 
departments  make  the  same  complaint.  A  remonstrance  to  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington meets  with  no  satisfactory  response.  It  is  furnished  by  contract,  and  bears 
the  stamp  of  an  authorized  inspector;  therefore  it  must  be  all  right,  and  we  have 
no  business  to  say  it  is  not.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us,  and  the  finished 
product  would  be  more  satisfactory  all  around  if  it  could  be  so  fixed  that  we  could 
go  into  the  open  markets  and  select  our  own  material.  I  believe  there  would  be  a 
considerable  saving  in  it  besides.  I  am  now  discarding  and  wasting  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  spokes  received  on  last  year's  estimate.  If  they  were  bought  on  open 
market  and  proved  unfit  for  use  they  could  be  returned  and  exchanged  for  better,  or 
have  the  money  refunded. 

Again,  the  pupils  should  be  posted  as  to  the  cost  of  all  materials  and  tools  used  in 
their  respective  departments  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  labor.  I  care  not  by  what 
means  this  is  done,  but  if  the  material  were  bought  in  the  open  market  and  copies  of 
the  invoices  made  accessible  to  the  pupils  that  would  help.  So  would  the  price 
catalogues  published  in  large  book  form  by  many  leading  business  firms;  and  the 
explanation  of  discounts  on  regular  price  lists  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  pupil 
should  he  ever  go  into  business  on  his  own  account. 

Books  and  periodicals  on  each  particular  line  of  work,  if  obtainable,  would  be  of 
great  aasistance  to  those  especially  who  had  finished  one  year's  course.  By  these  a 
correct  nomenclature  of  eacn  different  trade  might  be  secured.  There  are  so  many 
different  names  for  some  parts  of  a  wagon  that  I  am  not  sure  myself,  sometimes,  that 
I  use  the  correct  one.  Literature  on  the  various  trades  would  beour  authority  in  such 
cases. 

I  believe,  also,  that  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  drawing  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  those  pupils  who  had  advanced  to  the  second  year  in  the  course  I  have  out- 
lined. I  do  not  mean  by  this  architectural  drawing  and  designing,  but  simply  enough 
of  elementary  principles  to  enable  them  to  draft  on  paper  the  main  features  of  any 
vehicle  or  machine  they  might  wish  to  construct.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  natural 
artists,  draw  nice  pictures  with  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon,  which  is  well,  and  the  talent 
should  be  encouraged ;  but  there  are  those  who  have  not  a  talent  for  free-hand  draw- 
ing who  have  a  mechanical  turn,  and  such  would  be  greatly  helped  by  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  drawing. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  our  work  that  we  feel  are  wrong  and  need  right- 
ing. I  may  not  have  indicated  the  best  way  of  bringing  about  a  proper  change,  out 
my  purpose  will  have  been  accomplished  if  I  provoke  a  discussion  of  these  things, 
and  in  this  way  bring  about  a  better  understanding  in  the  matter. 

The  way  we  look  at  things  as  they  exist  they  are  unbalanced,  ''lopsided,^'  and  all 
we  ask  is  that  they  be  straightened  up,  so  that  the  movement  of  tbe  work  will  not 
be  so  much  like  that  of  a  man  with  a  lame  foot  or  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other. 

Before  I  close  let  me  once  more  plead  for  the  status  of  the  industrial  department 
of  our  industrial  schools.  The  Indian,  as  well  as  the  white  man,  must  ''eat  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  and  there  is  no  departing  from  that  decree.  In  the  classic 
language  attributed  to  President  Lincoln,  lie  must  "  root  hog  or  die."  He  can  not  live 
on  abstract  ideas,  only  so  far  as  those  ideas  may  serve  for  helps  in  his  struggles  for  life. 
Let  us  put  practical  ideas  into  his  mind,  give  him  something  that  he  can  use  every 
day.  Let  us  also  keep  constantly  in  mind  his  inherent  nature  and  disposition,  and 
let  every  plan  of  ours  have  the  eradication  of  this  disposition  in  view  above  every 
other  consideration,  even,  if  need  be,  to  giving  a  little  less  heed  to  the  amount  of 
brain  education.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  is  termed  a 
"good  education,"  but  the  value  should  be  estimated  only  by  the  practical  use  that 
can  be  made  of  it  in  the  great  struggle  for  life. 

The  Indian  can  not  always  be  an  iumoner  of  the  Government.  He  must  soon,  and 
▼ery  soon,  too,  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  To  prepare  him  for  that 
is  to  prepare  him  to  help  himself.  Then,  "  as  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest"  to  com- 
pel her  young  to  go  out  on  the  strength  of  their  own  wings,  let  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  understand  that  after  leaving  the  school  and  training  so  generously  provided 
for  them  they  must  from  that  time  on  look  out  for  themselves. 
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HOME  MAKING:  HOW  IT  MAY  BE  TAUGHT  WHERE  THE  OUTING  SYSTEM 

IS  NOT  PRACTICABLE. 

By  Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnson. 

If  it  is  poRsible  that  a  common  thonght  can  pervade  an  CDtire  people,  that  one 
motive  can  dominate  the  heart  and  life  of  a  nation,  the  realization  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  American  people.  They  have  come  t^om  all  nations  and  climes,  with  various 
ideals,  but  for  the  same  end — to  secure  a  home. 

Many  have  not  found  it  all  they  fancied;  have  not  realized  the  fact  that  homes  are 
not  found  ready-made ;  that  they  must  be  created ;  that  the  elements  must  exist  in 
the  individual.  If  he  has  brought  with  him  industry,  thrift,  honesty,  he  has  doubt- 
less been  successful;  if  he  has  idly  dreamed  of  a  land  where  man  can  live  otherwise 
than  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  has  suffered  disappointment. 

That  this  latter  class  exists  is  very  evident  from  the  unrest  that  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  disposition  to  rove  in  search  of  something  better;  in  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
that  has  created  riots.  Thiukin;^  people  have  been  studying  the  question,  How  can 
we  make  good,  peaceable  citizens  of  this  element? 

The  problem  is  bein^  solved  by  improving  their  homes,  educating  their  children. 
The  great  trend  of  philanthropic  work  of  the  present  day  Is  to  this  end — the  estab- 
lishing of  free  kindergartens,  of  college  and  university  settlements,  of  such  institu- 
tions as  Hull  House  and  Toynbee  Hall,  bringing  poor  people  in  contact  with  the 
comforts  and  culture  of  a  refined  home  life,  at  the  same  time  teaching  them  to  improve 
the  basest  surroundings.  These  have  ail  proved  an  nnquestioned  success.  Bat  the 
condition  of  the  homes  of  the  people  is  not  left  for  the  consideration  of  churches 
and  charitable  institutions  alone;  it  has  become  a  question  of  great  moment  to  the 
best  interest  of  municipal  and  national  government,  a  fact  so  well  established  as  to 
have  become  proverbial  that  In  the  homes  of  the  people  lies  the  safeguard  of  the 
nation.    Good  citizenship  is  the  product  of  g[ood  homes. 

If  this  bo  the  power  that  is  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  anarchistic  foreigner,  will 
it  not  produce  a  like  result  if  applied  to  the  Indians  of  our  landf  Are  there  not 
characteristics  common  to  all  human  beings,  and,  if  appealed  to,  will  they  not  at  all 
times  produce  like  results  f 

Love  of  physical  comfort,  of  offspring,  of  home,  whatever  that  may  sl^ify — are  not 
these  common  to  all?  Growth  must  be  according  to  nature's  laws :  **  First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.^^  The  road  that  leads  to  the  summit 
must  begin  at  the  bottom.  I  think  it  was  Beecher  who  said,  ''It  is  no  use  talking 
religion  to  a  hungry  man.''  While  it  may  not  have  been  the  principal  lesson  oar 
Saviour  meant  to  teach  when  he  fed  the  multitude,  it  is  too  evident  and  too  practical 
to  be  ignored  that  man  must  be  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  comfort  in  order  to  take 
kindly  to  mental  and  moral  culture. 

That  parents  are  more  readily  reached  through  their  children  than  in  any  other  way 
needs  not  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  equally  true  of  all  races  of  people.  That  the 
Indian  loves  his  home  may  be  proven  by  the  hearts  that  broke  and  the  graves  that 
were  made  when  he  was  driven  from  his  ''happy  hunting  grounds''  to  the  far  Western 
plains. 

To  us  a  home  means  a  location,  a  habitation,  an  education;  to  him  in  the  past  it 
has  meant  an  entire  freedom  from  all  these,  that  he  may  be  unimpeded  in  his  disposi- 
tion to  roam.  His  ideals  must  undergo  an  entire  change.  Unless  we  can  convince 
him  that  a  permanent  home  is  more  desirable  than  a  tepee,  that  a  cook  stove  is  more 
comfortable  and  convenient  than  a  camp  fire,  he  will  not  readily  exchange  the  one 
for  the  other.  Are  the  best  means  being  used  to  bring  about  this  result?  Have  not 
some  of  the  stepping-stones  from  barbarism  to  civilization  been  missed  when  pupils 
are  carried  on  one  continuous  course,  from  ignorance  to  the  higher  education  in  liter- 
ature and  art?  If  it  is  a  question  between  the  industrial  and  literary,  between  the 
domestic  and  fine  arts — which?  Live  we  must.  If  we  live  well,  obeying  the  laws 
of  nature,  we  have  a  good  foundation  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  to  build 
upon ;  this  must  begin  in  the  home.  A  strong,  well-balanced  mind  rarely  exists  in  a 
weak,  enervated  body. 

A  past  civilization  was  content  with  learning  home  making  when  the  occasion  came; 
the  present  civilization  is  demanding  skilled  workers  in  the  household.  Education 
in  this  line  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  greatest  educators  of  our  times; 
is  broa^lening  out  from  a  course  of  lectures  on  economics  at  various  universities  to 
the  establishing  of  a  four  years'  course,  treating  the  subject  from  savage  and  child 
to  scientist.    Let  me  quote  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott : 

Do  you  consider  what  broadening  of  Instruction  is  promised  in  the  near  future?  T  hear  much  fudd 
about  the  higher  education.  Yos,  we  want  it;  hut  we  want  much  more  a  broader  education.  We  want 
education  of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye,  not  merely  of  the  brain. 

We  wuut  education  the  issue  of  which  shall  be  a  whole  manhood,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  life, 
not  merely  the  so-called  learned  professions.    It  is  easier  to  find  a  learned  minister  to  make  a  sermon 
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than  a  learned  upholsterer  to  make  a  chair.  It  is  easier  to  find  a  skilled  surgeon  to  mend  a  broken  bone 
than  a  skillv<d  plumber  to  mend  a  broken  pipe.  And  we  will  come,  and  we  ought  to  come  (and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  reforms  of  the  future  lie),  to  a  system  of  education  which  will  not  have  its  eye 
on  the  four  learned  profetisions — law,  ministry,  medicine,  and  teaching— but  which  will  provide  with 
equal  fidelity,  largenesa,  and  generosity  for  the  hand  workers  and  eye  workers  of  America. 

If  this  be  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  educational  system  where  pupils  come  from 
homes  of  refinement  and  luxury,  who  know  by  observation  if  not  by  actual  partici- 
pation what  is  required  in  the  management  of  a  home,  how  much  greater  the  necessity 
for  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  civilization.  The  allotment  system 
has  made  a  good  beginning;  the  reservation  farmer  and  field  matron  are  doing  a 
grand  work;  the  schools  teach  many  branches  of  housekeeping  to  perfectiop.  but 
a  girl  mnst  possess  in  an  exceptional  degree  the  faculty  of  combining  that  knowl- 
^gCy  .piloting  it  together  consecutively,  or  she  will  be  a  failure  as  a  housekeeper. 
Does  it  not  all  need  to  be  supplemented  by  an  education  and  practical  experience  in 
the  domestic  arts  and  home  making? 

Many  of  the  following  suggestions  are  found  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  how 
to  apply  them  to  the  present  system  of  large  dormitories  has  not  yet  appeared.  To 
make  it  practical  under  existing  conditions,  where  neither  the  outing  system  nor 
cottage  plan  in  full  can  be  operated,  the  experiment  miffht  be  comiiaratively  inex- 
pensive by  having  one  small  building  devotecl  to  the  establishment  oi  a  home  accom- 
modating 15  or  20  pupils,  the  work  to  be  done  exclusively  by  themselves  under  the 
direction  of  a  motner.  The  principles  underlying  this  department  must  be  such  as 
are  the  foundation  of  every  well-regulated  home,  yet  under  subjection  to  the  com- 
mon rules  of  the  institution.  Whether  its  privileges  should  be  u^auted  as  a  reward 
of  merit,  or  whatever  method  of  selection  be  adopted,  it  should  be  so  pleasant,  so 
l^enainely  homelike  that  every  pupil  would  strive  with  his  best  efforts  to  become  an 
mmate,  and  only  the  deserving  should  remain — only  snob  as  a  mother  would  consider 
fit  asaociates  for  her  own  daughters.  The  atmosphere  should  be  one  of  love,  tlie  law 
of  kindness  prompting  the  ruleB  of  etiquette. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  home  making  shows  that  it  has  a  fourfold 
value — an  economic,  a  nutritive,  a  moral,  and  a  spiritual  value. 

The  Indians  are  an  extravagant  people;  frugality  has  never  entered  into  their 
domestic  arrangements.  They  know  too  well  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound, 
bat  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  has  never  been  leanied.  The  necessity  for 
practicing  economy  has  not  in  the  past  presented  itself  to  their  minds,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  fVom  which  their  wants  have  been 
regularly  supplied;  but  a  change  is  taking  place.  They  mnst  soon  to  a  great  extent 
make  their  homes  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  it  will  be  well  to  know  how  to 
meet  them;  therefore  the  equipments  of  this  household  should  be  upon  an  economic 
basis;  only  such  appliances  furnished  as  are  found  in  an  ordinary  country  home. 

To  plan  a  week's  work  and  carry  it  through  to  the  end  is  what  each  pupil  should 
learn — to  wash,  iron,  cook,  take  care  of  fruit,  milk,  and  poultry ;  but  especially  should 
they  be  taught  to  utilize  material  of  all  kinds  that  many  would  throw  away ;  in  shorty 
jost  the  hundred  and  one  things  required  of  a  housekeeper. 

That  they  may  know  how  to  live  within  their  income,  accounts  should  be  kept  of 
the  quantity  as  well  as  cost  of  provisions.  To  dispel  the  idea,  too  prevalent,  that 
illiteracy  and  housework  go  hand  in  han<l,  I  would  have  a  portion  of  every  after- 
noon given  to  reading  and  the  lighter  work  of  the  home.  All  this  should  be  learned 
with  a  most  careful  expenditure  of  time  and  strength. 

The  science  of  nutrition  is  to-day  receiving  the  attention  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
our  land,  and  the  thousands  of  dollars  annually  appropriated  by  the  Government 
for  ascertaining  facts  and  making  experiments  show  tlie  vast  importance  of  the 
lubject.  It  can  be  applied  to  the  home  in  the  selection  of  foods,  and  how  to  prepare 
them  to  obtain  the  most  nourishment.  The  close  connection  existing  between  a 
well-nourished  body  and  efficient  brain  work,  between  vice  and  intemperance,  on  the 
OBe  hand,  and  inefficient  management  of  the  home,  on  the  other,  shows  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  the  home  keeper.  There  is  a  moral  value  to 
every  well-cooked  meal  that  should  not  be  underestimated.  As  a  power  for  produc- 
ing good  minds  and  good  morals,  nothing  stands  above  the  home. 

Thus  far  the  subject  of  home  making  has  had  reference  to  the  girls  alone.  Are  not 
the  boys  in  just  as  great  need  of  this  training  f  Must  they  wait  until  that  indefinite 
period  when  they  wish  to  make  homes  of  their  own,  and  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  responsibilities  that  awa  it  them  f  I  hope  not.  The  home  does  not. 
present  itself  to  the  imagination  of  Indian  youths  with  the  intensity  that  it  does  to 
the  whites,  for  many  know  nothing  of  what  it  consists ;  hence  the  greater  the  necessity 
that  they  be  taught  by  actual  experience.  There  are  duties  pertaining  to  the  house* 
hold  that  every  boy  should  learn,  yet  with  no  infiexible  rule  except  that  of  being 
helpfhl.  The  lesson  preeminent  will  be  that  of  love  and  respect  for  the  home,  and 
ft  desire  to  possess  one  himself,  because  its  comforts  and  pleasures,  once  enjoyed,  have 
Wome  indispensable. 
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Tho  life  of  the  greater  mass  of  mankind  must  be  spent  in  oonsiderin^  ftD<^  making 
a  practical  application  of  Che  qnestion,  **  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink, 
and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  "  When  pursued  for  that  end  alone  it  is  not 
the  most  uplifting,  but  it  is  just  where  we  learn  our  lessons  of  patience,  of  self-denial, 
of  Christlikeness.  Any  work  is  ennobling  or  de^ading,  according  to  the  spirit  we 
put  into  it  (or  rather  get  out  of  it).  It  is  no  menial  task  the  mother  does,  wno  feeds 
the  hungry  and  clothes  the  naked  of  her  own  household.  Is  it  not  as  much — yes, 
even  more—**  in  His  name''  as  though  it  were  done  for  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands f 

In  behalf  of  those  who  are  goiug  out  from  the  schools  with  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  avocation  the  majority  of  them  must  follow,  who  know  nothing:  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  await  them,  I  entreat  that  they  may  be  more  systematfcally  educated  in 
lines  that  will  appeal  directly  to  the  wants  of  their  own  people;  that  domestic  sci- 
ence shall  have  time  and  place  in  the  regular  school  course,  educating  thes^  people 
to  become  the  husbands  and  wives,  the  Others  and  mothers,  the  home  makers,  the 
present  civilization  is  demanding. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  education  has  long  been  felt  and  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  the  late  special  a^ent,  Mrs.  Dorchester,  aud  with  the  lapse  of  time  the 
need  has  not  in  any  degree  diminished.  What  more  appropriate  monument  could 
be  erected  to  her  memory  than  that  there  should  be  at  every  school  a  Dorchester 
cottage f  I  come  to-night  asking  that  her  suggestions  shall  no  longer  be  a  dead 
letter,  but  entreating  for  their  fuldUment. 

Let  us  no  longer  look  upon  this  line  of  work  as  menial  service,  nor  underestimate 
the  homely  arts,  but  send  these  pupils  back  to  their  homes  (as  they  will  surely  ^o) 
bearing  the  gospel  of  service,  not  of  superiority ;  of  ministering,  not  of  beins  minis- 
tered unto.  Let  them  exemplify  the  Indian's  idea  of  greatness,  he  who  gives  the  most, 
may  it  not  be  of  worldly  goods,  but  of  love  and  kind  deeds ;  Christ's  standard  of  great- 
ness, **  He  that  is  greatest  shall  be  your  servant."  It  is  said  that  in  one  of  Murillo's 
Sictnres  in  the  Louvre  he  represents  the  interior  of  a  kitchen,  where  instead  of  maids 
I  old  dresses  white-robed  angels  are  at  work.  One  is  placing  a  kettle  over  the  fire, 
another  is  lifting  a  pail  of  water,  a  third  is  reaching  for  the  plat&H.  All  are  working 
with  snch  a  sweet  will  that  one  forgets  what  they  are  doing,  and  remembers  only  the 
angels,  and  feels  that  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  kitchen  work  when  done  by 
such  sweet  spirits.  I  doubt  if  there  is  to  be  found  on  earth  or  in  heaven  a  nobler 
saint  than  many  a  one  who  has  been  made  such  through  the  blessedness  of  service 
called  drudgery. 


THE  CARLISLE  OUTING  SYSTEM. 
By  A88t.  Sopt  A.  J.  STANDllfO. 

When  we  see  the  oak  we  know  that  once,  by  accident  or  design,  the  acorn  was 
planted.  When  we  see  any  custom,  usage,  or  method  prevailing  in  any  department  of 
our  social  or  business  life  we  know  that  it  so  prevails  by  reason  of  its  suitability  to 
accomplish  certain  desired  ends.  A  theory  is  advanced,  is  put  into  practice,  tested, 
and  adopted  or  rejected,  acoordin<j;  as  the  results  obtained  may  justify.  So  we  obtain 
progress  and  development.  That  which,  by  reason  of  changed  conditions,  has  become 
obsolete  or  ineffectual  is  discarded  and  passes  away. 

In  no  department  of  modern  life,  perhaps,  has  the  disposition  to  discard  the  old 
and  reach  for  the  newest  and  best  been  more  apparent  than  in  all  that  has  to  do  with 
the  training  of  the  young — mentally,  physically,  and  industrially.  The  old  methods 
of  grind  and  routine  give  way  at  all  points  to  those  which  will  the  most  speedily 
and  effectually  develop  the  young,  insuring  an  all-around  cultured  and  effective 
maturity. 

While  such  has  been  the  history  of  educational  methods  in  general,  the  condition 
applies  no  less  to  Indian  education,  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  educational 
problem  in  having  to  deal  not  only  with  intellectual  development  as  represented  by 
''the  three  R's,''  but  at  the  same  time  is  required  to  civilize,  individualize,  and 

Sractically  to  induct  into  our  American  system  the  youth  of  the  true  American  race, 
escendants  and  representatives  of  the  various  tribes  who  have,  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability,  contested  the  occupation  of  this  continent  by  the  Spaniard,  the  French- 
man, aud  the  Auglo-Saxon,  but  who  now  in  their  weakness  appeal  to  ns  for  a  helping 
hand  to  lift  them  from  their  low  estate  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  intelligence. 
To  this  appeal  our  good  Government  has  responded  in  a  liberal  manner,  prompted 
by  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  self-protection,  realizing  that  a  dependent  popula- 
tion must  ever  be  a  burden,  aud  that  to  educate  to  self-support  and  citizenship  the 
dependent  Indian  is  not  uuly  Justice,  but  good  policy  for  the  State.  With  this  end 
in  view,  tnere  have  been  put  into  operation  agencies,  many  and  various,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  amon'^  them  that  system  of  training,  which 
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DOW  stands  at  the  front,  known  as  the  "Carlisle  outing  system,"  than  which  there 
exists,  in  my  judgment,  no  other  civilizing  agency  so  potent  in  its  results  and  possi- 
bilities, based  as  it  is  on  the  common-sense  truism  that  "contact  with  civilization 
civilizes." 

By  this  system  is  meant  that  policy  of  the  Carlisle  School  which  requires  that  its 
stuaents  shall  spend  a  period  of  one  or  more  years  of  their  school  life  away  &om  the 
school  in  selected  white  families,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school,  receiving 
current  wages  for  their  services,  and  attending  a  public  school  four  months  or  more 
during  the  winter,  thus  gaining  experience  in  practical  self-support  and  an  induction 
into  civilized  family  life  not  otherwise  attainable. 

Commencing  with  a  very  few  placed  out  in  1880,  the  growth  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girle. 

Total. 

1881 

75 
196 
404 
357 
320 

30 
81 
248 
235 
258 

105 

1^2 

277 

lOtt 

662 

1895 

593 

1896(todate> 

578 

Such  a  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  system  shows  that  it  has  the  value  which 
insures  vitality,  and  is  acceptable  to  the  Indian  pupils  and  the  families  with  whom 
they  reside. 

Taking  as  the  most  concise,  emphatic,  and  common-sense  platform  of  Indian  edu- 
cation that  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  enunciated — ^that  of  Captain  Pratt  in 
an  article  published  in  Public  Opinion,  and  reaffirmed  in  his  report  for  the  year  1895, 
which  assigns  the  first  place  in  importance  to  "a  usable  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,'' the  second  to  "skill  in  some  industry,"  the  third  to  ''the  courage  of 
civilization,"  and  lastly,  "knowled^fe  of  books" — it  becomes  evident  that,  in  assign- 
ing the  important  place  which  he  does  to  the  outing  system  in  the  school  under  his 
control,  he  is  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  platform  enunciated.  No  one  wiU 
deny  that  the  chief  object  and  aim  of  all  Indian  educational  work  is  "that,  out  of 
the  Indian,  a  consumer  and  wanderer,  there  may  come,  by  the  most  speedy  process 
possible,  a  citizen  and  producer"— an  element  of  strength  to  the  community  and 
nation,  and  not  a  burden  and  expense.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  he  use  the 
^iSigQAge  of  the  people,  become  conscious  of  his  ability  for  self-support,  and  able  to 
assert  and  maintain  his  own  in  the  daily  struggle  of  the  masses  for  bread  and  position. 

It  is  my  aim  to  make  it  plain  how  these  qualities  are  gained  through  the  outing 
system,  the  necessary  and  indispensable  conditions  of  which  are  three,  viz,  the  right 
community  for  patrons,  a  proper  supervision,  and  the  Indians.  Given  these  tl^ee 
factors,  properly  used,  the  process  should  be  a  success. 

First,  as  to  the  community  among  whom  the  Indian  youth  shall  be  placed,  and  by 
whose  example  they  will  be  molded,  and  on  whom  so  much  depends.  Carlisle  has 
been  especially  fortunate  in  this  particular.  Situated  in  a  part  of  Pennsylvania 
thickly  settlea  by  an  industrious  farming  community,  there  is  abundant  choice  of 
suitable  families  for  homes.  Hardly  had  the  Indian  school  been  located  at  Carlisle 
when  Captain  Pratt  began  prospecting  for  the  means  of  carrying  his  ideas  into 

Sractice.  The  first  substantial  help  came  from  those  who  believed,  as  Willam  Penn 
id,  in  the  "  brotherhood  of  man."  Many  of  these  were  the  direct  descendants  of 
those  families  who,  with  him,  founded  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  some  cases 
residing  on  the  identical  farms  first  occupied. 

These  people,  by  training  and  tradition  the  friends  of  the  Indian,  took  hold  of  the 
project  at  once,  to  a  great  extent  as  a  matter  of  philanthropic  duty  at  first,  but  soon 
as  a  satisfactory  and  pleasant  business  arrangement,  in  which  the  benefits  were 
mutual,  so  much  so  that  many  patrons  from  that  day  to  this  have  used  Indian  labor 
in  preference  to  any  other.  New  applicants  for  admission  on  the  patrons'  list  are 
required  to  make  explicit  statements  covering  their  family  and  social  status,  habits, 
etc.,  and  to  give  reliable  references,  which  being  found  satisfactory,  they  are  placed 
on  the  list,  otherwise  refused,  while  all  patrons  are  subject  to  a  code  of  rules,  viola- 
tion of  which  may,  and  does,  sever  their  relations  with  the  school. 

Haying  the  patrons  secured,  and  knowing  their  wants,  how  shall  they  be  supplied  f 
As  winter  draws  to  a  close,  applications  from  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  go  to  the 
country  for  the  summer  become  numerous,  and  all  possible  care  is  used  to  fit  the 
place  and  the  boy  or  girl,  giving  consideration  to  previous  periods  of  outing,  position 
m  regard  to  studies  and  trade,  and  in  all  ways  considering  the  best  welfare  of  the 
student  whose  interest  and  advancement  is  the  thing  to  be  accomplished.  The  selec- 
tion being  made,  the  patron  is  notified  when  the  boy  or  girl  will  be  at  the  station; 
the  student  is  outfitted  for  the  start,  and  provided  with  a  railroad  ticket,  which  is 
charged  to  him  to  be  repaid  from  the  first  earnings.    If  it  be  a  first  outing,  a  trunk 
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or  valise  is  also  provided  and  charged  in  the  same  way ;  but  this  is  necessary  only 
the  first  time;  the  next  season  it  will  he  already  on  band.  The  Indian  boy  or  eirl 
takes  the  train  alone  or  in  company  with  others  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
due  time  is  installed  in  the  new  home  and  becomes,  in  many  cases  (but  not  always), 
as  one  of  the  family. 

What  are  the  results f  One  Indian  with  a  superior  family  of  whites  f^om  morning 
till  night,  day  in  and  day  out,  week  by  week,  till  the  summer  is  over,  speaking  only 
one  language,  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  going  to  the  station  with 
the  n^ilk,  learning  all  about  Jersey  cows  and  Berkshire  pigs,  attending  church  and 
Sunday  school  with  the  family,  taking  part  in  country  picnics  and  social  gatherings, 
making  the  general  acquaintance  of  the  neighborhood,  living  on  the  abundance  of 
the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  earning  fair  wages;  only  one  result  is  possible — the 
betterment  of  the  student. 

But  how  are  the  wages  flxedf  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  the  patron,  having 
had  time  to  estimate  the  probable  value  of  his  help,  reports  to  the  scbool  what  he 
proposes  to  pay.  If  this  seems  right,  well  and  good ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  so  stated 
or  adjusted  when  the  visiting  agents  make  the  rouuds  twice  in  the  year. 

The  object  of  these  visits  is  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
place  and  ascertain  the  future  wishes  of  the  student  and  patron.  If  the  former 
wishes  to  retnrn  to  school  in  September,  he  does  so ;  but  if  he  prefers  to  stay  oat  for 
the  winter,  and  is  permitted  to  do  so,  he  will  probably  work  until  November  and 
then  go  to  the  district  school  for  the  winter  months,  taking  a  country  boy's  chance 
of  working  nights,  mornings,  and  Saturdays  for  his  board  and  waahing. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  Indian  boy  or  girlf  It  gives  a  command  oi  the  English 
language,  a  knowledge  of  family  life,  of  business  methods,  of  farming  machinery 
and  stock,  and,  above  all,  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  make  a  living  in  any  civi- 
lized community ;  of  not  being  a  dependent  but  a  valued  member  of  society  and  a 
factor  in  the  labor  market;  in  short,  it  gives  the  three  essentials  of  the  education 
needed,  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  skill  to  labor,  and  '^  the  courage  of 
oivilization." 

The  time  comes  to  return  to  the  scbool.  and  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber they  come  in,  bronzed  and  hearty,  with  good  clothes  and  bright  faces,  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  have  done  their  duty,  and  that  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
patrons  have  kept  the  superintendent  informed  of  their  conduct  and  capacity.  They 
are  also,  mostly,  in  a  position  to  open  a  bank  account,  facility  for  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  school  saving  system,  and  in  a  few  days  they  settle  down  to  school  routine. 
As  before!  No;  but  with  that  added  to  their  lives  which  can  never  be  taken  away— 
experience. 

The  methods  are  practically  the  same  with  boys  and  girls,  different  localities 
being  chosen,  and  it  possible  more  care  being  n^ed  in  the  selection  of  homes  for 
girls.  Many  are  the  words  of  commendation  received ;  many  are  the  lasting  friend- 
ships formed  between  the  students  and  the  families  with  whom  they  have  lived,  as 
evidenced  by  correspondence,  invitations  to  visit,  and  sundry  barrels  and  boxes 
that  arrive  about  Christmas  time;  all  of  which  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  conditions 
which  exist  and  not  the  Indian  per  se  that  makes  him  a  continual  drain  on  Govern- 
ment b'.unty.  Failures  there  are,  jis  there  are  ne'er-do-wells  in  every  community, 
but  they  are  few  comparatively,  and  the  system  presents  the  opportunity  of  the 
greatest  possible  good  to  the  subject  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  Government. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  so  apparent  as  to 
commend  it  to  anyone  who  gives  the  subject  due  consideration,  the  question  will 
very  naturally  arise  as  to  why  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Carlisle  School 
and  not  practiced  by  the  many  nonreservation  schools.  To  this  question  many 
answers  could  be  given  that  would  be  partially  true  and  yet  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  Two  reasons,  however,  can  be  given  that  will  be  true  in  the  main,  viz, 
want  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  system  and  results,  and  the  location  of  many 
of  the  schools.  Many  of  these  are  located  in  sparsely  settled  frontier  communities, 
where  the  settlers  are  newcomers  often  or  of  mixed  nationality  and  forced  to  econo- 
mize at  all  points  in  order  to  get  a  new  start  in  life.  With  insufficient  transporta- 
tion facilities,  proximity  to  reservations,  and  a  near-by  population  antagonistic  to 
the  Indian,  practicallv  none  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  success  exist,  and  the 
experiment  under  such  circumstances  will  be  disappointing  and  a  failure.  There 
are  many  other  reasons  which  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation,  and  these  reasons  will  vary  with  the  locality.  For  instance,  summer 
vacations  home,  short  school  terms,  one,  two,  or  three  years.  In  short,  proximity  to 
Indian  reservations  and  influences  make  it  almost  impracticable.  The  older  settle- 
ments are  the  best  suited  for  the  work,  and  even  there  the  locality  needs  to  be  chosen 
by  reason  of  the  advantages  it  offers  for  the  work  and  not  from  personal  interests  or 
motives  or  to  build  up  a  local  interest. 

There  is,  however,  another  element  of  success  that  is  indispensable  to  all  locations 
and  conditions,  without  which  the  system  in  its  full  and  best  efficacy  is  impossible, 
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Tiz,  an  all-aroaucl  confidence  based  on  a  mntual  knowledge  of  persons,  places,  and 
qualifications.  This  confidence  is  necessarily  aplantof  slow  growth  (confidence  gen- 
erally is);  and  results  only  from  a  long  enough  mutual  intercourse  through  personal 
and  bnsiness  relations  to  allow  of  its  development.  What  right  would  we  have  to 
expect  this  confidence  to  exist  or  grow  where  otfirials  are  changing,  sometimes  annu- 
ally, and  frequently  oltenert  Every  person  who  has  business  dealings  with  others 
knows  well  what  a  factor  confidence  is— the  absolute  assurance  that  yon  can  rely 
on  this  or  that  person  in  any  emergency  that  n«ay  arise,  known  or  unforeseen.  A 
moment's  thought  will  show  how  a  change^  of  the  administrative  agencies  will  aifect 
snch  a  system,  where  a  knowledge  that  can  only  be  giuned  by  long  service  is  essential. 
The  work  of  fitting  pupils  and  places  is  not  one  of  so  many  holes  and  so  many  pegs 
'Wanted.  Employers'  needs,  habits,  and  neighborhood  have  to  be  considered  on  tne 
one  hand;  students'  ability,  health,  temperament,  and  character  on  the  other;  knowl- 
edge of  the  right  value  of  services  and  the  make-up  of  employers'  families  are  all 
factors  entering  into  the  process  that  locates  a  student  in  a  certain  place.  It  does 
happen  that  amr  all  this  has  been  done  as  carefully  as  possible  mistakes  are  made, 
and  a  boy  or  girl  reported  a  failure  at  one  place,  by  being  changed  to  different  sur- 
roundings, becomes  a  pronounced  success;  so  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  advan- 
tages that  Carlisle  has  must  be  added  that  of  having  one  administrative  head  through 
its  whole  history,  and  one  woman  in  continuous  charge  of  the  outing  f^om  its  incep- 
tion to  the  present  time,  insuring  a  knowledge  of  details  which  only  time  and 
experience  can  give. 

A  completed  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  with  the  Indians  in  camp  and  school, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ditferent  phases  and  grades  of  Indian  educational 
work,  and  knowledge  of  the  progress  made  under  difierent  conditions  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  effort  to  civilize  and  educate  the  Indian  will  succeed  in  ^ro- 

fiortion  to  the  use  we  make  of  the  force  and  influence  of  the  mass  of  civilization, 
n  immediate  contact  with  this  force  its  power  is  irresistible.  Only  by  isolation 
and  retreat  has  the  Indian  been  able  in  a  measure  to  escape  its  influence.  Our 
policy  of  allowing  his  retreat  and  congestion  in  exclusive  districts  has  been  a  mis- 
taken one  for  both  parties.  But  now  that  retreat  is  no  longer  possible,  and  we  see 
the  mistake  that  has  been  made,  let  all  Indian  policies,  educational  and  administra- 
tive, trend  so  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  contact  at  all  points  with  our  civili- 
sation of  the  better  sort,  so  that  by  a  friendly  and  strong  hand  he  may  be  lifted  into 
fellowship,  one  with  us  in  language,  sharing  our  common  Christianity,  a  citizen  of 
hie  native  country.  For  I  firmly  believe  in  the  sentiment  so  aptly  voiced  by  a  well- 
known  Senator  from  Minnesota  at  the  last  Carlisle  commencement  when  he  stated 
that  ''this  country  has  the  greatest  digestive  capacity  of  any  nation  on  the  earth, 
for  a  nation  that  could  take  a  Norwegian  and  digest  him  and  make  a  governor  and 
Senator  out  of  him  can  surely  do  as  much  for  the  Indian." 

I  therefore,  friends  and  coworkers,  commend  to  you  **the  Carlisle  outing  system" 
as  the  most  up-to-date  and  approved  digesting  apparatus  extant. 


TACT  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

By  W,  G,  Thompson. 

Considering  discipline  for  its  intrinsic  value  as  an  educational  factor,  we  may  prop- 
erly define  it  as  "the  systematic  training  or  subjection  to  authority,  especially  the 
training  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers  by  instruction  and  exercise,  and 
by  authoritative  control  and  direction." 

The  greatest  object  of  our  schools  is  to  prepare  every  Indian  boy  and  girl  for  citi- 
zenship. The  government  of  the  school,  probably,  does  more  for  this  end  than  any 
other  element  of  the  school — more  than  any  branch  of  study.  Rosenkranz  says, ''  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  evil  habit  formed  by  a  given  number  of  indulgences  can 
not  be  broken  up  by  an  equal  number  of  denials."  How  much  this  counts  for  thor- 
ough and  systematic  if  not  for  rigid  government! 

>iO  evil  propensity  of  the  human  heart  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  not  be  subdued 
by  discipline.  Good  discipline  strengthens  the  heart.  It  is  much  more  important 
than  we  at  first  credit  it  to  be.  It  is  essential  not  only  in  an  army,  but  equally  so 
in  business,  at  home,  in  school.  In  addition  to  the  proper  organization  of  a  school, 
good  discipline  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  its  efficiency,  and  its  success  may 
very  properly  be  measured  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  discipline. 

With  us  the  great  object  of  discipline  is  the  removal  of  bad  habits  and  the  substi- 
tution of  good  ones,  especially  those  of  order,  regularity,  and  obedience.  To  this 
end  I  have  no  doubt  that  military  discipline  serves  our  purposes  best;  for  in  no 
other  way  can  we  so  readily  instill  in  a  pupil  the  habits  of  promptness,  neatness, 
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oloanliness,  respect  for  self  and  for  his  superiors,  order,  regularity,  and  obedience  as 
by  military  discipline. 

Look  at  tbe  Indian,  surrounded  as  be  has  been  for  generations  and  as  he  now  is  by 
ignorance,  idleness,  superstition,  and  vice;  possessing  an  unwritten  language  of  no 
value;  the  world  to  him  being  his  reservation,  where  he  leads  an  aimless,  wandering, 
and  totally  uncivilized  life — look  at  bim,  I  say,  and  tell  me  what  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  our  work  of  civilizing  him  than  discipline. 

'^ There  is  a  soul  to  an  army,''  said  General  Sherman,  ''as  well  as  to  the  individual 
man,  and  no  general  can  accomplish  the  full  work  of  his  army  unless  he  conunands 
the  souls  of  his  men  as  well  as  their  bodies  and  legs.''  How  applicable  this  is  to  us! 
In  order  to  control  the  soul  of  our  school  we  must  be  Christians,  we  must  be  person- 
ally interested  in  our  work,  and  we  must,  likewise,  be  strong  advocates  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  school  is  organized.  We  must  study  the  apparent  character 
and  the  innate  powers  of  each  student  that  we  may  command  or  guide  their  souls  as 
well  as  their  bodies.  Our  personal  influence  should  be  strongly  felt,  and  we  should 
cultivate  the  morale  of  our  students  as  carefully  as  we  provide  for  their  food  and 
clothing. 

Drills,  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  and  games  are  excellent  aids  to  discipline — mental, 
moral,  and  physical.  Both  rewards  and  punishments  are  used  as  means  of  promot- 
ing discipline;  the  former,  generally,  being  more  efficacious  than  the  latter,  as  they 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  pride,  self-respect,  and  better  nature  of  the  student, 
though  the  latter  are  quite  necessary  for  many  whose  coarser  natures  render  them 
insensible  to  the  influences  of  praise  or  reward. 

The  officer  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  acts  that  are  morally  wrong  and 
those  that  are  simply  troublesome.  The  practice  of  nagging  pupils  for  every  little 
thing  is  pernicious. 

The  most  important  point  about  punishment  is  the  certainty  of  it  rather  than  the 
severity  of  it. 

When  an  offense  has  been  committed  and  it  is  necessary  to  punish,  do  so  in  perfect 
justice,  with  impartiality  and  with  firmness,  and  without  any  display  of  passion; 
never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  are  to  continue  to  have  the  pupil  in  charge. 
Do  not  permit  him  to  get  discouraged  and  give  up  because  of  some  misdemeanori 
but,  on  the  contrary,  show  him  that  yon  are  ever  ready  to  help  him  onward  and  up- 
ward, and  that  the  future  is  still  open  to  him.  The  punishment  should  fit  the  offense 
and  should  be  calculated  to  act  as  a  deterrent  example  to  others. 

A  rule  should  never  be  promulgated  nor  an  order  given  when  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  that  its  execution  is  possible;  for  the  students  falling  into  the  habit  of  dis- 
obeying orders  through  necessity  will  also  fall  into  the  habit  of  ignoring  those  that 
can  be  obeyed,  and  thus  discipline  will  sufier  and  possibly  be  ruined.  When  a  rule 
is  once  established  or  an  order  ouce  issued  it  should  not  be  revoked  or  in  any  manner 
altered  unless  its  enforcement  in  its  original  form  would  lead  to  undesirable  results; 
for  students  soon  lose  confidence  in  an  officer  who  by  frequent  changes  in  his  orders 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  does  not  know  his  own  mind. 

We  should  be  living  examples  of  what  we  teach.  How  can  we  hope  to  enforce 
neatness,  promptness,  obedience,  and  respect  for  superiors  if  we  ourselves  neglect 
these  matters  ? 

To  be  obeyed  cheerfully  we  must  command  wisely,  and  to  command  wisely  we 
must  understand  human  nature.  The  most  successful  officer  is  the  one  who  best 
avoids  direct  issues  and  compels  willing  obedience,  for  obedience  comes  first — it  is 
the  very  cornerstone  of  dieipline. 

One  of  the  aims  of  discipline  is  self-control.  This  is  promoted  at  Carlisle  by  means 
of  courts-martial,  the  members  of  which  are  detailed  from  among  the  cadet  officers. 
At  an  appointed  time  the  court  meets,  hears  the  charges  and  specifications,  consid- 
ers the  evidence,  determines  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  recommends 
a  course  of  punishment  which,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent,  is  enforced. 
So  successful  is  this  ]^lan  of  trial  by  the  boys'  equals,  rather  than  by  their  superiors, 
that  it  is  a  rare  case  in  which  the  superintendent  has  to  modify  the  sentence. 

To  be  successful  in  discipline  we  must  possess  more  than  talent;  we  must  have 
tact,  for  tact  is  everything.  *'  It  is  not  merely  a  sixth  sense,  but  the  life  of  all  the 
five.  It  is  the  open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  keen  smell,  and  the 
lively  touch ;  it  is  the  interpreter  of  all  riddles,  tlie  surmounter  of  all  difficulties, 
the  remover  of  all  obstacles." 

Often  the  things  we  are  most  familiar  with  are  the  most  difficult  to  describe. 
*'  Humor"  and  '*  wit"  are  words  we  hear  daily  and  with  which  we  are  very  familiar. 
Yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  them  in  clear  and  concise  language.  *'Tact"  is 
another  word  of  the  sam«^  kind.  How  readily  we  recognize  it  in  any  one,  but  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  define.  A  writer  has  very  properly  and  aptly  described 
it  as  the  microscope  of  discretion.  It  acts  upon  those  things  too  minute  for  those  to 
see  who  do  not  possess  it,  and  its  value  can  best  be  measured  by  its  absence.  Ety- 
mologically,  tact  means  to  touch,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  deft  way  of 
handling  people.     It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  X-ray  of  discretion. 
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It  is  uot  measured  alike  to  those  who  have  it;  men  and  women  possess  it  in-  differ- 
eDt  degrees,  and  some  lack  it  altogether.  We  must  not  mistake  savoir-faire  for 
tact,  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  them.  One  may  have  had  a  vast  experi- 
ence in  the  world  and  be  very  familiar  with  its  social  duties  to  a  miuute  degree  and 
yet  be  entirely  lacking  in  this  fine  sixth  sense,  of  such  great  value  to  its  possessors 
and  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

It  implies  its  possessor  to  be  a  person  of  quick  imagination,  clear  perception,  and 
delicate  sensibilities,  for  it  is  by  these  that  the  tactfulman  reads  the  inner  thoughts 
and  interprets  the  deepest  feelings  of  another — that,  in  short  qualify  him  to  read 
character  most  perfectly  and  to  adopt  the  right  mode  of  dealing  with  these  at  the 
right  time. 

Tact,  like  all  other  natural  gifts,  may  by  conscientious  use  be  brought  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection.  Experience  and  tact  practiced  on  a  large  soale  make  the  suc- 
eessfal  diplomat.  It  is  such  a  great  pleasure  to  possess  tact  that  it  is  no  wonder  its 
possessor  looks,  often  with  amusement,  always  with  compassion,  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  who  lacks  it.  For  they  are  like  the  men  of  large  capabilities  who 
use  the  telescope,  as  it  were,  and  not  the  microscope,  and  who,  while  they  are  busv 
wandering  among  the  stars,  knock  tliemselves  against  everything  which  is  as  high 
as  their  heads  and  fail  over  everything  which  is  as  low  as  their  heels. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  to  possess  this  power  of  delicate  manipulation  of 
others  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  deceltfulness  of  nature;  and  if  yon  do  not 
agree  with  this  view  you  are  asked  to  scan  the  list  of  your  acquaintances  most 
noticeable  for  tact,  and  say  if  yon  consider  such  as  trustworthy  as  others  you  know. 
There  is  often  good  reason  for  this  question,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  rckluce  itself  to  » 
question  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  a  good  thing.  The  quality  ef  our  action  depends 
upon  the  motive  of  it  as  much  here  as  elsewhere.  VVe  may  manage  and  control 
pupils  out  of  purely  selfish  purposes  and  thus  abuse  this  great  gift  of  God,  or  we 
may  do  the  same  thing  out  of  the  purest  good  will  for  purelv  benevolent  ends.  If 
we  fail  to  do  the  latter  we  fail  to  do  our  duty  as  a  teacher  and  a  Christian. 

While  waiting  for  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  may  we  not  be  thankful 
for  tact  and  acknowledge  our  graat  indebtedness  to  it  for  preventing  much  of  the 
friction  of  this  jarring  world!  To  be  without  tact  is  to  be  without  one  of  the  most 
amiable  attributes  of  Christian  character.  We  must  admit  that  if  we  would  win 
souls  to  God  no  instrument  posseiises  a  keener  edge  for  the  execution  of  that  glorious 
work  than  tact.  Was  it  not  that  which  enabled  the  great  apostle  to  adapt  himself 
to  all  shades  of  character  he  met  and  to  touch  every  chord  ot  the  human  heart  with 
a  master's  hand? 


TACT  IN  DISCIPLINE. 
By  W.  H.  Haillman. 

My  remarks  and  opinions  bear  upon  the  subject  with  reference  to  boys  only,  for  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  the  direct  discipline  of  girls.  However,  the  same 
would  apply  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  possibly  the  more  so  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  characteristics. 

When  I  assumed  the  dnties  of  my  position  at  the  Genoa  School  eig:hteen  months 
ago  it  was  with  misgiving  and  doubt.  I  entered  the  service  as  a  novice,  especially 
in  the  duties  and  responsioilities  which  the  position  of  disciplinarian  implied.  The 
position  during  the  preceding  six  months  had  been  filled  by  three  different  persons, 
all  having  different  ideas  and  methods  as  to  the  "enforcement''  of  discipline. 

These  freijuent  changes  in  the  position  had  served  to  incite  restlessness,  to  say  the 
least,  among  the  boys,  and  I  realized  fully  that  I  had  a  serious  problem  to  solve  if  I 
were  to  succeed  at  iny  post.  This  was  all  the  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
novice  in  the  service,  especially  in  so  far  as  direct  contact  with  Indian  boys  was 
concerned.  There  were  other  obstacles  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  an  easy  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  but  these  I  forbear  to  mention  at  the  present  time.  But  all 
that  finally  overcome,  progress  was  soon  effected,  and  a  definite  plan  or  policy  hav- 
ing been  laid  out,  strict  adherence  thereto  enabled  me  to  advance  from  step  to  step, 
surely,  safely,  and,  I  hope,  permanently  and  for  the  right. 

Opinions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  maintainiug  discipline  differ,  mont 
naturally,  widely;  yet  my  experience  huB  proved  (to  my  satisfaction  at  any  rate) 
that  by  my  mode  of  procedure  I  have  succeeded  in  solving  what  was  to  me  at  first 
a  serious  problem — that  of  the  easy  control  or  management  without  harsh  measures 
of  nearly  150  boys  of  all  ages  up  to  25  years. 

That  "discipline"  can  be  '* maintained"  without  the  employment  of  corporal 
punishment  I  have  demonstrated  beyond  question.    Undue  interference  has  at  times 
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resulted  in  a  setback,  bat  the  lost  ground  could  usually  be  regained,  and  it  some- 
times seemed  to  me  that  the  reaction  was  in  a  great  measure  beneficial.  As  usually 
administere<l,  **  corporal  punishmeuf  requires  no  exercise  of  tactexcept  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  severity  and  number  of  blows— being  careful  not  to  give  the  victim 
more  than  he  can  endure,  or,  perhaps  (more  frequently)  not  giving  more  than  the 
inflicter  can  endure  without  fatigue. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  proper  discipliuury  measures  are  those  which  tend 
to  improve  and  correct  the  wayward  tendencies  of  the  young  men  and  boys,  rather 
than  to  attacli  a  certain  fixed  or  stipulated  physical  penalty  to  a  corresponding 
oifense,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  possible  extenuating  circumstances — to  inflict 
a  punishmt'Ut  as  a  kind  of  revenge  for  some  offense.  I  have  observed  that  few 
really  serious  offenses— the  result  of  premeditated  action,  deliberate  wickedness, 
natural  viciousness,  or  the  like — are  committed.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  largely 
due  to  accident  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  or  forgetfulness ;  minor  circumstances,  as 
causes  resulting  in  some  breach  of  order^  spontaneously  and  quickly  hatched,  flashing 
up  and  dying  out  like  a  spark  and  leaving  no  appreciable  marks  behind. 

My  policy  has  been  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  any  breach  or  offense  (of  ootuse, 
giving  it  the  immediate  attention  it  demanded),  rather  tiian  to  make  moch  of  it, 
singling  it  out  as  a  "  factor ''  or  **  case''  in  no  way  related  to  surroundings,  circum- 
stances, or  conditions  to  its  provocation,  or  to  the  nature,  characteristics,  or  mental 
soundness  of  the  offender.  ISelf-evidently,  that  can  not  always  be  done,  bat  it  can 
be  done  in  most  cases. 

Snch  considei*ation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  always,  indeed  rarely,  given  to  offenses 
no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  be.  A  boy,  for  instance,  will  commit  some  trivial 
offense,  and  he  is  immediately  pounced  upon,  railed  at  and  berated,  unconditionally 
punished,  and  almost  treated  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  act,  whereas  a 
few  well-chosen  words  of  reproot  and  admonition,  together  with,  of  coarse,  an  ade- 
quate requirement  in  the  way  of  reparation,  would  accomplish  a  much  more  lasting 
and  beneficial  result.  In  the  majority  of  oases  continued  treatment  of  the  fonn» 
kind  breeds  a  spirit  of  resentment,  sullenness,  spitefulness,  and  the  like,  which,  with 
continued  brooding  and  thinking  over  the  injustice  of  the  treatment^  is  in  torn 
developed  into  actual  meanness,  possibly  downright  lawlessness.  It  is  far  better  to 
urge  upon  the  pupils  the  expediency,  the  necessity,  of  acting  rightly  from  principle, 
letting  them  clearly  and  fully  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  such  impulse, 
than  merely  to  force  right  upon  them ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  compulsory  observ- 
ance of  law  and  order  all  due  attention. 

Possibly,  to  some  natures,  it  is  much  easier  to  ''wade  right  in,''  figuratively  strik- 
ing right  and  left,  using  the  rod  and  list  and  boot  freely,  tyranuizing  and  terrorizing 
the  pupils  into  a  cowed  and  cowardly  submission,  than  carefully  to  study  the  cause 
of  an  offense,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  ofiender,  and  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
of  calm  and  deliberate  judgment  the  influence  of  the  offense  on  the  school  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  influence  of  the  punishment  on  the  other  hand.  Perhaps  to  some 
natures  it  is  less  of  a  ''job"  quickly  to  administer  a  few  blows  or  the  like  in  the 
first  moments  of  excited  indignation  or  anger  than  carefully  to  consider  all  the 
bearing  points  and  then  require  a  just  and  adequate  deprivation  or  reparation.  Cer- 
tainly It  requires  much  less  tact.    Does  it,  iudeed,  require  auy  tact? 

Besides,  a  whipping  or  spanking  is  nearly  always  given  in  a  spirit  of  anger  or 
indignation,  when  the  inflicter  is  heated  and  excited  and  hasty  m  judgment.  A 
deliberate  whipping  or  spanking,  administered  some  time  after  the  commission  of 
an  offense,  appears  to  me  so  repulsive  in  its  cold-blooded  inhumanity  that  I  can  not 
admit  it  for  consideration.  Whipping  with  a  strap,  or  stick,  or  club  (yes,  clubs  have 
been  used,  to  my  knowledge)  is  a  sort  of  fight;  a  fight  between  two  unequally 
matched  participants.  True,  the  weaker  one  makes  no  resistance  as  a  rule,  for  be 
as  well  as  anyone  else  realizes  the  futility  of  resistance.  What  good  would  it  do 
him?  He  would  only  receive  a  more  severe  chastisement,  for  his  resistance  would 
cause  greater  anger,  the  exercise  of  greater  strength  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist, 
and  he  would  of  course  be  subdued — "tamed"  it  is  called — tamed  by  weightier 
savagery. 

Recently  I  saw  a  cut  in  a  periodical,  and  the  pointedness  of  the  illustration  and 
the  subjoined  lines  induce  me  to  Rpeak  of  it  in  this  connection.  The  illustration  is 
that  of  a  "schoolmaster,"  bedignified  with  spectacles,  long  coat,  and  the  majesty  of 
authority,  standing  with  a  switch  held  behind  him,  and  addressing  a  quaking  small 
boy  who  barely  reached  to  the  schoolmaster's  knee.  "Well,  James,  I  suppose  you 
understand  why  it  is  that  I  am  going  to  whip  you?"  "Yes,  sir j  course  1  does;  it's 
because  you're  bigger'n  me." 

Disciplinary  measures  and  their  application  should  be  as  much  an  educational 
consideration  in  the  school  life  and  in  the  development  of  the  pupils  as  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  the  various  other  schoolroom  branches.  Arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
government  is  ever  destructive  of  morality,  brain  development,  general  progress, 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  life  useful,  desirable,  and  a  pleasure.    That  being  true  in 
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the  case  of  countries  and  nations,  why  not  trne  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  school, 
where  the  minds  and  characters  are  in  a  formative  stage,  ready  to  absorb  and  assimi- 
late impressions,  ideas,  and  all  measures  intended  to  apply  to  the  pupils,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  beneficial  or  injurious,  npliftini;  or  depressing? 

Indian  boys  do  not  need  tyranny  nor  anything  bori leriug  thereon  to  make  them  do 
what  is  right  and  proper.  The  Indian's  first  law  is  obedience;  his  first  respect  is 
always  given  to  law  and  authority.  If  white  boys  were  as  obedient  at  all  times,  if 
they  had  as  much  respect  for  law  and  order  and  authority,  if  their  instincts  were  at 
all  times  as  gentle  and  their  actions  as  free  from  malice  as  those  of  the  Indian  boys 
whom  I  have  seen,  not  only  at  Genoa  but  at  other  schools,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  rampant  waywardness,  so  many  petty  violations  and  crimes  as  are  to  be  foand 
even  in  ordinary  communities  of  over  500  souls. 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  some  persons  might  find  it  easier  to  use  the  ''blood-and- 
thnnder"  method  (may  T  call  it?)  rather  than  the  method  of  care  and  foresight.  By  that 
I  mean  that  it  might  be  found  easier  if  one  lays  aside  all  scruples  of  kindness,  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  all  feelings  of  humanity,  and  considers  not  the  future 
attitude  of  the  boy,  the  discipline  of  his  heart,  but  only  the  narrow  present  outward 
order;  not  the  future  welfare  of  the  pupil,  but  only  his  present  submission  to  rules. 
Such  mode  of  procedure  looks  not  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  pupils  in  charge, 
but  to  the  temporary  convenience  of  the  individual  who  has  them  in  charge.  It 
ordinarily  is  actuated  by  the  desire  to  "hang  on  to  the  Job,''  without  counting  the 
«ost;  "to  make  a  showing" — "exhibition  discipline"  it  might  properly  be  called. 
But  as  in  other  "exhibitions*'  prepared  for  the  edification  of  lynx-eyed  inspectors, 
it  is  flimsily  built,  and  the  easy  remoral  of  the  outer  coverings  clearly  reveals  the 
emptiness  of  the  "show."  Such  mode  of  procedure,  again,  does  not  serve  lis  an  edu- 
cative and  developing  influence  for  right  and  law  and  order,  but  as  a  stnn1»ng,  hard- 
ening, brain  and  soul  destroying  factor  for  evil  and  lawlessness.  It  may  be  easier 
to  aeoomplish  the  little  present  selfish  temporary  "showing"  or  "exhibit"  than  to 
build  np  a  permanent  structure  of  good  results,  laying  a  deep  foundation  of  princi- 
ple, whereon  to  rear  a  firm,  everlasting  structure  of  right  conduct — a  structure  which 
will  stand  alone  and  not  need  holding  up,  constant  bracing,  and  repairing  to  keep  it 
from  toppling  over  into  ruins,  destroying  not  only  itself,  but  anything  which  lies  in 
the  way  of  its  fall. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  cite  a  few  instances  of  punishments  which  have  come 
to  my  notice  from  difi^erent  points  in  the  service,  and  which,  I  think,  will  merit  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  those  who  have  such  matters  to  control. 

One  little  fellow  had  spoken  a  few  Indian  words  to  one  of  his  playmates,  and  the 
matter  was  rei»orted.  The  punishment  inflicted  was  solitary  confinement  for  two 
days  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water.  Rather  severe,  wasn't  it,  for  the  terrible  oflTense  of 
having  spoken  a  few  words  in  one's  own  native  language f  And,  too,  it  was  his  first 
infhtction  of  the  rules  in  that  particular.  I  wonder  what  some  of  our  white  people 
would  think  if  they  were  on  a  reservation,  ignorant  of  the  Indian  language,  desir- 
ous of  asking  for  something,  and  beinaf  compelled,  on  pain  of  solitary  confinement 
on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  to  speak  m  Indian.  Would  they  think  their  "friends" 
eminently  just  and  good  and  kind  and  philanthropical? 

For  the  same  offense,  at  another  point,  two  little  girls  were  kept  kneeling  on  the 
bare  floor  of  a  hallway  for  half  a  day;  also  deprived  of  the  meal  following  that 
ordeal.  For  the  same  offense  a  boy  was  kept  standing  in  the  hallway  for  six  hours, 
deprived  of  the  meal  following  that  ordeal,  and  then  sent  to  bed. 

For  some  trivial  offense,  which  1  can  not  now  recall,  three  or  four  medium-sized 
girls  were  compelled  to  kneel  in  a  row  on  the  bare  floor  and  stoop  over;  a  board  was 
placed  across  their  shoulders,  and  they  were  kept  there  in  that  position  for  almost 
two  hoars.  The  punishment  was  entirely  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense.  I  presume  that  it  was  thought  corporal  punishment  was  not  being 
inflicted — that  is,  corporal  punishment  in  the  usual  interpretation  of  that  term. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

As  the  result  of  slight  misunderstandings,  I  have  known  pupils  to  be  most  unmer- 
cifully whipped  with  sticks  of  considerable  size;  not  only  on  the  back  but  on  the 
arms,  legs,  hands — any  place  on  which  the  implement  could  find  a  landing  place. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  many  instances  of  indiscreet  disciplinary  zeal — 
the  mildest  term  I  can  find  for  it.  Certainly  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  tact,  judg- 
ment, and  humanity  in  the  punishments  infiicted,  showing  a  perverted  state  of  both 
mind  and  heart. 

That  little  saying,  "boys  will  be  boys,"  is  as  true  in  the  case  of  Indian  boys  as 
white  boys ;  but  that  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Indian  boys  are  but  white  boys 
painted  red — with  the  same  failings  and  possibilities,  the  same  feelings  and  sensi- 
bilities, the  same  in  all  that  constitutes  nnman  "boy  nature."  Their  feelings  are 
finely  strung,  sensitive  to  the  least  disturbance.     By  nature  thev  are  proud — nobly 

'*'  d,  not  a  superficial,  conceited  vanity — and  the  developing  or  their  characters  is 
«e  exceedingly  delicate  matter.    Too  often  they  are  looked  upon  as  requiring 
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"reforming,"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  perverted.  I  would  do  away  with  the  pre- 
fix ^'re''  aud  say  that  they  need  forming,  truly — a  developing  of  what  is  already 
there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ''pound  it  into  them,"  either  literally  or  figuratively. 
Rather  than  a  process  of  induction  a  process  of  eduction,  which  is  education — a 
drawing  out,  not  a  forcing  in.  The  former  is  stunting,  demoralizing,  iujurious,  and 
narrowing  in  its  induence;  the  latter  conducive  to  healthy  activity  of  mind  and 
soul,  preeminently  moralising  and  beneficial;  it  clears  and  widens  the  pupil's 
ideals  and  his  insight  into  his  future  life,  and  makes  useful  and  desirable  citizens. 

It  is  my  observation  that  Indian  boys  need  no  more  "  reforming"  than  white  boys. 
I  may  go  further,  and  say  that  in  certain  directions  they  do  not  need  so  much. 
The  vicious  element  in  an  Indian  school  is  invariably  traceable  to  those  boys  who 
have  '*  white"  blood  in  their  veins.  And  nearly  everyone  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  has  substantially  remarked  that  he  would  rather  have  charge  of  six 
fall-blood  Indian  boys  than  half  that  number  of  mixed  bloods.  I  can  most  truth- 
fully and  emphatically  say  that  this  is  my  conviction,  which  has  come  to  me  by 
my  experience.  Nearly  always,  when  trouble  happens,  the  white  Indian  boys  are 
the  instigators  and  promoters.  It  is  the  white  Indian  boys  whom  it  is  harder  to 
control;  the  white  Indian  boys  who  require  more  aud  severer  discipline.  Some 
may  say,  ''  It  is  because  they  have  more  sense."  I  say,  '*  No ;  it  is  because  they  have 
less  sense,  but  more  meanness  and  detiance  and  disrespect." 

Truly,  no  invariable  rule  can  be  promulgated  nor  plan  formulated  for  the  arbi- 
trary administration  of  discipline  or  the  application  of  disciplinary  measures;  but 
with  the  purpose  constantly  in  view  of  benefiting  the  pupils  and  not  one's  own 
selfishness,  of  making  everlasting  impressions  on  their  minds,  of  forming  good  char- 
acters, there  can  be  no  failures.  The  result  must  in  that  event  be  all  that  is  desirable, 
and  good  will  result. 

I  o  not  know  that  I  can  fully  or  clearly  outline  my  policy,  for  I  hesitate  to  call 
it  by  that  name.  Nor  can  it  be  so  called.  **  Policy  "  savors  too  much  of  expediency, 
and  expediency  of  '' dodging  the  question."  *'Tact,"  while  a  short  word,  implies 
much ;  much  more,  perhaps,  than  I  can  fiiUy  discuss  or  present  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  me,  or  without  the  incentive  of  arguments  in  opposition.  In  all  dealings 
with  the  pupils  the  aim  should  be  justice  and  patience,  deliberation  and  humanity. 
The  temper  should  never  be  lost.  The  least  error  of  iivju^^i^^o  <'^  ^^^^  faintest  show 
of  loss  ot  temper  weakens  one's  influence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ordinarily  when  a  person  knows  he  can  tease  another 
one  by  being  obstinate  and  contrary  he  will  carry  on  the  teasing  as  long  as  possible; 
at  any  rate,  as  long  as  he  can  do  so  with  impunity.  So  it  is  in  the  ease  of  Indian 
pupils.  When  un  Indian  boy  sees  that  a  certain  line  of  conduct  worries  or  makes 
nervous  some  one  against  whom  the  line  of  conduct  is  directed,  that  person  can  not 
gain  the  ascendencv  until  he  regains  self-possession  and  is  freed  from  anger,  worry, 
or  nervousness.  If  an  offender  knows  that  his  offense  or  line  of  conduct  simply 
disgusts  or  amuses,  or,  perhaps,  provokes  no  outward  show  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  one  in  charge,  he  will  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  and  feel  that  he 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

It  has  been  my  plan,  first  of  all,  to  make  an  offender  feel  his  guilt,  then  to  excite 
his  sense  of  shame  and  contrition;  and  the  offer  of  reparation  usually  follows.  I 
say  **ofter"  for  the  reason  that  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  offense  permits  I  man- 
age so  that  the  offender  does  offer  reparation,  sometimes  even  he  himself  stipulating 
the  punishment  or  penalty.  Such  a  course  takes  time  and  patience,  but  it  is  a  sure 
winner  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  discipline. 

In  this  connection  I  have  observed  that  one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  of  the 
Indian  boy  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  drive  him,  yet 
correspondingly  easy  to  lead  him  in  the  way  in  which  you  wish  him  to  go.  And,  too, 
far  from  being  unwilling  to  be  led,  he  is  eager  to  be  led  in  the  right  paths,  provided 
he  sees  clearly  that  it  is  intended  for  his  own  good  and  that  he  is  not  being  hood- 
winked, as  htis  his  race  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anything  that  may  tend  in  the  direction  of  dictation  in  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  as  to  desirable  methods  which  I  offer  for  consideration.  I  ask  yon 
to  take  them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  ofiered,  one  of  helpfulness  and  anxiety 
to  benefit  the  Indian  youth  in  our  charge,  as  well  as  to  ease  the  paths  of  some  who 
may  have  been  having  difficulty  in  accomplishing  favorable  results. 

1.  Set  a  good  example  by  doing  nothing  that  you  can  not  permit  the  children  to 
do.  It  is  oft^n  the  case  that  children  are  told  that  they  must  not  do  so  and  so,  when 
at  the  same  time  others  are  doing  just  what  the  children  are  told  not  to  do,  perhaps 
the  very  one  who  placed  the  restriction  infringing  upon  it  daily  in  his  own  conduct. 
I  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  cite  cases  to  make  iiiy  point  clear.  I  usually  say,  **  Boys, 
please  do  not  do  such  and  such  a  thing,"  giving  reasons  for  it,  and  letting  them  clearly 
understand  why  they  must  not  do  it;  making  it  a  point  to  say  repeatedly,  so  that 
they  will  not  forget  to  have  it  ever  in  mind,  **  Whenever  you  see  me  doingit,  Fll  let 
you  do  it."    Then  be  careful  that  he  never  sees  you  do  it,  whatever  the  "  it"  may  be. 
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2.  Have  freqaent  talks  with  the  children,  either  all  at  the  same  time  or  boys 
And  girls  separately,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  in  so  doing  get  up  to  wliere  they  are, 
not  some  distance  away  and  in  front  of  tbem,  as  I  am  placed  now,  but  down  there 
on  the  floor,  among  them,  where  you  can,  figuratively,  reach  them  all  at  the  same 
time.  80  absorb  their  interest,  using  words  thev  can  readily  understand  and  assimi- 
late, that  they  will  listen  and  hear  everything  that  you  say  to  them.  Do  not  ''make 
a  speech''  or  lecture  to  them,  but  talk  freely,  openly,  confidentially,  kindly,  but  firmly, 
eo  they  will  remember,  and  you  will  accomplish  results  that  will  outreach  and  out- 
number thrice  the  time  and  eifort  spent  in  so-called  ''  disciplining.''  It  is  my  custom 
to  detain  the  boys  after  the  Friday  evening  chapel  assembly  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  (more  than  that  is  superfluous,  and  too  much  is  worse  than  not  enough  in 
this  case),  and  the  results  obtained  more  than  pay  me  for  the  time  and  effort  expended 
on  these  occasions. 

3.  Do  not  hold  yourself  aloof  from  the  children,  as  if  3'ou  belonged  to  a  different 
sphere  and  were  infinitely  superior  to  them  in  all  the  attributes  of  humanity.  Talk 
with,  instead  of  at  or  to  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  lose  one's  dignity  or  belit- 
tle one's  "  importance"  in  order  to  do  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  increases  one's  dignity 
and  importance,  consequently  influence,  by  bringing  one^s  self  closer  to  the  pupils, 
increasing  their  respect  for  one's  personality  and  authority.  That  does  not  imply 
familiarity  with  them  by  any  means — familiarity  is  a  fatal  step  in  another  direction. 
Present  matters  to  them,  not  from  your  view  only)  hut  from  both  views,  and  in  such 
a  way  that,  while  theirs  may  seem  uppermost  at  times,  yours  at  the  final  summing 
up  is  the  more  prominent  and  the  only  one  that  is  justlHable. 

4.  Treat  the  pupils  as  individ^ials  rather  than  as  a  mass.  That,  too,  requires  time, 
patience,  prudence,  and  foresight— decidedly,  tact.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so  in  all 
cases ;  that  is  neither  discreet  nor  possible.  In  that  particular  it  requires  discrimina- 
tion and  quick  decision  as  to  where  to  draw  tbe  line.  Sometimes  a  public  hint  is 
sufi9cient  to  quell  any  suspicious  growing  spirit  of  restlessness  or  disorder.  Again, 
quite  a  forcible  public  reproof  is  more  desirable  than  a  private  reprimand,  although 
it  may  strike  only  a  small  number  of  the  pupils.  And  again  a  quiet  private  repri- 
mand or  talk  may  do  more  good  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  here  that  one's 
judgment  must  be  brought  mto  exercise,  where  one  must  carefully  discriminate,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  be  close  enough  to  the  children  to  understand  fully  each 
pupil's  peculiarities. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  officers  of  the  companies  are  under  orders,  and 
that  I  will  support  them  in  the  exercise  of  tbeir  duties.  By  frequent  meetings  (semi- 
monthly I  have  found  is  often  enough)  with  my  officers,  at  which  they  are  enoonr- 
aged  to  talk — expressing  opinions,  discussing  some  questions  of  mutual  interest  in 
connection  with  the  work,  offering  suggestions,  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  incnmbents — we  have  been  placed  on  a  cordial  plane  of  mutual  confidence,  and  a 
life  has  been  put  into  their  work  as  officers  that  could  not  exist  were  they  mere 
automatons  or  ''underlings." 

5.  At  all  times  place  considerations  of  self  in  the  background.  Have  ever  and 
only  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart.  Take  an  interest  in  their  doings  and  say- 
ings. Meet  them  with  respect  and  consideration,  ever  firm,  ever  just,  but  kind  and 
pleasant;  open,  fearless,  and  free.  Give  to  the  pupils  the  same  consideration  and 
respect  that  you  would  naturally  give  to  your  colleagues  in  the  service.  As  kindness 
begets  kindness,  so  disrespect  begets  disrespect,  and  consideration  and  respect  beget 
the  same  qualities  in  others.  All  examples  set,  be  tbey  good  or  bad,  will  be  followed 
by  the  pupils. 


THE  MORAL  STATUS  OF  THE  INDIAN  FROM  HIS  OWN  STANDPOINT. 
By  Miss  Ankib  Bbschbr  Scovuxe. 

Ye  whoRe  hearts  are  fresb  and  simple, 
Who  have  fiiitli  in  God  aod  Nature, 
Who  believe  that  In  all  ag<  s 
Every  human  heart  i«  human, 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yejirnings.  strivings. 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not; 
That  tlie  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darknei*s, 
Touch  G<Krs  right  hand  in  the  darkness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened, 
Listen  to  this  simple  story. 

By  the  path  of  sentiment  and  the  path  of  pity  the  Indian  often  comes  to  our 
doors,  but  to-night  let  us  forget  his  artistic  value  in  our  landscape  and  forget  his 
irrongn  and  needs  and  look  at  him  only  an  an  object  of  study.  Instead  of  teaching, 
1st  us  stop  and  learn  of  him.  For  long  years  he  has  held  for  us  a  gift  more  precious 
than  land,  and  all  save  a  few  scholars  have  passed  it  carelessly  by. 
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This  audience  of  Indian  teachers  has  abont  as  mnch  use  for  savagery  as  an  ener- 
getic hoasewife  has  for  dirt;  it  is  something  to  destroy,  abolish,  and  exterminate 
with  all  the  force  we  have.  But  to  the  wise  studeut  of  humanity  the  savage  and 
the  barbarian  are  rare  specimens,  hard  to  tind,  and  when  found,  to  be  preserv«»d  and 
studied,  and  we,  if  we  are  to  examine  barbarism  with  any  tolerance,  must  see  why 
this  is  BO. 

An  era  in  historical  studies  was  marked  by  the  establishing  the  limit«  of  the 
seven  ethnic  periods  of  development  through  which  all  races  pass.  In  dealing  with 
this  subject,  m  the  History  of  Ancient  Society,  Morgan  says: 

Savagery  was  the  formative  period  of  the  haman  race.  Commencing  at  zero  in  knowledge  and 
experience,  without  fire,  without  articulate  speech,  and  without  arts,  our  savage  progenitors  fonght 
the  great  battle  first  for  existence  and  then  for  progress  antii  they  secured  safety  from  ferocioos 
animals  and  permanent  subsistence. 

He  claims  that  this  progress  made  during  savagery,  in  relation  to  the  sum  of 
human  progress,  was  greater  than  all  three  periods  of  barbarism,  and  that  '*  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  whole  period  of  barbarism  was  in  like  manner  greater  in  degree 
than  it  has  been  since  in  the  entire  period  of  civilization."  He  claims  that  much 
in  modem  life — 

is  seen  to  be  but  the  relics  of  the  old  savagisra  not  yet  eradicated  f^tnn  the  haman  brain.  We  hm 
the  same  brain,  perpetuated  by  reproduction,  which  worked  in  the  skulls  of  barbarians  and  savagea 
in  bygone  aj^es,  and  it  has  come  down  to  us  ladened  and  saturated  with  the  thoughts,  aspiiatious,  and 
passions  with  which  It  was  busied  through  the  intermediate  period. 

Because  science  makes  this  claim,  that  the  civilization  of  to-day  has  grown  out  of 
the  seeds  of  savagery  and  barbarism,  students  are  bringing  all  sciences  to  bear  on 
uid  searching  the  languages  and  folklore  of  Europe  to  learn  of  the  primitive  life  of 
■tiie  Aryan  race. 

All  this  examination  of  the  earliest  times  shows  that  men  under  the  same  con- 
ditions will  think,  feel,  and  express  much  the  same  every  time,  whether  they  are  red, 
black,  or  white.  This  explains  why  Stanley's  guides,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  told 
him  rabbit  stories  whose  counterparts  have  been  told  the  Omaha  children  for  genera- 
tions. This  explanation  removes  the  haunting  shadow  of  the  **ten  lost  tribes''  A'om 
the  Indian.  God  leads  all  people,  and  the  Indian  law  and  Levitieal  law  resemble 
each  other,  not  because  the  Indian  faintlv  remembers  Moses,  but  because  Moses 
formulated  and  expressed  the  best  of  the  tnought  and  law  of  the  barbarian  of  the 
East,  and  therefore  it  closely  resembles  the  customs  of  the  barbarian  of  the  Weet. 

If  this  be  true,  then,  as  the  Indians  two  generations  ago  faced  the  world  about 
them,  so  our  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago  faced  the  sky  of  the  Aryan  home  and 
the  woods  of  northern  Europe.  The  barbarians  of  to-day  hold  the  story  of  our  past, 
and  for  this  reason  scholars  are  eagerly  turning  to  them.  Four  continents  have  oeen 
searched  for  materials  and  illustrations  of  the  seven  ethnic  periods  of  man's  progress, 
but  here  is  the  riehcHt  field,  because,  '^unlike  any  other  continent,  America  has  three 
ethnic  periods,  and  her  tribes  stand  where  Homer's  heroes  did  in  the  history  of  the 
Aryan  race." 

As  students  wc  all  appreciate  the  new  stores  of  knowledge  thus  set  before  us,  but 
as  Indian  workers,  miHsionaries,  and  teachers  what  help  does  it  give  usf 

If  the  Indian  stands  where  Homer's  heroes  did,  he  stands  at  least  four  thousand 
years  away  from  the  white  man  with  whom  he  must  compete,  and  if  America  has 
three  ethnic  periods  represented  among  her  tribes,  tlien  there  are  gaps  as  long,  and 
perhaps  even  longer,  between  the  different  peoples  of  this  continent.  The  Zufii,  in 
the  middle  status  of  barbarism,  stood  at  the  doors  of  civilization ;  the  hunting  tribes^ 
as  the  Sioux,  stood  we  know  not  how  many  years  behind  them,  being  in  another 
ethnic  period ;  while  of  savages  we  have  only  a  few,  such  as  the  Athabascans  and 
some  tribes  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Thus  we  see  that  into  our  hands  is  given  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
study  since  the  world  began.  Iconoclasts,  we  break  and  destroy  without  pausing  ta 
understand.  Alas,  like  little  children  stringing  birds' eggs,  we  ruthlessly  tear  down 
the  nests  that  we  can  never  bnild  agaiu.  1  grant  you  that  the  old  must  pasb;  in  love 
of  the  highest  good  much  must  be  destroyed,  but  not  blindly  or  childishly. 

Too  often  the  student  has  been  careless  of  the  good  of  the  man  he  studied,  forget- 
ting he  lia<l  a  soul  and  a  future;  too  often  unpatriotic,  forgetting  that  these  men 
are  or  must  be  parts  of  our  country;  and  for  this  reason  we  who  work  for  the 
Indian  are  apt  to  look  askance  at  those  who  only  study  him.  But  because  we 
care  for  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  nice,  we  are  the  more  bound  to  study 
him  and  know  what  he  was  as  well  as  what  he  is.  As  missionaries  what  right 
have  we  to  pull  down  until  we  know  what  God  has  buildedf  As  teachers  we  must 
study  the  race  as  we  would  the  iudividual  child,  that  we  may  know  what  to  develop 
and  what  to  guard  against.  In  one  of  the  large  reservation  schools,  where  the  teachera 
pride  themselves  that  their  students  speak  only  English  and  the  old  life  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  when  the  lights  are  out  in  the  boys'  dormitories  each  boy  in  turn  tells  an 
Indian  story ;  so  the  old  life  and  the  new  run  hand  and  hand,  as  surely  as  day  and 
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ni^t  retnm,  and  it  is  the  teacher^s  problem  to  unite  these  currents  in  character 
bntlding.  To  do  this  she  mast  know  the  strong  undercurrent  of  inheritance  as  well 
as  the  upper  surface  of  the  school  life. 

Granted  that  as  teachers,  missionaries,  and  students  we  ought  to  study  Indian 
folklore  and  sociology,  how  can  we  find  and  read  the  primitive  pagef 

The  Indian  of  to-day  is  no  more  the  primitive  Indian  than  the  Italian  is  the  old 
Roman.  Those  of  us  who  know  them  best  often  know  least  the  inherent  status  of 
their  people.  In  the  Indian  of  to-day  we  meet  a  man  whose  mother  taught  him  one 
creed,  his  teacher  »nother,  and  broken  laws  and  customs  and  conflicting  iorms  of  life 
still  others,  while  the  instinct  for  self-preservation  taught  him  to  steer  among  them 
all  and  take  from  old  and  new  that  which  pleased  him  most.  It  is  from  this  man  of 
makeshifts  that  the  race  is  usually  Judged,  and  it  is  not  just  to  our  intelligence  nor 
their  record. 

Long  ago,  ere  the  white  man  trod  these  shores,  when  no  other  race  casta  shadow 
upon  Uiem,  when  the  Iroquois  and  the  Zuni  were  the  leading  men  of  America  in 
law  and  art,  when  the  commerce  of  this  great  land  was  the  trade  of  salt  and  shells, 
around  a  thousand  camp  fires  men  told  heroic  deeds,  explained  and  interpreted 
nature,  and  sang  brave  songs.  Hence  sprang  and  flourished  a  vast  literature,  and 
from  it  we  can  picture  the  man  of  the  past  as  truly  as  we  can  the  old  Greek  from  the 
songs  of  Homer. 

The  United  States  Government  since  the  days  of  Schoolcraft  has,  with  more  or  less 
accuraoy,  been  gathering  this  Imlian  lore  into  the  ponderous  volumes  of  ofiScial 
reports.  Enthusiastic  students  like  Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Mr.  Frank  Gushing 
have  edited  the  old  stories  and  given  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  as  they  have  found  it, 
and  every  Indian  home  and  heart  we  know  holds  fragments  of  the  past  ready  for  the 
coUeotor^s  hand.  It  lies  with  us  who  know  and  love  this  people  to  make  thoughtful 
and  accnrate  studies  of  their  past. 

The  snltject  given  us  to  consider  at  this  time  is  the  moral  status  of  the  old-time 
Indian,  and  we  are  to  draw  it  from  these  fireside  tales  and  learning,  because  with 
the  Indian,  as  with  all  other  men,  ''out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh." 

To  begin  with,  if  we  are  to  know  the  moral  status  of  any  man  from  his  own  stand- 
point, we  must  first  know  what  he  believes  about  his  origin  and  relation  to  a  power 
above  him,  that  is,  his  religion ;  what  he  believes  to  be  his  relation  to  his  neighbor, 
that  is,  his  common  law;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  this  world  and 
their  causes,  or  his  intellectual  status.  On  these  three  lines  and  their  union  in  life 
do  we  decide  of  all  men  their  standing  in  our  eyes,  and  to  look  at  God.  man,  and 
nature  as  any  other  man  does  is  to  ^rasp  his  status.  To  do  this  perfectly  is  impossi- 
ble; to  strive  to  do  it  is  the  religious  and  intellectual  duty  of  every  one  of  us.  How 
shall  we  do  this  for  the  primitive  Indian! 

Having  learned  the  stories  of  many  different  tribes,  we  may  take  a  bit  here  and  a 
scrap  there  and  make  a  beautiful  picture,  or  if  we  dislike  them  we  can,  by  the  same 
method  of  selection,  paint  them  as  devils  incarnate  of  dirt,  vice,  and  cruelty.  This 
way  of  working  is  neither  fair  nor  studious.  To  do  justice  to  our  subject,  we  must 
as  far  as  possible  examine  the  whole  sociological  structure  of  a  single  tribe,  taking 
up  its  religion,  law,  customs,  stories,  and  history,  and  with  this  make  careful  com- 
parative studies  of  the  stories  of  all  the  other  tribes  pos!)ible.  As  soon  as  we  begin 
this  we  shall  find  as  manv  shades  of  civilization  as  there  are  tribes,  and  it  will  force 
us  to  hold  in  mind  that  the  word  Indian  covers  many  people,  and  one  can  not  be  held 
accountable  for  another,  either  in  primitive  times  or  to-day.  For  that  reason  I  will 
not  ask  you  to-night  just  to  listen  to  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn,  but  ask  ^ou  to 
examine  the  sources,  listen  to  some  of  the  stories,  and  make  your  own  conclusions. 

The  stories  used  in  this  paper  are  taken,  first,  from  accurate,  popular  studies  of 
Indian  life;  second,  from  Government  st-atistics  and  reports,  and,  third,  from  Indian 
life  of  to-day,  so  showing  the  simplest  methods  for  us  to  follow  in  our  studies. 

Among  the  more  popular  Indian  authors  none  have  betti^r  heart  and  knowledge  of 
their  subject  than  Mr.  George  Bird  (Jrinnell,  and  in  our  search  for  the  moral  status 
of  the  primitive  Indian  let  us  first  review  his  books. 

As  we  approach  the  great  mud-walled  Pawnee  town  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury we  see  on  the  wide-swelling  hills  and  lonely  blnfts  men's  figures  silhouetted 
tgainst  the  sky.  Some  are  sentinels  guarding  the  camp,  other  men  at  their  devo- 
tions praying  to  Atius  Ti  ra  wa,  Father  Spirit.  Kound  about  the  walls  lie  broad 
fields  of  **the  mother  corn,"  divine  gift  from  Ti  ra  wa,  and  golden  pumpkins,  while 
within  the  protecting  shelter  are  many  mud  lodges.  The  round-domed  lodge 
w>of8  explain  the  heavens  to  the  Pawnee  children.    The  blue  arch  of  the  sky  is  just 

Ti  ra  was  mud  lodge;  men,  his  children,  live  inside,  while  the  Father  Spirit  dwells 

on  top. 
In  one  of  these  earthen  lodges  lived  a  widow,  who,  with  the  help  of  her  neighbors 

Mid  her  own  labor  in  the  cornfields  supported  her  only  child.     That  boy  was 
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afterwards  Lone  Chief,  one  of  the  last  pagan  Pawnee  heroes,  and  he^ives  ns  this 
account  of  his  mother's  teaching : 

You  must  always  believe  in  Ti  ra  wa.  He  made  us,  aud  through  him  we  live.  When  you  ffrow  op 
yon  must  be  a  man.  Be  brave  and  face  whatever  danger  may  meet  you.  It  is  not  the  man  who  stays 
in  the  lodge  that  becomes  great;  it  is  the  man  who  works,  who  sweats,  who  is  always  tired  from  going 
on  the  warpath.  *  *  *  w  hen  you  get  to  be  a  man,  remember  it  is  his  ambition  tnat  makes  the  man. 
H  you  go  on  the  warpath,  do  not  turn  round  when  you  have  gone  part  way,  but  go  on  aa  far  as  yon 
were  going  and  then  come  back.  *  *  «  i  want  you  to  think  about  the  hard  times  we  have  been 
through.  Take  pity  on  people  who  are  poor,  because  we  have  been  poor  and  people  have  taken  pity 
on  us.  If  I  live  to  see  you  a  man  aud  to  go  off  on  the  warpath,  I  would  not  cry  if  I  were  to  hear  that 
you  liad  been  killed  in  battle.  That  is  what  makes  a  man— to  tight  and  be  brave.  1  should  be  sorry 
to  have  you  die  from  sickuess.  If  you  are  killed,  I  would  rather  have  you  die  in  the  open  air,  ao  that 
the  birds  of  the  air  will  eat  your  lieah  and  the  wind  will  breathe  on  you  and  blow  over  your  bones. 
It  is  better  to  be  killed  in  the  open  air  than  smothered  in  the  earth.  Love  your  friena  and  never 
desert  him.  If  you  see  him  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  do  not  run  away.  Go  to  him,  and  if  you  can 
not  save  him  be  killed  together,  and  let  your  bones  lie  side  by  side.  Be  killed  on  a  hill  high  up.  Your 
grandfather  said  it  is  not  manly  to  be  killed  in  a  hollow. 

We  can  trust  mothers,  whether  red  or  white,  to  teach  their  children  the  best  they 
know,  and  here  it  is — worship,  courage,  charity,  and  loyalty. 

But  besides  the  teaching  of  the  mother  we  must  consider  what  the  boy  learned  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  village.  His  people  were  mirthful,  witty  stor^- tellers,  bat  their 
Jokes  would  not  pass  among  decent  men  of  our  race,  and  their  stories  would  pot  Boc- 
caccio to  the  blush.  There  was  only  one  redeeming  point  in  this;  their  satire  vul- 
garly, but  unsparingly,  pointed  out  that  evil  could  not  be  dignitied,  and  whosoever 
practiced  it  was  subject  to  ridicule,  while  to  ridicule  a  sacred  object  or  worthy  act 
was  a  punishable  offense. 

But  the  wheat  in  this  chaff  was  the  stories  of  Pawnee  heroes.  Such  the  story  of 
the  Skidi  chief  who  was  trapped  by  the  Sioux  on  a  high  butte  on  the  North  Platte. 
There  was  but  one  path  down,  and  there  the  Sioux  camped  to  starve  thorn  out.  The 
old  legend  says : 

They  suffered  terribly  from  hunger  and  thirst,  but  the  leader  of  the  party  suffered  most  of  any.  for 
ne  thought  that  he  would  surely  lose  all  his  men.  He  felt  that  this  was  tne  worst  of  all.  He  muai 
not  only  die,  but  must  also  be  disgraced,  because  under  his  leadership  the  young  men  of  bis  party 
"  '  ......  .  -         ....  w  .j,^^^         -     .    ,      - 


some  way  to  save  his  party.  One  night,  while  be  was  praying,  something  spoke  to  him  and  told  him 
t"^  look  hard  fur  a  place  wliure  ho  mislit  get  down  from  the  rock.  He  prayed  the  rest  of  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  searched.    At  last  he  found  a  point  of  rock  sticking  up  soft  enough  for  him  to  cut.    He 


worked  many  nights  until  he  made  it  small  enough  to  fasten  a  lariat  around.  Then  he  fastened  all 
the  lariats  they  had  together  and  let  himself  down  to  test  it.  When  he  found  that  they  could  escape 
in  that  way  he  dim beiT back  and  takiug  the  youngest  and  least  important  man  in  the  party  let  him 
dowu,  and  mo  on  until  it  was  his  turn;  so  they  all  crept  through  the  sioux  camp  and  escaped. 

Thus  we  see  that  prayer,  heroism,  and  self-sacritice  as  well  as  the  grosser  elements 
of  life  were  taught  the  young  barbarians  by  the  story-teller  around  the  camp  lire. 

We  can  trace  the  lives  of  some  of  the  boys  so  reared  and  trained.  The  orphan  was 
Lone  Chief,  who  made  a  famous  peace  by  going  with  his  friend  into  the  Wicbitas' 
camp  and  offering  himself  for  death.  He  would  have  gone  alone,  but  his  comrade 
refused  to  leave  nim,  choosing  death  with  his  friend  rather  than  safety  alone;  but 
their  courage  won  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  and  they  lived  to  eujoy  great  honor. 
Another  famous  Pawnee  peacemaker  and  warrior  was  Commanche  Chief.  His  com- 
rade, thinking  his  friend  had  been  captured,  killed  himself,  and  Commanche  Chief, 
returning  in  triumph,  found  him  lying  dead  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting. 

From  these  stories  of  men  who  stood  at  the  meetin«r  of  the  paths,  who  were  edu- 
cated in  Indian  law  and  religion,  but  have  lived  in  our  time  aud  served  our  Govern- 
ment, we  can  see  if  the  old  Indian  life  was  a  consistent  whole.  The  religion,  education, 
and  actions  of  these  men  all  proclaim  reverence,  courage,  and  duty  as  the  main 
elements  of  life. 

But  we  must  not  base  our  judgment  on  one  tribe,  nor  as  students  be  content  with 
simply  reading  Mr.  GrinnelPs  charming  books.  So  let  us  take  up  the  Government 
reports  on  the  Omahas  and  dig  out  of  their  depths  the  materials  for  our  sketch. 

This  time  we  will  look  into  the  far  past.  The  great  circular  camp  of  the  Omahas 
is  pitched  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  always  been  withiu  the  memory  of  man.  They 
have  been  for  the  great  fall  hunt,  the  scouts  have  brought  in  the  news  of  buffalo, 
speaking  carefully  that  they  tell  Ui)  lie:  *'I  may  have  deceived  myself,  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  buffalo."  The  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  four  leading  chiefs  and 
care  of  the  buffalo  soldiers,  have  made  a  great  kill;  the  women  have  prepared  the 
meat  and  skins,  the  offerings  of  the  tirst  kill  have  been  made,  aud,  loaded  with  pro- 
visions for  the  winter,  led  by  the  peace  pipes,  the  Omahas  have  marched  slowly,  joy- 
ously homeward,  camping  at  night  in  the  great  circle.  At  last,  four  days  from  their 
homeland,  the  time  came  to  part,  for  the  little  bands  and  villages  to  seek  their  own 
sheltered  nooks,  where  the  earth  lodges  were  standing  silent  with  brush  in  the  doors 
and  the  corn  ready  to  gather,  waiting  for  the  hunters'  return.  There  they  had  camped 
and  held  the  great  national  thanksgiving  for  a  successful  hunt.     For  four  days  they 
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had  feasted,  and  all  the  children  had  made  offeriui^s  to  Wakanda,  or  the  ''Great 
Mystery,"  the  sacred  son^  had  been  sang,  and  then,  with  partings  fervent  and  merry, 
each  family  had  soncht  its  own  home.  The  boys  had  run  about  the  lodge,  helped 
pull  cat  the  brush,  dig  up  the  caches,  put  things  back  in  place,  and  then  had  stood 
about  while  the  fire  was  once  more  lighted  in  the  center  of  the  lodge  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  consecration  that  made  it  home  gone  through  with. 

It  seemed  good  to  be  bavk  again,  and  boys  and  puppies  played  hard  at  buffalo 
hunt  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  each  little  lad  doing  the  part  that  would  be  his  when 
he  grew  up.  For  these  bo^s  wore  to  have  their  parts  in  life,  and  the  little  O  the 
Kiida,  with  his  hair  all  shaved  oil'  save  three  little  patches,  every  one  knew  belonged 
to  the  Scouting  gens.  His  nsime,  ''The  little  boy  who  looks  around,"  also  told  it, 
and  this  summer  he  had  listened  with  round  eyes  to  the  pledge  his  big  brother  took 
to  watch  and  report  faithfully,  and  shuddered  at  the  curse,  **May  snakes  bite  you, 
your  horse  throw  you,  etc  "  that  was  pronounced  against  him  should  he  play  them 
false. 

So  they  had  talked  and  played  over  the  summer  hunt,  and  when  at  night  O  the 
Krida  oame  to  bed  his  grandmother  told  him  that  he  was  bom  seven  years  before  on 
the  summer  hunt,  and  that  it  was  time  he  began  to  cry  to  Wakanda.  So  early  the 
next  morning  she  has  called  him  up  and  sent  him  fasting  f^om  the  lodge,  and  all  day 
he  had  cried  aloud  the  words  she  taught  him:  "Wakanda,  I  am  little;  pity  me!'' 
Alone,  away  from  the  children  and  the  camp,  hungry,  it  had  been  a  long  day.  Here 
and  there  on  bluffs  and  lonely  heights  he  could  see  others,  young  and  old,  praying, 
and  he  remembered  how  last  year  he  had  watched  the  war'  captains  standing  with 
their  palms  raised  to  the  sun  for  four  days  before  they  made  a  raid  on  the  Sioux. 
AH  men  did  so;  had  not  his  elder  brother  done  it  before  starting  out  on  this  hunt, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  act  a  full  man's  partf  Such  thoughts  kept  down  the  lone- 
liness. It  was  the  first  step  toward  manhood.  At  last  the  sun  set,  and  the  little 
feet  trotted  home  to  a  warm  place  by  the  fire.  Around  this  Omaha  tire  perhaps  the 
richest  folklore  this  side  of  Zufii  tiourished.  Brave  songs  they  sang,  and  told  O  the 
Krida's  favorite  tales  of  naughty,  clever  "Little  Rabbit,"  and  many  others,  grave 
and  gay,  of  the  animal  world  they  so  loved. 

Among  them  is  one  character  complete  in  his  baseness.  As  we  have  seen  the  idea 
of  the  hero,  let  us  look  at  the  Indian  idea  of  a  bad  man.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
a  poor  workmau  and  hunter.  His  arrows  were  so  bad  and  "  wobbly"  that  he  could 
not  kill  the  game.  He  was  greedy  and  hungry  all  the  time,  and  being  such  a  poor 
hunter  he  turned  to  craft  to  gain  a  living.  In  all  his  craft  he  traps  the  weak,  betrays 
the  trustful,  and  is  cruel  and  malicious.  He  it  was  who  sent  the  women  to  gather 
plums,  and  while  they  were  gone  he  ate  up  the  baby,  putting  the  little  head  back  in 
the  cradle  to  fool  them.  He  made  the  turkeys  dance  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  so 
wrung  their  trustful,  silly  necks.  But  while  they  were  roasting  a  brunch  creaked. 
This  made  him  angry,  for  he  thought  it  laughed  at  him,  and  he  tried  to  punish  it, 
and  getting  caught  in  the  tree  the  wolves  ate  up  all  his  roasting  turkeys,  while  he 
could  only  scold  Another  time  he  found  a  big  turtle  and  put  it  to  roast;  while  he 
slept  some  one  stole  his  turtle,  ate  it,  and  greased  letlncke's  hands  and  face,  so  that 
on  waking  he  decided  that  he  mu.^t  have  eaten  in  his  sleep.  The  elk  gave  him  all 
their  power  if  he  would  nee  his  human  knowledge  to  protect  them  from  men.  Then 
he  straightway  betrayed  the  whole  herd  into  the  hunter's  hands. 

Now,  this  set  of  stories  represented  the  Indian  conception  of  a  bad  man— one  who 
hurts  others  from  love  of  it,  who  is  treacherous  to  his  friends,  smart  but  unskillful, 
lazj*.  active  only  in  plots,  wholly  lacking  in  virtue,  manliness,  and  decency,  with  the 
result  that,  while  at  times  he  is  dreaded,  he  is  despised,  often  cheated,  and  made  a 
mock  of  in  their  stories.  If  their  hero  stories  are  inspiring,  with  equal  fervor  do 
they  describe  the  vileness  of  Ictincke,  but  never  af:  being  a  good  man  or  a  succe^sfuI 
one— only  to  point  a  mirthful  finger  at  him  in  scorn  and  derii^ion,  that  all  might  see. 

These  are  pictures  we  may  gather  from  the  written  page,  but  a  richer,  fairer  book 
lies  open  before  each  one  of  ^us  who  is  an  Indian  worker  What  can  you  gather  from 
the  peoitle  about  you  f  You  who  know  that  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road  reminds 
your  horse  of  his  ancestral  foes,  are  you  reading  the  past  in  the  fears  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  people  vou  are  guiding? 

When  the  Sioux  boy  in  his  trim  uniform  stands  talking  at  your  desk,  have  yon 
noticed  the  round  scars  on  his  hands  and  deep  slits  in  his  ears,  and  remembered  that 
they  stand  for  a  wholly  different  civilization  irom  ours?  When  to  test  their  barbaric 
courage  the  youngsters  sat  about  their  grandmother's  fire  and  burned  those  places 
they  were  being  trained  in  customs  and  stories  reaching  back  thousands  of  years,  and 
a  sealed  book  to  us.  He  is  a  wholly  different  man  From  the  energetic  half-breed,  in 
whose  veins  these  widely  divided  civilizations,  with  all  their  irritating  diffei'cnces, 
meet.  Do  you  consider  it  in  your  daily  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  material  they  can 
give  us  to  recreate  the  past? 

Going  to  the  people  directly  is  the  most  interesting^  way  of  collecting  material,  but 
we  have  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard  lest  they  give  us  what  they  nave  acquired 
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from  the  whitee.  On  asking  the  school  children  what  laws  their  people  had  like  the 
Ten  CoQimandments,  one  boy  said  quickly,  '*!  don't  know  any  place  where  they  eaid 
to  an  Indian,  *Thon  shalt  not  steal/  but  I  know  when  the  women  cross  sticks  on  a 
pile  of  wood  in  the  field  no  one  will  steal,''  and  by  following  up  sach  customs  we 
picked  out  the  moral  law  of  their  people. 

Through  the  lips  of  these  stories  what  does  the  Indian  of  the  past  tell  as  of  his 
relations  to  Uod,  man,  and  the  world  about  himf  In  each  and  every  story  we  find 
the  Indian  a  believer  in  the  great  power  above  and  around,  that  created  and  conld 
destroy  him,  and  whom  he  must  serve  with  praver  and  saorittce.  Uis  belief  was 
strong,  his  faith  tirm,  however  savage  and  cruel  his  e^cpression  of  it.  Around  tkia 
belief  as  a  pivot  swung  his  daily  life. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  time  the  medicine  man  put  the  moccasins  on  the  feet 
of  the  little  Omaha,  praying  ''May  Wakanda  pitv  you;  may  your  feet  rest  a  long 
time  on  the  ground,'^  his  whole  life  and  the  life  of  his  nation  was  one  long  ritualistic 
service.  Their  expressions  of  faith  and  prayer  were  very  beautiful.  When  a  man  was 
fortunate  in  war  or  peace,  the  people  said  one  to  another,  "  Wakanda  knows  him;'' 
and  a  fortunate  man,  speaking  of  his  own  success,  said,  "  Wakanda  has  indeed  been 
looking  at  me.*' 

A  man  about  to  go  upon  a  journey  went  to  a  lonely  place  and  thus  prayed :  '^O 
Wakanda,  give  me  a  joyful  and  stout  heart  as  well  as  success.''  The  men,  while  on 
a  journey,  smoked  to  the  sun  and  earth  and  four  winds,  praying :'"  Cause  me  to 
meet  whatever  is  good  and  keep  far  from  me  what  is  evil.  **  *»  *  When  yon  decide 
for  one  that  his  last  day  on  earth  is  come,  it  is  so;  it  can  not  be  delayed.  Therefore, 
O  Mysterious  Power,  I  ask  a  favor  of  you."  To  the  winds  he  said:  "Thou  that 
causeth  the  four  winds  to  reach  a  place,  help  ye  me."  In  most  tribes  some  form  of 
apology  was  made  to  the  slain  animal  by  the  hunter,  often  in  this  form,  "That  this 
blood  may  cause  us  to  live." 

Without  doubt,  as  one  author  has  said,  "  the  Indinn  is  the  most  prayerful  man  in 
the  world."  The  discussion  as  to  whether  he  believed  in  one  personal  God  or  many, 
or  was  purely  pantheistic  in  his  creed,  can  not  be  taken  up  here,  save  to  give  the 
following  Indian  explanation : 

Every  thing,  aa  it  roovea,  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  makes  stopn.  A  bird,  aa  it  fliea,  stops  in 
one  pliu^e  to  iiutke  itn  nest,  in  another  to  ret)t  its  flight.  A  roan,  when  he  eoes  forth,  stops  where  he 
wills.  So  the  God  has  stopped.  The  sun,  which  Is  .so  bright  and  bcantfrul,  is  one  place  where  Ho 
has  stripped.  The  moon,  the  stars,  the  wind,  Ho  has  been  with ;  the  trees,  the  animals,  are  all  where 
He  has  stopped ;  and  the  Indian  thinks  of  these  places  and  sends  his  prayer  there  to  win  help  and 
blessiug. 

The  Indian  who  said  that  there  was  a  great  Wakanda,  and  the  earth  was  his  wife — 
all  thiit  she  bro(i;xht  forth,  fruit,  flowers,  animals,  and  man,  were  his  children — seems 
to  explain  their  position.  To  earth  and  sky  he  appeals  as  parents,  to  every  living 
thing  as  brothers,  for  help. 

However,  the  Pawnees  surely  seem  to  have  a  definite  conception  of  a  personal 
God,  whom  they  called  Atius  Tirawa,  or  Father  Spirit.  They  pray  to  the  animals, 
saying,  '*  If  you  have  any  power,  intercede  for  me,"  as  if  to  the  wild  mm  the  wilder 
animal  was  a  guardiau  saint;  and  iu  the  folk  tales,  when  the  animals  help  a  man. 
they  say,  '•  W*»  will  help  you,  but  you  must  pray  to  One  above,  who  gives  all  power." 

Mr.  (Trinnell  urges  that,  however  savau^e  their  life,  their  beliefs  were  nearer  the 
New  Testament  thau  the  Old.  This  prayer,  taken  from  the  story  of  a  man  who  had 
been  poisoned  by  an  enemy,  shows  that  spirit  of  humble  faith:  ''My  Father  in  all 
places,  it  is  throuy^h  you  that  I  aiu  living.  Perliaps  it  was  through  you  that  this 
man  put  me  in  this  condition.  You  are  the  Ruler.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  yon. 
If  you  see  fit,  take  this  away  from  me. ' 

Like  the  Jew  of  old,  the  Indian  sought  God  not  alone  by  prayer,  but  bv  fasting 
and  sacrifice.  The  Sioux  youth  who  had  a  mysterious  dream  went  alone  to  the  woo£ 
and  fasted  until  a  virion  came  to  him.  While  there  bis  friends  in  camp,  when  they 
ate,  offered  food,  saying,  *'Pity  him  who  is  fasting."  Among  the  Omahas  the  old 
men  advised  fastiug,  saying:  ''Walk  ye  in  remote  places,  crying  to  Wakanda. 
Neither  eat  nor  driuk  for  three  or  four  days.  Even  though  you  do  not  acquire  per- 
sonal mysterious  power,  Wakanda  will  aid  you.  If  you  act  as  poor  men  and  pray,  as 
you  cry  he  will  help  you." 

Many  tribes  practiced  self-torture,  and  among  the  Sioux  this  was  called  "God 
seeking,"  as  the  suffering  was  supposed  to  give  them  power  through  visions.  Closely 
allied  to  this  was  the  sun  dance,  which  was  a  sacrifice  offered  in  fulfillment  of  a 
vow. 

All  tribes  have  some  form  of  offerings,  usually  burnt  offerings,  drink  offering, 
ceremonial  smoking,  and  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits.  Of  these  the  Pawnees  said, 
"We  did  not  invent  this.  It  came  to  us  from  the  Ruler,  and  we  worship  him 
through  it;"  an<l  when  Bishop  Hare  tried  to  stop  the  sun  dance.  Standing  Buffalo, 
the  Ponca,  said:  "You  white  people  pray  to  Wakanda  in  your  way,  and  we  Indians 
pray  to  Wakanda  in  the  suu  dance.     Should  you  chance  to  lose  yonr  way  on  the 
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Srairie,  yon  wonld  perish,  but  If  we  get  lost  we  sboald  pray  to  Wakanda  in  the  snn 
ance  and  find  onr  way  again/' 

The  Indian  believed  that  throngh  fasting  and  prayer  he  obtained  power  which  he 
mnst  ase  for  others.  This  idea  of  serv^ice  is  brought  out  in  every  hero  story.  The 
leader  must  save  his  men;  the  chief  must  make  dangerous  treaties  for  his  tribe;  the 
priest  mnst  give  great  feasts  and  sacrifices. 

Skill  and  work  are  always  honored.  Each  man,  with  his  wives,  mnst  provide  for 
the  home,  house,  food,  clothing,  weapons,  for  nse  and  comfort,  as  well  as  give  feasts 
to  his  friends  and  help  the  church  and  state,  if  snch  we  may  call  the  great  sacrifices 
to  the  Wakanda  and  gifts  given  to  visiting  tribes. 

Courage  was  the  essential  characteristic  in  this  as  in  every  race.  In  the  sign  Ian- 
gnage  to  make  the  sign  for  *'  danger''  and  **  before"  was  the  greatest  honor  one  could 
^ve  a  man,  while  to  make  the  sig^  of  danger  "  and  **  behind  "  was  worse  than  damn- 
ing him. 

A  respectable  Indian  was  honest  in  word  and  deed.  The  sign  for  a  good  man  and 
the  sign  for  straight  and  true  are  usually  the  same,  while  sticks  crossed  on  a  pile  of 
wood  was  the  only  protection  necessary. 

Their  laws  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes  were  different  from  ours,  but  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  in  all  stories  the  hero  is  one  who  protects  a  woman's  honor; 
Uie  villain,  one  who  had  no  personal  morality. 

We  think  of  them  as  savage  and  fierce,  but  their  stories  are  full  of  laughter  and 
courtesy.  No  one  interrupted  his  neighbor,  passed  in  front  of  another  or  a  sacred 
object,  or  failed  to  return  thanks.  Young  men  who  rode  about  the  camp  and 
''showed  off"  were  hopos  or  rowdie**,  and  good  temper  in  the  camp  was  insisted  upon. 

As  has  been  said,  these  points  must  be  established  by  comparison.  Take  up  this 
point  of  good  nature  and  see  what  our  collecting  notebook  ^ives  us.  The  Pawnee 
■proverb  says,  **  Even  the  dogs  should  eat  in  peace."  The  Sioux  called  on  a  good- 
natured  man  to  breathe  into  toe  mouth  of  a  new-bom  child  to  infiueuce  his  character. 

Among  the  Omahas  we  saw  that  the  bad  man  Ictinche  was  irritable,  while  the  one 
who  struck  the  first  blow  in  a  quarrel  was  beaten  even  if  he  were  in  the  right,  and 
if  he  killed  a  man  in  the  tribe,  the  murderer  might  be  killed  by  the  relatives,  or  if 
bought  ofi'  by  his  family,  he  was  punished  from  two  to  four  years,  must  live  alone, 
oould  not  speak  aloud  or  look  at  or  eat  with  others.  The  Sioux  have  much  the  same 
laws,  but  they  say  a  murderer  not  only  can  not  eat  with  others,  but  he  can  not  drink 
from  the  spring  without  seeing  the  face  of  the  murdered  man,  and  even  if  fbrgiren 
in  this  life  he  will  be  a  wanderer  all  through  eternity.  The  Poncas  say  that  ghosts 
always  whistle  in  a  murderer's  ears,  and  that  he  must  not  rove  about  for  tear  of 
bringing  tornadoes.  In  the  early  days  a  white  trader  among  the  Ojibways,  wishing 
to  strike  the  **  red  post "  and  go  on  the  warpath  with  them,  san$(  of  having  treacher- 
ously killed  a  white  man,  and  instantly  a  chief  told  him  he  was  a  murderer,  not  a 
warrior,  aud  killed  him  where  he  stood. 

So  we  might  tell  stories  from  every  tribe  enforcing  love  and  service  to  neighbors, 
of  oonra^^,  skill,  and  reverence  as  being  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  man.  The 
characteristics  of  a  bad  man  are  given  emphatically  by  the  stories  as  greedy,  cow- 
ardly, lying,  stealing,  filthy;  snch  as  were  all  these  or  part  of  them  were  bad  and 
could  not  receive  honor  from  their  people.  Their  signs  sum  it  all  up  when,  in  describ- 
ing a  man,  they  raise  the  hands  to  Heaven  and  make  the  sign  of  clean.  A  man  who 
was  clean-handeil  in  God's  sight,  to  such  and  such  only  do  the  folklore  and  traditions 
of  their  race  ascribe  honor. 

The  third  question  to  ask  of  these  old  stories  is.  What  was  the  Indian's  understand- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  about  him — that  is,  his  intellec- 
tual power?  In  all  folklore  this  point  is  the  least  defined,  as  folklore  comes  with  all 
races  at  an  age  when  logical  thought  and  inventions  are  unknown,  when  feeling  takes 
the  place  of  reasoning,  the  spiritual  overwhelms  the  natural,  and  the  minds  of  such 
nations  must  be  judged  like  a  child's  by  their  elementary  qualities— by  their  prom- 
ise rather  than  their  fruit. 

Among  the  Indians  we  find  a  full,  varied,  and  vivid  animal  folklore  and  splendidly 
developed  power  of  observation.  Their  literature  and  language  is  witty  and  full  of 
quick  turns  and  puns,  while  tb«ir  skill  and  respect  for  skill  will  in  this  day  of  manual 
training  be  allowed  as  evidence  of  intellect — that  is,  the  mastery  of  nature  by  brain 
power. 

Finally,  summing  up  all  the  stories  putting  the  good  man  and  the  bad  man  side 
by  side  in  tbe  eyes  of  the  old  Indian,  we  are  impressed  with  these  as  fundamental 
points  in  a  good  man's  character.  He  recognized  and  sought  help  from  a  power 
greater  than  he  was;  he  felt  himself  bound  to  help  and  sopn  e  others  at  the  cost  of 
Himself;  he  mnst  be  skillful,  and  honored  skill  in  others.  These  three  points  in  the 
folklore  and  history  as  far  as  I  can  find  it  are  never  denied  to  a  good  man  or  ascribed 
to  a  bad  one.  However  much  may  be  told  that  is  vulgar  it  will  not  contradict  those 
'Virtues;  however  much  cruelty  and  meanness  is  told,  it  is  like  the  baseness  of  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare — it  is  never  made  heroic. 
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These  three  points  are  fuDdamental  points  in  character,  for  they  mean  of  a  man 
his  religion,  common  law,  and  intellectual  standards,  and,  measured  by  the  rules  of 
our  own  race,  these  are  true  and  straight  in  Indian  character. 

No  one  who  is  unwilling  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  other  primitive  races,  of 
the  Jews  at  least,  to  learn  the  manner  in  which  mankind  has  grown  from  the  animal 
God  ward,  should  try  to  judge  the  Indian.  Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  Abraham 
and  Jacob — crafty,  warlike,  with  a  touch  in  their  blood  that  inclined  them  toward 
human  sacrifice;  David,  cruel  and  fierce  and  bloody — walked  with  God?  Then  in 
his  degree  did  this  barbarian,  who  boldly  raised  his  face  to  heaven  and  claimed  that 
in  God's  eyes  he  was  free  from  crime,  walk  in  friendship  with  his  Maker  and  justice 
toward  his  fellow-meu. 

I  know  many  will  marvel  that  the  Indian  can  have  such  laws  and  ideals,  but  how 
many  Indians  who  meet  the  whites  on  the  frontier  could  believe  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  foundation  of  our  civilization  f  It  is  not  for  this  paper  to  explain  the  popu- 
lar beliefs  of  Indian  character,  such  as  his  cruelty  and  treachery,  but  it  is  very  sug- 
gestive to  find  that  the  folklore  condemns  those  things  utterly  save  toward  an 
enemy — perhaps  that  is  why  the  whites  have  always  seen  them. 

To  claim  that  the  Indian  status  in  religion,  law,  and  intellect  was  good,  is  not  to 
claim  that  he  can  cope  with  the  life  of  to-day  successfully.  The  most  perfect  ath- 
lete of  the  Iliad  would  have  died  a  consumptive  if  suddenly  jumpe<l  four  thousand 
years  into  a  modern  college;  the  stoutest  Teuton  of  them  all  would  have  drunk  him- 
self to  death  if  fiung  into  New  York  from  his  native  woods.  In  the  suoccasfnl 
bridging  of  these  four  thousand  years  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  lies 
the  solving  of  the  Indian  problem. 


NORMAL  TRAINING  OF  INDIAN  TEACHERS. 
By  Asst.  Supt.  H.  B.  PKAlBS. 

No  more  important  step  has  ever  been  taken  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  than  that 
of  establishing  normal  training  schools.  We  honor  and  revere  the  name  of  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  the  author  of  the  Dawes  bill,  which  provides  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
degrading  reservation  and  places  within  the  grasp  of  every  Indian  in  the  United 
States  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
are  reminded  that  citizenship  carries  with  it  many  duties  and  responsibilities.  For 
these  the  great  majority  of  Indians  are  not  prepared,  and  all  the  laws  which  might 
be  enacted  could  never  fit  the  ignorant,  indolent,  unambitious  semisavage  for  good 
citizenship. 

The  enactment  of  the  severalty  law,  which  provides  for  placing  the  Indian  on  his 
land,  was  a  wise  step  to  take,  but  legislation  can  not  develop  the  race.  To  stop  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  Indian  will  not  materially  change  his  condition.  True,  it  will 
be  an  aid  and  I  believe  the  step  should  be  taken,  but  to  argue  that  such  methods 
will  solve  the  Indian  problem  is  a  waste  of  time.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  receive  any  support  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
necessities  of  life,  and  yet,  except  where  outside  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear, 
the  conditions  are  much  the  same  now  as  in  the  past. 

The  race  can  attain  the  necessary  qualifications  for  citizenship  only  through  vears 
of  the  most  careful  training.  There  is  great  chasm  between  the  plain  on  which  the 
Indians  stand  and  the  heights  of  Christian  civilization.  This  chasm  m  ust  be  spanned. 
How  shall  it  be  accomplished f  This  is  the  problem  as  it  confronts  us  to-day.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  considered  a  perplexing  one,  but  to-day,  as  we  cast  the  light  of  the 
Xray  upon  it,  the  problem  becomes  a  simple  one  and  we  need  no  longer  seek  for  a 
solution.  There  can  be  but  one  solution.  Indeed,  the  bridge  which  is  to  form  the 
passageway  across  the  chasm  is  already  building.  It  is  said,  when  the  work  of 
Duilding  the  great  Niagara  suspensiou  bridge  was  undertaken,  that  first  a  tiny  thread 
was  attached  to  a  kite  and  thus  pulled  across  tlie  stream ;  to  this  thread  was  attached 
a  larger  one,  and  to  that  a  rope,  and  so  on  until  great  cables  were  hauled  across,  on 
which  was  suspended  the  wonderful  bridge.  Thus  it  has  been  in  bridging  the  chasm 
between  ludian  barbarism  and  Christian  civilization.  Tiny  threads  of  sympathy 
have  been  attached  to  the  kite  of  God's  mercy  and  drawn  acrosH  the  great  Niagara; 
to  these  threads  have  been  tied  larger  threads  of  sympathy;  to  these  cords  of  love; 
to  these  chains  of  intelligent  public  sentiment,  and  to  these  great  cables  of  Christian 
education.  On  such  cables  it  is  possible  and  perfectly  safe  to  suspend  a  bridge 
across  the  entire  chasm,  over  which  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments  of  ludian 
bo3's  and  f^irls  may  march  to  enter  the  battlefields  of  civilization,  to  take  up  the 
responsibilities  and  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Education  will  bridge  the  chasm.  All  other  material  is  unsafe.  Then  to  the  work. 
Educate,  educate.     ''Ah,"  I  hear  some  one  say,  ''How  long  do  you  intend  to  carry 
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the  child?  He  will  Dover  learii  to  walk  if  you  do  not  give  him  a  chance.''  That  i» 
true,  and  it  is  just  what  is  being  done.  The  Government  has  carried  the  child  to  his 
land,  has  set  him  down  and  said,  **Now  make  an  attempt  to  walk  and  we  will  help 
yoa.  We  will  be  ready  to  pick  yon  up  when  you  stumble  and  fall.  We  will  teach 
you."  And  so,  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  wise  father,  Government  is  aiding  its 
children  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  walk  alone.  The  wise  father  goes  farther 
than  this.  He  leads  his  child  by  the  hand  and  constantly  keeps  urging  him  to 
greater  eflforts.  When  the  child  has  grown  stronger,  greater  tasks  are  ready  for  him, 
and  thns  he  is  led  through  nursery,  kindergarten,  an<l  elementary  schools,  and  then 
encouraged  to  continue  in  secondary  and  higher  schools,  until  he  is  prepared  and 
more  than  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life  himself.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  General  Government  to  provide  such  training  for  all  its  children,  whether  white, 
black,  or  red,  when  conditions  are  such  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  education  of 
these  children  be  provided  for. 

It  18  a  well-recognized  fact  that  all  governmental  aid  which  paralyzes  self-help  is 
iinnrious,  but  aid  to  education  is  not  detrimental.  It  will  stimulate  and  increase 
self-help.  "  Education  is  the  very  instrumentality  of  all  that  aids  self-help,  stimu- 
lates individuality,  creates  self-respect,  and  increases  all  kinds  of  individual  enter- 
Frise.'*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  at  greater  length  this  phase  of  the  question, 
believe  we  all  agree  that  the  important  work  now  is  to  educate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible as  mauy  of  the  Indian  people  as  possible. 

Wherever  missionaries  go  to  work  among  ignorant  uncivilized  people,  the  work 
which  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  of  training  native  workers. 
Time  after  time  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  a  race  is  to  be  developed,  raised 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  or  if  a  community  of  people  are  to  be  elevated  to  a 
hieher  standard  of  citizenship,  individuals  must  Hrst  attain  to  that  standard. 

We  all  have  onr  Ideals,  and  work  toward  them.  As  we  near  them  they  are  not  as 
we  once  thought  them  to  be,  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  look  ahead  and 
choose  others;  as  we  near  these  they  in  turn  vanish,  and  so  onr  ideals  are  constantly 
changing;  they  are  not  to-day  what  they  were  yesterday.  Neither  are  the  ideals  of 
the  Indian  people.  For  those  who  have  had  the  primary  training  the  sky  has  bnffht- 
ened,  the  horizon  has  receded.  To  such  persons  the  normal  school  oners  much  of 
interest,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  individuals  become  ideals  for  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  their  people.  As  these  individuals  stand  on  the  greater  heights  of  enlight- 
enment and  thus  have  the  broader  view,  they  may  become  the  most  efficient  leaders 
of  their  people,  for  they  have  traveled  over  the  same  road,  throngh  the  same  wilder- 
ness, up  the  same  foothills  which  their  slower  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  journey- 
ing. They  know  how  to  sympathize  with  their  people;  they  love  them  as  people  of 
other  blood  can  not.  Their  people  love  them  and  believe  in  them.  They  will  follow 
them.  They  will  imitate  them  in  all  of  their  actions.  They  have  never  been  deceived 
by  their  brothers  and  sisters.  If  we  would  hasten  the  work  of  preparing  the  Indians 
for  citizenship  certainly  such  teachers  will  be  our  best  laborers. 

Such  teachers  will  be  chiefs  among  their  people.  Not  such  chiefs  as  were  the  old- 
time  dictators  who  have  always  been  a  barrier  to  progress,  who  for  years  have  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  respective  tribes  and  bands  giving  the  commands,  '<  Backward, 
march!  To  the  rear,  march!  Break  ranks!  and  do  not  move  forward  one  step 
until  you  hear  from  your  chief."  Those  who  have  obeyed  are  still  waiting  for  the 
command  to  fall  in  line  and  move  forward.  Such  have  been  the  chiefs  in  the  past, 
but  the  new  chiefs — the  teachers  from  the  Normal  Training  School — will  issue  com- 
mands of  an  entirely  ditfe rent  nature.  Their  commands  will  be,  *' Tribes,  break 
ranks!  Families,  to  your  allotments,  march !  To  work,  march !  Children,  to  school, 
inarch!"  It  will  be  ** Forward,  march!"  all  along  tbe  line,  and  at  every  command, 
as  the  privates  fall  in  line  and  prepare  to  march,  they  will  find  the  new  commander 
as  ready  to  lead  them  on  to  battle  with  the  problems  of  civilization  as  were  their 
former  chiefs  to  lead  them  to  the  rear  whenever  civilizatiou  advanced  to  offer  to 
them  means  of  escape  from  the  degradation  of  barbarism. 

1  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  oue  of  these  new  commanders.  He  has  J  ust  returned 
to  his  people  from  a  new  land.  He  has  gathered  a  goodly  supply  of  the  fruit  which 
grows  in  this  new  country;  he  re]»orts  that  the  new  country  is  very  fruitful;  he 
acknowledges  that  the  people  are  strong  and  active,  but  urges  his  kinsmen  to  go  over 
and  possess  the  new  land,  saying  that  they  are  able  to  take  it  for  their  own.  The 
majority  hesitate,  and  therefore  they  journey  for  years  before  they  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  fruitful  land.  However,  during  these  years  of  wandering  they  are  being 
prepared  for  the  entrance.  Many  lessons  are  learned,  many  battles  fought,  many 
hardships  endured.  Finally,  we  see  them  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  entering  the 
new  land  with  the  same  ofllcers  in  command. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  true  pictureof  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian  people. 
They  have  had  representatives  in  the  promised  land  of  civilization.  These  have 
retume<l,  and  are  returning  each  year  carrying  with  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  civil- 
ization and  reports  of  the  strong  and  active  population.     Some  of  them,  the  more 
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courageous  ones,  believe  that  their  people  can  go  directly  into  the  land  and  occnpy 
it;  but  an  all-wise  ruler  is  guiding.  He  knows  that  these  people  are  not  prepared; 
that  their  ideals  are  not  what  they  should  be;  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped mentally  or  morally  to  be  able  to  successfally  compete  with  the  giants  of  the 
new  country.  He  knows  that  should  they  attempt  to  do  battle  with  these  giants,  the 
great  majority  would  fall  in  the  conflict. 

As  we  must  understand  clearly  wbat  conditions  the  normal  teacher  will  have  to 
meet  before  we  can  plan  carefully  and  intelligently  for  his  training,  let  us  iuqaire 
more  definitely  about  the  present  status  of  the  race.  The  Indian  people  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  books,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  right  ways  of  performing  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  To  illustrate  this  point  and  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  what  Indian 
teachers  will  have  to  meet  and  overcome,  permit  me  to  give  a  short  account  of  a 
day  spent  in  an  Indian  village. 

We  arrived  at  the  camp  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  were  invited  into  a  large 
tent  and  told  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  It  was  already  dark,  so 
we  could  not  see  who  or  how  many  occupants  there  were  in  the  tent,  but  finding  some 
blankets  we  lay  down  and  were  soon  resting,  for  we  had  made  a  long  Journey  that 
day  and  were  very  tired — indeed  so  tired  that  we  soon  fell  asleep  and  were  as  well 
satisfied  with  our  sarroundings  as  if  we  had  been  in  our  grandmother's  feather  bed. 
As  day  began  to  dawn,  we  were  awakened  by  the  barking  and  howling  of  100  hnngry 
dogs,  more  or  less,  probably  more,  and  as  we  began  to  look  around  we  disco verea  in 
one  comer  or  rather  portion  of  the  tent  another  bed.  Yes,  to  our  surprise,  sereral 
were  discovered  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  abode,  and  as  one  after  another  arose  to  pre- 
pare for  breakfast,  I  began  to  count,  and  before  I  had  finished  I  had  been  foroea  to 
use  all  of  the  fingers  on  both  hands  and  had  sung  the  song,  ''One  little  Indian,  two 
little  Indians,"  etc.,  up  to  ten  little  Indians  in  a  row.  Twelve  of  us  had  slept  in  a 
apace  of  about  as  many  feet  in  diameter.  Fortunately  the  night  was  pleasant  and 
the  door  flaps  were  open,  thus  allowing  the  pure  air  from  the  blue  sky  over  us  to 
circulate  freely  through  the  overcrowded  dwelling. 

All  having  risen,  the  beds,  which  were  all  of  the  same  size  and  color,  5  by  7,  black 
Government  blankets,  were  soon  made  by  folding  and  laying  them  in  a  circle  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  tent.  Having  ha<l  no  opportunity  to  wash  or  comb,  we  were 
invited  to  breakfast.    The  meal  was  served  in  toree  courses: 

1.  Jerked  meat  broiled  in  the  coals*  seasoned  with  ashes  for  salt  and  earth  for 
X>epper. 

2.  Indian  bread,  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water  baked  in  a  skillet  over  the  open  fire. 

3.  Coflee.    A  full  quart  of  it,  as  black  as  night  and  as  strong  and  bitter  as  quinine. 
For  chairs,  we  used  the  folded  blankets  upon  which  we  had  slept;  for  dishes,  we 

used  tin  pans,  soup  bowls,  and  tin  cups;  fur  a  table,  mother  earth  served  us;  for 
knives  and  forks,  hands  and  fingers  were  used.  We  enjoyed  the  meal  because  it  was 
a  new  experience,  and  then  the  best  of  everything  in  the  home  was  selected  for  us, 
thus  convincing  ua  of  the  real  hospitality  of  this  family.  It  was  the  best  that  that 
home  had  in  it,  and  was  prepared  in  the  very  best  manner  known  to  the  lady  of  the 
house. 

This  lady  was  an  interesting  character.  She  once  had  stood  straight  and  tall,  but 
having  been  the  burden  bearer,  having  cut  and  carried  great  loads  of  wood  from  the 
timber,  having  hauled  and  carried  kegs  of  water  from  the  river  one-half  mile  distant, 
she  had  become  stooped  and  worn-looking.  Her  dre^s  consisted  of  about  10  yards  of 
large-figured  calico,  wrapped  around  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  bicycle  dress  of  the  latest  pattern.  No  stitches  were  necessary  in  this  dress.  The 
pattern  was  strictly  up  to  date  as  regards  large  8leeves.  This  quickly-made  dress,  a 
pair  of  tan  stockings,  and  a  nicely-beaded  pair  of  moccasins  composed  the  tall  dress 
of  the  better  half  of  the  family.  This,  too,  was  the  best  that  the  lady  knew  how  to 
make. 

Breakfast  being  over  and  the  dishes  put  away,  all  were  ready  for  an  early  morning 
smoke.  Every  member  of  the  family  participated.  Those  not  old  enough  to  make 
and  light  their  own  cigarettes  would  borrow  from  the  older  members  of  the  house- 
hold. One  little  tot  was  not  even  strong  enough  to  stand  and  hold  the  miserable 
weed  in  his  month,  so  the  father  held  it  in  the  child's  mouth  and  taujSfht  him  how  to 
puff.  This  part  of  the  daily  programme  was  repeated  quite  often  and  was  done  the 
very  best  that  the  individuals  knew  how  to  do  it. 

About  10  o'clock  the  ponies  were  rounded  up  and  counted  by  some  of  the  boys, 
whom  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  at  home  from  school  to  take  care  of  the  ponies; 
then  it  was  time  for  the  midday  meal,  which  was  very  similar  to  the  one  which  has 
been  desoribed.  One  difierence  might  be  noted.  A  fourth  course  was  added.  This 
course  consisted  of  soup  and  crackers.  I  did  not  ask  what  the  name  of  the  soup 
was,  but  as  it  did  not  taste  like  oyster,  tomato,  or  pure  soup,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  canine.  ^ 

Dinner  over,  another  rest  and  smoke,  and  then,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in 
another  part  of  the  camp,  drum  beats  were  heard,  and  soon  many  men,  women,  and 
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children  dressed  in  the  moat  gorgeons  clothing,  with  faces  painted  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  heads  adorned  with  feathers,  were  seen  wending  their  way  to  a  smooth 
piece  of  ground  near  the  center  of  the  camp.  Here  they  gathered  in  large  numbers, 
andforhonrs  the  dance  went  on.  One  set  would  dance  until  entirely  exhausted,  when 
they  would  fall  in  a  fit  of  unconsciousness  and  another  delegation  would  tuke  their 
places. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  when,  with  the  howling  of  the  dogs  and  the  weird 
whoops  of  the  excited  dancers,  we  left  the  camp,  it  was  with  a  consciouttness  that  the 
forcee  that  are  to  change  such  conditions  must  be  as  strong  and  constant  as  are  the 
forces  of  gravitation. 

As  we  look  at  the  picrnre,  we  realize  what  the  teacher  of  Indian  children  has  to  do. 
The  young  man  who  teaches  among  Indians  must  be  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  upon  pictures  of  an  entirely  different  character.  He  must  have  had  placed 
before  him  the  best  civilization  with  all  of  it-s  elevating,  developing  iudueuces.  He 
most  have  been  a  student  of  agriculture,  of  horticulture,  of  home  making,  with  all 
of  its  arts  and  praotiees,  of  books,  of  schools.  Ue  must  have  intelligent  ideas  of  the 
Great  Spirit  who  overrules  and  directs  all  nations. 

Such  qualifications  all  teachers  should  have,  and  such,  teachers  of  Indians  must 
have,  if  they  are  to  succeed  to  a  high  degree.  The  school  is  the  only  place  for  the 
Indian  child  to  learn.  He  learns  nothing  of  value  at  home;  nobody  there  is  compe- 
tent to  teach.  He  learns  nothing  from  his  neighbors ;  nobody  with  whom  he  associates 
does  anything  better  than  he  finds  it  is  done  in  his  own  home. 

The  male  teacher  of  Indians  must  be  ready  to  give  instrnotion  in  very  many  differ- 
ent lines.  He  mnst  be  competent  to  direct  the  building  of  fires,  caring  for  stock, 
planting  eom,  sewing  wheat,  killing  and  dressing  a  beef,  to  instruct  in  the  class 
room  from  primary  grades  to  high  school,  to  teacn  the  boys  how  to  blacken  their 
ahoee,  to  entertain  them  by  playing  on  the  piano,  and  then  go  out  after  supper  and 
help  to  saw  enough  wood  for  breakfast.  These  are  a  few  of  the  duties  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  yonng  man  in  the  Indian  service. 

The  lady  teacher  must  know  how  to  cook,  to  cut  and  make  dresses,  to  patch,  to 
dam,  to  teaeh  in  the  class  room,  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  care  for  the  sick, 
to  comb  little  boys'  and  girls'  hair,  to  sing  and  play,  and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  mnst  be  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  those  under  their  charge.  Hours  must  be  spent  in  planning  such 
entertainment  as  will  not  only  interest  tiie  children  but  will  also  instruct  and  lead 
to  parer,  higher  thoughts,  and  through  higher  thoughts  to  nobler  deeds. 

What  shall  the  training  be  that  will  prepare  for  such  work  f  Although  I  have 
taken  so  much  time  to  describe  the  conditions  and  needs,  I  believe  the  answer  to  the 

Suestion  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  Look  on  your  badges  and  you  have 
^e  answer  in  the  words,  "  We  train  head,  hand,  heart." 

While  I  believe  that  the  three-sided  training  should,  to  some  extent,  be  carried  on 
simnltaneonsly  throughout  the  entire  school  life,  I  believe  most  of  the  manual  and 
industrial  training  should  be  given  contemporaneously  with  primary  and  grammar 
school  training. 

Assuming  that  the  person  seeking  admittance  to  a  normal  school  has  had  proper 
manual  training,  we  will  now  speak  briefly  of  the  normal-school  curriculum  as  it 
relates  to  literary  training. 

The  Indian  Normal  School  is  obliged  to  adu'it  as  its  students  persons  having  only 
meager  attainments;  therefore  its  course  of  study  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
this  class.  In  many  addresses  and  papers  has  been  discussed  the  question  whether 
aoademic  studies  should  have  any  place  in  the  normal  school,  but  when  speaking  of 
Indian  normals  this  question  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  longer  than  to  say  that  aca- 
demic training  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
course.  It  is  very  jrenerally  believed  that  the  minimum  acquirements  for  a  teacher 
of  an  elementary  scnool,  such  as  Indian  teachers  will  work  in,  should  be  a  secondary 
or  high  school  education.  To  this  all  of  the  beet  school  authorities  agree;  therefore 
we  believe  that  pupils  after  entering  the  Indian  normal  school,  should  have  thorough 
training  in  those  academic  studies  usually  given  aplacein  the  high- school  curricnlimi. 

The  Indian  normal  student  is  not  mature  and  reflective  enough  to  be  able  to  grasp 
and  assimilate  other  subjects  which  must  be  given  a  place  in  the  training  school. 
He  must  have  a  broader  view  of  life;  he  must  know  how  to  investigate  aud  make 
research  to  better  advantage  than  he  does  upon  entering  the  normal  school. 

Someone  has  said : 

In  the  normal  school  the  student  pnts  himself  into  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  while  studying  a  given 
•ntlJect.  He  assumes  a  teacher's  mental  attitude  toward  everythiug  he  takes  up.  He  is  thus  led  to 
consider  every  subject  as  an  educational  agency  or  instrument.  He  reflects  on  its  value  as  a  means  of 
acaniring  useful  knowledge  to  be  turneu  to  account  in  the  after  life  of  the  student;  he  weiglm  the 
somect  in  respect  of  its  worth  in  the  more  strictly  disciplinary  view  as  fitted  to  strengthen,  develop, 
and hivlgorate  the  mental  faculties ;  ho  thinks  of  its  ethical  value  as  suited  to  open  to  the  student  some 
plooe  of  society  or  the  rational  world  he  lives  in.  it  is  one  ol  the  chief  aims  of  instruction  in  an 
academic  subject  in  the  normal  school  to  lead  the  student  to  a  mastery  of  it  as  an  educational  instm- 
meat  or  means. 
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Such  statements  as  these  lead  ns  to  notice  very  carefully  the  results  of  normal 
academic  iDstruction,  and  we  conclude  that  even  had  the  students  had  the  academic 
T^ork  hefore  entering  the  normal,  there  wonld  be  great  gain  in  taking  them  up  and 
studying  them  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

I  would  also  introduce  a  review  of  the  grammar-school  branches  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  student  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  Teach  them  from  a  pro- 
fessional Ntandpoint,  not  for  the  purpose  of  knowledge  gaining.  When  this  review 
is  taken  up  and  special  thought  and  study  is  given  to  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
different  branches,  the  work  in  the  model  or  observation  school  should  be  begun. 

In  Indian  schools  where  there  are  normal  departments,  the  kindergarten,  primary, 
and  grammar  grades  constitute  the  model  school,  and  where  these  grades  are  pre- 
sided over  by  good  teachers,  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the  student  observer 
is  afforded.  This  makes  it  necessary,  in  Indian  schools  where  normal  departments 
have  been  established,  that  the  lower  grades  should  be  taught  by  expert  teachers, 
the  most  skillful  and  artistic  that  can  be  secured.  All  the  most  approved  methods  in 
all  the  different  grades  should  be  employed  in  this  school,  that  it  may  represent  the 
most  advanced  educational  thought  and  practice  of  the  day.  The  teachers  in  AQch 
schools  must  be  wide  awake  at  all  times  to  all  educational  progress. 

Observation  should,  I  believe,  begin  in  the  kindergarten.  Here  the  student  has 
the  best  opportunity  to  study  children.  They  are  more  natural  here  than  in  any  other 
class  in  the  school.  They  forget  self  and  are  absorbed  in  their  games  and  work,  and, 
not  knowing  or  realizing  that  they  are  being  watched  and  studied,  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunity for  child  study  is  afforded. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  last  few  years  about  child  study,  and 
already  we  are  getting  wonderful  resulto.  The  child  should  be  the  very  center  of 
attraction  and  study  for  the  teacher,  for  it  is  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  is 
working.  The  chiTd  is  to  be  developed  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and  cer- 
tainly the  teacher  should  understand  the  material  which  he  is  molding. 

We  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  teacher  who  succeeds  in  a  his:h  degree  will  only 
do  it  as  he  becomes  a  very  careful  student  of  children.  Teachers  who  do  not  study 
the  individuals  under  their  care  may  possibly  impart  to  them  considerable  knowl- 
edge; but  in  the  true  work  of  the  teacher,  character  building,  I  fear  that  the  real 
object  will  not  be  attained.  Someone  has  said  that ''  the  home  is  the  garden  of  moral 
traiuing.''  Here  it  is  that  the  mother's  influence  molds  the  character  of  the  child; 
the  secret  of  this  power  is  in  the  fact  that  she  knows  and  loves  the  child.  When  the 
teacher  really  knows  his  pupil,  he  will  love  him,  and  then  it  will  be  possible  for  him 
to  so  lead,  direct,  and  influence  that  pupil  that  the  noblest  character  will  be  built; 
besides  such  a  knowledge  of  the  pupil  will  enable  the  teacher  more  wisely  to  direct 
the  physical  and  mental  training.  I  would  emphasize  the  plea  for  careful  child  study 
by  tue  normal  student. 

Parallel  with  the  child  study  should  be  introduced  the  study  of  elementary  psy- 
chology. Later  in  the  term  it  is  important  to  take  up  more  thoroughly  this  branch. 
Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind.  To  teach  any  subject  properly  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  the  mind.  Child  study  will  l»e 
more  interesting,  and  will  be  much  more  intelligently  pursued,  when  the  student  has 
some  knowledge  of  psychology,  and  psychology  becomes  an  interesting  study  when 
studied  in  this  concrete  manner.     Study  psychology  on  foot  as  well  as  in  text-books. 

As  has  been  indicated,  immediately  following  the  observation  in  the  kiiidergarten 
there  should  be  much  carefully  directed  observation  in  the  other  grades  of  the  model 
school.  Observers  should  know  what  they  are  looking  for  and  should  be  required 
to  write  the  result  of  their  observation.  These  written  reports  should  be  carefully 
criticised  by  the  normal  teacher.  Many  opportunities  should  be  given  for  observers 
and  normal  teachers  to  meet  and  discuss  not  only  methods  of  instruction,  but  also 
methods  in  discipline,  manner  of  conducting  recitations,  of  calling  and  dismissing 
classes,  of  keeping  records,  and  the  many  other  problems,  diflScult  or  otherwise,  of 
the  schoolroom. 

Following  the  work  in  the  model  school  comes  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
normal  training  course — the  work  in  the  practice  school,  or,  in  other  words,  teaching 
under  criticism.  In  the  normal  schools,  I  believe,  no  pupil  should  be  permitted  to 
teach  in  any  class  room  until  the  work  in  the  model  school  has  been  very  thoroughly 
completed. 

I  believe  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  do  any  teaching  during  his  first  year 
in  the  training  school.  To  place  student- teachers  in  charge  of  classes  and  expect 
them  to  learn  how  to  teach  by  practice  without  first  having  prepared  them  for  such 
work,  so  that  they  can  undertake  it  with  some  intelligent  ideas  of  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  assuming  a  very  groat  responsi- 
bility. If  I  were  to  place  before  one  of  the  boys  who  had  just  entered  the  tailor  shop 
a  piece  of  expensive  cloth  and  say  to  him,  '*  Cut  a  suit  of  clothes  out  of  that  for 
yourself,"  he  would  say,  "  I  do  not  kntow  how.  I  have  no  idea  of  how  to  cut  a  single 
part  of  the  suit."    *'  Oh,  well,  you  vilill  only  learn  by  experience;  so  if  you  think 
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you  will  not  spoil  the  cloth  you  had  better  try  any  way."  "Yes,"  but  the  boy 
sa^s,  *'I  certainly  would  rnin  the  cloth."  **Well,  then,  don't  try  it.  We  can  not 
aiford  to  have  that  fine  cloth  ruined.  We  are  responsible  for  all  of  this  cloth  and 
must  make  just  a  certain  number  of  suits  out  of  a  certain  number  of  yards."  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Indian  Department  officers  require  us  to  develop  any  certain 
nnmber  of  men  out  of  the  boys  that  are  under  our  charge,  but  I  believe  that  there  is 
an  officer  who  holds  us  responsible  for  our  every  act,  and  as  He  has  created  each  of 
us  in  His  own  image  we  who  are  responsible  should  hesitate  to  allow  the  image  to 
be  scarred. 

The  beginner  in  the  training  school  is  like  the  beginner  in  the  tailor  shop.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  teach.  He  does  not  have  correct  ideals.  There  certainly  is 
great  danger  of  his  spoiling  the  material.  Then  to  any  who  are  in  charge  of  teachers' 
training  classes,  whether  in  schools  for  white,  blacks)  or  reds,  do  not,  I  entreat  you  , 
}>ermit  your  student- teachers  to  experiment  upon  the  children.  Do  not  permit  tliem 
to  teach  nutil  they  have,  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught;  second,  a 
knowledge  of  approved  methods  of  teaching,  and  third,  true  ideals.  Have  the  stu- 
dent-teacher bogin  by  teaching  one  subject  only  and  that  after  the  most  careful 
preparation  of  tnat  special  subject  has  been  made.  An  outline  of  the  lesson,  show- 
ing just  what  the  student-teacher  intends  to  attempt,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
cntic  teacher  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  This  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  should  have  the  careftil  attention  of  the  critic  teacher. 

Later  the  student- teacher  should  be  required  to  do  more  teaching,  and  before  the 
normal  course  is  completed  all  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  class  rooms  and  feel 
the  entire  responsibility  at  times.  Even  at  this  stage  of  the  student-teacher's  train- 
ing, criticism  has  an  important  place,  but  the  critic  should  stand  in  the  background. 
Under  wise  criticism  the  young  teacher  will  soon  become  conscious  of  the  sources 
of  his  strength  and  of  the  particular  lines  in  which  he  may  fail,  and  having  this 
knowledge  he  may  build  carefully  on  the  strong  points  and  soon  become  a  success- 
ful teacher. 

To  give  the  student  a  broader  view  of  education  and  to  bring  him  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  master  minds  of  the  educational  world,  history  of  education  should  be 
given  a  place  in  the  course.  Through  this  study,  as  the  changes  in  educational 
methods  become  fomiliar  to  the  students,  they  will  become  earnest  students  of 
educational  questions  of  the  present  time.  They  will  want  to  trace  the  events  of 
the  future  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  past.  One  of  the  best  things  that  we  can 
do  for  our  stndents  is  to  create  within  them  such  an  appetite  for  reading  and  study 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  students  after  leaving  school.  The  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  will  do  much  toward  this. 

Many  other  lines  of  work  should  have  their  places  in  the  normal  course^  but  I  must 
not  stop  longer  than  to  mention  them.  A  knowledge  of  music  and  drawing  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  most  successful  work.  Physical  training  must  have  its  share 
of  attention.  Especially  is  this  true  in  Indian  schools,  because  of  the  weak  physical 
condition  of  the  race.  Indian  teachers  should  have  such  physical  training  as  will 
develop  strong  bodies  and  will  give  intelligent  ideas  of  the  law  of  health.  Their 
training  should  be  such  as  they  can  reproduce  in  their  people. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  one  thought  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper.    A 

Eerson  may  be  ever  so  skilled  in  hand  work,  may  be  ever  so  thoroughly  trained  for 
ead  work — these  two  sides  of  the  triangle  may  be  ever  so  strongly  bnilded — and  yet 
if  the  third  side,  heart  training,  be  lacking,  the  whole  will  be  weak,  and  under  pres- 
sure will  break.  Almost  every  day  we  hear  or  rea^  of  young  men  who  have  had 
thorough  literary  training  or  thorough  manual  training,  and  very  often  both,  who 
have  be<»n  wrecked  upon  some  wave  of  temptation.  Ah,  the  soul  faculties  had  not 
been  developed. 

The  deepest  and  most  essential  thing  in  a  man's  life  is  his  religion.  A  man  without  reverence  is  a 
man  without  ideals,  without  inspiration;  a  man  like  the  one  pictured  in  Bunyan's  House  of  the  Inter- 
preter, with  a  muck-rake,  seeing  only  the  dust  and  dirt  while  all  the  stArs  of  heaven  are  shining  over 
bim  in  their  glory. 

Quoting  trom  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers : 

1  have  bad  twenty-one  years'  experience  among  natives.  I  have  seen  the  semicivilized  and  the 
anoiTilJEed;  I  have  lived  with  the  Cnristian  natives,  and  I  iiave  lived,  dined,  and  slept  with  the  canni- 
bri.  I  have  visited  the  islands  of  New  Hebrides:  I  have  visite*!  the  Loyalty  Group,  I  have  seen  the 
work  of  missions  in  the  Samoan  Group;  I  know  all  the  islands  of  the  Society  Group ;  I  have  lived  for 
ten  years  in  the  Hervey  Group,  and  for  at  least  nine  years  of  my  life  I  have  lived  with  the  savages  of 
Kew  Guinea;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  single  man  or  woman,  or  with  a  single  people,  that 
your  civilization  without  Christianity  has  civilized. 

Those  who  stand  when  the  great  storms  of  temptation  come,  when  the  flood-tide 
of  the  world's  difficulties  sweep  over  them,  are  tnose  who  have  been  harmoniously 
developed.  Literary  training  alone  is  not  sufficient;  manual  training  alone  is  a 
ftiilure;  heart  training  alone  is  incomplete  j  either  two  kinds  of  training  do  not  noeet 
the  demand  of  the  present  age.    The  head,  the  hand,  the  heart,  simultaneously, 
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harmoniously  trained  and  developed  is  our  motto.  This  only  will  satisfy.  Such 
training  the  Indian  schools  must  provide.  We  must  consider  the  whole  system  of 
schools  for  Indians  as  belonging  to  and  being  a  part  of  the  normal  school.  Each 
department  must  do  its  share  toward  the  three-sided  development.  As  a  result  of 
such  training  the  normal  students  will  become  our  most  effective  workers,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  whole  Indian  race  may  reach  such  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment as  to  be  prepared  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  nation. 


SCHOOL  SANITATION. 
By  Dr.  C.  R.  Diokbon. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any  technical  study  of  microscopy, 
nor  to  build  up  any  great  scarecrow  out  of  that  which  we  denominate  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  nor  to  lay  the  foundation  for  unpleasant  dreams  of  omnipresent 
bacteria,  but  rather  to  assume  that  scientific  investigation  and  common  sense  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  from  this  starting  point  to  bring  to  remembrance  in  a  more  or  less 
dogmatic  way  certain  practical  conclusions  bearing  on  the  subject  under  cousiderm- 
tion.  That  f^hostly  idea  that  mental  and  spiritual  excellence  is  attainable  only  by 
the  degradation  of  the  physical  orffauization  may  do  for  cranks  and  fanatics,  bat  for 
him  whose  highest  ideal  is  God-likeness  in  its  broadest  sense  the  thought  mast  be 
rei)ellant.  On  the  contrary,  we  insist  that  if  these  bodies  be  ''  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit/'  they  are,  even  if  unexplainably  so,  associated  with  the  highest  ideal  exist- 
ence. If  this  be  true,  then  the  best  development  of  the  man  wul  be  that  which 
retards  no  part  of  the  symmetrical  whole  by  lack  of  cultivation.  We  can  not  afford  to 
teach  the  mind  to  think,  the  hand  to  do,  and  the  heart  to  fe^l,  without  beginning 
fartlier  down  and  laying  the  foundation  of  best  intellectual  and  spiritual  energy  in 
the  development  of  a  well-trained  healthy  body. 

A  long  history  of  sin  against  natural  laws  causes  us  to  be  confronted  bv  a  condi- 
tion which  often  causes  dismay.  The  ideal  **  Indian  " — the  embodiment  of  health — ^Ib 
a  myth.  A  good  Indian  has  also  been  considered  a  myth.  By  virtue  of  properly 
applied  effort  it  is  being  proven  that  he  has  mental  and  spiritual  worth.  Shall  we 
not  take  the  next  step  and  develop  his  physical  organization,  and  so  redeem  him  that 
the  ideal  shall  in  no  sense  be  mythical? 

What  has  the  school  to  do  with  this  question  f  Let  us  see.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  the  location  of  the  school  plant.  The  site  must  be  well  drained.  It  must  not  be 
possible  for  water  to  stand  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  snr- 
lace  in  the  form  of  a  water-soaked  subsoil.  The  lay  of  the  land  should  be  such  that 
perfect,  easily  flushed  sewers  may  be  possible.  The  surroundings  should  be  noted. 
Nearness  to  swamps,  marshes,  or  sluggish  or  overflowing  streams  should  be  avoided. 
The  direction  of  prevailing  winds  should  be  observed,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
wholesome  water  for  all  needs  be  secured.  These  proper  demands  having  been  met, 
each  succeeding  step  should  be  to  add  to,  not  to  detract  fVom,  nature's  salubrity. 

Haphazard  placing  of  the  different  buildings  is  inexcusable,  and  may  be  criminaL 
Mixing  dormitories,  dining  rooms,  schoolrooms,  outhouses,  barns,  stables,  and  pig- 
pens should  never  be  possible.  No  necessity  of  convenience  ought  ever  to  subject 
the  pupils  or  employees  of  a  school,  or  the  inmates  of  any  home,  to  the  filth-begotten 
effluvia  of  a  soured  and  neglected  pigsty  or  stableyard.  Even  if  we  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  germ  theory  we  must  still  admit  that  anything  which  produces  dis- 
comfort must  detract  from  best  health  conditions.  All  the  foregoing  points  being 
properly  guarded,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  buildings  themselves,  and  their 
manner  of  construction. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  of  Indian  education  is  the  product  of 
less  than  a  score  of  years,  and  that  political  conditions  have  made  it  impossible  to 
have  the  benefit,  to  any  wide  extent,  of  careful  study  of  the  best  adaptation  of  means 
to  the  end,  it  may  be  regarded  as  wonderful  that  our  facilities  are  as  efficient  as  we 
find  them  to  be. 

Too  often,  however,  adaptability  has  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  some  architec- 
tural idea  which  had  an  eye  to  the  effect  that  the  general  outline  and  elevation  of 
the  structure  would  have,  rather  than  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was 
intended.  Otherwise,  why  should  we  be  cursed  with  that  human  corral,  the  dormi- 
tory t  The  sentiment  of  modesty  which  a  sensitive  soul  must  have,  if  open  in  any 
degree  to  the  wooings  of  purity  and  culture,  can  not  but  be  shocked  and  ontrag^ 
oftener  than  the  returning  day  when  doomed  to  a  life  where  all  pretense  to  privacy 
is  precluded.  Rooms  large  enough  for  two,  three  at  most,  supplied  with  as  many 
single  beds,  ought  to  have  been  an  absolute  demand  in  the  problem  given  to  our 
school  architects.  These  rooms  should  be  supplied,  further,  with  a  table,  a  wash- 
stand,  a  mirror,  a  chair  for  each  occupant,  and  a  wardrobe  with  suitable  divisions 
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for  individnal  care  of  clothing.  Each  room  should  have  two  windows,  and  ventila- 
tion under  the  door  and  above,  opening  into  a  properly  lieated  hallway,  from  which 
ventilator  shafts  should  constantly  carry  away  foul  air. 

Each  living  building  should  contain  a  properly  constructed  lavatory,  where  hands 
tmd  faces  may  be  washed  in  running  water;  and,  by  the  way,  inmates  should  he 
famished  with  individual  towels  with  direct  penalties  for  using  other  than  their 
own. 

There  must  also  be  proper  bathing  facilities,  preferably  shower  baths.  Never 
should  more  than  one  batn  be  in  one  room  or  division.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
uncleanness  besides  the  **  tilth  of  the  flesh,''  and  personal  sensitiveness  and  modes^ 
need  encouragement,  rather  than  to  be  rudely  shocked  and  deadened. 

In  buildings  containing  a  large  number  of  inmates  throughout  the  day  and  night,  the 
closet  question  is  a  most  difficult  one  to  meet.  For  our  lar^e  schools  I  am  persuaded 
the  best  plan  must  be  that  of  a  separate  building  properly  connected  by  protected 
walks.  Wherever  it  may  be,  and  whatever  be  the  system^  we  need  expect  nothing 
satisfactory  except  at  the  cost  of  constant,  conscientious  personal  supervision. 

Schoolrooms,  shops,  laundries,  kitchens,  hospit'Sls,  etc.,  each  should  be  located 
and  bailt  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  meet  the  purposes  of  its  existence.  This  is 
true  as  to  efficiency.  It  is  true  as  well  from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  We  find  our- 
selves, however,  in  the  podsession  of  buildings  which,  fo>  various  reasons,  are  not 
altogether  ideal^  and  we  are  compelled  to  face  the  necessity  of  dealing  ideally  with 
our  unideal  environments. 

Pure  air  is  free.  There  are  circumstances,  however,  under  which  pure  air  can  only 
he  had  by  proper  planning.  True,  the  contractor's  defects  in  building,  in  the  great 
breezy  west,  may  be  generally  relied  on  to  prevent  danger  from  suffocation,  and 
something  of  ventilation  mav  be  had  by  means  of  openea  widows.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  to  depend  on  such  methods  insures  drafts  and  colds  for  somebody  who 
may  be  unfortunately  located  in  the  room.  All  rooms  occupied  need  ample  ventilators 
through  which,  if  necessary,  there  may  be  produced  artificially  a  current  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  draw  out  of  the  room  all  foul  air.  The  exhalations  from  the  lungs 
and  excretions  from  the  skins  of  from  25  to  50  pupils  quickly  render  the  air  unfit  for 
breathing,  either  for  the  purpose  of  oxidizing  the  blocMi  or  of  producing  pleasant 
olfactory  sensations.  Nature  is  very  accommodating,  and  one  may  sit  in  a  close  room 
for  hours  and  perhaps  be  conscious  of  nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  dullness  or  an 
inability  to  do  good  thinking. 

Teachers  are  usually  sensitive  about  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  schoolrooms. 
It  appeals  to  their  pride  as  well  as  to  their  common  sense.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that 
if  yon  have  anv  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation,  that  you  try  occasionally 
a  few  minutes  m  the  outer  air  during  midsession,  and  then  quickly  step  back  into 
the  room  and  use  your  nose  for  a  very  definite  purpose.  You  will  probably  discover 
what  your  visitors  who  just  passed  through  your  school  discovered,  not  the  balmy 
air  of  May  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  apple  bloom.  You  will  discover  more — 
that  the  unsatisfactory  work  in  recitation  and  study  is  not  all  to  be  charged  to  moral 
and  mental  depravity.  The  air  in  all  rooms  should  be  kept  constantly  fresh  and 
sweet.  Never  shut  off  necessary  ventilation  in  order  to  save  burning  a  few  pounds 
of  coal  in  the  heating  of  your  room.  Better  to  bum  coal  than  to  burn  or  destroy  a 
human  bodv. 

There  is  frequently  a  temptation  in  the  shops  to  sacrifice  fresh  air  to  the  demand 
for  bent.  Shop  air  is  likely  to  float  more  or  less  of  particles  of  the  fabrics  used  in 
manufacture,  thus  constituting  an  additional  reason  for  guarding  carefully  the  mat- 
ter of  ventilation. 

Closely  associated  with  ventilation  is  the  question  of  temperature.  Here  the 
thermometer  may  aid  in  regulating  the  heat,  provided  common  sense  accompany  its 
use.  We  generally  hang  up  a  cheap  instrument  and  paste  the  indefinite  request 
beside  it,  "  Keep  temperature  below  72^."  In  fact,  there  will  be  days  when  65°  will 
seem  sultry  ana  other  days  when  even  72*^  may  seem  chilly.  It  depends  on  the 
air  currents  outside,  the  humidity  of  the  air,  etc.  It  depends  also  on  the  physical 
condition  of  those  in  the  room  and  their  occupation  at  a  ffiven  time. 

Given  a  proper  temperature  and  fresh  air,  every  teacher,  whether  academic  or 
industrial,  needs  to  take  constant  care  to  prevent  faulty  positions  of  pupils  and  con- 
sequent faulty  breathing  and  blood  oxidation.  The  careless,  lolling  attitude  in  the 
school  seat  and  the  constrained  letter  S  position  at  the  cobbler's  bench  are  equally 
bad,  and  to  correct  all  such  faults  ought  to  be  as  much  the  business  of  the  teacher 
as  it  is  to  teach  the  construction  of  a  sentence  or  the  process  of  making  a  shoe.  We 
hold  up  our  humanitarian  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  corporal  punish- 
ment given  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  the  boy's  moral  perceptions,  but  we  allow 
habits  to  grow  which  become  self-punishment  and  do  immeasurably  more  harm 
because  their  effects  are  silently  cumulative. 
Next  to  air  in  importance  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes  and 
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in  drinkable  condition — pure,  cool,  wholesome,  and  conveniently  served.  Daring 
the  warm  months  of  the  year  this  must  mean  either  well,  spring,  or  cistern  water. 
The  source  of  all  drinking  wat<'r  needs  the  exercise  of  scrupulous  care  in  guanling 
against  contamination.  Then  at  all  times  there  will  be  needed  an  unlimited  supply 
of  water  for  purposes  other  than  drinking,  such  as  bathing,  laundering,  scrubbing, 
steam  plant,  flushing  of  sewers,  etc. 

Having  the  vsupply,  the  next  obligation  is  its  use.  We  prescribe  by  regulating 
a  weekly  bath,  and  presumably  the  regulation  is  observecl.  There  are  plenty  of 
baths,  however,  which  do  not  go  **skin  deep."  In  such  cases  there  needs  to  be  in 
operation  some  conscience  other  than  that  of  the  bather.  Soap  and  water  are  won- 
derfully elfective  agents  of  civilization,  but  there  must  be  systematic  and  vigorous 
application  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 

We  furnish  the  needed  facilities  for  training  heads  and  hearts  and  hands,  and  to 
me  it  seems  a  most  reasonable  presumption  that  there  should  be  provided  a  physical 
teacher  and  trainer  who  should  have  special  charge  of  systematic  exercise  and  care 
of  the  body.  To  suppose  that  100  or  500  children  may,  at  a  given  time,  take  the  same 
kind  of  a  bath  is  simply  to  suppose  a  hygienic  absurdity.  There  are  children  in 
every  school  who  have  little  or  no  business  taking  a  cold  bath.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  which  is  generaUy  denominated  a  hot  batn  is  equally  to  be  avoided,  except 
under  skilled  advice  and^care.  Again,  there  may  be  those  for  whom  a  cold  plunge 
even  daily  would  act  as  a  tonic.  The  safer  temperature  for  these  children,  unless 
under  the  special  care  of  a  physician,  nurse,  or  trainer,  must  be  that  of  sufficient 
warmth  to  remove  chill  or  shock.  Both  hot  and  cold  baths  have  their  places,  but 
until  the  boy  or  ^irl  arrives  at  some  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  of  their  own  special 
health  demands  tney  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  some  one  who  has  au  intel- 
ligent scientific  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  who  is  able  to  determine  the  personal 
equation  in  the  individual  boy  or  girl. 

A  part  of  personal  cleanliness  is  the  habit  of  clean  clothes.  This  has  its  sanitary 
as  well  as  its  moral  side.  There  are  kinds  of  work  at  which  one  must  unavoidably 
get  the  clothing  soiled.  In  the  doing  of  such  work  the  proper  thing  is  to  wear 
work  clothes.  Aside  from  this,  I  do  not  believe  a  boy's  uniform,  for  instance,  ought 
ever  to  go  to  the  laundry.  He  should  be  taught  how  and  made  to  do  the  work  of 
keeping  his  suit  in  dress  shape,  and  the  same  principle  should  be  pursued  with  the 
girl.  It  is  the  sanitary  thing  to  do.  What  place  in  the  programme  of  health  has  the 
gravy-besmeared  coat  or  dress  carrying  its  increasing  load  until  at  last  it  must  be 
consigned  to  the  wash-tub  f  Intelligent  personal  pride  is  of  itself  conducive  to 
health.  Appeal  to  the  person's  pride  by  neatly  fitted,  well-kept  clothing,  and  yon 
have  touched  an  important  element  in  personal  sanition. 

It  follows  naturallv  that  with  personal  cleanliness  there  must  be  clean  surround- 
ings. The  last  decaae  has  developed  much  of  fact  in  microscopy.  The  germ  theory 
has  in  it  not  alone  the  elements  or  a  fad  over  which  we  may  facetiously  joke,  but  it 
has  as  well  some  very  substantial  elements  of  fact  which  we  may  not  ignore  with 
impunity.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  '^ pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.''    We  may  at  least  imagine  that  the  Hebrew 

Soet-seer,  when  praying  for  deliverance  from  the  above,  had  in  prophetic  view  the 
ust-laden  air  or  a  modem  Indian  school  plant.  Desiccate<l  filth  floats  in  the  air, 
loaded  with  particles  of  tuberculous  expectorations,  seeking  a  congenial  soil  for 
vegetation.  We  do  not  need  to  become  nervous  over  the  fact  of  bacteria;  we  do 
need,  however,  to  let  conscience  and  common  sense  beget  such  a  horror  of  dust  that 
it  shall  be  banished  from  all  occupied  rooms.  Brooms  seem  a  necessity ;  dusters  are 
of  doubtful  propriety  from  a  sanitary  standpoint ;  flooi-sneed  freauent  applications  of 
water  with  whatever  cleansing  ally  is  deemed  most  efifective;  wnile  walls  need  to  be 
so  finished  that  they  can  be  gone  over  often  with  a  disinfectant- moistened  cloth. 

In  close  connection  with  the  subject  of  cleanliness  is  the  fly  question.  The  fly  is 
conceived  in  filth  and  bom  a  scavenger,  and  so  long  as  there  remains  filth  there  is 
a  purpose  in  his  existence.  He  should  be  unable  to  find  a  job  by  which  to  perpetu- 
ate his  career  in  any  room  or  building  inhabited  by  human  beings.  Left  free  to 
enjoy  himself,  he  dances  a  tattoo  on  the  muck  heap,  then  speeds  away  to  the  parlor 
to  kiss  the  peach  bloom  cheek  of  the  dainty  maiden,  or  to  tbe  kitchen  to  wipe  his 
unhallowed  feet  on  the  new-made  pastry.  He  is  a  practical  communist;  he  is  an 
anarchist;  one  law  only  does  he  recognize — the  law  of  his  own  unsavory  appetite. 
In  pursuit  of  his  sweet  will  he  is  a  common  carrier  of  disease  germs  and  a  constant 
reminder  of  unsanitary  surroundings.  Civilization  and  culture  should  banish  him. 
A  departmental  rule  directs  screening  against  him,  and  wise  ones  will  take  the 
Department  at  its  word  and  insist  on  bteral  fulfillment. 

The  food  question  must  hare  a  lari^e  place  in  the  subject  of  sanitation.  The  quality 
of  the  food  material  has  to  be  considered.  It  is  well  for  those  awarding  contracts 
for  food  supplies  to  look  with  suspicion  on  bids  that  are  decidedly  below  the  gen- 
eral market  price  of  such  goods.    Such  bids  are  often  made  with  the  intention  of 
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covering  the  margin  by  adulteration,  by  oollasion  with  somebody,  or  by  trustiug  to 
the  gullibility  of  inspectors. 

This  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  beef.  It  must  require  a  meat  dealer  with 
something  of  an  elastic  conscience  to  bid  on  beef  with  any  hope  of  securing  the 
contract  where  there  is  a  decided  competition.  A  visit  among  the  farmers  occasion- 
ally may  betray  the  secret  of  beef  contracts  at  very  low  figures,  as  they  remark  on 
"the  smartness  of  that  fellow  who  bou;;ht  their  poor  old  sick  cow  to  furnish  to  the 
Indians.''  The  meat  inspector  should  keep  in  mmd  the  exact  appearance  and  smell 
of  good  marketable  beef,  and  he  should  have  the  courage  to  say  "  No''  as  his  heart 
goes  out  toward  those  whose  health  he  is  guarding.  Should  he  not  keep  constantly 
and  conscientiously  on  the  alert,  he  will  certainly  often  feed  the  children  on  meat 
which  is  anything  but  marketable — old  and  useless  cows,  diseased,  tough,  innutri- 
tions, tubercular,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Each  child  eats  his  pouud  of  flesh, 
and  boys  and  ff  iris  with  dawning  sensibilities  wonder  why  they  should  have  so  much 
disturbance  ox  dig-estion  and  so  many  sores  and  splotches  on  their  faces.  It  is  crim- 
inal to  attempt  to  furnish  anything  but  marketable  beef.  It  is  as  much  so  knowingly 
to  receive  it  when  offered.  The  school  should  have  a  properly  arranged  refrigerator 
or  cold  storage  room  for  keepini^  be<if  after  it  has  been  received.  There  should  never 
be  a  suspicion  of  taint  or  pntremction.  To  eat  spoiled  meat  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
it  is  repugnant  alike  to  hygiene  and  civilization. 

No  less  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  flour  than  of  meat.  Even  good 
flour  may  be  spoiled  in  the  baking,  and  the  bread  may  be  sour,  heavy,  and  indigestible. 
Too  often  the  bread  is  not  baked  at  all,  the  oven  is  underheated,  and  the  dough  is 
simply  dried.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  no  food,  however  excellent,  but  that  may  be 
spoiled  in  the  cooking.  The  baker  and  the  cook,  in  a  very  important  sense,  hold  in 
their  hands  the  lives  of  the  children.  An  important  part  of  good  or  bad  digestion  is 
is  done  in  the  kitchen. 

In  wholesale  cooking  individual  tastes  and  needs  are  unavoidably  lost  sight  of  in  the 
general  average.  There  is  sufficient  material,  however,  furnished  to  supply  variety  if 
planning  be  entered  into  carefully  and  conscientiously.  If  the  menu  changes  must 
be  rung  on  bread  and  meat  and  gravy,  with  coffee  made  from  screenings  and  chicory, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  digestive  processes  rebel  and  sickness  results. 

Perhaps  all  cooks  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  2)hysiology  of  digestion  and 
would  be  able  to  follow  the  diff"erent  changes  which  must  be  undergone  by  tbealbn- 
mens,  the  fats  and  the  oils,  the  starches  and  sugars.  At  least  it  would  be  well  if 
they  were  thus  informed.  The  end  of  cooking  is  good  digestion  and  assimilation^ 
and  not  making  the  pot  boil  on  schedule  time. 

The  proper  nutrition  of  the  children  must  also  depend  on  the  manner  of  serving 
the  food.  It  is  better  to  take  a  half  hour  in  eating  accompanied  by  the  noise  uf  talk- 
ing than  to  gulp  the  daily  allowance  of  rations  in  ten  minutes  of  hurried  silence. 

1  suppose  we  may  expect  a  smile  of  pitying  incredulity  from  the  general  public 
when  we  urge  the  necessity  of  physical  training  in  our  schools  for  the  rod  man.  The 
popular  idea  of  an  Indian  pictures  him  tall,  straight,  sinewy,  perfect  in  development — 
a  model  for  the  sculptor — with  lungs  made  tough  as  rawhide  by  the  execution  of  the 
warwhoop,  and  muscles  of  iron,  the  r<^sult  of  the  chase  and  the  dance.  The  pitiful 
fact  is  that  they  may  be  largely  described  -as  round  shouldered,  narrow  chested, 
and  awkward  in  carriage.  Ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  health  in  the  genera- 
tions past  has  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  with  constitutions  unable  to  with- 
stand its  inroads. 

Look  at  this  picture — a  boy  nearing  manhood,  bright  in  his  classes,  good  hearted, 
a  favorite  of  all.  His  teachers  in  every  grade  have  watched  and  hoped  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  character  building.  Commencement  day  arrives.  Congratulations  are 
fiven.  But  a  keener  eye  detects  a  fault  in  his  physical  make-up.  The  fabric  has 
eld  together  so  far,  but  it  is  not  well  founded;  he  is  doomed,  and  we  say:  '*  Poor 
fellow;  must  it  always  be  so!"  A  building  on  sand.  Were  it  better  not  to  have 
buildedf  No,  but  with  the  building  it  were  better  to  have  made  the  foundation 
good.  The  Indian  is  not  needing  a  higher  education  nearly  as  much  as  he  is  needing 
the  bodily  health  and  culture  with  which  to  use  a  common  education.  We  give  him 
nine  years  of  academic  and  industrial  training,  not  one  of  really  systematic  physical 
training.  ^ 

Why  should  the  wise  ones  shake  their  heads  and  vote  "No"  when  we  ask  for 
gymnasiums  and  physical  teachers?  Even  if  we  admit  that  we  must  yield  to  the 
few  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  why  may  we  not  rescue  some  of  the  fittest  that 
they  may  survive?  Work  is  not  necessarily  exercise.  Hody  training  should  be  an 
everyday  aflair.  Narrow  chests  and  stoop  shoulders  should  disappear.  Careless, 
shuffling,  awkward  movements  should  be  succeeded  by  graceful  carriages.  Chest 
expansions  of  1|  to  2|  inches  should  be  replaced  by  those  of  from  2|  to  5  inches.  The 
physician,  instead  of  having  to  prescribe  pills  and  tonics  and  cod  liver  oil,  should 
only  be  called  on  to  keep  his  nose  and  eyes  focused  for  the  detection  of  unsanitary 
approaches,  to  bind  up  cuts,  bruises,  and  broken  limbs,  and  to  congratulate  the 
school  on  their  immunity  ^m  disease. 
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LOCAL  SCHOOL  SERVICE  INSTITUTES. 
By  C.  W.  Goodman. 

In  this  age  of  organizations,  labor  unions  and  protective  associations,  ^e  of  the 
Indian  service  are  not  living  np  to  onr  privileges  unless  we  unite  our  forces.  If 
there  is  a  field  anions:  trades  unions  for  the  ''  Table  Knife  Grinder's  National  Union/' 
the  "Elastic  Web  Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association,"  and  the  "Retail  Clerks' 
National  Protective  Association/'  or  a  place  for  the  endless  clubs,  circles,  fraterni- 
ties, parties,  and  gatherings,  religious,  political,  educational,  benevolent,  social, 
and  sporting,  surely  there  is  ample  room  for  the  United  States  Indian  Educational 
Association,  with  local  branches  and  ordinary  machinery.  We  need  the  stimulus 
of  members  in  concerted  action,  the  example  of  our  colaborers  fiercely  battling 
for  desired  results.  The  law  of  compensation  holds  true  even  in  the  Government 
service,  and  whatever  one's  position  or  salary,  he  who  gives  in  return  less  than 
his  very  best  efforts  is  sure  to  deteriorate  in  bodily,  mental,  or  moral  power. 
The  absence  of  the  usual  fierce  competition  may  cause  us  much  loss,  and  too  lonap 
feeding  at  the  public  crib  under  the  chilling  infiuence  of  the  formalism  of  official 
red  tape  tend  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  our  worthy  ambitions  and  the  destrac- 
tion  of  our  higher  aspirations. 

Let  us  then  occasionally  get  outside  the  school  walls,  beyond  the  reservation  lines, 
and  meet  together  to  strengthen  onr  faith,  renew  our  zeal,  and  plan  new  advanoes 
and  improved  methods  of  procedure. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  schools  of  the  Pawnee,  Ponca,  Otoe,  and  Oakland 
Agency  have  held  three  institutes,  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  attend, 
and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  my  having  been  detailed  to  afflict  you  with  what  I 
know  about  local  institutes. 

Each  of  the  conventions  to  which  I  refer  began  with  an  evening  session  and  con- 
tinued over  the  next  day.  The  first  evening  was  devoted  to  a  musical  or  literary- 
entertainment  provided  by  the  home  school,  perhaps  including  two  or  three  formal 
papers  of  general  interest.  The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  next  day- 
were  filled  with  more  or  less  carefully  prepared  papers  on  practical  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  schools  in  question,  and  live  discussions  participated  m  by  all. 
The  closing  evening  was  given  up  to  an  informal  social  gathering,  with  ^ames  and 
music.  The  agent  acted  as  presiding  officer,  and  representatives  of  Chilocco  and 
other  schools  were  in  attendance  and  took  part  in  the  exercises.  As  a  side  show,  a 
little  gathering  of  physicians,  with  a  few  papers  and  some  iVee  discussion,  was  much 
enjoyed  by  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  ends  to  be  attained  by  a  local  institute  are  many,  and  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  district  institute.  First  and  foremost  is  the  esprit  du  corps.  One  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  meetings  of  any  organization  is  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  stimulate 
devotion  to  the  cause,  develop  sympathy  with  one's  fellow- workers,  and  produce  a 
firmer  belief  in  the  importance  and  successful  outcome  of  our  undertakings. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  social  feature.  The  local  convention  is  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion; an  opportunity  to  form  new  acq'uaintances  and  renew  ties  of  Mendship ;  a 
method  of  bringing  schools  geographically  close — nearer  in  fellow-feeling  and  regard 
for  each  other.  This  is  a  time  for  comparing  experiences  and  exchanging  points  as 
to  the  successful  management  of  little  details  of  daily  work.  And  every  detail  is 
important,  for  even  in  this  age  of  billionaires,  twenty-story  buildings,  transconti- 
nental railways,  electricity,  bimetallism,  and  ice-cream  soda,  "little  drops  of  water 
and  little  grains  of  sand  "  still  enter  into  the  composition  of  "  the  mighty  ocean  and 
the  pleasant  land." 

And  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  these  gatherings  promote  a  generous  rivalry  between 
the  schools  representee!.  In  a  progressive  agency  not  very  far  from  here,  I  am  informed 
that  recently  all  the  nine  schools  were  represented  at  a  grand  competitive  exhibi- 
tion, more  than  a  thousand  pupils  from  the  various  schools  being  in  attendance  at 
one  time. 

An  important  object  of  the  district  institute,  and  one  which  should  be  considered 
in  local  meotin^s  whenever  possible,  is  the  educational  value  to  people  outside  of 
the  Indian  service.  Much  that  is  good  is  now  being  written  for  the  press  on  the 
subject  of  educational  work  among  the  Indians,  profusely  illustrated  with  sketches 
of  buildings  and  grounds  and  photographs  of  the  dusky  patients  "  before  and  after" 
taking  a  course  of  treatment  in  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  civilization  sanitariums.  But  this 
is  not  sufficient,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  attractive  but  baneful  WMld 
West  shows,  the  Indian  schools  and  Indian  workers  by  means  of  object  lessons, 
equally  as  interesting  and  impressive,  must  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  surrounding 
communities.  But  before  they  can  feel  they  must  know.  Encourage  the  citizens  to 
visit  the  schools  and  see  the  children  at  work  and  at  play.  luvite  them  to  educa- 
tional gatherings  to  assist  in  discussing  the  problems  of  the  school  and  reservation* 
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Impress  them  with  the  fact  that  Indian  children  belong  to  the  genua  homo  and  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  species  and  variety  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Public  opinion  in  many  places  has  yet  to  be  cnltivated  in  the  direction  of  admit- 
ting Indian  children  to  the  public  schools.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  **  outing  sys- 
tem" in  the  West  is  not  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  pupil,  nor  even 
lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  so  much  as  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
Indian,  and  unbelief  in  his  possibilities,  and  a  consequent  absence  of  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  to  do  for  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  more  than  all  the  schools  by 
giving  him  an  experience  of  real  home  life  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  English- 
speaking  Christian  people. 

Indian  schools  are  usually  somewhat  isolated,  and  the  teachers  cut  off  from  asso- 
ciation with  other  members  of  their  profession.  Bnt  there  are  probably  few  schools 
so  unhappily  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  unite  with  one  or  more  others  in  a  short 
convention.  Where  distances  are  great  and  social  advantages  few,  there  is  need  of 
greater  effort  to  get  the  schools  together  once  in  a  while,  and  there  is  usually  greater 
willingness  to  make  long  drives  and  endure  hardships  for  this  purpose.  If  it  is 
helpful  for  public  school  teachers  to  attend  county  and  Slate  associations,  it  is  fully 
as  needful  for  Indian  workers  to  hold  their  own  local  conventions,  and  whenever 
schools  are  so  sitnated  as  to  make  it  possible,  teachers  should  also  attend  county 
associations,  take  part  in  reading  circles,  etc.,  and  endeavor  in  every  right  way  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  public  school  system,  which  will  absorb  the  present  system 
of  Government  schooln  sooner  or  later,  according  to  our  success  in  evolving  self- 
respecting  American  citizens  out  of  the  sun-dried,  semi  plastic  material  at  on  r  command. 

Onr  local  conventions,  if  held  during  the  holidays,  can  be  planned  so  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  State  or  Territorial  teachers'  associations.  Some  boards  of  education 
consider  State  and  national  educational  meetings  of  sufficient  importance  to  send 
their  teachers  and  superintendents  and  pay  their  expenses.  If  this  can  not  be  done 
in  the  Indian  service,  teachers  could  still*  be  encouraged  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  that  granted  for 
attending  the  summer  institutes. 

In  conclusion,  while  favoring  the  district  institute  idea,  and  advocating  its  expan- 
sion in  local  conventions,  we  are  also  urging  closer  relations  between  Indian  and 
public  school  workers.  If  the  public  school  svstem  is  not  everything  we  desire,  let 
US  still  work  with  it  and  for  it,  helping  to  make  it  what  we  would  have  it  to  be.  If 
the  public  needs  to  be  better  informed  about  the  Indian  work  let  us  attend  the  State 
meeting  and  take  our  part  on  the  programmes  as  opportunity  offers.  The  subject 
of  turning  the  Indians  over  to  State  control  has  already  been  discussed  in  some 
quarters  And  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Indian  service  claims  prominent  and  active 
members  of  the  National  Edncational  Association.  Is  it  not  time  for  our  association 
to  demand  recognition  by  the  National  Educational  Association  with  the  addition 
of  the  Indian  school  department,  and  representation  on  the  general  programme? 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  MAKE  THE  DORMITORY  CHEERFUL  AND 

HOMELIKE  t 

By  Louise  H.  Pilcher. 

A  homely  subjert !  Yes;  but  why  should  it  be?  A  homelike  place  for  home-liking 
girls  and  boys;  a  place  to  which  in  later  years,  when  through  school,  their  minds  will 
return  in  happy  memory  of  pleasaut  times— a  cheerful  room.  The  old-fashioned  dormi- 
tory with  beds  in  a  row, no  chairs  to  sit  on,  and  everything  with  that  air  of  "touch 
not"  or  '*keep  off  the  beds'' — nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  bare  walls — is  fast 
becoming  only  a  memory.  I  well  remember  a  dormitory  with  spotless  beds  all  in 
straight  rows  as  if  the  command  had  been  given,  **  Attention !  Kight  dress!"  and  then 
when  the  orders  had  been  obeyed,  all  power  of  changing  been  taken  away;  no  pic- 
tures, no  drapery — nothing  to  tfike  away  the  bleakness  and  coldness  of  the  look.  Abso- 
lute cleanliness  does  not  mean  entire  bareness,  neither  does  perfect  henlth  re(^uire  the 
absence  of  all  ornament  or  decoration  in  dormitories,  as  used  to  be  the  i<lea  in  many 
schools. 

If  I  could  say  what  I  wish,  and  what  I  know  very  many  others  believe  best  also,  I 
would  say,  have  no  lar^e  dormitories.  Don't  herd  children  as  you  do  cattle,  with  no 
place  they  can  call  their  own,  unless  it  is  that  portion  of  the  bed  occupied  at  night, 
but  let  each  few  pupils,  three  or  four,  have  a  room,  single  beds,  individual  parts  of 
the  room.  Let  each  one  have  a  proprietory  feeling.  Personal  care  will  cultivate 
personal  neatness,  and  often  some  latent  talent  for  decoration  that  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  occupant  as  well  as  surprisiuj^  to  the  observer.  Were  such  a  thing  possible  the 
question  asked  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch  would  be  fully  answered.     Bot  in  all 
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but  a  few  schools  we  have  the  large  dormitories,  aud  the  qaestion  is  how  to  make 
them  cheerful  and  homelike—more  like  the  homes  we  would  have  for  the  children 
under  our  care. 

Nearly  half  our  lives  are  spent  in  sleep.  Then  why  should  not  the  sleeping  rooms 
he  the  pleasantest  rooms  in  the  house — be  more  thou*j^ht  of.  When  we  are  awake  we 
can  think  and  care  for  ourselves;  when  we  are  asleep  we  are  helpless.  Foul  air  and 
imperfect  ventilation  are  to  blame  for  mure  diseases  than  we  realize. 

First,  a  dormitory  to  be  used  by  the  number  of  children  that  are  expected  to  sleep 
there  must  be  well  arranged  by  windows  or  doors  for  cross  ventilation,  unless  there 
is  some  heating  system  in  use  that  changes  the  air  by  some  draft  in  connection  with 
the  furnace.  When  there  is  no  system  of  ventilation,  the  4  or  6  inch  board  put  under 
the  lower  sash  makes  a  very  good  substitute,  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  good  as 
all  the  windows  wide  open  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  even  if  the  children  are  all 
in  the  room.  The  air  of  any  well-tilled  room  can  not  be  kept  pure  and  fit  for  breath- 
ing unless  it  is  constantly  changed,  either  by  some  mechanical  means  or  other  equally 
effective  way  of  ventilation.  One  can  not  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  air  in  any 
room  and  be  in  the  room,  but  let  anyone  from  the  fresh  air  enter  many  of  the  living 
rooms,  and  then  the  inferior  air  is  very  evident.  So,  first,  in  order  to  have  the  dor- 
mitories cheerful  and  homelike,  have  plenty  of  pure  air. 

Next,  when  possible,  single  beds;  and  I  am  certain  that  I  can  not  emphasize  the 
word  "single ''  too  much.  Few  children,  and  especially  Indian  children,  are  equal  in 
lung  power  or  in  physical  strength.  The  strong  child  draws  from  the  weak,  or  the 
well  from  the  diseased  child. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  an  Indian  child  that  the  head  should  not  be 
covered.  They  all  have  the  idea,  grounded  by  years  of  training  and  an  inherited 
beliet,  that  the  head  must  be  covered,  even  though  the  feet  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
How  often  we  see  the  feet  exposed,  with  the  blankets  tight  around  the  head.  I 
wonder  if  the  seat  of  breathing  can  be  in  the  feetf 

The  beds.  The  substantial  woven-wire  spring,  with  the  comfortable  mattress, 
two  sheets,  clean  blankets,  pillows,  makes  a  bed  good  enough  for  anyone,  and  when 
the  bed  is  further  furnished  with  white  spreads,  pillow  shams,  and  it  11  in  white,  it  is 
as  inviting  as  the  most  exacting  could  wish. 

But  we  want  more  than  the  white  bed  and  clean  walls.  The  Japanese  believe  in 
banishing  from  the  sleeping  room  everything  not  necessary  to  that  department.  All 
things  useful  are  made  as  decorative  as  possible,  but  for  mere  ornament's  sake  little 
or  nothing  is  added.  But  the  very  beds  are  all  the  decoration  a  Japanese  room 
needs.  Bedrooms  are  so  arranged  that  Ibey  may  be  easily  kept  free  from  dust— that 
foe  to  comfort  and  health. 

Next,  1  would  have  the  beds  with  the  heads  from  the  walls,  where  much  of  the  bad 
air  is  lurking.  Sometimes  the  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  so 
arrange  them.  Then  in  that  case  I  would  have  the  beds  made  with  the  sheets  and 
undercovers  arranged  at  the  loot,  putting  the  spread  on  as  usual,  and  the  pillows 
and  shams  at  the  head,  makiug  tbe  efl^ect  the  same  as  if  the  entire  bed  had  been 
made  that  way.  In  dormitories  where  it  is  possible  to  have  the  beds  from  the  wall, 
and  the  sham  is  used,  a  very  good  way  to  have  tbem,  even  though  the  heads  of  the 
beds  are  of  different  heights,  is  to  have  a  framework  the  right  height — about  3^  feet 
from  the  floor — made  of  light  wood,  fastened  to  the  floor  by  slender  u))rights,  and 
have  the  heads  of  the  beds  together,  leaving  an  aisle  between  the  beds.  Then  the 
shams  can  be  pinned  together  and  laid  over  the  frame,  or  fastened  independently. 
At  night  the  beds  can  be  pulled  away  a  little,  allowing  the  shams  to  hang  on  the 
framework.  This  plan  leaves  the  wall  space  for  the  pupils  to  use  individually,  either 
for  pictures  or  some  fancy  article. 

When  there  is  room  and  no  individual  closets,  a  box  with  a  hinged  lid  that  can  be 
used  also  as  a  seat  is  a  handy  arrangement.  Many  of  the  most  treasured  posscsHions 
are  worthless  and  not  worth  the  keeping,  but  let  us  cultivate  personal  ownership  and 
care  of  property  wherever  possible,  even  though  it  be  only  a  small  card  or  a  ribbon. 

Pictures  are  as  necessary  in  the  dormitory  as  in  the  parlor  or  any  other  room  in  the 
house.  The}'  may  be  only  copies,  but  good  copies  are  better  than  poor  originals. 
The  love  of  beauty  can  not  be  cultivated  in  any  better  place  than  in  an  Indian 
school,  and  I  feel  certain  that  no  children  are  more  susceptible  to  such  cultivation. 
The  superintendent  of  our  school  is  a  crank  as  far  as  pictures  or  other  ornamenta- 
tion are  concerned,  and  as  soon  as  a  bad  day  comes  and  outside  work  is  impossible 
the  carpenter  is  put  to  work  at  picture  frames,  brackets,  cases,  or  cupboards,  and  it 
is  surprising  the  number  of  articles  he  and  his  boys  can  make  out  of  dry-goods 
boxes,  grocers'  crates — even  fenee  posts.  The  pictures  framed  are  usually  copies  of 
good  pictures,  studies  from  some  art  journal,  or  drawings  by  the  pupils.  In  this  way 
our  school  is  quite  liberally  supjdied  with  pictures,  and  our  dormitories  have  their 
share.  Where  frames  are  not  possible,  a  very  good  substitute  is  made  by  using  ribbon, 
or  better  still,  the  kindergarten  slats.  These  are  made  very  effective  by  putting  them 
around  the  pitotures  two  at  a  time,  crossing  them  in  the  center,  having  first  put  the 
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picture  on  the  wall  where  you  desire  it.  Thus  framed  the  effect  is  of  a  fretwork,  and 
18  a  fine  suhstitute.  When  no  other  pictures  are  on  hand,  the  large  colored  Sunday 
school  pictures  answer  very  well,  and  are  certainly  good  lessons  to  have  before  the 
children. 

In  nearly  all  dormitories  the  occupants  are  supposed  only  to  sleep  and  dress  and 
to  go  to  the  wash  room  to  complete  the  toilet;  but  dressers  and  mirrors  add  to  the 
rooms,  and  the  dresser  drawers  are  convenient  for  many  articles. 

Rugs  are  almost  necessary  in  any  sleeping  room.  They  certainly  add  to  the  cheer- 
fulness all  the  time,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  for  comfort  during  the  freezing 
weather.  They  can  be  made  of  scraps,  something  like  the  old  log-cabin  or  crazy 
quilt,  heavily  lined,  or,  I  think,  much  better  made  from  rags  sewed  by  the  pupils 
and  woven  in  rug  lengths.  The  chain  could  be  left  at  each  end  and  tied,  making  a 
^ood  fringe.  The  weaver  can  so  arrange  the  rags  and  wai^  as  to  make  very  good 
imitations  of  Smyrna  rugs. 

On  the  dresser  and  stands  scarfs  made  from  toweling,  hemstit-ched  or  fringed,  or  from 
pieces  of  bright-bordered  table  linen,  are  very  decorative  and  substantial.  Over 
the  mirrors  and  pictures  fancy  drapery  made  from  the  popular  tissue  paper  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  room.  I  could  tell  you  how  to  make  very  pretty  decorations,  but 
know  that  the  length  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  it,  besides  feeling  that  no  doubt 
many  of  you  know  very  mnch  more  about  the  ways  of  using  the  paper  than  I  do. 
The  windows  should  be  curtained  with  shades  that  when  needed  will  keep  out  sun 
and  light.  I  do  not  believe  I  like  the  draped  curtains,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  dust  from  the  folds. 

\Vhen  the  walls  are  tinted  with  some  dainty  color,  woodwork  painted  light,  floors 
kept  white  and  free  from  dust,  we  all  know  that  the  very  appearance  can  not  help 
but  cultivate  a  finer  feeling.  Our  pujiils  may  live  in  tepees  at  home,  and  sleep  on 
the  ground  wrapped  in  bedding  that  never  knew  a  washing,  yet  these  very  children 
are  proud  of  the  pretty  things  they  have  at  8<hool,  and  few  of  them  would  destroy 
or  in  any  way  iiyure  the  sraallest  article.  A  few  days  ago  a  little  kindergarten  girl 
brought  me  a  beautiful  frame,  made  by  weaving  pink  and  light  yellow  paper,  for  her 
dormitory.  I  had  a  small  water  color  that  fitted  it,  and  the  little  tot  was  very  proud 
of  the  completed  picture  as  it  hung  above  her  bed. 

Some  dormitories  are  crowded,  but  when  possible  a  screen  placed  so  as  to  divide 
the  beds  into  threes  or  fours  make  a  substitute  for  the  smaller  rooms,  and  are  very 
satisfactory.  These  screens  could  be  made  without  much  trouble;  three-fold,  I 
believe,  I  like  best.  The  three  panels  should  be  about  as  wide  as  the  beds  are  long 
and  about  5  or  6  feet  high.  Across  the  center  of  the  middle?  panel  a  small  shelf  is 
placed  on  either  side,  or  one  piece  placed  on  the  center  of  the  crosspiece  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  folding  when  necessary.  A  good  covering  for  such  a 
screen  is  the  blue  deuini,  and  a  neat  way  to  cover  the  place  where  it  is  tacked  on 
the  frame  is  with  narrow  molding  or  even  a  thin  strip  of  wood.  When  standing 
the  three- fold  screen  needs  no  support.  The  little  shelf  is  useful  for  private  orna- 
ments, and  is  strong  enough  for  anything  for  which  it  may  be  needed.  In  schools 
where  there  is  no  hospital  this  screen  is  almost  invaluable. 

There  are  many  things  that  help  to  give  a  room  an  air  of  refinement  and  cheer,  but 
none  more  than  blooming  plants.  One  dormitory  I  know  has  a  bright,  blooming 
geranium  that  is  the  pet  of  all.  The  brightest  sun,  the  nicest  stand,  is  reserved  for 
It.  Unless  I  very  much  mistake  me,  it  may  be  petted  to  death,  for  everyone  has  a 
hand  in  the  care. 

In  some  schools  where  there  is  no  other  available  room  a  reading  table  and  book- 
case are  certainly  an  addition.  With  the  screen  I  have  mentioned,  many  cosy  cor- 
ners could  be  arranged,  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  room  as  well  as  the  comfort 
of  the  readers. 

With  plenty  of  good,  clean  beds  and  bright-pictured  walls,  comfortable  rugs  on 
the  floor,  and  evidences  of  individual  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  cheerful  home- 
like dormitories,  yet  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  rooms  that  can  not  be  easily 
moved,  dusted,  and  aired;  have  no  harbor  for  dust  or  dirt.  But  I  must  close,  as  I 
began,  by  saying,  whenever  possible  have  small  rooms,  where  the  occupants  can  go 
at  any  time,  where  individual  right,  personal  ownership,  and  privacy  are  possible. 
Every  pupil  will  enjoy  it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  to  be  taught  to  all  Indian 
pupils — care  of  property  and  individual  ownership — is  easier  with  such  arrangements; 
but  when  not  possible  I  would  make  the  large  dormitory  as  near  as  practicable  the 
personal  room  of  every  pupil,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  many  comparatively  easy  and 
mexpensive  plans,  as  cheerful  and  homelike. 

Cleanliness  is  housekeeper  for  the  Christian  graces,  but  I  do  not  think  we  want 
the  hou8ekeei>er  alone.  The  graces  enjoy  pretty  things,  and  it  will  be  easier  to 
encourage  their  presence  and  thus  have  their  example  by  delorring  to  their  wishes. 
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EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  GIRLS. 
By  Snpt.  Philena  E.  Johnson. 

The  student  of  heredity  tells  us  that  if  we  would  BuccessfuUy  educate  a  child,  we 
must  begin  two  hundred  years  before  it  is  born.  All  philanthropists,  and  especially 
thoughtful  teachers,  realize  the  force  of  this  aphorism. 

But  in  the  Indian  work  we  take  the  little  girl  of  5  or  6  years  of  age,  with  genera- 
tions of  barbarism  behind  her  and  no  civilization  in  the  home  from  which  she  came. 
She  is  exceedingly  timid,  more  so  than  her  brothers — or  is  taught  by  her  parents  to 
appear  so.  They  teach  her  to  hang  her  head  and  look  down  when  spoken  to,  and 
this  habit  contracts  hec  chest  and  makes  her  round  shouldered  before  she  is  in  her 
teens.  She  is  not  physically  strong,  owing  to  her  contracted  chest,  unhygienic  living, 
and  hereditary  taints. 

Her  mind  is  filled  with  the  grossest  superstition,  and  she  is  afraid  to  be  alone  at  any 
time,  especially  in  the  dark.  Until  taught  better,  she  sleeps  with  her  head  closely 
covered  with  all  the  covering  on  the  bed,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  because  afraid 
of  ghosts.    Purity  of  thought  and  life  she  knows  nothing  of. 

Can  we  take  this  child,  born  in  barbarism,  with  all  her  physical  tendencies  on  the 
Toad  to  disease  and  an  early  death,  her  mental  attitude  a  blank,  her  moral  conscious- 
ness worse  than  a  blank,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  heredity,  make  her  environments 
such  that  the  sickly  body  will  become  strong,  the  uncouth,  awkward  movements 
become  graceful,  the  general  bearing  dignified,  the  mind  intellectual  and  spiritaal, 
the  morals  chaste?    Though  a  firm  believer  in  neredity,  I  unhesitatingly  say  we  can. 

The  well-bom  white  girl  will  make  her  own  environments  if  bereft  of  her  natural 
protectors,  and  will  make  life  a  success.  We  must  make  the  environments  for  the 
Indian  girl.  That  is  our  mission  as  Indian  workers.  Let  us  consider  some  practical 
points  necessary  to  make  our  work  a  success. 

We  have  this  for  our  encouragement.  The  Indian  girl  is  very  affectionate.  If  we 
truly  love  her,  she  will  as  truly  love 'us,  and  will  be  as  plastic  clay  in  our  hands.  Her 
parents,  too,  will  be  as  appreciative  of  our  love  for  their  child  as  we  can  wish,  and 
knowing  that  we  love  her,  and  are  kind  to  her,  will  trust  her  implicitly  to  our  care. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bathe  the  child  and  dress  her  in  civilized 
clothing.  The  next  step,  make  her  happy  by  every  means  in  our  power.  Indian  chil- 
dren often  suffer  great  misery  from  timidity,  homesickness,  and  the  strangeness  of 
their  surroundings,  when  they  first  enter  school.  To  prevent  this  every  girl  in  school 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  her  duty  and  should  be  her  pleasure  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  make  the  newcomer  happy.  If  special  teaching  and  training  is  not  done  along 
this  line,  every  new  girl  is  made  the  object  of  ridicule  by  the  others,  because  of  her 
awkward  movements  and  ignorance.  The  child  can  make  no  progress  in  learning 
English  or  in  anything  else  until  she  feels  at  home,  and  it  is  therefore  an  important 
matter.  If  she  cries  to  go  home,  detail  two  or  three  little  girls  to  show  her  around, 
play  with,  and  amuse  here  until  the  homesickness  wears  off 

The  kindergarten,  always  a  blessing  to  the  white  child,  is  much  more  to  the  little 
Indian  girl,  who  enters  school  with  no  knowledge  of  English.  She  soon  loses  her 
timidity  in  the  beautiful  songs  and  ^ames,  and  in  a  few  weeks  is  conversing  with  her 
mates  wholly  in  English.  A  most  important  thin^  to  keep  in  mind  from  the  time 
the  little  girl  enters  school  until  she  leaves,  is  this :  As  far  as  possible,  from  the 
waking  to  the  closing  hours  of  each  day,  preoccupy  her  mind  with  good  and  happy 
thoughts.     ''As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he,"  the  Bible  says. 

Teach  the  girls  a  pretty  good-night  song,  and  after  or  before  prayers  let  them  sing 
it;  or  tell  them  a  pretty  story  about  animals  or  birds,  or  some  noble  act  by  some  one, 
and  send  them  to  bed  with  happy  thoughts  aud  aspirations,  and  see  how  much  less 
trouble  they  will  give  you  talking  after  the  silence  bell  rings.  Also  teach  them  a 
morning  song,  and  when  the  rising  bell  rings  let  the  matron  wake  them  hy  starting 
it.  Teach  them  to  sit  up  and  join  in  as  they  awake,  and  you  will  be  surprised  when 
the  song  is  finished,  to  see  how  pleasantly  they  will  rise  and  make  their  toilet  for 
breakfast.  Everything  will  go  on  more  smoothly  all  day,  because  they  started  aright. 
It  is  infinitely  better  than  to  make  the  sleepy  ones  do  without  breakfast,  because  not 
there  on  time. 

Teach  them  to  look  at  you  when  spoken  to,  or  speaking.  If  you  permit  them  to  act 
like  sneaks  you  will  have  as  many  in  school  as  you  have  girls.  Physical  culture, 
calisthenics,  and  military  drill,  as  well  as  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  employees, 
are  indispensable  in  giving  Indian  girls  a  dignified  carriage  and  bearing. 

Permit  me  here  to  speak  of  the  house  mother,  or  matron,  as  the  education  of  the 
Indian  girl  depends  so  much  on  her  ability  and  fitness.  Her  position  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  that  of  the  superintendent,  and,  in  some  respects,  not  second  to 
that.  She  is  to  the  Indian  girl  what  the  white  mother  is  to  her  child.  She  should 
love  her  girls  and  be  willing  to  spend  most  of  their  hours  out  of  school  with  them. 
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directing  their  housework  and  plaJi  giving  them  heart  talks  on  social  pnrity,  the 
Talne  of  service,  etc.,  and  shonld  be  ready  at  all  times  patiently  to  instruct  and 
teaoh  them  all  those  virtues  that  make  for  ris^teousness.  If  she  loves  her  girls,  she 
may  make  of  them  almost  what  she  will.  If  she  does  not  love  them,  she  will  best 
serve  the  work  by  finding  some  field  of  usefulness  where  she  will  not  have  the  man- 
agement of  children. 

Still  more  than  the  teacher  does  the  house  mother  need  the  best  education,  the 
broadest  culture,  the  true  mother  instinct.  The  girls  should  have  such  loving  con- 
fidence in  her  that  they  will  go  to  her  with  all  their  perplexities  and  trials,  as  if  she 
were  their  own  mother,  sure  of  sympathy  and  direction.  She  will  see  that  every 
little  girl,  no  matter  how  small,  performs  some  task  regularly,  every  day,  even  if  it 
is  only  to  dust  two  or  three  chairs  as  a  beginning.  She  will  be  taught  to  do  it  without 
being  told  each  day,  thus  laying  a  foundation  S)t  trustworthiness.  And  right  here  is 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  The  complaint  cornea 
from  many  schools  that  Indian  girl  employees  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  that  they 
can  not  be  made  responsible.  We  do  not  teach  them  responsibility  soon  enough.  We 
should  hold  them  to  the  responsibility  of  their  tasks  with  the  same  devotion  that  we 
hold  them  to  English  speaking. 

In  order  to  retain  her  strength  for  her  arduous  duties,  the  house  mother  should  have 
most  of  the  school  hours  for  absolute  rest,  as  no  one  can  stand  fourteen  or  fifteen 
bonrs  a  day  of  such  mental  and  physical  strain  as  hers  and  not  break  down. 

I  consider  humane  education  an  all-important  part  of  the  Indian  girFs  school  cur- 
riculnm.  The  law  of  kindness  and  value  of  service  should  be  inculcated  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  from  the  waking  to  the  closing  hours  of  each  day,  and  by  every 
employee  who  has  for  the  time  the  child  in  charge.  As  a  help  in  this  line,  every 
school  should  have  a  band  of  mercy,  and  ten  minutes  a  day  in  the  schoolroom  is  not 
too  much  time  to  spend  teaching  the  children  to  be  kind  to  animals  and  birds  and  to 
each  other.  The  humane  leaflets  and  books  sent  out  by  the  parent  humane  society 
of  Boston,  George  T.  Angell,  president,  are  invaluable  to  the  teacher  and  matron 
and  make  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  kindergarten  work.  Humane  education  is 
different  from  that  in  this,  that  it  is  suitable  for  all  ages,  and  is  as  helpful  to 
emplovees  as  to  the  children.  Tbe  girls,  both  lar^e  and  small,  will  soon  learn  how 
mnch  happier  they  are  feeding  the  doves  and  squirrels  than  stoning  them,  and  the 
boys  learn  that  they  can  not  have  the  good  will  of  the  girls  if  they  are  caught  whip- 
ping the  horses,  or  kicking  the  cows  or  dogs,  or  fighting.  It  is  noted  that  pupila 
m>m  schools  in  France  and  Scotland  where  humane  education  is  compulsory  are 
never  found  in  the  police  courts,  and  seldom  is  a  person  found  in  their  prisons  who 
ever  possessed  a  pet.  I  would  have  every  little  girl,  and  big  one,  too,  encouraged  to 
have  a  pet  of  her  very  own,  and  taught  to  feed  and  care  for  it.  Teach  them  that  it 
is  disgraceful  and  brutal  to  be  unkind  to  a  dumb  animal  or  a  bird,  or  to  each  other, 
and  if  the  employees  catch  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  kindness  we  will  need  no  rod  or 
gnardhouse. 

The  more  experience  I  have  in  the  Indian  work,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  cor- 
XM>ral  punishment  is  not  only  not  needed,  but  is  an  absolute  injury  to  any  school,  and 
more  so,  if  possible,  to  the  girls  than  to  the  boys.  It  may  secure  obedience  through 
fear,  but  hardens  and  brutalizes  both  the  child  and  the  one  who  inflicts  it.  There 
are  so  many  other  ways  of  securing  good  discipline  that  will  not  leave  the  sting  of 
humiliation  and  hatred  in  the  child's  heart. 

To  help  cultivate  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  girls,  teach  them  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  both  in  house  and  garden.  Have  plants  and  vines  growing  in  every  window 
all  over  the  house,  from  kitchen  to  schoolroom,  and  their  dining  table  should  never 
be  without  cut  flowers  or  a  pretty  little  growing  plant.  In  the  spring  let  every  girl 
have  her  own  flower  bed  and  cultivate  it.  It  will  give  her  untold  pleasure,  and  if 
she  goes  home  for  vacation  will  come  promptly  back  to  see  how  her  flowers  are 
prospering. 

An  important  part  of  the  Indian  girl's  education  is  the  practical  study  of  hygiene, 
and  is  as  difficult  for  her  to  learn  as  to  eradicate  her  belief  in  ghosts.  Only  years  of 
study  in  the  schoolroom  and  training  by  the  matron  will  suffice  to  give  her  any 
practical  idea  of  cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  air  she  breaths  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  good  health.  She  must  have  **  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,"  and  after  a  few  years  she  learns  the  lesson.  I  think  our 
patience  often  fails  us  in  teaching  practical  hygiene,  because  we  fail  to  consider  that 
the  girl  is  learning  her  lesson  in  a  foreign  language  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
understand  our  ideas  about  it  as  readily  as  she  learns  laundry  work  or  sewing.  She 
sees  how  the  work  is  done,  but  she  can* not  see  the  impure  air  in  her  room  or  under- 
stand why  eating  green  apples  makes  her  ill. 

Teach  her  food  values  and  give  her  less  meat  and  more  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
cereals.  Diet  has  mnch  to  do  with  the  health  and  discipline  of  a  school.  If  you 
nourish  them  mostly  on  meat  you  will  have  irritable,  fretful  girls,  and  double  the 
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cares  and  perplexities  of  all  the  workers.  In  many  schools  sour  white  bread  and 
enormous  meat  eating  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness  during  the  entire  y^ear. 
Too  much  meat  develops  diseases  common  to  the  Indian  that  might  be  prevented  'witli 
a  well- selected  vegetable  diet. 

I  think  we  shall  never  make  a  complete  success  of  this  part  of  the  Indian  g^irl's 
education  until  the  subject  is  better  understood  in  a  practical  way  by  white 
employees,  as  example  is  many  times  a  better  teacher  than  precept.  We  teach 
our  hygiene  class  in  the  schoolroom  that  sick  headaches  are  entirely  preventable, 
that  it  shows  either  total  ignorance  or  disregard  of  natural  law  to  have  sick  head- 
ache, that  we  should  be  ashamed  to  so  acknowledge  our  ignorance  or  willfulness  as 
to  have  sick  headache,  and  lo!  the  very  next  day  Miss  Blank  and  Mr.  Ignorance  are 
confined  to  their  rooms  with  sick  headache,  and  the  mess  cook  very  likely  ^ives 
notice  that  she  will  not  stay  longer,  as  she  can  not  keep  pie  or  pickled  eggs  cooked 
ahead  in  the  pantry.  In  the  new  civilization,  which  is  not  so  far  off  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, it  will  be  as  disgraceful  to  be  ill  as  to  lie  or  steal,  for  there  is  no  sickness 
without  violation  of  God's  laws,  and  ignorance  of  them  will  not  palliate  the  offense. 

In  connection  with  hygiene,  physical  education  should  have  a  prominent  place. 
What  will  a  strong  physique  amount  to  if  the  girl  does  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  itf  or  what  will  her  mental,  moral,  or  industrial  training  benefit  the  world  if  she 
have  a  sickly  body  f    *'A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ''  should  be  our  aim. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  the  most  difficult  subject,  perhaps,  in  all  the  training 
of  the  Indian  girl — the  moral  phase.  Here,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  their  edu- 
cation, not  much  can  be  done  until  they  understand  English.  The  constant  watch- 
fulness of  matron,  teachers,  and  all  employees  is  needed  to  protect  them  until  they 
are  educated  on  this  line  sufficiently  to  help  protect  themselves.  Frequent  talks  to 
them,  collectively  and  individually,  as  circumstances  offer,  by  the  matron  are  neces- 
sary. An  organization  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  for  the 
older  girls  is  especially  helpful  to  tne  matron  and  teachers  in  this  difficult  work,  as 
its  object  is  to  educate  ^irls  along  this  line.  Teach  them,  that  in  God's  sight  vice 
and  sin  are  as  hateful  m  a  man  as  in  a  woman,  and  in  a  white  man  as  a  red  man; 
that  they  must  avoid  a  man  that  smokes,  chews  tobacco,  drinks,  or  is  impure  as 
much  as  they  would  a  woman  who  was  guilty  of  these  sins.  Let  their  motto  be, 
"A  white  life  for  two."  And  there  is  no  force 'more  potent  in  preventing  the  small 
boy  from  beginning  to  use  tobacco  and  drink,  and  later  on  take  to  other  vices,  than 
to  see  all  the  nice  girls  in  school  shun  the  boys  addicted  to  them. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  their  training  do  not  leave  them  alone  very  much.  The 
watchful  care  of  the  matron  out  of  school  hours  means  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  her 
girls.  She  should  know  where  every  girl  is  every  hour  of  the  tweuty-fonr.  They 
should  have  frequent  opportunity  for  mingling  socially  with  boys,  buj  always  under 
the  watchful  care  of  matron  or  otber  employee.  These  social  meetings  are  very  trying 
to  the  workers.  How  often  at  these  times  are  we  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  girls  whom 
we  had  thought  so  modest?  But  do  not  become  discouraged.  Quietly  send  the  rude 
girl  to  bed  and  not  permit  her  to  come  to  the  sociable  next  time  ns  a  punishment,  and 
she  will  soon  put  on  the  manners  of  a  lady,  and  after  a  few  years  will  be  one.  A  boy 
can  not  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water;  neither  will  an  Indian  girl  learn 
how  to  conduct  herself  in  the  presence  of  boys  and  men  without  practice.  While 
the  boy  is  learning  to  swim,  however,  we  have  a  trusty  friend  there  to  see  that  he  does 
not  drown,  and  the  Indian  girl  needs  as  much  our  watchful  care  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  formation  of  ner  moral  character. 

The  Indian  girl's  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  housekeeping  is  conceded  by  all 
workers  to  be  more  important  than  her  schoolroom  training.  The  large  majority  of 
them  are  to  be  home-makers  when  their  school  days  are  over.  Unless  their  school 
training  gives  them  the  ability  to  cook  plain,  wholesome,  and  palatable  food,  do  fair 
laundry  work,  and  keep  their  homes  sweet  and  wholesome,  it  is  a  failure.  How  to 
teach  home-making  was  so  well  elaborated  in  the  beautiful  and  inspiring  paper  read 
by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Johnson  on  Tuesday  evening  that  it  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  The  ability  to  make  a  healthy  and  happy  home  and  to  make  the  best 
of  meager  supplies,  appliances,  and  conveniences  is  tlie  all  of  the  Indian  girl's  edu- 
cation. Every  department  of  her  training  should  help  prepare  her  for  this.  Give 
her  the  highest  ideals  possible  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  supplemented  by  the  prac- 
tical home  life  in  the  school,  as  outlined  in  Mrs.  Johnson's  paper  before  referred  to, 
and  the  Indian  race  will  in  another  generation  be  lifted  into  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity through  the  home,  with  its  educated,  Christian  motherhood. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ENGLISH  SPEECH  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

By  Helen  Blythe. 

The  artist  sits  at  his  desk  with  his  clay  before  him  and  models  the  statue— the  head, 
the  hands,  everything;  hat  all  his  longin?  can  not  put  life  and  soul  into  the  beauti- 
ful image  he  has  made.  He  has  been  working  from  without.  The  teacher  is  not  a 
sculptor.  Inside  the  clay  of  humanity  lies  a  soul,  and  this  soul  models  the  being. 
The  face  is  made  by  the  soul  behind  it.  If  kindliness  beams  from  the  eye,  we  know 
that  the  soul  has  love.  The  fingers  are  developed  to  flexibility  at  the  piano  keys  by 
that  whioh  the  soul  directs  them  to  do.  The  child  is  his  own  sculptor,  and  it  is  the 
teacher's  work  to  guide  and  direct  the  soul  of  the  child  by  an  induction  as  potent  as 
electro-dynamic  induction. 

The  kindergarten  idea  is  that  every  sense  must  be  and  is  made  perfect  by  use,  and 
every  emotion  comes  from  feeling  that  emotion.  Mind  and  heart  guide  the  hand  to 
willing  and  loving  obedience,  and  the  kindergarten  must  induce  the  young  mind  to 
know,  the  heart  to  feel,  and  the  hand  to  do  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

The  child  must  learn  to  know  his  soul  and  to  understand  that  he  is  some  one  thhig, 
an  individual,  and  by  contact  with  that  which  he  sees,  feels,  and  hears  to  realize 
that  there  is  something  besides  himself,  and,  looking  into  the  mirrors  nature  gives 
him,  to  see  himself  as  a  part  of  a  wonderful  creation. 

There  are  many  mirrors  in  which  the  child  sees  himself,  one  of  which  is  music. 
The  old  Greeks  thought  music  of  the  utmost  importance  in  education,  "  because,''  they 
said,  ''the  soul  is  most  readily  influenced  through  the  sense  of  hearing."  Whether 
this  he  true  or  not,  unfortunate  is  the  child  who  is  not  led  to  be  ''  moved  by  concord 
of  Bweet  sounds."  In  the  kindergarten  the  pianist  sits  at  the  instrument ;  the 
children  are  all  busily  talking  together.  She  strikes  a  chord — ^instantly  all  are  hushed 
and  each  eye  is  eagerly  turned  m  the  direction  whence  the  tones  come:  she  plays 
a  march,  and  instinctively  the  little  toes  begin  to  tap  on  the  floor  in  rhytnmic  meas- 
ure. The  kinderj^artner  begins  to  gently  clap  her  hands  in  time  with  the  music, 
and  each  child  tries  the  same;  he  likes  it.  He  turns  to  the  other  children,  sees  them 
all  doing  as  he  does,  and  it  leads  him  outward  from  the  feeling  of  self  to  association 
with  other  beings,  and  he  realizes  that  he  is  one  of  many.  The  kindergartner  rises 
and  marks  times  with  her  feet ;  the  children  notice  it  and  try  to  do  the  same.  She 
then  marches  off,  and  they  follow  her,  leading  them  through  some  symmetrical  flgure, 
until  they  finally  join  hands  in  a  circle.  They  look  in  each  other's  faces  and  are 
moved  by  a  sympathy  which  connects  them,  and  all  the  time  the  music  is  rolling, 
inspiring  them  onward.    They  sing  and  march  until  the  music  ceases. 

Art  is  another  mirror.  The  child  is  shown  a  beautiful  picture.  He  admires  it;  he 
tries  to  draw  it.  He  sees  the  river  in  the  picture,  with  the  trees  on  the  bank,  and  tells 
about  the  river  near  his  grandfather's  home,  and  that  some  day  he  will  cross  it  and 
play  under  the  trees  on  the  other  side.  The  Indian  child  delights  in  drawing,  and 
we  better  understand  his  interpretation  of  nature  when  we  study  the  picture  he 
draws.  The  horse  or  cow  in  motion  is  a  favorite  sketch  and  the  Indian  warrior  in 
all  his  glory  will  hold  him  for  hours.  In  clay  modeling  he  shows  his  skill,  and  he 
has  much.    These  mind  activities  the  kindergarten  directs  and  encourages. 

Another  essential  in  child  education  is  reached  by  the  kindergarten  gin»  and  occu- 
pations. The  balls  and  blocks  are  not  presented  as  object  lessons,  but  as  playthings, 
from  which  the  child  unconsciously  learns  contrast  of  color,  form,  material,  size, 
dimension,  position,  direction,  number,  sound,  symmetry,  and  consequently  language. 
He  is  given  the  ball  and  learns  to  say  **ball,"  **  sphere. '  He  sees  that  the  color  is 
bright  and  learns  to  call  it  red.  He  feels  the  ball  and  learns  that  it  is  soft  and  made 
of  wool.  He  sees  that  it  is  small,  just  large  enough  to  nestle  snugly  in  his  hand. 
Thus  he  is  taught  to  know  all  these  attributes,  then  learns  the  words  by  which  to 
distinguish  them,  and  finally  develops  the  sentence  and  speaks  freely  of  what  he 
has  learned. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  the 
inability  of  the  child  to  readily  understand  and  speak  the  English  language.  This 
is  not  strange.  It  is  diflBcult  for  the  civilized  and  educated  American  to  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  unless  the  study  is  begun  early  in  childhood. 

That  man  js  certainly  unthoughtful  who  declares  that  the  Indian  is  the  intelleo- 
taal  peer  of  the  Caucasian  and  that  education  is  all  he  needs.  Don't  imagine  that  it 
signifies  nothing  that  the  parents  of  most  of  these  children  never  grew  beyond  the 
ts^pole  state  of  their  mental  development.  Education  has  never  been  and  is  not 
the  work  of  a  day  or  a  generation,  and  our  work  will  be  much  loss  discouraging  if 
we  recognize  this  fact.  It  is  our  business  to  educate  these  children  of  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  most  artful  methods  known  to  civilization,  thus  overcoming  the  barbarism 
of  their  nature  as  much  as  nature  will  allow.     In  this  it  seems  that  the  kindergarten 
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is  indispensable.  The  signs  and  symbols,  games  and  songs,  presenting  to  and  bring- 
ing back  again  and  again  upon  the  rouscionsness  of  the  child  certain  feelinss  and 
thoughts,  the  expression  of  these  thoughts  in  good  English  speech,  make  thou^t  and 
apeech  habitual.  Rnskin's  sweeping  criticism  of  our  educational  methods  can  not,  I 
think,  apply  to  the  kindergarten.  **  The  main  thing,''  he  says,  "  which  we  ought  to 
teach  our  youth  is  to  see  something — all  that  the  eyes  which  Qod  has  given  him  are 
capable  of  seeing."  The  sum  of  what  we  do  teach  them  is  to  say  something.  The  kin- 
•dergarten  lays  great  stress  upon  the  idea.  The  child  must  get  the  idea  in  as  many 
ways  as  he  can — must  know  the  thing  before  the  word  is  used.  Then  the  ideas  and 
words  are  associated  in  conversation,  song,  and  game  again  and  again,  until  the 
child  has  the  thought  and  when  he  talks  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

The  Indian  child  does  not  know  how  to  reason.  He  must  learn.  He  goes  to  school, 
18  given  a  chart  or  primer,  learns  the  words  b^  sight  and  by  sound — ^learns  to  read  the 
sentences.  Year  arter  year,  if  he  is  at  all  quick,  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  ^ade,  is 
given  more  books  with  new  words  in  them,  which  he  learns  to  say,  and  is  said  to  be 
reading  very  well.  Very  rarely  has  he  been  tanght  to  apply  what  he  reads  to  his 
own  experience  or  to  nature.  If  you  ask  him  to  tell  about  the  paragraph  he  has  Just 
read,  can  he  do  it  readily  f  He  has  perhaps  had  the  same  experiences  as  the  child  in 
the  story,  but  has  never  been  used  to  connecting  these  experiences  with  his  reading. 
The  child  in  the  kindergarten  is  given  a  plaything,  which  he  turns  around  and  around 
in  his  hand  and  his  mind  until  he  is  familiar  with  its  every  attribute  and  x>088ibility. 
The  kindergartner  talks  about  it  with  him ;  he  learns  a  new  word.  He  goes  into  the 
circle  at  game  time  and  plays  a  game  and  sings  a  song  illustrating  the  new  word* 
Such  a  thing  as  incorrect  speech  is  well-nigh  impossible  when  the  connection  between 
the  thought  and  the  word  is  so  persistently  kept  before  him. 

This  logical  connection  between  things  and  words  begun  in  the  kindergarten  should 
not  be  lost  in  the  primary  grade.  If  the  kindergarten  idea  stops  with  the  kinder- 
garten it  is  a  great  pity,  and  much  good  seed  fails  to  grow  for  want  of  nouriah- 
ment.  The  step  from  one  grade  to  the  other  must  not  be  so  great  that  the  oonneotion 
is  lost.  If  each  teacher  has  the  kindergarten  idea  and  her  sympathy  is  with  each 
other  teacher,  we  need  not  fear  that  when  the  child  leaves  his  books  for  the  greater 
aohool  of  life  the  solid  granite  base  he  has  made  will  not  endure  any  test  and  safely 
uphold  as  beautiful  a  statue  as  his  skill  and  patience  will  lead  him  to  fashion. 

No  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  what  the  kindergarten  does  for  the 
Indian  child  can  do  less  than  acknowledge  that  it  helps  in  English  speech.  I  believe 
that  it  will  solve  some  of  the  vexed  problems  in  Indian  education.  Let  it  become  a 
vital  agency.  If  it  does  fail  in  some  things,  let  us  remember  that  only  through  fail- 
ares  can  success  be  obtained,  and,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning — 

Let  OB  be  content 
In  work  to  do  the  thing  we  can, 
And  not  presame  to  fret  beoaoBe 

^Ti8  llttie. 


NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  GRADES. 


By  M.  E.  Dawes. 


Nature,  the  old  nnrae,  took 

The  cbild  upon  her  knee. 
Saying,  "  Here  is  a  storybook 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"  ComOf  wander  with  me,*'  she  said, 
"  Into  regions  yet  untrod, 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  Ghod." 


So  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

Aiid  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderf^il  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 


However  different  our  views  of  education  and  of  the  wisest  methods  to  use  in  the 
culture  and  training  of  the  mental  powers,  we  stand  on  common  ground  in  a  belief 
in  the  careful  and  reverent  study  of  nature  in  her  various  phases  as  a  means  of  men- 
tal enrichment  and  growth.  We,  as  teachers  of  the  children  of  the  forest,  the  plain, 
and  the  prairie,  are  much  more  favorably  situated  than  our  colaborers  in  city  schools 
in  regard  to  accessibility  to  a  wealth  of  material,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in  onr 
freedom  from  the  relentless  pressure  of  the  multiplied  branches  inevitable  in  a  mod- 
em course  of  study  in  a  white  school. 

The  Indian's  training  for  countless  venerations  has  accustomed  him  to  habits  of 
the  closest  observation,  and  we  shall  nnd  this  inborn  power  of  the  greatest  value 
under  wise  direction,  enabling  the  child  to  make  his  own  discoveries,  thus  opening 
a  new  world  with  an  accompanying  sense  of  power  that  inspires  to  fresh  efforts. 
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The  smallest  pupil  in  the  kindergarten  delights  to  look  at  a  flower  through  a  micro- 
scope, readily  learns  to  distinguish  the  parts,  and  is  eager  to  press  and  mount  his 
little  specimens.  The  foundations  of  the  study  of  botany,  natural  history,  geogra- 
phy, physiology  may  be  laid  in  the  primary  schoolroom  in  bright  ten  or  lilteen  min- 
utes' conversational  talks,  in  which  the  c&ildron  do  their  share,  accompanied  with 
objects,  pictures,  etc.  I  would  always  allow  time  fordrawing  the  bird,  animal,  or 
flower  studied,  thus  supplementing  with  band  and  eye  the  knowledge  gained  through 
the  ear.  Besides  the  pleasure  this  exercise  always  gives  our  children,  it  enables  the 
silent,  timid  child,  with  limited,  uncertain  English,  to  express  bis  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  habitual  though  unconscious  cruelty  toward  all  birds,  insects,  and 
animals  to  be  found  among  children  of  the  wilder  tribes,  I  would  deprecate  the  col- 
lecting of  butterflies,  birds'  eg^,  etc.,  but  each  schoolroom  could  have  its  plant 
prees,  and  find  a  keen  and  continual  pleasure  in  collecting,  pressing,  mounting,  and 
elassifying  the  lovely,  flowers  of  field  and  woodland  whicn  everywhere  abound. 
With  the  growth  of  knowledge  will  come  a  degree  of  consideration  for  all  forms  of 
4uumate  nature,  and  as  we  draw  out  and  cultivate  the  gentler  feelings  of  our  little 
pupils,  we  may  hope  to  see  them  develop  a  feeling  of  tenderness  toward  the  lower 
ammals. 

CoUections  of  minerals,  shells,  etc.,  are  of  value — ^any  work  done  by  their  own 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  is  good.  Each  schoolroom  should  have  a  cabinet 
in  which  to  arrange  the  treasures  of  the  pupils.  We  develop  ingenuity  in  the 
Indian  service,  and  with  the  means  that  almost  every  school  possesses  this  might  be 
done. 

Study  of  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the^owth  of  the  young  plants  is  always  inter- 
esting to  the  younger  pupil s,  and  is  practicable  in  any  schoolroom ;  and  where  it  is 
possible  little  gardens  for  the  children  should  be  made,  where  they  can  plant  flow- 
ers, corn,  melons,  beans,  pease,  and  pumpkins  to  their  hearts'  content. 

A  valuable  aid  to  exact  knowledge  of  forms  of  simple  natural  objects  is  found  in 
clay  modeling  for  the  vounger  pupils.  The  close  observation,  patience,  training  of 
the  eye,  and  prolonged  effort  necessary  to  produce  a  good  result  are  all  beneficial. 

**  Touch  and  sight  are  of  far  more  importance  in  intellectual  trainiug  than  hearing, 
yet  the  latter  sense  is  the  one  usually  relied  on  by  teachers  to  produce  impressions. 
When  sight  and  touch  are  called  into  action,  children  observe  and  think,  while  by 
bearing  they  are  led  to  listen  and  remember.  Observation  and  thought  bring  knowl- 
edge, habits  of  self-reliance  and  investigation ;  while  mere  listening  and  remembering 
foster  belief,  imitation,  and  dependence,"  says  W.  W.  Speer. 

In  studying  forms  of  land  and  water  let  the  children  be  stimulated  to  find  them  as 
&r  as  possible  in  the  country  surrounding  them,  in  miniature  forms,  perhaps,  but 
conveying  clear  ideas.  Then  what  a  pleasure  to  reproduce  on  the  sand  table  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained,  making  one  island  of  barren  rocks,  another  bright  with  tiny  trees  and 
flowers,  ranges  of  mountains,  and  lakes  in  the  valleys  between.  As  we  advance  to  the 
intermediate  grades  maps  may  be  made  in  relief  with  papier-mach^,  tinted  green  or 
brown  or  white  to  represent  the  varying  heights  of  land,  the  rivers  and  lakers  colored 
blue ;  and  ingenuity  will  suggest  other  modes  of  expressing  the  pupils'  ideas  regarding 
the  contour  of  the  land,  scenery,  vegetation,  etc. 

Another  device  fascinating  to  children  is  to  afiix  to  a  large  colored  map,  prepared 
by  themselves,  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  animals  and  products  of  different  coun- 
tries—a small  knot  of  raw  silk  or  cotton,  tiny  bottles  containing  olive  oil,  wine,  etc., 
hair  of  the  deer,  bear,  and  other  animals,  with  bright  feathers  of  birds,  heads  of 
wheat,  and  other  grains.    The  range  is  almost  unlimited. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  Indian  dances  can  doubt  their  appreciation  of  color. 
Teach  the  children  to  find  pleasure  in  noting  the  tints  and  combinations  of  color  in 
flowers,  autumn  leaves,  clouds,  the  evening  sky.  The  kindergarten  helps  much  in 
this  direction.  Besides  the  combination  of  colors  they  can  make  with  their  pencils, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  any  class  to  have  pieces  of  glass  or  gelatin  of  different 
oolors  with  which  they  can  readily  make  experiments.  In  proof  of  their  quick  appre- 
oiation  of  delicate  tinting  in  nature,  I  have  in  mind  four  charming  pastels  made  this 
Bommer  by  pupils  in  the  advanced  grade  of  one  of  our  reservation  schools.  The  work 
▼as  done  entirely  in  their  playtime,  and  affords  ample  proof  of  their  aptness  under 
a  skillful  teacher. 

The  importance  of  the  industrial  work  and  its  claims  on  a  portion  of  each  day, 
together  with  the  organization  of  our  reservation  schools,  by  which  our  brightest 
and  more  advanced  pupils  are  continually  passed  on  to  the  large  training  schools, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  extended  study  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the 
niaterial  world,  but  simple  talks  on  heat,  light,  sound,  etc.,  with  illustrative  experi- 
ments, would  stimulate  interest  and  brighten  the  routine  of  school  work.  It  does  us 
all  good  occasionally  to  take  ourselves  and  our  pupils  out  of  the  beaten  track,  how- 
ever excellent  that  track  may  be,  and  we  shall  be  well  repaid  for  the  extra  trouble  if 
on  any  of  these  lines  of  study  we  can  inspire  an  interest  that  may  take  root  in  some 
young  life  and  be  a  continually  increasing  source  of  pleasure. 


INSTITUTE  AT  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  INSTITUTE. 
Monday,  July  20 — Evening  sesHonf  8  p,  m. 

Opening  address W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Sohools. 

Separation  of  the  Indians  the  Surest  Way  to  Civilization, 

John  A.  Oakland,  Superintendent  Pine  Point  School,  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 
Education  for  All  Races  Essentially  the  Same, 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pendergast,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tuesday,  July  21— ifomin^  $€$9ion,  9  a.  m. 

The  Wisconsin  Winnebagos, 

Axel  Jacobsen,  Superintendent  Wittenberg  School,  Wia. 

Industries  of  Montana  Indians George  Steele,  Agent,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont. 

Industries  of  South  Dakota  Indians, 

Leslie  D.  Davis,  Superintendent  Flandreau  School,  S.  Dak. 
Industries  of  Minnesota  Indians, 

K.  H.  Cressman,  Superintendent  Leech  Lake  School,  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 
Manual  Training  as  an  Educational  Factor, 

Jenny  Ericson,  Sloyd  Teacher,  Carlisle  School,  Pa. 

Afternoon  aeseion,  £p,  m. 

Indian  Education  Out  of  School, 

A.  J.  Standing,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Carlisle  School,  Paw 

Evening  seaeion,  8  p.  m. 

Education  and  Civilization  among  the  Oneidas, 

Charles  F.  Pierce,  Superintendent  Oneida  School,  Wis. 
Education  and  Self-help  among  the  Indians  at  Standing  Rock, 

Beatrice  Sonderegger,  Superintendent  Industrial  Boarding  School,  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak. 
The  Outing  System..  .A.  J.  Standing,  Assistant  Superintendent  Carlisle  School,  Pa. 

Wednesday,  July  22 — Morning  session^  9  a,  m. 

Education  of  Indian  Girls, 

Walter  J.  Wicks,  Superintendent  Hope  Industrial  School,  Santee  Agency, 

Nebr. 
Agnes  Fredette,  Superintendent  Grand  River  School,  Standing  Rock  Agency, 
N.  Dak. 
The  School  and  the  Indian  Home, 

Viola  Cook,  Superintendent  Wild  Rice  River  School,  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minn. 
Course  of  Study Prof.  F.  B.  RiOGS,  Santee  Normal  School,  Santee,  Nebr. 

Afternoon  seasion,  2  p,  m. 

Address Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

To  What  Extent  may  Kindergarten  Methods  be  Used  in  Advanced  Grades  t 

Lucy  C.  Maly,  Kindergartner,  Fort  Peck  School,  Mont. 
The  Indian's  Future G.  G.  Davis,  Teacher,  Fort  Hall  School,  Idaho. 
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Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 

Moral  Status  of  the  Indian  from  His  Own  Standpoint, 

Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 
Discussion  of  above, 

*  Miss  Maky  C.  Collins,  Missionary,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak., 
Dr.  A.  L.  RiOGS,  Principal,  Santee  Normal  Scnool,  Santee,  Nebr. 

Thursday,  July  23— ifomin^  session,  9  a.  m. 

Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Indian  Health  Question, 

Dr.  M.  M.  Waldron,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 

School  Sanitation Dr.  Frederick  Treon,  Agent,  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Educational  Manual  Training, 

J.  M.  Hessler,  Manual  Training  Teacher,  Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich. 

Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 
Reception  to  the  Institute  Workers  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Paul. 

Friday,  July  24 — Morning  session,  9  a.  m. 

The  Day  School  and  the  Indian  Home, 

Lizzie  Lampson,  Day  School  Teacher,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. 

The  Indian  Day  School C.  L.  Davis,  Superintendent  Santee  School,  Nebr. 

How  Can  the  Dormitory  be  Made  Cheerful  and  Homelike, 

Sarah  E.  Spencer,  Matron,  Montana  Industrial  School,  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 
The  Day  School  an  Important  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

G.  M.  BuTTERFiELD,  Day  School  Teacher,  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Music  as  a  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

O.  H.  Parker,  Superintendent  Winnebago  School,  Omaha,  etc.,  Agency,  Nebr. 
The  Man  in  the  Indian, 

Rev.  J.  A.  GiLFiiXAN,  Missionary,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minn. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  WINNEBAGOES. 
By  Sapt.  Axel  Jacobsbk. 

From  ancient  times  until  now  the  ignorant,  weak,  and  self-conceited  races  have 
had  to  succumb  to  educated,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  nations.  Tho^  nations 
who  have  resorted  to  the  sword  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  the  enlightened,  or 
even  in  a  measure  tried  to  retard  their  movement,  have  had  to  see  their  hopes  and 
future  prospects  as  a  people  wane  before  their  eyes  and  even  fadiug  away  into  a  mist 
of  utter  desolation,  caused  chiefly  by  an  eradication  of  motives  of  sympathy  and 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  conquering  nation  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  principle. 
These  are  our  brothers,  let  us  divide  with  them. 

That  imustice  has  been  dealt  to  these  ^'children  of  the  woods^'  from  earliest  times 
no  one  will  dispute,  but  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  our  great 
land  of  paradise  should  remain  a  waste,  so  to  speak,  no  rational  being  would  consider 
for  a  moment.  That  we  see  our  faults  in  dealing  with  these  unfortunates  is  a  bless- 
ing, and  the  evidence  of  our  sympathy  is  greatly  manifested  to-day  by  the  multitude  of 
sonools  and  enterprises  erected  for  their  benefit  and  the  energy  exerted  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  individuals  in  general  for  their  benetit. 

Justice  has  always  been  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  aud  any  wrongs 
perpetrated  by  individuals  should  not  be  accredited  to  the  people  in  general. 
Although  some  legislation  has  not  been  as  wise  as  could  have  been  wished,  yet  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  higher  motives  for  the  direct  benefit  of  these  unfortunates  have 
always  pervaded  the  hearts  of  those  more  immediately  concerned. 

As  each  of  these  tribes  was,  so  to  speak,  of  a  distinct  people,  though  apparently 
alike,  it  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  a  question  as  to  what  course  is  pre^rable  toward 
tribes  in  this  or  that  locality.  As  I  have  been  for  years  engaged  principally  among 
the  Winnebagoes  of  Wisconsin,  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  these 
people  under  the  three  following  heads:  (1)  The  Winnebagoes  of  the  past;  (2)  their 
present  condition ;  (3)  their  prospective  future,  and  what  course  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued to  gain  their  entire  absorption  into  the  body  politic  of  civilization. 

1.  The  Winnebagoes  of  the  past  were  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition  and  remain 
80  at  the  present  time,  and  I  doubt  not  had  they  been  surrounded  by  a  people  of  a 
true  friendly  spirit,  they  would  to-day  have  been  fully  civilized.  They  were  of  a 
quiet  disposition,  differing  substantially  in  that  they  seemed  not  possessed  with  the 
spirit  of  war.  To  this  phlegmatic  temperament  is  probably  due  their  seeming  tar- 
diness in  adapting  themselves  to  methods  of  self-help  and  civilization. 

On  account  of  their  slow  and  deliberate  way  of  dealing  with  questions,  it  became 
quite  an  arduous  task  to  obtain  treaties  with  them  in  the  thirties  as  to  land  in  their 
possession  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Having  at  last  agreed  to  a  treaty  whereby 
they  ceded  their  possessions  in  Wisconsin  to  the  General  Government  for  a  sum  of 
over  $800,000,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  in  trust,  interest  payable 
annually,  with  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  iishing  at  leisure  along  the  streams  of 
their  ceded  territory,  they  felt  confident  their  future  was  assured  and  that  they 
might  now  take  the  world  as  fate  prescribed,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

As  long  as  this  territory  remained  a  wilderness  everything  was  satisfactory,  hut 
as  soon  as  the  pioneer  pushed  onward  aud  began  to  turn  it  into  fields,  thus  destroy- 
ing their  game  and  making  it  manifest  that  they  could  not  procure  their  daily  sub- 
sistence as  did  Esau  of  old  and  making  their  lives  miserable,  as  the  5  per  cent 
interest  paid  annually  was  not  even  fractional  support  for  sustenance,  dissatisfaction 
arose,  and  with  dissatisfaction  revolt.  This  state  of  things  could  not  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  aH  the  hitherto  peaceable  Indians,  driven  by  want  of  bread,  became 
a  menace  to  settlers,  and  the  trouble,  increased  by  some  of  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  whites,  grew  almost  to  open  rebellion. 

The  sentiment  soon  became  general  among  the  settlers  to  have  these  dissatisfied^ 
and  in  many  instances  wronged,  Winnebagoes  removed  from  among  their  midst, 
which  was  brought  about  in  the  seventies,  when  they  were  removed  to  Nebraska; 
but,  as  the  home  in  which  childhood  was  spent  is  as  dear  to  Indians  as  to  other  people, 
they  became  heartbroken  and  longed  to  get  back  to  the  majestic  woods  of  the  land 
of  their  birth.  As  has  been  said,  liberty  is  in  the  very  air  of  America;  so  were 
these  home  sick  Winnebagoes  aifected,  and  about  800  in  number  found  their  way 
back  to  their  native  State. 

Soon  finding  that  the  sword  of  civilization  had  already  here  in  the  northern 
regions  made  its  mark,  they  saw  no  outlet  but  quietly  to  submit  to  the  white  man's 
ways  of  living,  and  consequently  a  plea  was  raised  to  the  Government  to  allow  the 
fugitive  Winnebagoes  to  take  up  homesteads  in  common  with  white  settlers,  which 
was  granted.  This  discreet  step  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  thus  allowing  the 
Winnebagoes  to  take  up  homesteads  promiscuously  among  their  white  fellow  citi- 
zens was  indeed  the  wisest  step  that  could  have  been  taken,  and  will  in  time  prove 
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to  be  the  only  prime  and  effective  step  toward  bringing  these  people  out  of  barbarism 
and  into  citizenship  and  healthful  competition  in  the  pursuit  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

2.  Now  we  find  these  800  fugitive  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  increased  to  over  1,400, 
settled  individually  on  homesteads,  some,  indeed,  making  a  creditable  showing:, 
others  living  in  utter  want  and  despair.  Some  have,  through  starvation  and  experi- 
ence, come  to  realize  their  position,  and  have  placed  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
are  now  prospering;  others,  probably  the  majority,  who  have  failed  as  yet  to  see 
the  inevitable,  the  utter  destruction  of  their  people  if  they  do  not  fully  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  civilized  ways  of  living,  are  still  by  the  wayside  looking  to 
"Washington"  as  the  "man"  who  cures  all  ills,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  our 
Mends  on  the  protection  question.  The  sooner  they  get  to  understand  that  their 
two  hands  and  their  brains  must  be  trained  in  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  themselves  and  posterity  there  will  be  better  school  attendance  generally  and 
plater  interest  manifested  in  the  advancement  of  their  children.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  very  marked  difference  among  the  Winnebagoes  in  general  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  to  their  condition  eight  years  ago. 

The  homesteads  which  these  people  are  settled  upon  are,  though  rough  and  thickly 
wooded,  well  watered  and  productive,  except  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  River 
Falls,  about  which  one  Indian  told  me  in  a  graphic  manner,  *'Laud  too  smooth,  trees 
too  small;  nothing  grow,  or  grow  too  fast  and  die  quick." 

In  Marathon  and  Shawano  counties,  where  a  number  of  these  people  live,  are  very 
heavy  woods,  the  clearing  of  which  requires  all  the  energy,  perseverance,  and 
ingenuity  which  we  might  say  any  human  being  is  capable  of  exerting.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  land  is  truly  to  be  found  the  testing  of  these  qualities  and  also 
the  sacrifice  of  the  comforts  of  the  present  in  order  to  attain  to  something  better  in 
the  future. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  opportunities  and  the  friendly  advice  under  which 
other  barbarous  nations  have  developed,  compared  with  the  encouragement  these 
fugitive  Winnebagoes  have  received  m  general  at  the  hands  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors, it  must  set  one  wondering  how  they  could  cope  with  their  surroundings  as 
well  as  they  have  done.  A  majority  of  them  live  in  houses ;  the  rest,  bein^  governed 
by  the  unmerciful  medicine  men  who  teach  that  the  white  man's  house  is  the  sure 
abode  of  death,  have  tepees  in  addition  to  houses  on  their  farms.  These  teachings 
seem,  however,  to  wane  with  the  years,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
supernatural  qualities  ascribed  to  the  medicine  men  by  the  more  ignorant  of  this 
class  of  Indians  will  be  ignored  and  forgotten.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  change 
in  this  respect  the  past  few  years.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago  they  kept  up  their 
dances  incessantly  for  weeks  and  months  in  order,  as  they  expressed  it,  that  their 
worship  might  insure  the  continuance  of  their  tribe  on  earth.  They  have  now 
nearly  abolished  this  dance  and  seem  anxious  to  know  how  they  can  ably  compete 
with  their  white  farmer  brothers. 

It  was  surprising  to  notice  some  years  ago  what  ideas  regarding  farming  and  life 
in  general  these  Indians  had,  and  how  timidly  they  would  ask  for  advice  on  different 
subjects.  It  was  noticeable  they  expected  a  taunt  or  the  like  in  answer  to  their 
queries.  Realizing,  however,  that  the  people  of  the  school  are  well-meaning  people 
who  will  gladly  give  them  good  advice,  this  apparent  timidity  soon  disappeared,  and 
it  has  of  late  been  a  pleasure  to  see  how  confidently  they  approach  and  ask  what 
course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  their  farms  and  other  matters  which  they  may  choose 
to  ask  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  treatment  these  Indians  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow- citizens  as  to  ridicule,  etc.,  has  greatly  retarded  their  interest  in  advancement, 
and  there  are  now  very  few  in  whom  they  have  explicit  confidence,  thinking  instead 
that  the  majority  of  their  white  brothers  rejoice  in  their  misfortune. 

3.  The  future  of  the  Winnebagoes  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  whether  senti- 
ments of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  them  can  be  aroused  and  spread  in  the  hearts 
of  their  white  neighbors.  The  tendency  is  now  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  now 
quite  common  to  perceive  a  fellow-farmer  giving  his  Indian  neighbor  advice  and 
mendly  instruction,  how,  when,  and  where  to  sow  his  seeds  and  improve  his  farm. 

Through  the  very  appreciative  action  of  the  present  Administration  the  antago- 
nistic and  wandering  faction  of  these  Winnebagoes  were  last  year  placed  upon  home- 
steads and  are  now  improving  their  farms.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  future  of 
these  Indians  has  been  considerably  bettered  the  last  few  years,  and  if  our  Govern- 
ment would  enact  a  little  legislation  in  favor  of  these  people  as  to  the  funds  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  them,  I  do  not  doubt  a  decade  hence  will  find  our 
Winnebago  friends,  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  unconquerable,  in  an  independent 
condition  and  as  an  element  of  support  to  our  country  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  at 
present,  though  in  a  small  degree,  an  element  dependent  on  our  country  for  their 
sustenance  and  education. 

Their  bow  is  broken ;  their  game  is  gone ;  they  are  forced  to  make  their  living  on 
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farms,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  will  power,  but  lack  of  understanding,  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed and  also  lack  of  kind-hearted,  forbearing  people,  who  would  bear  with  tneir 
imperfections  and  be  willing  to  give  them  employment  in  order  that  they  might 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  by  some  agreement  or  other  the  annuities  paid  them,  which  amount  to  about  $18 
per  capita  per  annum,  could  be  used  in  procuring  seeds  and  implements  with  wliich 
to  manage  their  farms,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

It  would  also  be  a  wise  enactment  to  erect  a  hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm  so  as 
to  relieve  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  tribe  of  the  care  and  trouble  of  caring  for  thetn, 
as  they  use  this  argument  in  support  of  their  excuse  for  not  making  better  improve- 
ments on  their  farms.  It  is  simply  heartrending  to  see  in  what  misery  these  old  and 
intirm  Indians  spend  the  winters,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  godsena  to  these  peo- 
ple to  bo  plared  in  a  hospital  and  cared  for.  There  are  about  20  who  are  physically 
unable  to  work,  and  it  would  not  require  a  very  large  amount  to  supply  their  wants. 

The  children  of  the  Winiiebagoes  are  intelligent  and  even  tempered  and  make  a 
good  showing  at  school;  so  there  is  good  hope  for  the  coming  generation,  but, 
while  the  old  and  iufirni  are  with  us  let  us  discharge  the  dutj'  we  owe  them  and  care 
for  them  in  the  best  way  possible. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  INDIANS. 
By  Supt.  Leslie  D.  Davis. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  new  divisional  map  of  the  State  shows  that  with  its  5,000 
square  miles  of  rich  mineral  lands  in  the  southwest,  with  its  50,000  square  miles  of 
the  finest  grazing  lands  in  any  country,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State 
west  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  with  its  30,(X>0  square  miles  of  *' artesian  basin/'  extend- 
ing from  the  Missouri  River  to  about  the  fifty-seventh  degree  of  longitude,  and 
covering  the  entire  breadth  of  the  State,  with  its  20,000  square  miles  of  fertile  and 
naturally  well- watered  **Big  Sioux  Valley,"  comprising  the  residue  of  its  area. 
South  Dakota  has  as  rich  and  varied  resources  and  offers  to  mankind  as  many  avennes 
of  industry  and  employment  ;is  do  any  of  the  sisterhood  of  Commonwealths  of  the 
great  Northwest. 

A  second  glance  demonstrates  that  the  Indian  population  of  our  State  is  more  or 
less  scattered  from  almost  the  extreme  southwestern  to  the  northeastern  boundary, 
although  a  very  large  majority  are  located  in  what  is  and  must  always  remain  a 
distinctively  pastoral  section  of  the  country.  It  would  also  seem  that  this  section 
will  continue  for  all  future  time  to  be  the  home  of  these  Indian  peoples,  although 
possibly  not  in  its  present  extent  and  conditions.  And  since  the  occupations  of 
men  are  always  and  everywhere  determined  almost  entirely  by  environment  and  by 
the  topography  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  self-evident  that  the  leading 
pursuit  and  means  ot  support  of  these  peoples  shall  be  stock  raising,  supplemented 
bj'  small  farming  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  water  courses  of  the  region. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  Crow  Creek  and  Yankton  Sioux,  in  the  "artesian  basin," 
and  with  the  Sisseton  and  Flandreau  Sioux,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  farm- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  stock  raising,  may  be  followed  to  advantage,  and  should 
be  encouraged.  And  yet  even  in  these  localities  the  breeding,  care,  and  trafltic  in 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  should  be  the  prominent  feature  of  farming  with 
the  Indians  as  with  their  white  neighbors. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  sheep  raising  as  an  occu- 
pation which,  it  seems  to  mo,  should  and  may  be  an  industry  to  which  the  Indian  is 
easily  adapted,  and  in  which  for  several  reasons  he  should  be  urged  to  engage  and 
persevere.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  his  migratory  and  nomadic  disposition  con- 
stitutes, perhaps,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  material  prosperity  of  our  Indian 
brother,  and  any  proper  means  of  weaning  him  from  this  tendency  should  be  recog- 
nized and  emphasized  in  our  efforts  to  identify  him  with  some  one  place  of  habita- 
tion and  with  a  specific  occupation.  To  follow  sheep  husbandry  successfully 
requires  constant  surveillance  of  the  fiock,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  straying,  by 
diseavses  to  which  sheep  are  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  by  the  ravages  of  vicious 
animals.  The  necessity  for  this  constant  attention,  which  compels  continued  iden- 
tity with  specific  locations,  is  no  doubt  distasteful  to  individuals  of  roving  disposi- 
tion; but  hence  all  the  more  important  that  it  be  insisted  upon,  to  adapt  the  Indian 
to  the  changed  and  changing  conditions  of  his  present  and  future  existence. 

No  section  of  our  country  is  better  adapted  by  climate  or  by  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  the  nutritious  native  grasses  to  stock  raising  than  the  valleys  and 
table-lands  of  the  great  grazing  area  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  vast  opportunities 
for  this  profitable  industry  in  our  State  are  as  yet  but  little  appreciated  and  utilized. 
The  extent  of  necessary  range  for  sheep  pastnrage  is  very  much  less  than  for  grazing 
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• 
A  similar  number  of  cattle  or  horses,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
necessary  investment  to  engage  in  sheep  husbandry  than  in  cattle  raising — two  potent 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  former,  especially  with  people  of  limited  resources.  And  in 
the  event  of  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and  the  sale  of  surplus  territory 
the  matter  of  sufficient  pasturage  becomes  a  serious  question,  and  will  bo  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  flocks  as  against  herds. 

To  digress  somewhat  from  my  subject,  permit  mo  to  say  that  while  it  is  my  opinion 
that  every  family  of  Indians  on  all  reservations  should  have  allotted  to  it  or  to  its 
individnal  members  certain  properly  surveyed  and  well-de6ned  lands,  to  be  held  and 
possessed  by  them  individually,  and  over  which  they  shall  exercise  all  proprietary 
rights  (subject  to  such  precautions  and  protection  by  Goverumeut  as  may  be  fouud 
necessary),  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  good  policy  to  throw  open  for  white  settlers 
the  residue  of  lands  on  reservations  where,  as  on  the  Pine  Kidge,  Rosebud,  Standing 
Rock,  Cheyenne  River,  and  other  reservations,  the  country  is  adapted  to  littlo  else 
than  stock  raising;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  allotted  districts  will  be  too  limited  in 
extent  for  practicable  and  profitable  enterprises  in  this  lino.  Where  the  introdn<-tion 
of  tame  grasses  will  be  impossible  from  lack  of  moisture  and  where  stock  must 
depend  upon  the  natural  pasture,  all  unallotted  lands  in  these  reservations,  or  at 
any  rate  a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  should  be  held  by  (jlovernment  in  trust  for 
the  purposes  of  a  common  range  for  the  stock  of  the  whole  comiiiunity ;  but  each 
family  snonld  be  required  to  have  a  habitation  and  be  compelled  to  live  u))on  its 
individual  allotment  of  laud,  and  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  same,  the  title  to  vest 
in  the  General  Government  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  date  of  allotment. 
Already  on  some  of  the  reservations  mentioned  theie  is  a  growing  demand  (and 
I  think  a  perfectly  proper  and  reasonable  one)  that  the  business  of  merchandiKiug, 
of  managing  the  Government  herds  of  cattle,  of  filling  certain  Government  posi- 
tions, etc.,  be  surrendered  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  people  where 
they  show  themselves  competent  properly  to  conduct  these  affairs;  and  as  a  result  of 
Government  ultimately  conceding  to  them  these  privileges  there  will  be  an  increased 
demand  npon  our  Indian  schools  for  business  men,  teachers,  mechanics,  and  intelli- 
gent laborers  to  fill  positions  made  vacant  by  white  men  and  white  women.  There- 
fore efficient  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  normal  and  business 
courses,  and  in  the  various  industrial  departments  of  the  several  grades  of  our 
Government  schools,  should  be  continued  and  fostered  by  liberal  appropriations 
and  in  the  careful  selection  of  instructors  in  said  capacities. 

The  gradual  growth  of  various  centers  of  Indian  population  under  conditions 
herein  suggested  will  create  a  demand  for  storekt  epers,  for  teachers,  for  carpenters, 
for  blacksmiths,  for  tailors,  for  tinners,  for  wagon  makers,  and  for  other  skilled 
workmen,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  over])roduction  in  this  liue,  especially 
since  a  certain  percentage  of  graduates  from  our  schools  will  always  find  employment 
with  white  people  oft*  the  reservations. 

However,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  as  the  proportion  of  merchants,  professional 
men,  and  mechanics  is  always  small  as  <  onipaied  to  the  whole  ]iopulation,  so  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  young  people  going  out  from  our  Indian  schools  must  and  will 
seek  employment  and  occupation  from  either  the  tilling  of  the  .••oil  or  from  managing 
and  owning  fiocks  and  herds;  and  hence  the  industries  most  important  to  be  taught 
in  Government  and  other  institutions  for  Indians  are  farming  and  stock  raising. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notiie  in  the  reports  of  Indian  agents  for 
1895,  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  quantities  of  beef  sold  to  Government  during  the 
year  by  the  Indians  of  their  reservations:  Captain  Penney,  I*ine  Ridge,  2,000,000 
pounds;  J.  George  Wright,  Rosebud,  1,522,6(55  pounds;  Peter  Couchman,  Cheyenne 
River,  nearly  $30,000  worth:  John  W.  Cranisie,  Standing  Rock,  1,707,360  pounds; 
Fred  Treon,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bruld  agencies,  200,000  pounds  at  the  former 
and  about  one  fourth  the  whole  quantity  issued  at  the  latter  place,  a  probable  aggre- 
gate of  7,000,000  pounds  for  the  year  on  these  several  reservations.  The  total  for 
1896  is  no  doubt  largely  in  excess  of  that  figure,  and  so  the  increase  will  continue 
imtil  every  pound  of  beef  needed  for  consumption  by  our  South  Dakota  Indians 
will  be  produced  and  furnished  by  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  figures  already 
shown  must  be  reckoned  the  very  large  number  of  cattle  shijiped  by  these  Indians 
every  j^ear  to  the  distant  markets,  the  statistics  of  which  are  not  at  hand, 

The  Indians  are  fast  learning  that  stock  raising  means  their  commercial  and  phys- 
ical salvation;  and  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  kill  and  consume  not 
only  the  offspring  of  the  cattle  issued  to  them  by  Government,  but  also  much  of  the 
stock  so  issued,  to  day  these  same  people  are  jealously  claiuiing  and  guarding  the 
increase  of  their  herds,  which  now  number  many  thousands  yearly.  This  happy 
ehaa^e  is  due  most  largely  to  the  fi^arlessly  firm  stand  taken  by  the  Indian  agents  in 
prohibiting  the  wanton  destruction  of  issued  stock  and  in  forcing  their  Indians,  by 
severe  penalties  when  necessary,  to  care  for  and  make  an  accounting  of  the  increase 
of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  the  original  herds. 
The  occupation  of  stock  raising  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  with  these 
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Indians,  and  has  reached  that  point  with  many  of  them  where  self-interest  is  the 
chief  stimalus  to  activity  and  perseverauce  in  a  calling  which  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
full  of  promise  to  the  future  of  a  people  to  whom  most  other  aveuues  to  comfort  and 
prosperity  in  their  own  country  are  hopelessly  closed. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  views  on  this  subject,  there  ha«  been  great  neglect  in  manj 
of  our  Government  schools  to  furnish  the  best  instruction  as  to  the  correct  methods 
and  means  to  be  pursued  and  utilized  by  our  young  Indian  men  to  lit  and  prepare 
them  for  that  pursuit  which,  more  than  any  other,  gives  promise  to  them  of  that 
prosperity  which  is  enjoyed  only  by  those  peoples  who  have  the  sagaftity  and  ener^ry 
to  grasp  those  opportunities  that  lie  closely  to  hand  and  to  which  they  have  aocese 
and  are  adapted. 

Greater  attention  should  be  given  in  our  Government  schools  to  the  intelligent 
selection  of  breeds  and  grades  of  stock  of  all  kinds  and  to  the  proper  care  of  same, 
not  only  in  the  dairy,  but  also  with  herds  of  beef  and  stock  cattle  and  with  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses,  as  these  matters  will  need  to  be  understood  by  these  men  \v'hen 
they  come  to  do  business  on  these  lines  for  themselves  and  in  their  own  country. 
Each  school,  whether  reservation  or  noureservation,  should  have  and  own  sufficient 
land  to  not  only  teach  farming,  but  also  that  it  may  support  a  small  flock  of  sheep, 
a  herd  of  beef  and  stock  cattle,  and  that  it  may  also  have  room  for  hogs  and  horses; 
and  until  the  intelligent  and  thrifty  and  profitable  management  of  these  are  taught, 
our  schools  will  have  failed  to  atlord  that  instruction  which  alone  is  capable  of 
adapting  our  South  Dakota  Indians  to  the  industries  to  which  they  are  not  only 
inclined  by  nature,  but  which  are  also  already  and  everywhere  inviting  their  atten- 
tion and  activity  by  climatic  conditions  and  by  environment,  and  which  liberal  aid 
from  the  General  Government  should  and  will  continue  to  supplement  by  generons 
appropriations  until  our  Indians  shall  have  become  a  self-supporting,  intelligent,  and 
independent  people. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  INDIANS. 
By  Supt.  Khavth  Chessman. 

Webster  says  an  industry  is  any  department  or  branch  of  art,  occupation,  or  busi- 
ness; especially  one  which  employs  much  labor  and  ca]>ital  and  is  a  distinct  branch 
of  trade.  He  also  says  it  is  hunuin  exertion  of  any  kind  employed  for  the  creation  of 
value,  and  regarded  by  some  as  a  species  of  capital  or  wealth.  It  is  mainly  in  this 
latter  sense  of  human  exertion  of  any  kind  employed  for  the  creation  of  value  that 
I  shall  treat  this  subject. 

In  1640,  when  the  French  first  met  the  Algoncjuins,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Ojibways,  they  were  domiciled  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  North  and  south  of  them  were 
the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  teeming  with  myriads  of  fish, 
the  catching  of  which  iurnished  a  certain  amount  of  occupation  for  them  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  East  and  west  of  them  stretched  out  forests  and  plains  of  limitless 
area,  abounding  in  game  of  all  kinds,  the  (piest  of  which,  for  food  and  clothing, 
afforded  employment  during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year. 

The  possession  of  these  hunting  grounds,  or  perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  them,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  pretext  at  any  time  for  them  to  engage  in  what  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  business  of  all  the  able-bodied  men — war  uptm  reds  and  whites  alike.  It 
was  in  some*  of  the  later  wars  that  the  intrepid  and  soldierly  Poutiae,  whose  **  birth- 
right was  statecraft  as  well  as  woodcraft,'*  foreseeing  what  would  ultimately  result 
from  the  ever-encroaching  settlers,  formed  the  plot  which  for  broadness  of  concep- 
tion and  completion  in  detail  deserves  mention  among  the  foremost  military 
achievements  of  ancient  and  modem  history. 

Fishing,  hunting,  and  war,  therefore,  constituted  the  principal  vocations  of  the 
once  formidable  Ojibways. 

Whether  tliese  ancient  Algonquins  manufactured  any  maple  sugar  or  gathered  any 
rice  history  does  not  say.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain,  and  that  is  that 
they  raised  more  or  less  corn  or  maize.  This  work  was  invariably  performed  by  the 
women.  Leaving  these  primitive  occupations  of  a  once  proud  and  warlike  people, 
we  come  to  the  industries  of  their  descendants,  probably  no  less  proud,  but  given  to 
peace  and  the  pursuits  of  a  civilized  life. 

Although  the  Minnesota  Indians  have  undoubted Iv  been  engaged  to  some  extent  in 
a|;ricultural  pursuits  from  time  immemorial,  yet  tliis  industry  in  its  modem  sig- 
nification entered  upon  its  era  of  progress  in  1859,  under  the  direction  of  Indian 
Agent  J.  W.  Lynde.  From  an  acreage  not  larger  than  one  ordinary  farm  it  had 
increased  to  over  1,000  acres  in  1875.  From  this  were  garnered  7,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  9,000  bushels  of  com,  and  8,000  bushels  of  vegetables.  In  the  same  year 
2,200  tons  of  hay  were  cut  and  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  250  horses  and  635  head  of 
cattle.    In  addition  to  4,500  rods  of  fence  built  during  the  year,  a  large  quantity  of 
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# 
lumber  was  ont  and  sawed  for  building  purposes.    At  this  time  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  Indians  obtained  their  living  by  hunting  and  trappings  their  harvest  of  furs 
netting  them  the  snug  sum  of  $25,SX). 

Daring  the  next  twenty  years,  from  1875  to  1895,  remarkable  strides  were  made 
in  agricnltnre  by  these  people.  The  acreage  cultivated  grew  from  1,000  to  16,000, 
yielding  85,000  bushels  of  wheat,  50,000  bushels  of  oats,  5,000  bushels  of  flax,  and 
16,000  bushels  of  vegetables.  To  raise  this  crop  1,200  families  were  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  employed,  completely  reversing  the  percentage  of  twenty  years  before. 
During  this  year  over  11,000  tons  of  hay  were  cut  for  sale  and  for  the  use  of  their 
live  stock,  which  had  increased  to  750  horses,  2,200  head  of  cattle,  225  sheep,  and  55 
goats. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Indian  industries  we  are  very  prone  to  pass  by  those 
'which  are  characteristic  of  the  tribe,  probably  because  they  seem  to  be  of  minor 
importance,  but  which  nevertheless  are  paramount  to  the  welfare  of  the  tribe.  We 
are  ever  ready  to  quote  figures  as  to  the  immense  output  of  the  shoe  factories,  carpet, 
cloth,  and  lace  weaving  establishments,  of  the  products  of  farms,  etc.,  yet  we  en- 
tirely forget  to  mention  the  large  number  of  moccasins,  the  great  quantities  of  lace, 
matting,  and  sugar  that  are  yearly  manufactured,  the  canoe-loads  of  blueberries  and 
rice,  the  sacks  of  cranberries  that  are  gathered  whenever  the  season  is  propitious. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  statistics  regarding  the  above-mentioned  products,  it  was 
necessary  to  glean  the  desired  information  from  parties  having  an  intimate  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Minnesota  Indians.  The  figures  given  are  conserv- 
ative, yet  tend  to  show  the  great  importance  of  these  industries  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Indian  of  the  North  Star  State. 

Placing  the  number  of  Indian  families  at  1,600,  half  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to 
live  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  gaining  their  livelihood  principally  by 
farming,  we  have  800  families  remaining  who  depend  to  a  lar^e  extent  for  their  sup- 
port upon  the  products  of  uncultivated  nature.  These  families,  scattered  over  the 
country  surrounding  that  quartet  of  l)eautiful  lakes,  Cass,  Leech,  Red,  and  Winni- 
bigoshish,  contribute  in  a  small  degree  to  the  industiies  of  our  country. 

The  sugar  manufactured  by  these  people,  allowing  8  cents  per  pound  and  300 
pounds  to  a  family,  although  many  families  make  upwards  of  1,000  pounds  and 
others  2,000  pounds,  we  find  adds  to  their  support  to  the  extent  of  $20,000. 
Allowing  them  $1  per  pair  for  their  moccasins,  and  assuming  that  each  member  of 
these  800  families  requires  three  pair  per  annum — a  very  low  estimate — we  find  the 
value  of  their  home  moccasin  factories  to  be  $10,000.  We  can  safely  place  $30,000  as 
the  value  of  their  matting,  lace,  berries,  rice,  and  other  products  of  their  industries. 

A  very  cursory  examination  into  the  facts  as  they  exist  will  tell  even  the  most 
superficial  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  majority  of  these  people  will 
be  self-supporting. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  extent  of  the  industries  followed  by  the  Minnesota 
Indians,  it  behooves  us  as  employees  of  the  Indian  school  service  and  friends  of  the 
cause  of  Indian  industrial  education  not  to  listen  passively  to  a  recount  of  the  facts 
as  they  exist,  not  to  regard  as  well-nigh  accomplished  what  is  but  fairly  begun,  but 
to  inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  a  furtherance  of  the  good  work. 

We  must  first  ascertain  the  roost  expedient  policy  in  each  individual  tribal  case; 
for  what  will  materially  assist  in  the  agricultural  advancement  of  the  Minnesota 
Indians  may  be  positively  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  Indians  whose  means 
of  existence  must  be  derived  from  some  other  industry.  It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
make  farmers  of  all  the  Indians  as  it  is  to  make  machinists  of  all  the  palefaced 
brethren. 

There  are  some  of  us  probably  who  have  read  of  the  advancement  of  the  Southern 
negro  and  the  savnges  of  the  Pacific  Isles,  and  have  decided  that  the  methods  there 
employed  would  auswer  equally  well  if  applied  to  Indian  education.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  I  doubt  the  adaptability  of  the  methods.  For  on  the  one  hand 
we  have,  as  Dr.  Prichard,  the  eminent  English  ethnologist,  says — 

students  possessed  of  sreat  energy,  mental  vigor,  of  more  intense  and  deeper  feelinjr,  of  more  reflective 
mind,  of  greater  fortitnde  and  more  consistent  perseverance  in  enterprises  and  all  pursuits.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  sensual  and  volatile  ana  almost  anlmalized  savages. 

If  the  Statement  made  by  Dr.  Martins,  the  eminent  German  ethnologist,  has  any 
weight — 

That  I  he  natives  of  the  nevr  world  are  not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  or  living  in  the  original 
simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  remains  of  a  people 
once  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  mental  Iranrovement,  now  almost  worn-out  and  perishing, 
and  sunk  iAto  the  lowest  stage  of  decline  and  degradation, 

another  complication  in  the  already  vexed  question  of  policy  to  be  pursued  must  be 
given  its  full  bearing.  Does  this  mean  annihilation  in  the  form  of  assimilation f  If 
Buch  be  the  decree  of  destiny,  haste  the  day  when  more  good,  honest  white  men  and 
women  may  be  brought  among  the  people.  To  accomplish  this  the  more  speedily  I 
would  suggest  that,  instead  of  reserving  the  whole  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  for 
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allotment  to  the  Indian,  alternate  sections  or  quarter  sections  be  reserved,  throwing 
the  remainder  open  to  settlement  by  whites  who  could  produce  certificates  of  good 
character  attested  to  by  some  responsible  party.  By  pursuing  this  method  tribal 
existence,  the  stumbling  block  of  the  Indian  problem,  would  be  removed  before  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  facts  instead  of  theories  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end,  and  recognizing  the  deplorable  fact  that  it  is  nest  to 
impossible  to  get  an  old  or  middle-aged  fnll-blood  Indian  to  work  industriously,  I 
shall  eive  a  few  suggestions  as  to  methods  that  may  be  beneficial  in  securing  the 
desired  end. 

The  school  that  deals  with  pupils  whose  parents  live  in  an  agricultural  district 
might  allot  each  male  pupil  of  certain  age  a  suitable  section  of  the  farm,  holding 
him  responsible  for  its  care  and  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  make  it  an  object  for 
him  so  doing  by  either  allowing  him  a  stipulated  amount  for  diligent  work^  or,  what 
would  be  preferable,  by  giving  him  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  price  for  his 
products. 

Each  girl  of  a  certain  detail  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  say  three  or  six  months, 
might  be  given  the  care  and  manufacture  of  the  dairy  products  of  two  or  three 
cows,  remunerating  her  in  some  suitable  manner.  To  create  a  love  of  flowers  give 
each  girl  who  so  desires  a  small  flower  bed  or  section  of  a  larger  bed,  supply  her 
with  the  necessary  seeds,  and  allow  her  to  make  whatever  disposition  of  her  flowers 
she  sees  fit. 

Should  the  school  deal  with  pupils  whose  parent-s  live  in  the  grazing  belt  where 
the  minimum  amount  of  agricultural  work  is  possible,  the  care  of  a  certain  number 
of  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  should  be  given  him  in  addition  to  a  small  garden. 

In  fruit-raising  countries  it  might  be  found  advisable  to  give  the  prodnct  of  a 
certain  number  of  trees,  vines,  or  plants  for  the  diligent  care  of  the  balance. 

In  all  work,  however,  it  is  very  essential  to  guard  against  the  tendency  of  creating 
the  impression  among  the  pupils  that  they  deserve  pay  for  any  and  all  satisfactory 
work.  We  should  adopt  the  same  tactics  that  any  loving  father  or  mother  adopts, 
be  they  engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  any  other  business,  of  allowing 
each  son  or  daughter  some  one  thing,  be  it  a  colt,  a  cow,  a  strawberry  patch,  or  a 
flower  garden. 

We  should  ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  money  making  in  which  the  Indian 
schools  are  engaged,  but  in  industrial  education  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Then,  recognizing  as  true  what  Smith  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations  says,  that  "the 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  industry  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to 
those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  idleness  than  they 
were  two  or  three  centuries  ago,"  it  is  our  duty  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
charges  committed  to  our  care  the  fact  that  the  '* funds,"  game  and  fish,  which  for- 
merly contributed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  ^'maintenance  of  idleness"  among  the 
Indians,  are  fast  passing  away  and  that  a  new  era  of  progress  is  dawning  in  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  an  education  in  its  widest  significance,  willing- 
ness to  adapt  oneself  to  circumstances,  coupled  with  a  desire  and  ability  to  make 
the  best  of  them. 


EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION  AMONG  THE  ONEIDAS. 
By  Snpt.  Charles  F.  Peirce. 

In  order  that  a  more  clear  conception  of  these  people  may  be  obtained,  I  propose 
first  to  give  you  a  short  historical  sketch.  The  Oneidas,  being  one  of  the  once  pow- 
erful Six  Nations  of  New  York,  have  always  been  close  friends  with  the  American  or 
English-speaking  people.  Their  home  was  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  not  far  from  where  the  city  of  Utica  now  stands.  During  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  and  later  at  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  the  Oneidas  were  found  faithful  to  their  white  neighbors,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  take  up  arms  in  their  defense  against  other  tribes  of  their  own  race.  It  is  a  fact, 
of  which  the  Oneidas  are  justly  proud,  that  this  tribe  has  at  all  times  been  friendly 
with  the  early  colonists  and  the  American  people,  and  often  rendered  them  valuable 
assistance  in  their  encounters  with  the  French  and  with  other  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  name  Oneida,  signifying  "The  man  orpeople  with  the  stone,"  was  given  them 
firom  the  reason  that  they  possessed  a  huge  granite  bowlder,  which  they  regarded 
with  great  reverence,  and  which  was  moved  with  the  tribe  as  they  went  from  place 
to  place.  When  the  tribe  went  out  in  battle  array,  the  stone  went  with  them,  for 
without  it  no  success  could  be  expected.  It  was  also  used  as  an  altar,  and  in  front 
of  it  the  sachems  held  their  council  fires  and  made  their  treaties.  Years  later  this 
famous  stone  was  moved  to  one  of  the  cemeteries  near  Utica,  where  it  was  an 
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object  of  great  curiosity,  until  recently,  when  it  was  used  as  the  comer  stone  of  the 
Oneida  Historical  Building  in  that  city. 

In  the  year  1821  the  tirst  delegation  of  the  Oneidas,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  Eleazor  Williams,  who  for  many  years  was  believed  to  have  been  the  lost  prince, 
Louis  XVII  of  France,  visited  the  region  of  Green  Bay  and  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin. 
This  delegation  returned  with  glowing  reports,  and  in  the  year  1824  the  first  perma- 
nent Oneida  settlement  was  made  along  the  Duck  Creek,  8  miles  west  of  Green  Bay. 
By  treaty  with  the  Menominee  Indians  the  Oneidas  were  given  a  common  interest 
in  all  their  possessions,  comprising  some  of  the  hnest  lands  and  vast  forests  of  the 
Northwest. 

Thin  condition  existed  for  several  years,  when  the  Menominees,  becoming  tired  of 
Williams,  the  leader  of  the  Oneidas,*  began  to  talk  of  repudiating  the  treaty,  which 
had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  Congress.  In  the  treaty  witii  the  Menominees,  Williams 
had  a^^reed  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and,  after  waiting 
several  years  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  promises,  the  treaty  was  finally  broken  and 
the  Oneidas  found  themselves  in  a  strange  countr^  without  a  home. 

At  this  time  the  ponderous  wheels  of  the  United  States  Government  began  to 
revolve,  with  their  usual  velocity  in  the  settlement  of  Indian  treaties,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 8y  1838,  a  treaty  was  concluded  giving  the  Oneidas  65,400  acres  of  land  (100 
acres  for  each  person)  located  along  both  sides  of  Duck  Creek  west  of  Green  Bay, 
where  we  find  them  to-day. 

The  early  association  of  the  Oneidas  with  the  first  white  settlers  of  this  country 
is  evitlence  of  their  intere8t  in  civilization.  This  interest  has  never  lagged,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  year  has  seen  some  advancement. 

While  the  Government  has  never  done  for  these  people  whaiit'^as  for  others  less 
deserving  of  favors,  they  have  great  respect  for  its  wishes  and  are  ready  to  comply 
with  requirements  suggested.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  tribe  furnished 
135  volunteers  to  the  Union  Army.  Of  this  number  44  are  still  living,  and  are  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  community. 

The  Oneidas  were  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  ''allotment  act,'^  and 
by  its  provisions  each  person  over  18  years  of  age  received  forty-five,  and  all  under  18 
twenty -six  acres  of  land. 

At  present  there  are  about  7,000  acres  cleared  and  under  fence,  of  which  nearly 
4,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  The  estimated  value  of  the  products  of  the  reser- 
vation, inclusive  of  timber  and.  lumber  marketed,  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  was 
abont  f44.800,  and  this  did  not  include  the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  hoop 
poles,  baskets,  berries,  etc. 

As  in  other  communities,  there  are  found  two  classes  among  the  Oneidas — an 
industrious,  progressive  element,  and  a  nonprogressive  party.  The  progressive 
party  have  good  farms  under  cultivation,  live  in  comfortable  houses,  and  have 
attractive  homes  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  their  white  neighbors;  in 
fact,  in  passing  along  some  roads  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  determine 
the  4livi<ling  line  between  the  white  and  Indian  farmers. 

We  have  traced  the  history  of  the  Oneidas  from  their  wigwams  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  to  their  allotted  farms  in  the  fertile  country  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  and  possibly 
someone  may  say,  '*No  wonder  that  the  Indian  can  have  fine  farms,  brick  houses, 
large  barns  tilled  with  stock  and  grain,  and  ride  in  their  carriages,  when  they  hold 
the  strings  to  one  of  Uncle  Sams  money  bags."  But  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  may 
so  theorize  that  the  Oneidas  are  and  always  have  been  a  self-supporting  people. 
Those  Indians  who  have  fine  homes  have  made  them  so  by  their  own  labor.  Those 
Indians  whose  notes  are  good  in  the  surrounding  towns  have  made  them  so  by  hard 
work  and  honest  dealing. 

To  be  sure,  they  were  given  their  lands,  and  for  the  past  few  years  have  been 
given  e^lueational  a<^lvantages  for  their  children,  but  as  to  having  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  rations,  clothing,  horses  and  other  stock,  large  cash  payments,  and  other 
gratuities,  such  has  not  been  their  fortune,  or  rather  misfortune;  for  as  I  view  the 
situation  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  these  people  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  have  never  depended  upon  the 
Government  for  assistance. 

In  regard  to  cash  payments,  I  would  say  that  they  do  receive  the  munificent  sum 
of  52  cents  per  capita  per  annum  from  the  Government  for  services  rendered  many 
years  li^o.  This  amount  is  so  small  that  it  is  a  damage  to  them  rather  than  a  benefit, 
for  it  gives  an  excuse  for  the  gathering  of  the  tribe  for  several  days,  and  the  time  is 
lost  and  money  usually  given  to  children  or  spent  for  toys  or  other  knickknacks. 

I  wonld  not  have  you  understand  that  every  Oneida  has  a  fine  farm,  brick  houBO, 
etc.,  for,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  their  white  brothers,  many  have  been  ushered 
into  this  world  with  that  **  tired  feeling,"  and  having  never  completely  acquired  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise,  consequently  live  in  an  uncertain  manner,  depend- 
ent upon  a  few  dollars  earned  here  and  there  for  their  existence.  Then  there  is 
another  class — the  young  people  of  the  reservation — who  have  not  as  yet  settled  into 
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habits  of  industry.  Ad  educated  Indian  remarked  not  long  since  that  "he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  old  heads;  the  sooner  they  die  out  the  better;"  also,  that  "the 
future  of  the  Indian  lies  with  the  yonnj^er  generation,  and  they  have  got  to  get  out 
and  hustle."  The  latter  statement  is  true  to  the  letter,  but  at  Oneida  we  hope  that 
the  older  heads  may  be  spared  until  the  younger  generation  learns  to  go  out  and 
hustle,  and  acquires  habits  of  industry  and  is  capable  of  tilling  the  places  of  tlie  old 
heads  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  good  name  of  the  tribe. 

Too  many  of  the  younger  generation  have  not  yet  learned  to  exert  themselves,  but 
are  looking  for  someone  to  come  their  way  tendering  a  situation  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, or  look  to  the  Government  to  provide  positions  in  the  Indian  service  for  tJ^em. 
Among  this  class  we  find  those  who  rely  upon  the  fact  of  having  attended  some  vrell- 
known  school,  and  hold  that  that  should  be  the  key  to  success.  Again,  there  are 
others  who,  upon  returning  to  the  reservation,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  at  home,  and  lack  courage  to  push  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  seek  employment. 

Many  people  hold  to  the  idea  that  the  young  Indian  should  become  educated  and 
return  to  the  reservation,  where  he  may  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  among  his  fellow- 
men.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  a  course,  except  in 
some  few  instances.  It  is  to  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  reservation  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  Indian  must  become  a  citizen,  adopting  the  methods  of  tli© 
white  man,  and  must  ^o  out  and  compete  with  him  in  all  lines.  Having  but  a  small 
tract  of  laud,  26  acres  m  the  case  at  Oneida,  not  all  can  hope  to  remain  at  home  and 
become  farmers;  hence  the  idea  of  congregating  these  young  people  upon  the  reser- 
vation after  they  have  fairly  learned  a  trade  or  are  capable  of  filling  any  position  in 
a  white  community  is  radically  wrong.  Just  as  fa«t  as  one  is  capable  of  self-support 
away  from  home  and  school  influences  he  should  be  pushed  out  into  the  world  and 
his  place  given  to  another.  8ome  of  you  may  say  such  talk  is  cruel;  indeed,  I 
believed  so  myself  but  a  few  years  ago.  Nevertheless  such  cruelty  has  given  the 
world  men  like  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  scores  of  others.  How  many  of  us  would 
have  made  successes  in  life  had  we,  after  completing  our  courses  of  etudy,  returned 
to  the  homes  of  our  parents  and  remained  in  idleness,  steadfastly  refusing  to  leave 
the  county  in  which  we  were  born  ?  Hence  I  would  urge  our  Eastern  as  well  as 
Western  schools  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  pupils  the  importance  of  self- 
support  in  other  fields  than  the  Indian  reservation.  Do  not  lead  them  to  anticipate 
with  pleasure  their  return  to  the  reservation;  rathgir  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  take  their  place  along  with  the  white  man. 

Representatives  of  the  larger  schools  have  stated  that  all  graduates  or  quaHfied 
pupils  can  readily  find  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  these  schools.  This  bein^  the 
case,  we  should  urge  these  young  people  to  accept  such  positions  and  keep  away 
from  the  reservation  at  least'forayear,  or  until  it  is  evident  that  they  have  acquired 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  will  not  be  content  withalife  of  idleness  on  the  average 
Indian  reservation.  In  following  this  line  of  thought  we  have  passed  from  our  sub- 
ject, but  to  me  this  question  of  permanent  employment  for  the  mass  of  young  people 
is  all  important,  and  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  bringing  the  subject  forward  at 
this  time. 

Full  citizenship—that  is,  of  receiving  final  patents  for  lands  allotted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment—is  a  matter  that  is  now  receiving  considerable  attention  among  the  Oneidas. 
There  are  two  parties  in  this  matter,  the  less  progressive  element  actively  advocat- 
ing the  measure  and  the  more  progressive  party  opposing  the  same.  Many  of  the 
party  opposing  a  change  of  conditions  have  considerable  property,  and  hold  that  the 
matter  of  taxation  alone  would  be  a  burden  that  would  exceed  any  benefits  now 
apparent  by  such  change. 

Jn  this  possibly  they  are  right,  for,  without  doubt,  if  all  were  given  clear  titles  to 
their  land  much  of  it  would  in  a  few  years  become  the  pro[»erty  of  the  white  man, 
secured  by  tax  sales,  mortgages,  etc.",  and  the  present  owners  become  tramps  or 
paupers,  to  be  supported  by  relatives  or  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  advocated  that  there  are  now  old  people  who  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  exist,  and  if  they  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  their  land  the  last 
days  of  their  lives  might  be  passed  in  comfort  instead  of  privation. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  question  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  compro- 
mise measure  might  be  enacted  that  would  be  beneficial — one  that  would  allow  the 
competent  Indians  to  obtain  full  control  of  their  lands  and  at  the  same  time  be  an 
incentive  to  the  less  progressive  party  to  make  more  of  an  efibrt  to  puty  themselves 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  the  tribe,  as  a  whole,  final  patents  for  their 
lands,  but  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  present  law,  allowing  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  final  patents  to  self-supporting  Indians  in  such 
cases  as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Aff'airs  and  the  agent  in  charge;  provided,  however,  that  no  final  patent 
for  lands  allotted  to  minors  be  issued  until  the  said  minor  should  become  of  age. 
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Beipilatioiis  could  be  promulgated  by  the  Indian  Office  requiring  the  applicant  for 
final  patent  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  personal  property,  house,  barn,  and 
enoogli  land  under  fence  and  cultivation  to  provide  a  sustenance  for  himself  and 
family.  I  believe  the  Oneidaa  would  be  in  sympathy  with  such  legislation,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  the  tribe  would  soon  make  application  for  final  patents. 

lu  the  matter  of  education  all  parties  take  a  great  interest.  After  locating  in 
Wisconsin,  both  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  missions  established  day  schools  on  the 
reservation,  which  were  popular  among  the  Indians  and  well  attended.  The  earliest 
available  report— for  the  year  1866— shows  that  147  pupils  out  of  a  population  of 
1,064  were  enrolled  in  these  schools.  The  mission  schools  were  controlled  aud  sup- 
ported by  the  missions  until  about  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  Government  took 
foil  control  of  them. 

At  present  the  facilities  for  Indian  education  on  the  Oneida  reservation  consists  of 
5  day  schools,  with  a  capacity  of  160,  and  1  boarding  school,  with  a  capacity  of  120 
pupils. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Indians  will  become  civilized,  enlightened,  aud  make  good 
citizens  by  mere  contact  with  white  civilization,  and  that  vast  sums  expended  for 
their  etlacation  are  lost.  Mr.  M.  M.  Davis,  agent  for  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  in  1867, 
reporting  upon  the  Oneidas,  says :  ''Three-fourths  of  the  tribe  are  given  to  agricul- 
ture und  do  fairly  well.  About  one-half  are  given  to  intemperance,  which  is  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  tbe  crime  on  the  reservation.  More  than  one- fourth  of  the  women 
are  unchaste."  Since  that  time  the  conditions  have  changed,  until  to-day  the  Oneidas 
compare  favorably  with  any  community  of  the  same  number  of  people.  Not  over  20 
per  cent  of  the  men  are  intemperate,  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  women  are 
considered  unchaste.  The  Oneidas  have  been  surrounded  by  and  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  so-called  civilization  for  about  one  hundred  years,  yet  this  has  not  made 
them  what  they  are  to-day. 

This  change  of  conditions  has  been  gradual,  to  be  sure,  but  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  greatest  change  has  taken  place.  The  clerk  of  court  of  Outagamie  County, 
who  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  these  people  for  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
says:  ** The  Oneidas  have  made  the  greatest  advancement  since  Government  com- 
menced to  educate  their  children."  A  prominent  man  in  tbe  city  of  Green  Bay 
informs  me  that  ''these  people  have  made  more  actual  improvement  during  tne  past 
fifteen  years,  since  the  Government  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  than  during  the  whole  time  of  his  acquaintance  with  them,"  which 
ha«  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-five  years. 

In  this  connection  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  one  iota  of  credit  due  to  the  mission 
schools  that  have  existed  on  the  reservation  for  so  many  years.  Some  of  the  most 
reliable  as  well  as  industrious  men  of  the  tribe  have  been  educated  in  these  schools, 
and  they  have  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  laying  a  foundation  upon  which 
others  are  building.  However,  the  fact  is  well  established  that  education,  with  its 
influences,  is  the  factor  that  has  placed  the  Oneidas  in  their  present  prosperous  con- 
dition. Kducatitm  is  doing  for  them  what  it  has  done  for  other  races,  and  they  are 
fast  taking  their  places  along  with  their  white  brethren. 

Several  of  the  Oneida  young  women  have  completed  courses  of  training  for  pro- 
fassiofial  nurses,  and  have  gone  out  into  fields  where  their  services  are  always  in 
demand,  commanding  the  highest  of  salaries  for  such  work.  One  young  lady,  grad- 
uating from  the  Boston  High  School  last  year,  is  now  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
Htate  normal  schools.  Another,  recently  graduating  from  an  Eastern  school,  is  soon 
to  commence  a  course  of  training  for  a  kindergartner.  A  number  of  young  men  and 
women  are  in  the  Indian  service,  five  of  whom  are  teachers,  and  all  are  doing  fairly 
well.  At  this  time  one  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  is  taking  the  summer  school 
course  at  the  Cook  County  Normal,  Chicago;  another,  a  similar  course  at  the  State 
uormal  school  at  Oshkosh. 

Thus  we  are  able  to  see  that  the  cause  of  "education  and  civilization  among  the 
Oneidas"  is  steadily  but  surely  advancing,  and  I  trust  that  within  a  few  years  the 
time  will  come  when  these  people  may  take  their  places  along  with  the  white  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  her  laws  and  protection,  and  become  indus- 
trious, law-abiding  American  citizens  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 


EDUCATION  AND  SELF-HELP  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  AT  STANDING  ROCK. 

By  Siipt.  Beatrice  Sondereooer. 

Dr.  Hailmann's  invitation  to  present  this  ]>aper  at  the  St.  Paul  Institute  came  to 
"no  as  a  surprise,  and  I  confess  to  a  great  diffidencw  in  accepting  it.  The  subject  of 
the  address  no  doubt  was  a  tempting  one  to  any  loyal  Standing  Rock  resident,  still 
Day  first  impulse  was  to  refer  it  to  some  other  pei-son,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  been 
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at  StandiDg  Rock  ooly  five  years,  while  a  number  of  earnest,  conscientiotie,  success 
fill  workers  could  be  mentioned  who  have  given  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  their  life 
to  the  cause  of  Indian  education  at  Standing  Rock. 

One  motive  for  acceptance  was  the  prospect  of  thus  gaining  an  opportunity  to 
perhaps  cheer  and  encourage  some  laithfnl  worker  who  may  at  times  feel  weary  and 
doubtful  while  encountering  similar  adverse  circumstances  and  conditions  that  did 
exist  formerly,  but  have  been  overcome  gradually,  at  Standing  Rock.  In  fact,  I 
anticipated  a  keen  delight  at  the  idea  of  bringing  to  the  institute  some  good  news 
from  the  far-off,  much  dreaded,  much  pitied,  and,  it  appears,  to  some  extent,  still 
unknown  "Wild  West." 

Those  of  my  hearers  who  attended  former  institutes  have  learned  a  groat  deal  of 
the  dark  aspects  of  life  on  the  reservation.  We  have  listened  to  descriptions  of 
reservations  that  made  one's  heart  ache  for  the  poor  girls  and  boys  who  must  live 
there,  or  must  return  there  from  the  schools.  1  confess  that  1  was  inclined  to  regard 
some  pictures  that  were  drawn  so  vividly  of  evils  existing  on  Indian  reservations  as 
greatly  exaggerated,  until  Dr.  Hailmann  himself  assured  me  that  such  thiogs  were 
true,  indeed,  of  the  reservations  whence  came  the  respective  informations. 

I  then  formed  the  conclusion  that  when  speaking  of  Indians  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions one  must  not  make  one's  assertions  too  sweeping,  since  conditions  in  one  locality 
may  differ  widely  from  those  of  another.  Therefore,  let  it  be  understood  that  this 
paper  throughout  has  reference  to  Standing  Rock  Reservation  only. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Standing  Rock  people 
we  must  first  look  back  at  the  Standing  Rock  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Do  I  need 
to  tell  you  that  Standing  Rock  possesses  indisputable  claims  to  the  honor  of  having 
been,  once  upon  a  time,  one  of  the  wildest  places  of  the  Wild  West,  the  ancestral 
homeof  Sitting  Bull  and  his  faithful  lieutenants,  Crow  King,  Gall,  Black  Moon,  Rain 
in  the  Face,  Crawler,  Circle  Bear,  Crow  Eagle,  and  other  celebrities.  As  to  the  glories 
of  savage  life,  war  paint,  and  war  bonnets,  and  inspiring  tom-tom,  to  say  that 
Standing  Rock  was  in  the  lead  is  putting  it  mildly. 

It  is  significant  of  the  old  Standing  Rock  that  the  first  missionary  who  ventured 
near  its  border,  the  still  well-remembered  Father  de  Smet,  was  met  by  a  procession 
of  waiyiors  determined  to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot  where  he  stepped  olf  the 
boat  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers.  So  I  was  told  by  John  Ora^s, 
whose  father  was  the  very  chief  that  quickly  gathered  his  friends  to  form  a  protect- 
irg  guard  around  "the  strange  man,"  without  which  precaution  the  missionary 
would  have  fallen  instantly,  a  victim  to  the  savage  disposition  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Indians  of  those  times.  John  Grass  closed  his  narrative  by  saying:  "  At  that 
time  we  did  nothing  but  roam  about,  dance  and  fight,  and  kill  white  people  and 
Indians  of  other  tribes." 

This  state  of  afluirs  lasted  till  the  battle  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  even  for  some 
years  after.  When  Bishop  Marty  went  to  Sitting  Bull's  hiding  place  in  the  British 
dominions  to  efiect  his  surrender  to  the  United  States  Government  he  had  to  make 
the  whole  Journey  alone  with  a  party  of  Indians.  No  white  man  dared  to  accompany 
him.  Sitting  Bull  received  him  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  some  20  warriors, 
armed  with  loaded  rifies.  After  they  had  convinced  themselves  that  the  bishop  was 
alone  they  apologized,  stating  that  they  did  not  want  to  harm  him,  but  should  have 
killed  any  other  white  man  had  he  brought  such  with  him. 

To  think  that  these  warriors  were  the  very  same  people  who  now  freely  visit  at 
our  schools  in  such  a  friendly  manner,  and  whom  to  distrust  or  to  fear  we  should  find 
simplj*^  impossible! 

To  Mrs.  Louise  Van  Solen  belongs  the  honor  of  having  opened  the  first  school  at 
Standing  Rock.  In  1878  she  gathered  about  her  15  or  20  scholars,  all  that  could  be 
induced  to  attend,  and  opened  a  day  school.  Bishop  Marty  then  brought  fathers 
and  sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  who  changed  this  day  school  into  a  boarding 
school.  Another  boarding  school  was  started  by  Bishop  Marty  16  miles  south  of  the 
agency. 

Amusing  stories  could  be  told  of  the  experiences  of  those  first  teachers.  .  At  Stand- 
ing Rock  the  pupils  one  day  should  pile  up  the  wood  in  the  school  yard.  The  lady 
teacher  herself  started  in  to  show  the  boys  how  to  do  it.  But  such  was  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  insult  oft'ered  that  they  all  left  in  a  body,  and  did  not  return  for  a  month. 
It  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  of  a  fine  morning  to  find  all  the  children  gone.  An 
attraction  stronger  than  the  school  had  drawn  them  somewhere  else.  In  the  even- 
ing some  would  come  around,  peeping  in  at  the  windows,  and  after  having  assured 
themselves  that  nothing  serious  could  happen,  they  good-naturedly  walked  in  and 
commenced  school  life  over  again. 

A  few  of  our  older  girls,  who  were  the  baby  pupils  then,  remember  quite  a  number 
of  such  incidents.  One  that  to  this  day  seems  to  amuse  them  immensely  is  the  story 
that  one  day  the  sister  in  the  kitchen  cried  becaitse  the  Indians  dragged  the  meat  for 
the  school  children  through  the  mud  and  just  threw  it  down  at  the  kitchen  door. 
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The  IndiaDs  were  astonished  to  find  their  work  not  better  appreciated.     "  Wby,"  they 
said,  "she  can  be  glad  that  she  has  not  to  go  down  to  the  corral  and  get  it  herself/' 

It  was  something  quite  usual  on  coining  to  the  dining  room  in  the  morning  to  find 
some  Indians  stretched  out  on  the  tables.  Tbey  simply  entered  through  a  window 
and  without  further  ceremony  made  themselves  comfortable  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Halsey,  a  half  Sioux,  whose  children  were  among  the  first  pupils,  told  me: 
"  Oh,  but  that  time  Indians  are  wild.  I  am  in  trader  store  down  Grand  Kiver  Agency. 
Indians  just  jump  across  the  counter  and  help  themselves.  But  I  am  not  afraid.  I 
just  put  them  back.  That  time  we  have  many  agents.  They  only  stay  short  time. 
Noboily  stay  long.  Let  me  see— six  agents,  then  Major  McLaughlin  come;  he  stay." 
Yes,  in  1881  Agent  James  McLaughlin  took  charge  of  Standinj^  Rock  Agency.  His 
arrival  is  the  starting  point  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  ot  Standing  Rock.  A 
tremendous  task  awaited  him,  but  difliculties  never  discouraged  Agent  McLaughlin. 
It  will  bo  sufiicient  for  anyone  to  read  a  few  of  his  early  reports  to  get  convinced 
that  he  was  bound  to  succeed.  Taking  in  the  situatiou  at  a  glance,  he  set  to  work 
with  cool  determination  and  rare  courage,  with  that  admirable  tact  bom  of  a  clear 
head  and  a  truly  kind  and  sympathetic  heart. 

Agent  McLaughlin  was  aided  most  effectually  by  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  the'*Ina" 
(mother),  as  the  Indians  call  the  agent's  wife  at  Standing  Rock,  which  significant 
name  she  fully  deserved. 

Attention  was  given  at  once  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  Indians  at  that  time 
were  very  reluctant  about  seuding  their  children  to  school.  Compulsion  seemed  to 
be  the  only  means  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Agent  McLaughlin,  in  his  character- 
istic wav,  commenced  by  administering  mediciue  in  the  mildest  form.  With  Mrs. 
McLaufi^hlin  he  went  from  lodge  to  lodge,  explaiuing  in  his  kindly,  fatherly  manner 
why  the  Indians  should  send  their  children  to  school.  Some  yielded,  others  remained 
salleu  and  uuresponsive.  Hut  if  they  thought  they  had  gained  their  point,  they 
were — as  we  sometimes  put  it  out  there — "badly  left."  Whenever  the  welfare  of  his 
Indians  was  at  stake  weak  sentimental  ism  was  not  Agent  McLaughlin's  guiding 
star.  Soon  the  schools  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  This  capacity  was,  of 
course,  small ;  but  the  energetic  agent  in  a  remarkably  short  time  secured  better 
school  accommodations,  increasing  them  without  interruption  from  year  to  year. 

Simnltaneously  with  the  attention  given  to  the  schools  ^reat  pains  were  taken  to 
start  the  old  people  on  the  right  path.  Agent  McLaughlin's  course  of  action  from 
the  beginning,  and  throughout  his  long  career  at  Standing  Rock,  was  guided  by  the 
principle  that  Indian  education,  to  be  lastingly  successful,  must  not  be  confined  to 
the  young  girls  and  boys  only;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  Indian  also  must  be 
educated,  which  can  be  done  best  by  gaining  his  confidence,  by  treating  him  as  a 
man.  ** The  Sioux  are  a  noble  people;  they  will  not  be  driven,  but  must  be  led.'' 
This  was  Agent  McLaugbliu's  favorite  saying.  Anyone  sufficiently  intimate  with 
the  character  of  the  Sioux  will  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

To  illustrate  how  easily  their  confidence  can  be  gained  by  sincere  friendly  over- 
tares,  I  wish  to  refer  once  more  to  Father  de  Smet.  A  few  kind  words  from  "  the 
strange  man"  to  those  warriors,  who  in  the  first  excitement  at  his  unexpected 
arrival  clamored  for  his  death,  calmed  them  instantly.  They  hastened  to  bring  a 
buffalo  robe,  painted  and  embroidered  in  the  richest  hues,  and  spread  it  on  the 
ground  before  him.  Then  they  asked  him  to  place  himself  in  the  center  of  the  robe. 
Four  of  the  most  distiuguishsd  warriors  took  hold  of  it,  and  thus  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  the  council  lodge  in  the  center  of  the  camp,  there  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  tell  them.  One  of  the  original  four,  who  ever  afterwards  were  so  proud  of  the 
honor  of  having  carried  Father  de  Smet,  is  still  living  at  Standing  Rock.  How  rev- 
erently did  they  listen  to  that  kind  missionary's  good  advice;  not  only  then,  but  ever 
afterwards.  The  same  honor  and  respect  they  showed  to  Hishop  Marty,  and,  in  fact, 
to  anyone  who  approached  them  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  kindliness. 

It  was  said  of  Agent  McLaughlin  that  he  held  his  people  cm  a  silkeu  thread,  and 
I  truly  believe  that  these  words  tell  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success. 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the  favorable  results  attained  at  Standing  Rock 
is  that  singleness  of  purpose  which  unites  into  a  harmonious  whole  all  the  good  work 
that  is  done  throughout  the  reservation.  This  harmony,  so  emphatically  advocated, 
so  carefully  guarded  by  Agent  McLaughlin,  and  so  firmly  maintained^  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Airent  Cramsie,  gives  the  work  its  strong  ujiliftiug  power.  It  encourages  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  people  to  unfold  their  energies,  and  to  per- 
severe in  the  ardent  task  they  have  begun. 

Let  us  look  up  now  some  of  the  results  gained  by  these  united  efforts.  The  blan- 
ket Indian  has  disappeared  from  Standing  Rock.  Homes  are  scattered  all  along  the 
streams  where  grass  land  can  be  found.  If  yon  were  to  visit  Standing  Rock  just 
now  you  could  scarcely  hire  a  team  to  take  you  around.  Whyf  Because  all  the 
teams  as  well  as  the  people  are  too  busy  making  hay.  They  have  no  time  for 
excursion  trips  now.    Three  years  ago  the  royal  princess  Theresa  of  Bavaria  and 
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party  came  to  Standing  Rock  to  see  the  wild  Indians,  but  the  distingnished  pleasure 
seekers  were  sadly  disappointed;  not  even  a  harmless  grass  dance  did  they  get  to 
witness ;  the  Indians  were  too  busy  mowing  the  grass  instead  of  dancing  on  it. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  few  old-timers  lelt,  who  prefer  to  roam  about^  and  can  not  be 
convinced  that  after  having  planted  a  large  field  a  little  diversion  in  the  way  of  a 
harmless  caper  could  hurt  anybody;  but  this  is  only  their  view  of  the  case.  The 
dancers,  insignificant  in  number,  76  out  of  a  population  of  almost  4,000,  are  regarded 
a  disgi'ace  by  the  great  majority  of  our  Indians.  One  by  one  they  still  drop  from  the 
ranks,  justifying  our  sincere  hopes  that  before  long  the  tom-tom  will  be  heard  no 
longer  at  Standing  Rock. 

Our  Indians  do  not  only  put  up  their  own  hay,  but  sell  some  in  addition.  They 
furnish  all  the  firewood  for  the  schools,  haul  freight,  sell  beef  to  the  Government, 
and  watch  every  chance  to  earn  money.  Just  lately  some  asked  me  if  it  were  true 
that  soon  stone  would  bo  needed  at  the  school  for  building  purposes,  because,  if  so, 
they  wanted  to  break  and  haul  it.  The  Indians  hew  the  logs  for  their  houses  and 
put  them  up,  or  hire  white  men  to  do  it,  whom  they  pay  out  of  their  own  earnings. 

I  know  of  a  full-blood  Indian  who  noticed  after  a  tire  in  the  post  at  Fort  Yates 
that  the  fallen  brick  chimneys  were  left  on  the  grounds  without  being  utiliz^'d.  He 
went  to  the  commanding  officer  to  ask  permission  to  haul  them  away.  The  request 
was  readily  granted,  and  our  man  went  to  work,  hauled  the  fragments  of  chimneys 
over  to  the  agency,  separated  and  cleaned  the  brick,  put  up  a  tine  brick  chimney  in 
his  own  house,  and  of  the  remaining  brick  made  a  present  to  the  agency.  They  were 
used  for  repairs  at  our  school. 

The  coworkers  of  the  agent  are  the  missionaries.  The  Catholic,  the  Episcopal, 
and  the  Congregational  churches  have  missionaries  at  Standing  Rock.  The  work  of 
these  missionaries,  whose  sphere  is  the  camp,  must  not  be  underestimated.  They 
have  created  Christian  homes;  they  have  made  Christians  of  a  large  number  of 
former  savages,  Christians  that  are  such  not  only  in  name  but  in  deed.  Christian 
marriages  produced  parents  into  whose  keeping  we  safely  may  trust  our  boys  and 
girls  during  vacation  or  after  they  return  from  school  permanently.  Christian  par- 
ents bring  their  children  to  school  of  their  own  accord.  They  encourage  them  to  be 
good  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities.  They  gladly  appreciate  what  is 
one  for  them  and  often  express  their  gratitude  in  a  very  touching  manner. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  could  be  mentioned  regarding  the  work  of  the  societies 
for  men  and  women  which  were  organized  some  years"  ago  and  are  now  entirely  con- 
ducted by  the  Indians  themselves.  They  elect  their  own  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  a  number  of  minor  officers,  who  carry  on  a  well-organized 
work  of  charity  and  mutual  help.  Nor  do  they  contiue  this  helpfulness  to  their  own 
reservation.  They  collect  money  and  send  it  to  their  needy  brethren  on  other  reser- 
vations. Instead  of  asking  permisHion  to  go  to  a  dancing  party  to  some  neighboring 
reservation,  our  Christian  Indians  try  to  persuade  their  friends,  and  in  some  cases 
their  former  foes,  to  give  up  dancing  and  join  them  in  a  good  and  useful,  a  Christian, 
Ufe. 

Of  late  field  matrons  have  commenced  their  much  needed  work  at  Standing  Rock. 
In  a  short  time  they  have  accomplished  remarkable  results,  and  I  am  positive  that 
if  this  excellent  work  continues  before  long  its  intiuence  will  be  felt  everywhere. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Agent  and  Mrs.  Crauisie  for  the  persevering 
efforts  they  have  made  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Since  Mrs.  Cramsie  started  her 
society,  a  change  was  brought  about  which  seemed  impossible  so  long  as  the  attrac- 
tions along  the  Missouri  River  remained.  The  change  came  from  within.  It  grew 
out  of  a  noble  ideal  and  a  firmly  determined  will.  Mrs.  Cramsie's  earnest  appeals 
to  our  young  men,  spoken  from  the  depths  of  a  heart  always  eager  to  secure  to  our 
people  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  produced  results  which  no  guardhouse  penalties 
could  bring  about.  A  large  number  of  young  men  have  taken  the  pledge  and,  what 
is  more,  keep  it.  Even  the  glorious  Fourth  passed  by  without  necessitating  a  single 
arrest  for  drunkenness. 

At  Standing  Rock  there  are  established  four  boarding  and  several  day  schools. 
Three  of  the  boarding  schools  are  Government  and  one  is  a  mission  school,  belong- 
ing to  Bishop  Hare.  The  day  schools  are  all  Government  schools.  Some  of  our 
young  people  go  to  Hampton,  Lincoln  Institute,  Clontarf,  Feehanville,  Rensselaer, 
Avoca,  and  Fort  Tot  ten. 

At  Standing  Rock  no  pupils  were  ever  compelled  to  go  to  Hampton  or  any  of  the 
nonreservation  schools.  They  were  pursuaded  to  do  so,  or  wished  to  go  of  their  own 
accord.  Of  the  home  schools,  also,  parents  or  pupils  may  select  the  one  they  like 
best.  No  children  are  forced  into  any  particular  school.  There  is  an  exception  to 
this  only  if  one  school  should  get  crowded  too  much,  in  which  case  the  boy  or  girl 
that  comes  last  must  go  where  there  is  still  a  place  open.  This  system  came  aboat  in 
a  perfectly  natural  manner;  nobody  planned  it;  circumstances  simply  demanded  it. 
It  has  worked  well.    Perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  different  schools ;  each  one 
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appreciates  the  work  of  the  others^  and  each  one  is  sincerely  glad  of  the  success  of 
any  school. 

How  do  we  measure  the  success  of  a  school  at  Standing  Rockf  Not  by  showy 
attainments  displayed  durins  the  pupils'  stay  at  school ;  not  by  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge gained ;  not  by  the  skill  acquired  at  some  kind  of  work ;  not  by  the  pupils' 
deportment  at  school;  not  even  by  the  amount  of  moaey  saved  by  pupils  during  the 
school  year. 

Our  girls  and  boys  do  sing  and  play  the  piano  and  other  instruments ;  they  speak 
English ;  their  schoolroom  work  is  more  or  less  satisfactory ;  many  of  the  girls  are 
skillful  workers;  the  deportment  of  the  great  majority  is  such  that  endears  them  to 
teachers  and  acquaintances ;  they  do  gladly  and  honestly  earn  and  save  money  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  Of  course  we  appreciate  all  these  things,  but  they  are  not 
regarded  as  a  guaranty  that  the  education  of  these  children  has  been  a  success. 

What  we  value  most  is  their  aims,  their  attitude,  their  desire  to  go  higher  step  by 
step ;  to  do  better  every  succeeding  year  during  the  time  of  vacation,  which  they 
spend  at  their  homes.  When  we  notice  that  they  have  clear  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  the  proper  manner  of  living;  if  we  see  that  they  earnestly  try,  even  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  to  put  in  practice,  to  put  to  some  definite  use, 
what  they  have  learned  at  school;  when  we  perceive  that  they  act  with  some  degree 
of  self-reliance,  finding  a  way  of  their  own  out  of  difficulties;  when  their  will  power 
gets  stronger  every  year  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  hold  their  own  amid  drawbacks 
of  environments,  then  we  feel  happy ;  we  gladly  commence  the  new  school  year  with 
new  courage,  determined  to  achieve  still  better  results. 

I  should  like  to  know  where  the  drudgery  comes  in  when  you  see  these  dear  little 
children  come  back  to  you  gladly  and  cheerfully,  dressed  in  clean,  new  garments, 
accompanied  by  their  parents,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  bringing  along  a  little 
brother  or  sister,  of  whom  they  proudly  tell  you  that  they  wanted  to  come  to  school 
to  learn,  and  that  they  already  know  some  English  words.  Their  parents  never  get 
tired  telling  how  pleased  they  were  to  see  their  children  had  learned  good  things  at 
school,  and  that  they  wanted  them  to  learn  still  more.  The  older  girls  take  delight 
in  returning  to  school  well  dressed,  giving  evidence  of  having  practiced  civilized 
habits  while  at  home. 

Last  September  one  of  the  girls  surprised  me  with  a  piece  of  table  linen,  a  center- 
piece of  violets  embroidered  in  silks,  and  most  delicately  shaded.  She  presented  it 
to  me  washed  and  ironed  faul  tlessly,  and  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief.  Before  she 
went  for  vacation  she  had  asked  permission  of  one  of  the  sisters  to  take  with  her  the 
materials,  but  requesi^ed  to  keep  it  secret  since  it  was  intended  for  a  surprise. 

On  visiting  out  at  the  Grand  River  one  day  I  noticed  a  lodge,  larger  and  better 
than  the  rest  of  them.  I  stepped  in  to  see  who  owned  it.  A  tall  man  could  com- 
fortably walk  around  inside  in  an  upright  position.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Good  Voiced  Eagle 
were  there,  quite  happy  at  the  unexpected  visit.  I  complimented  them  on  their  beau- 
tiful tent,  but  the  father  interrupted  me:  **No,  no,  not  my  tent;  Mary's  tent.  She 
bought  the  material  with  the  money  she  earned  at  school.'^  One  could  plainly  see 
that  he  felt  very  proud  of  it. 

During  the  present  vacation  we  are  having  our  first  experience  of  the  outing 
system,  if  I  may  call  this  small  beginning  by  that  name.  A  lady  near  Jamestown, 
who  got  acquainted  with  our  school  and  who  took  quite  an  interest  in  our  girls, 
offered  to  take  one  of  them  into  her  home  during  vacation.  Another  girl  asked  so 
earnestly  to  go  with  her  friend  that  the  kind  lady  tried  to  find  a  place  for  her  in  the 
neighborhood  of  her  own  home.  One  of  the  sisters  accompanied  the  girls  to  con- 
vince herself  if  they  had  really  found  a  place  where  they  can  get  a  chance  to  see  and 
feel  the  blessings  of  a  lovely  J^ome  life  among  people  of  a  noble,  kind,  aud  industri- 
ous disposition.  The  report  was  exceedingly  favorable,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  experiment  may  prove  a  blessing,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  Western  schools 
need  the  outing  system  not  only  for  the  education  of  their  own  pupils,  but  especially 
for  the  sake  of  our  white  neighbors,  who  must  be  convinced  by  facts  that  the  only 
good  Indian  is  not  a  dead  Indian. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  INDIAN  HOME. 

By  Siipt.  Viola  Cook. 

The  ideal  relation  of  school  and  home  is  one  of  mutual  aid  and  support,  each  find- 
ing in  the  other  strongest  help  in  the  work  important  to  both.  The  very  best  results 
can  be  attained  only  when  the  school  supplements  the  work  of  the  rightly  ordered 
home,  and  in  turn  finds  there  its  own  best  support.  For  often  the  very  opposite  of 
this  relation  is  sustained,  and  the  work  sufiers  in  proportion.     All  teachers  can 
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readily  recall  homes  in  which  part  of  their  work  was  undone  daily  between  4  and  9, 
while  perhaps  all  parents  can  recall  teachers  who  reversed  the  order  between  9  and  4. 
These  unfortunate  conditions  occur  o^en  enough  in  our  own  school  system  to  be 
a  recognized  evil^  and  when  we  come  to  the  Indian  home  and  school  we  find  them 
almost  universal. 

The  Indian  parent  through  ignorance  opposes  the  school.  When  we  consider  the 
situation,  we  are  not  surprised  that  this  should  be  the  case,  or  that  he  should  appre- 
ciate so  little  the  boon  which  would  be  priceless  to  so  many  of  our  own  race.  It  is 
but  natural  that  he  should  feel  resentment  and  grow  impatient  at  the  slow  process 
of  an  education  of  which  he  fully  realizes  only  the  present  discomfort,  and  bat  very 
faintly  the  future  benefit.  We  recognize  these  facts,  and  know  that  amon^  our 
^eatest  hindrances  are  the  degradation,  superstition,  and  ignorance  that  are  toand 
in  Indian  homes.  And  the  question  is  how  to  remove  these  obstacles  that  more  than 
any  other  bar  the  way  to  civilization. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  that  work  among  the  older  people  is  hopeless 
that  we  are  well-nigh  tempted  to  believe  it,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  our  own  experience  affords  us.  Indian  parents  do  not  monopolize  all  the 
vices  of  their  race,  and  their  children  all  the  virtues,  by  any  means.  And  while  we 
may  not  reasonably  expect  them  to  advance  so  far  in  the  **  white  man's  road"  as  with 
the  same  opportunities  his  children  will,  we  may  at  least  expect  to  gain  their 
cooperation  instead  of  their  opposition,  and  that  of  itself  will  do  as  much  to  advance 
the  work  as  any  other  factor  m  the  problem. 

Hence  no  scheme  of  education  or  civilization  is  complete  that  does  not  consider 
the  older  Indian,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  with  us  to  be  considered,  and  exer- 
cises an  influence  for  evil  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  No  doubt  civilization 
would  advance  more  rapidly  without  him,  but  his  claims  can  not  be  ignored.  Whether 
npon  the  ground  of  humanity,  family  ties,  policy,  or  what  not,  the  fact  remains  the 
same.  The  adult  Indian  is  an  ever-present  and  very  important  factor  in  the  problem 
we  have  to  solve.  Constantly  the  cry  goes  up  that  the  parents  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  children,  showing  more  than  anything  else  the  great  need  that  now  exists  for 
work  among  the  homes.  Once  let  this  opposition  be  removed,  and  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively easy. 

Among  the  strongest  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  it  is  the  well- 
equipped  reservation  school.  Not  that  this  is  the  only  one,  or  that  the  work  done  in 
other  ways  and  by  other  institutions  is  not  recognized  and  appreciated.  But  the 
question  is  of  present  needs  and  the  work  in  Indian  homes,  to  do  which  successfnlly 
we  must  be  close  at  hand. 

No  thoughtful  observer  can  fail  to  see  the  change  wrought  by  the  well-equipped 
school,  no  matter  where  established  or  of  whatever  class  it  may  be.  Reservations 
are  conceded  to  be  the  main  source  of  difficulty,  the  strongholds  of  ignorance  and 
degradation,  and  just  so  long  as  we  have  them  as  they  are  we  will  have  the  Indian 
problem ;  hence  the  great  need  of  schools  and  all  civilizing  influences  on  the  reser- 
vations. 

It  is  not  the  hopeless  ta^k  so  often  pictured  to  bring  light  into  the  dark  places  and 
awaken  a  desire  for  something  better;  and  this  must  be  done  among  the  masses  to 
make  the  work  effective.  Far  belter  uplift  the  whole  than  only  to  bring  individuals 
to  a  higher  plane,  even  though  they  keep  that  plane  when  reached.  True,  advance- 
ment will  be  slower,  but  if  the  theorj'  be  correct,  and  we  are  working  on  right  lines, 
results  will  be  better  in  the  end.  We  are  often  discouraged  by  the  slow  progress 
made,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  be  when  we  consider  all  there  is  to  contend  against. 
It  is  not  just  to  expect  more  of  the  Indian  than  of  ourselves,  and  yet  it  is  often 
done. 

Given  the  opportunities  that  a  well-equipped  school  can  afford,  from  earliest  child- 
hood the  Indian  child  will  be  a  very  different  being  from  the  one  who  begins  later 
on.  We  can  have  the  advantage  of  influencing  those  earliest  years  by  affording 
facilities  for  all  to  enter  school.  At  the  same  time  the  parent  will  have  the  benefit 
of  direct  intercourse  with  white  people — with  the  better  class  of  white  people,  who 
have  the  will  to  help  him  upward.  If  he  had  any  desire  to  advance  he  would  have 
the  opportunity,  and  in  manj'  cases  the  desire  would  not  be  lacking.  In  many  cases, 
too,  no  disposition  to  embrace  opportunities  would  be  evinced,  and  for  this  reason  a 
compulsory  law  to  secure  attendauce  should  be  provided  and  enforced. 

Again,  we  find  the  reservation  undoing  the  work  of  faithful,  outside  workers.  For 
various  reasons  it  is  found  impossible  to  induce  all  who  leave  their  homes  to  attend 
school  to  remain  away  and  become  fully  able  to  care  for  themselves  in  any  com- 
munity. Either  by  their  own  desire,  or  through  their  people's,  they  go  back  to  their 
homes.  If  these  are  on  the  average  reservation  we  find  the  returned  students  fail- 
ing; and  no  wonder.  How  can  we  expect  them  successfully  to  combat  conditions 
that  prove  too  hard  for  many  better  equipped.  We  expect  them  to  retain  their  civi- 
lization and  help  others  under  conditions  in  which  wo  could  not  retain  our  own.  They 
should  be  and  are  the  helpers  and  hope  of  their  people,  but  there  or  five  or  ten  years 
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of  school  life  is  Dot  always  enough  to  enable  them  to  stand  single  handed  against 
the  intinences  that  await  them.  They  need  help  still,  and  witli  proper  aid  and 
friendly  guidance  could  often  be  saved  from  that  last  state,  which  is  worse  than  the 
first. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  girls ;  and  here  again  we  find  a  reason  for  work  in  the 
Indian  homes.  The  advancement  of  a  race  is,  as  we  know,  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  its  women ;  but  how  can  these  Indian  mothers  advance  if  no  one 
shows  them  the  wayf  The  task  is  too  great  for  their  daughters,  unaided  in  any 
way.  A  stronger  hand  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  one  and  the  guidance  of 
the  other.    The  well-equipped  school  can  supply  tliese  and  should  be  established. 

Again,  it  can  aid  in  developing  the  possibilities  of  a  reservation,  which  we  too  often 
fiul  to  recognize.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  are  far  from  being  the  support  of 
their  owners,  or  even  in  a  fair  way  of  being  so.  This  may  be  from  lack  of  favored 
situation  as  to  soil  and  climate,  or  from  other  causes.  Some  of  them  include  laud, 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  Western  pioneer.  Why  is  it  not  a  worthy  ambition  for  a 
young  man  to  come  home  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  his  allotment  of  land  and 
turning  it  into  a  farmf  Far  better  that  than  expecting  a  Government  position  in 
some  so-called  higher  calling  which  he  would  be  incompetent  to  fill.  We  need  so  to 
impress  this  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that  thorough  competency  is  a  neces- 
sary requisite  to  a  situation. 

But  results  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  and  it  is  idle  to 
expeet  the  best  unless  a  force  adequate  to  the  work  is  supplied.  No  meagerly  fur- 
nished school,  poorly  equipped  as  to  employees,  room,  means  of  industrial  training, 
all  the  thousand  and  one  tnings  needed  for  a  first-class  school,  can  hope  to  reach  a 
great  namber  or  extend  a  wide  influence.  The  opposing  forces  are  so  great,  so  many 
sided  and  powerful,  that  the  very  best  and  strongest  are  needed  to  do  the  work. 
Given  these,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  results.  Enough  has  been  done  to 
show  what  may  be  hoped  for  and  what  will  surely  be  accomplished  if  we  faithfully 
remember  that  we  aire  to  '<  be  not  weary  in  welldoing.'' 


INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY.* 
By  FsaDBBtOK  B.  Rioos,  M.  A.,  Santee  Norma]  Training  School. 

In  the  introductory  scheme  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  course  of  study  we  recog- 
nise ethical  development  as  the  central  purpose  in  education.  The  arrangement  of 
physical  and  intellectual  exercises  must  continually  vary  in  accordance  with  varied 
conditions  proving  their  relative  value  as  means  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ethical 
results.  Our  course  of  study  is  the  list  of  subjects  which  we  employ  in  mental  and 
physical  development,  a  list  of  the  means  with  some  brief  indications  of  the  manner 
m  which  these  means  are  employed.  And  since  a  course  of  study  is  only  a  list  of 
means,  its  continual  change  must  be  expected.  Finding  better  and  better  ways  and 
means  is  a  law  of  life.  None  of  the  subjects  or  processes  named  in  the  course  of 
study  are  of  any  value  or  importance  in  themselves.  Knowledge  is  not  an  end  in 
itself. 

I  have  not  elaborated  some  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  years  of  school,  because  we 
have  not  yet  used  them.  They  will  be  employed  and  their  usefulness  is  quite  certain  to 
be  developed.  On  theother  hand,  some  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  very  extensively 
used  are  likely  to  prove  comparatively  less  profitable  or  the  manner  of  their  pres- 
entation to  be  radically  changed. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  select  material  that  is  most  suitable  as  a  means  of  develo}>- 
ing  the  average  pupil  in  personal,  mental,  and  moral  power.  I  say  the  average  pupil 
because  ideally  a  teacher,  in  the  separate  study  of  every  child,  should  select  for  each 
individual  pupil  the  material  best  suited  to  the  development  of  that  individual  and 
in  the  order  particularly  adapted  to  that  pupil.  That  ideally  involves  a  separate 
eourse  of  study  for  every  pupil,  which  is  clearly  impossible  in  an  ordinary  school. 
Nevertheless  it  is  particularly  advantageous  to  tend  toward  such  individualism  in 
Indian  education.  We  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  our  adult  primary  department,  and 
with  the  best  of  our  pupils  individual  attention  is  so  much  more  necessary  with 
Indian  pupils  than  with  whites  that  the  teachers  who  come  to  us  from  ample  expe- 
rience in  white  schools  declare  that  they  can  not  have  Indian  classes  more  tnan  half 
as  large.  No  teacher  should  ordinarily  have  more  than  15  Indian  pupils  in  an  inter- 
mediate grade  class,  and  10  in  a  primary  class. 

Ethical  development  is  our  central  purpose  in  education.  That  implies  everything 
else.    Our  course  of  study  is  the  list  of  means  we  are  to  employ,  of  the  subjects  we 

'Pamphlets  containing  the  course  of  study  referred  to  in  this  paper  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
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are  to  pursne,  together  with  the  order  and  manner  of  procedure  in  the  use  of  the 
said  means. 

We  will  observe  two  general  diviBions  of  studies— thought  studies  and  form  studies. 
The  form  studies  have  very  little  culture  value.  They  are  only  the  means  to  the 
'•knowledge  of  most  worth"  (Spencer).  The  real  studies,  or  thought  studies,  are 
science,  history ,  and  theology.  These  are  the  studies  of  ethical  value.  Here  we 
mean  history  in  its  broader  sense,  including  biography,  history  story,  literature, 
civics,  etc. 

To  save  confusion  of  terms  we  will  in  this  course  designate  the  chief  divisions  of 
thought  studies  as  sciences  and  humanities.  These  divisions  of  thought  studies 
should  each  be  in  charge  of  a  special  teacher,  a  science  teacher  and  a  history 
teacher.  These  teachers  superintend  all  that  belongs  to  their  respective  departments 
in  all  the  classes,  from  lowest  to  highest.  They  themselves  teach  those  classes  in 
which  the  most  skill  is  required,  and  personally  instruct  the  other  classes  in  turn 
frequently  enough  to  be  in  vital  touch  with  their  progress,  in  order  most  efficiently 
to  direct  the  teachers  to  whom  their  development  is  delegated. 

The  form  studies  are  in  charge  of  class  teachers,  a  teacher  for  each  class.  We  thns 
dispose  of  the  much  discussed  question  between  class  teachers  and  special  teachers 
or  departmental  teaching.  Colonel  Parker  is  utterly  opposed  to  departmental  teach- 
ers, and  his  arguments  would  hold  good  if  teachers  could  be  found  all-around  equally 
well  fitted.  But  it  takes  more  preparation,  more  extensive  grasp  of  the  subjects  in 
all  relations,  more  mature  digestion  of  the  underlying  principles  to  teach  the  sciences 
in  the  primary  school  than  in  the  high  school.  Moreover,  economy  of  apparatus  limits 
the  number  of  teachers.  It  is  entirely  impracticable  to  have  every  class  teacher  dab- 
bling in  chemistry  or  disturbing  tbe  physical  laboratory.  We  can  not  find  class 
teachers  who  are  capable  of  takmg  entire  charge  of  all  that  their  classes  should  do 
in  both  thought  and  form  studies. 

Colonel  Parker's  plan  of  concentration,  which  makes  the  thought  studies  enter  into 
the  development  of  the  form  studies,  is  to  be  observed  nevertheless;  for  each  class 
teacher  is  a  special  teacher  during  the  thought-study  periods  of  each  school  session, 
but  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  science  or  history  teacher.  And 
when  the  class  is  in  charge  of  the  science  or  history  teacher  it  is  arranged  for  the 
class  teacher  to  be  present.  Thus  the  class  teacher  is  given  the  use  of  "  every  subject 
as  a  direct  means  of  individual  development " — (Colonel  Parker)..  This  remedies  the 
sum  of  objections  to  depai-tmental  teaching.  At  the  same  time  it  removes  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  class  teacher  being  obliged  to  teach  those  portions  of  the  thought  studies 
which  demand  more  especial  preparation.  When  the  class-teacher  plan  is  carried 
throughout  it  is  inevitable  that  some  portions  of  the  thought  studies  are  neglected 
and  others  made  unduly  prominent,  according  to  the  personal  bent  of  the  teacher. 
But  with  special  teachers  directing  the  thought  studies,  symmetry  in  their  presenta- 
tion is  as  far  as  possible  insured,  and  their  employment  in  character  development 
during  the  form-study  periods  is  more  readily  and  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the 
class  teacher. 

In  this  connection  I  urge  the  adoption  of  perpendicular  grading.  Our  plan  at 
San  tee  during  this  last  year  has  been  perpendicular  grading  in  the  form-study 
periods,  which  are  three  out  of  five  in  the  morning  school  and  one  of  three  in  the 
afternoon.  By  perpendicular  grading  I  mean  that  the  same  subject  is  taught  in  all 
the  class  rooms  at  the  same  period,  and  every  pupil  works  with  whichever  class  he  is 
best  fitted  for.  This  is  found  to  break  up  the  classes  very  little,  and  thus  interferes 
very  slightly  with  the  advantages  of  the  class-teacher  plan  for  the  form  studies.  In 
the  thought  studies  we  draw  the  class  lines  more  closely,  or  in  some  cases  allow  the 
pupil  to  be  with  the  same  class  in  thought  studies  that  he  is  with  in  language. 
This  is  on  condition  that  special  use  of  the  thought  studies  is  being  made  m  the 
said  pupirs  language  class. 

The  special  ^achers  are  responsible  for  the  adequate  presentation  of  all  the 
thought  studies.  They  may  be  class  teachers  during  the  form-study  periods.  The 
class  teachers  may  be  special  teachers  during  the  thought-study  periods,  having 
delegated  to  them  by  the  special  teachers  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  most  capa- 
ble, and  constantly  having  the  special  teachers'  aid  in  preparation  for  and  direction 
in  the  presentation  of  such  subjects.  The  class  teachers  are  responsible  for  their 
pupils'  geueral  development.  The  special  teachers  are  responsible  for  the  adequate 
presentation  of  their  respective  subjects,  and  for  their  adaptation  as  cultural  and 
ethical  means  in  command  of  the  class  teachers  for  the  development  of  every  indi- 
Tidual  pupil. 

Now,  very  briefly  concerning  the  structure  of  the  course  of  study  which  I  pre- 
sent. Its  first  fundamental  principle  is  all  studies  in  every  year.  ^1  the  thought 
studies  are  employed  in  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school.  I  do  not  say  are  to  be 
employed.  This  is  not  what  I  propose  to  do,  but  what  we  are  doin^.  So  I  bring 
(his  course  to  you  from  both  a  psychological  and  experiential  standpoint.  The  ped- 
agogical principle  involved  is  one  that  is  very  widely  recognized  but  apparently 
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disreKATded  in  practice.  All  stadies  in  every  year  is  a  fundamental  principle.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  principle  under  the 
inspiring  teaching  of  Dr.  Jerome  Allen  in  the  pedagogical  department  of  New  York 
University,  four  years  ago.  My  course  of  study  be^an  then.  It  is  prematurely  out 
now.  This  perpendicular  principle  is  an  essential  m  the  kindergarten.  There  his- 
tory and  science  are  taught  to  the  youngest  pupils.  Some  courses  of  study  have 
began  to  recognize  this  principle  in  the  intermediate  school.  The  first  to  do  so,  in 
solar  as  I  know,  was  that  of  rrof.  James  Johonnot,  in  his  book  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  1881. 

Now,  Colonel  Parker  is  working  much  further  in  the  same  direction.  (See  the  course 
of  study  for  the  Cook  County  Normal  Practice  School.)  But  Colonel  Parker  betakes 
himself  to  a  tangent  in  making  his  science  work  the  same  for  all  classes  eaoh  year 
over  and  over,  dividing  the  subjects  only  according  to  months.  I  object  that  we  must 
not  only  have  the  use  of  every  subject  each  year,  but  we  must  discover  the  order  of 
development  witbiu  each  subject.  Every  stage  of  a  subject  is  particularly  adapted 
to  a  particular  period  of  the  child's  development,  and  therefore  I  have  endeavored  to 
mark  this  development  of  the  subject  from  year  to  year  in  the  course. 

The  principle  already  mentioned  is  fundamental  in  the  kindergarten.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  in  the  intermediate  school.  The  oollegesr  and  universities  will 
perhaps  be  the  last  to  give  it  place.  They  alone  will  continue  to  promulgate  dis- 
jointed and  disorganized  courses  of  study,  chopping  its  subjects  into  chunks  like 
fodder,  disconnected  and  unrelated.  Perhaps  we  do  not  know  as  much  about  the 
kindergarten  as  we  wish  we  did.  (We  should  be  thankful  for  having  such  authori- 
tiesas  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hailmann  with  us. )  May  we  not  venture  to  assert  that  education 
will  tend  more  toward  the  ideal  when  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  are  applied 
throughout  the  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college  f 

Glancing  at  this  study  course  some  will  say :  **  What  sense  is  there  in  cataloguing 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  zoology,  etc.,  for  the  first  year  of  the  primary  school!"  The 
leply  is  that  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  psychological  and  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples. Moreover,  it  is  m  accordance  with  actual  practice  in  the  kindergarten^ 
below  the  primary.  And,  furthermore,  though  the  courses  of  study  do  not  recognize 
them,  these  formidably  named  subjects  are  taught  by  every  good  teacher  in  the  first 
years  of  school.  All  the  rush  to  nature  studies  is  just  that.  We  have  the  things. 
Why  not  call  them  by  the  names  that  belong  to  themf  Why  should  we  be  surreptl- 
tionsly  dabbling  in  those  subjects  instead  of  systematically  employing  themf  Bit 
picking  from  plant  or  animal  phenomena  by  hit  or  miss  for  use  in  a  language  lesson 
instead  of  intelligently  choosing  from  the  said  phenomena  those  which  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  pupils'  development  in  progressive  order!  Why  have  we  been 
making  thought  studies  subservient  to  form  studies,  instead  of  the  reverse!  And  in 
regard  to  the  first  year's  form  studies,  the  psychological  reason  for  geometry  is 
demonstrated  in  the  Kindergarten  system.  The  child's  very  first  knowledge  Involves 
fonn,  size,  distance,  measure.  Now,  then,  I  have  not  presumptuously  lugged  in 
algebra  by  the  ears.  What  is  algebra!  The  science  of  symbols.  The  child  has 
learned  hundreds  of  the  most  arbitrary  symbols  before  ho  ever  sees  a  schoolroom. 
One  of  the  di£Qculties  in  teaching  reading  may  often  be  found  to  be  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  things  and  their  symbols.  The  principal  difference 
between  reading  and  algebra  is  that  the  latter  designates  only  the  symbols  of  math- 
ematical relations. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  word  confer  (confere),  abbreviated  cf.,  is  used  fre- 
quently in  this  study  course.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  necessary 
evils  that  studies  are  divided  off  under  so  many  headings.  All  subjects  belong  under 
every  heading.  They  form  a  great  organism.  It  has  been  the  chief  fault  of  study 
courses  and  schools  to  disorganize  them.  Subjects  that  are  disconnected  and  dis- 
membered are  of  no  more  vital  value  to  education  than  are  208  bones  in  a  bag  of 
flesh  to  humanity.  The  thought  of  comparing  and  comparing  should  be  constantly 
in  the  teacher's  mind.  We  have  indicated  it  in  print  at  only  a  few  of  the  most 
important  places. 

We  have  not  made  much  use  of  the  words  continue  and  review.  It  is  to  be  con- 
tinually understood  by  the  teacher  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  place  indicated  will 
be  done  when  the  opportunity  offers.  The  whole  course  is  necessarily  a  continuing 
if  it  is  made  an  organic  whole,  as  intended.  This  also  implies  reviewing,  not  at 
stated  times,  but  continually,  after  the  manner  that  is  essential  to  apperceptive 
progress,  continually  relating  what  is  in  hand  with  what  has  preceded.  That  which 
has  been  the  most  remote  in  time  may  be  the  very  closest  in  relationship. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  course  of  study  I  very  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help 
that  I  have  received  from  the  writings  of  Prof.  James  Johonnot,  from  President 
Hill's  True  Order  of  Studies,  Arom  the  personal  instruction  and  inspiration  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Allen,  from  a  publication  of  my  classmate.  Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  doctor  of 
pedagogy  at  New  York  University,  and  now  principal  of  the  training  school  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  from  Dr.  Charles  McMurry's  book  Elements  of  General  Method^  and 
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from  the  writings  of  Colonel  Parker.  This  course  of  study  is  my  first  attempt  of 
the  kind  in  print,  and  this  is  the  occasion  that  demanded  the  verture.  I  bring  it 
straight  from  the  press  to  you.  But  hefore  the  ink  is  dry  I  find  more  places  to 
change  than  I  can  make  note  of  here.  Will  you  kindly  accept  this  beginning  as  an 
endeavor  in  what  I  trust  may  prove  to  be  the  right  direction? 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE   SCHOOL  TO  THE  INDIAN  HEALTH  QUESTION. 
By  Dr.  Mabtha  M.  Waldbon,  resident  physician  of  Hampton  Institnte,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  experience  of  the  Eastern  school  physician  is  limited  in  comparison  with  that 
of  workers  upon  the  reservations;  yet  the  limitations  are  to  a  degree  ofi^et  by  the 
advantage  of  constant  observation  and  control  of  a  small  number. 

Since  taking  medical  charge  at  Hampton,  fifteen  years  ago,  836  Indians  have  been 
tinder  my  care,  from  many  difierent  tribes  and  agencies;  originally,  chiefly  from 
Dakota  and  Indian  .Territory,  but,  in  later  years,  largely  also  from  tne  Neiv  York 
and  Wisconsin  reservations  and  from  North  Carolina. 

One  enoouraging  point  may  be  noted  to  begin  with — the  physical  condition  of 
Indian  pupils  on  arrival  at  Hampton  has  very  greatly  improved  within  the  past  six 

fears,  fhis  improvement  is  due  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
ndians  are  now  seldom  brought  diiectly  f^om  the  camps,  but  from  the  schools, 
where  they  have  been  clothed,  protected,  and  taught,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  be  before  there  were  so  tnany  workers  and  such  systematic  organization. 

All  diseases  due  to  neglect  must  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  work  of  the  field 
matron  and  school  progresses;  and  the  diseases  due  to  neglect  embrace  nearly  all 
that  exist.  The  neglected  colds  of  childhood  lead  to  consumption  in  the  adult,  and 
what  is  called  the  nattiral  tendency  of  the  Indian  to  consumption  is  doubtlefes,  in 
manv  cases,  the  natural  result  of  the  unnatural  neglect  of  little  children.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  superficial  diseases  of  the  eye  are  due  to  nasal  disease,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  nasal  disease  are  one  to  neglected  colds. 

The  habits  acquired  by  untrained  children  often  predispose  to  disease ;  for  instance, 
the  habit  of  mouth  breathing.  The  danger  attending  this  habit  has  become  well 
known  in  late  years  through  the  Work  of  specialists  in  throat,  tiose  and  ear  disease^ 
but  comparatively  recent  experiments  have  shown  an  added  reason  for  the  strict 
training  of  children  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  human  nose  is  an 
almost  perfect  filter  for  micro-organisms.  The  mouth  breather,  therefore,  IsdepriT-ed 
of  his  natural  protection  against  the  bacteria  of  disease.  The  correction  of  this  one 
habit,  which,  unless  attention  were  called  to  it,  ini^ht  escape  observation,  would  save 
many  a  child  from  deafness  and  catarrhal  trouble ;  in  short,  from  a  dwarfed  and  miser- 
able life.  An  earache,  also,  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  and  receive 
serious  consideratron.  The  ears  and  throats  of  children  should  always  be  carefully 
protected  in  severe  weather.  No  treatment,  however  skillful,  can  rob  nasal  catarrh, 
with  or  without  its  secondary  effect  upon  the  brain,  of  its  horrors.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention in  this  case  in  worth  untold  weight  of  cure. 

The  work  of  the  schools,  then,  in  the  words  of  their  chief,  is  ''to  teach  the  children 
to  know,  in  order  that  they  may  know  how  to  live  right.'^  Right  living  is  the  only 
road  to  long  living  or  to  useful  living,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom,  the  dormi- 
tory, and  the  worKshop  is  of  more  vital  Importance  to  the  Indian  child  than  to  the 
child  of  any  race  further  advanced  in  civilization,  and  hence  of  greater  physical 
stamina.  The  tendencv  of  the  Indian  to  consumption  must  not  for  a  moment  be  for- 
gotten in  this  stress  of  nis  transition  period.  The  foundation  of  a  sound  constitution 
IS  to  a  child  of  more  importance  than  an  elementary  education.  Without  health  edu- 
cation can  avail  little.  Food,  work,  and  play  are  the  forces  with  which  we  can 
raise  a  good  physical  structure.  The  subject  of  food  has  been  so  carefully  studied 
and  so  much  has  been  written  upon  it  that  it  is  an  easv  matter  for  anyone  to  make 
a  suitable  and  eeomomical  dietary  for  these  cases.  In  the  matter  of  work  and  play, 
experience  must  still  be  the  guide,  and  its  light  should  be  very  conscientiously  fal- 
lowed. A  regular  civilized  life  gives  a  degree  of  life  force  of  which  the  Indian  of  the 
West  has  been  to  a  great  extent  robbed  by  reservation  conditions  and  restrictions. 

The  health  rate  at  l^mpton  has  risen  in  proportion  with  the  number  of  students 
brought  from  advanced  schools,  and  from  agencies  where  there  has  been,  for  at  least 
the  lifetime  of  our  pupils,  a  Christian  and  school  iufluence,  and  a  mode  of  living 
approaching  civilization.  The  health  of  the  Oneidas.  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Sioux,  who  are  behind  them  on  the  road  to  civilization,  illustrates  this  fact,  as  does 
also  the  health  of  the  Cherokees.  Out  of  88  Oneidas  and  83  Cherokee  students  not 
one  has  died  at  Hampton,  and  only  one  after  return  home.  The  same  is  true  of 
Indians  from  the  New  York  reservations.  In  several  cases  these  Indians  were  un- 
sound on  arrival,  with  incipient  phthisis  or  more  or  less  active  scrofula.    Pulmonary 
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hemorrhages  occurred  in  Bome  cases  while  the  studeuts  were  in  school,  but  all 
responded  fairly  to  treatraeub,  and  improved  and  linished  the  course  satisfactorily, 
where  au  Indiau  from  Crow  Creek  would  have  died. 

The  work  of  the  school,  then,  is  to  build  up  from  the  beginning  ''the  whole  child;" 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  past  by  heroic  work  in  the  present. 

Free  j^yoinAstic  exercises  and  breathing  exercises  introduced  into  the  class-  room 
work  would  be  very  helpful  to  these  students,  to  relieve  the  tortured  muscles  unac- 
customed to  long  sitting,  to  expand  the  poorly  developed  chests,  and  to  form  a  habit 
of  qnick  obedience.  From  a  teacher's  standpoint  it  might  seem  a  doubtful  expendi- 
ture of  time  to  introduce  a  ten  minutes'  gymnastics  exercise  between  recitations,  but 
the  drill  would  be  very  beuetioial,  and  progressively  so  ^»  the  students  advanced  in 
years  and  became  able  to  take  more  complicated  exercises.  This  would,  in  a  meas- 
ure, take  the  place  of  a  military  drill  where  that  is  impracticable,  though  I  believe 
that  something  like  a  military  inspection  is  always  possible  and  always  healthful, 
and  should  be  recommended  both  for  moral  and  physical  reasons. 

Throagh  gymnastic  exercises  a  symmetrical  development  would  eventually  take 
the  place  of  the  rather  dangerous  proficiency  which  the  Indians  attain  in  certain 
special  directions.  Even  Indians  who  are  born  with  an  apparently  fine  physique  are 
often  the  victims  of  inherited  dittease,  and  many  others  who  have  naturally  a  fine 
mascnlar  development  are  unsound  from  a  strain  in  foot  racing,  ball  playing, 
wrestling,  or  other  excessive  exertion.  To  illustrate,  one  broad-shouldered  student 
who  suffers  constantly  from  cardiac  and  pulmonary  disease  says,  "I  run  foot  race 
mile  and  half;  I  take  first  prize."  His  trouble  began  with  that  foot  race,  and  his 
ease  is  a  typical  one.  A  fatal  hemorrhage  has  often  been  brought  on  by  the  violent 
exertion  of  these  untrained  athletes. 

Not  only  would  gymnastic  training  produce  a  more  symmetrical  physical  develop- 
ment,  but  also  the  self-control  and  precision  of  muscular  movements  gained  by  even 
an  elementary  gymnastic  drill  would  undoubtedly  have  a  subjective  influence  and 
result  in  a  firmer  moral  and  mental  poise.  The  more  complicated  exercises  require 
close  and  quick  mental  application  to  coordinate  movements^  the  muscle  responding 
to  the  n^rve,  the  body  to  the  mind.  The  introduction  of  kindergarten  methods  is 
the  first  step  in  a  course  which,  if  fully  developed,  would  result  in  the  highest, 
degree  of  self-control. 

The  ventilation  of  class  rooms  is  a  common  and  important  subject  for  discussion. 
It  is  often  difficult,  in  climates  where  high  winds  prevail,  to  secure  ventilation  with- 
out dangerous  drafts.  I  have  found  very  useful  a  sliding  screen,  used  in  some  of 
the  New  York  hospitals.  It  consists  simply  of  uubleached  cotton  cloth,  stretched  on 
a  frame  which  is  made  to  slide  easily  with  a  spring,  in  front  of  the  window.  It  occu- 
pies the  space  of  a  half  window.  When  slipped  over  the  top  sash,  the  wiudow  behind 
it  can  be  lowered  as  much  as  desired ;  or,  if  over  the  bottom  sash,  the  lower  window 
can  be  raised.  The  air  enters  freely  through  the  cloth,  but  there  is  no  draft,  even 
directly  under  the  window.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement  for  schoolrooms  and 
hospitals.  Another  good  arrangement  for  temporarily  ventilating,  as  in  a  dining 
room,  is  made  by  adjusting  a  board  18  inches  wide  to  the  upper  part  of  the  window 
frame.  The  lower  edge  is  brought  as  closely  to  the  window  as  possible  without 
interfering  with  its  to-and-fro  motion,  and  the  upper  edge,  which  should  extend 
an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  window,  is  turned  outward  at  au  angle  of  45  degrees. 
When  the  window  is  drawn  down,  the  wind  blowing  in  strikes  the  board,  and  is 
thrown  upward  and  towartl  the  center  of  the  room,  instead  of  diiectly  down  upon 
those  sitting  below.  Either  one  of  these  arrangements  is  very  good  for  sleeping 
rooms,  the  ventilation  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  they  are  often  the 
rooms  for  siek  and  well  together. 

With  the  maijority  of  Indians,  consumption  is  a  familiar  evil.  A  great  impetus  to 
hygienic  living  will  have  been  given  when  they  can  be  made  to  believe  that  cleanli- 
ness, air,  light,  and  sunshine  are  so  many  weanons  against  their  hereditary  enemy. 
The  tubercle  bacillus  can  not  grow  without  soil.  What  the  white  man,  at  the  height 
of  his  civilization,  is  beginning  to  believe  his  safeguard  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
Indian.  Positive,  explicit  directions  as  to  cleanliness,  sanitary  conditions,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  wholesome  home  life,  as  they  can  now  be  given  in  the  home  by  the 
field  luatron,  will  give  the  children  a  chance  to  grow  up  without  being  poisoued 
from  babyhood  by  the  exhalations  from  sick  beds,  and  the  floating  germs  of  tuber- 
ouloos  patients.  The  people  must  be  taught  that  dust  and^irt  are  disease  carriers 
to  be  feared.  ^ 

In  the  days  of  comfortable  wigwams,  good  food,  and  boundless  hunting  grounds 
^nstunption  had  little  soil  to  grow  in.  The  log  cabin  and  reservation  life  have  pro- 
dneed  the  tubercular  diathesis.  The  way  of  escape  is  b^  education  and  experience, 
which  will  lead  to  more  wholesome  living.  Christian  civilization  is  the  best  thera- 
P«itic  measure  for  the  Indian. 

In  being  what  he  is,  the  Indian  simply  shows  the  powerful  effect  of  heredity  and 
^vironment.    The  wonderful  influence  of  these  forces  is  best  seen  in  their  efifect 
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upon  the  Indian  race,  from  the  fact  that  the  complex  influences  of  civilization  do  not 
enter  into  the  account.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Apache,  the  weakening  proc- 
ess has  acted  through  hut  one  generation,  yet  the  physical  retrograde  from  the 
mountain  Apache  to  the  child  of  the  prisoner  of  war  is  immense.  Yet  in  this  is  onr 
hope;  what  heredity  and  environment  have  done,  heredity  and  environment  can  do. 
Make  the  environment  healthy  and  the  child  will  be  healthy.  The  past  with  its 
mistakes  is  behind  us;  the  present  and  all  the  future  is  ours. 

Let  anyone  who  wonders  why  Indians  have  little  physical  endurance  read  the 
account  of  the  transportation  of  the  Sioux  from  Fort  Snelling  to  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak., 
in  1863,  during  which  river  journey  of  one  month  300  out  of  the  1,300  human  )>6iDgB 
crowded  outo  one  small  steamer  died,  and  let  that  and  the  immediate  subsequent 
history  of  the  Crow  Creek  Indians  stand  as  a  type  of  the  whole  undermining  proc- 
ess by  which  the  Indians  of  many  localities  have  become  physically  degenerate. 

As  a  rule  students  who  are  sound  on  arrival  at  Hampton  do  well,  and  many 
instances  might  be  cited  of  individuals  who  were  unsound  who  improved  constantly 
under  treatment  and  finished  the  course  satisfactorily.  Immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  a  party,  after  baths  and  clean  clothes  have  been  given,  each  newcomer 

5 asses  through  a  careful  medical  examination,  with  special  reference  to  condition  of 
eart  and  lungs  and  evidence  of  scrofula.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
as  determined  by  the  examination,  his  trade  is  assigned,  and  special  diet,  when 
necessary,  prescribed. 

A  trouble  among  students  from  some  reservations  is  trachoma,  or  granular  lids. 
This  disease  is  measurably  contagious,  and  in  a  school  should  receive  the  closest  atten- 
tion, as  it  sometimes  becomes  epidemic.  To  prevent  the  spreading  of  this,  as  well 
as  more  contagious  diseases,  it  is  necessary  that  each  child  should  always  use  his 
own  basin  and  towel.  This  simple  arrangement  would  bar  the  way  to  much  tronble 
and  should  be  us  strenuously  insisted  upon  as  the  use  of  an  individual  tooth  brash. 


proper  treatment  may  handicap  a  boy  or  girl  for  a  lifetime.  Probably  in  no  way 
can  so  much  time  and  pain  be  saved  as  m  the  care  of  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  children 
of  school  age. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Hampton,  instruction  in  the  hygiene  of  everyday 
life  is  carefully  given  to  all  the  Indian  pupils:  to  the  girls  in  their  home-like 
"Winona  Lodge,"  and  to  the  boys  in  their  building, called  "The  Wigwam."  The 
formation  of  the  habit  of  regular  hours  for  eating  and  sleeping  is  a  matter  of  great 
importauce.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  pupils,  tliough  hard  to  teach,  do  improTe, 
and  many  finally  become  as  careful  in  the  details  of  daily  life  as  a  well-bred  white 
boy  or  girl;  and  the  effect  is  readily  seen  in  the  improved  health  of  the  older 
advanced  classes,  the  members  of  which  are  seldom  excused  for  sickness. 

During  the  past  six  years  but  three  Indians  have  died  at  Hampton.  These  were 
all  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Two  of  them,  one  a  Kiowa  from  Indian  Territory,  one  an 
Apache,  were  unsound  on  arrival  and  died  within  the  first  year.  Within  the  same 
period  one  boy  died  from  tuberculosis  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
one  girl  from  typhoid  fever,  at  the  North.  Within  the  past  four  years  there  has 
been  but  one  death,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Apache. 

The  effect  of  cheerful  surroundings  and  pleasant  influences  upon  the  Indian  is 
well  known  by  all  who  have  worked  long  with  him.  He  is  impressionable,  in  spite 
of  his  so-called  stolidity.  All  schoolrooms  and  living  rooms  should  be  made  bright 
and  attractive.  Flowers  should  be  cultivated,  aud  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside 
of  the  house  be  made  an  object  lesson.  Before  my  mind  rises  the  picture  of  an 
exquisitely  neat  dormitory  for  girls,  on  a  remote  reservation  of  northern  Minnesota, 
converted  from  a  filthy  old  trade  store  to  this  beauty  and  use  by  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  an  energetic  Government  matron.  The*  few  feet  of  front  yard  were 
crowded  with  a  ^lory  of  climbing  nasturtiums,  and  there  was  a  good  influence  in 
the  very  look  of  it. 

Games  should  be  taught  and  encouraged  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Basket 
ball  is  one  of  the  best  new  games,  both  for  out  of  doors  and  in.  Baseball,  tennis, 
and  the  old  Indian  games,  as  far  as  they  are  innocent  in  tendency,  should  be 
encouraged,  both  for  physical  and  moral  health.  The  young  Indian,  at  the  present 
time,  has  few  resource^* i thin  himself,  and  without  help  must  fall  into  dangerous 
stagnation.  A  monotonous  life  is  unwholesome  to  any  youth,  and  to  those  youth 
whose  introspection  can  develop  little  helpful  or  uplifting  it  is  fatal.  There  should 
be  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  want  to  help  the  Indian  to  relieve  him  of 
the  monotony  of  his  life,  to  give  him  work  and  play  as  well,  and  to  make  his  natural 
love  of  excitement  a  lever  for  his  uplifting. 

The  nervous  sensibility  of  all  Indians  is  great,  and  leads  them  to  unnatural  excite- 
ment and  corresponding  depression.  The  iuevitable  inheritance  of  generations  bom 
in  tumult,  war,  fear,  and  uncertainty  must  be  irritable  nerve  centers  and  moral  and 
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intelleotaal  faculties  sabordinated  to  the  physical.  Nature  demands  a  heavy  pen- 
altv  for  violated  laws.  The  ludian  has  ignorantly  broken  all  laws,  and  has  paid 
and  is  paying  a  terrible  penalty.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  extermination  of 
the  race,  a  portion  of  which  has  shown  itself  capable  of  a<luptation  to  change  of 
enviroDment  and  new  conditions  of  social  life.  Education  in  living,  correct  moral 
standards,  and  a  motive  to  stimulate  endeavor — this  is  what  the  Indian  needs. 

The  value  of  manual  and  industrial  training  lies  in  its  unequaled  power  to  supply 
such  a  motive  and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  body,  and  in  the  formation  of  enar- 
acter.  Id  Eastern  schools,  with  their  ftill  stafT  of  workers  and  all  agencies  for  good, 
inclading  the  summer  outing  in  an  iutelligent  family,  there  is,  in  addition  to  regular 
discipline  and  instruction,  an  education  by  insensible  absorption  of  ideas  and  the 
common  sense  of  everyday  life  which  is  ot  inestimable  value  to  the  Indian  pupil. 
Those  who  come  from  Western  schools  are  on  a  plane  where  nothing  is  lost.  Western 
training  enhances  the  value  of  every  opportunity  at  the  East;  and  the  Indian,  on 
his  part,  at  the  East  has  wonderfully  taught  and  interested  thousands  whose  ideas, 
kindly  but  vague,  would  otherwise  have  borne  no  fruit  of  helpfulness. 

As  far  as  I  have  known,  there  is,  with  the  majority  of  Indian  pupils  advanced  to 
thoughtful  years,  an  earnest  desire  to  help  their  people.  How  rapidly  they  may  be 
fitted  for  this  work  the  number  and  excellence  of  Indian  schools  will  determine. 
Many  are  alrea<ly  eq tupped,  and  are  doing  with  their  might  what  their  hands  find  to 
do.  The  fact  that  23  Hampton  girls  are  married  to  Hampton  boys,  and  as  many 
more  to  educated  boys  from  other  schools,  suggests  for  the  Indian  work  a  solid 
foundation  of  good  homes.  There  must  be  a  great  improvement  in  liviug  where 
educated  Indians  ioin  hands  to  make  a  home.  These  young  people  will  surely  care 
for  the  health  of  their  children,  and  will  put  into  use  for  them  the  practical  lessons 
learned  at  school. 

Here,  then,  in  Christian  education,  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  unwhole- 
some living.  The  conditions  of  camp  life  are  sufficient  to  predispose  the  strongest 
to  disease,  and  especially  to  engender  and  develop  pulmonary  consumption.  A 
vidoQs  civilization  is  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  camp  life.  The  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  tendency  of  that  life  is  constantly  downward  and  without  hope. 
Educating  the  Indian  means  ofifering  him  a  chance  to  stem  the  tide  of  inherited  dis- 
ease which  tends  to  sweep  him  away.  It  means  salvation  from  his  past  and  hope  for 
his  fhture.    lu  this  work  let  the  East  and  West  join  hands. 


SCHOOL  SANITATION. 
By  Agent  Fbbd  Tbbon.  M.  D. 

The  matter  of  sanitation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  men  from  earliest 
times.  Before  Hippocrates  there  were  treatises  on  hygiene,  which  that  great  master 
evidently  embodied  in  his  incomparable  works.  He  it  was  who  summed  up  the 
existing  knowledge  of  his  time  in  the  six  articles  which  in  after  days  received  the 
absurd  name  of  the  **Nonnaturals."  The  six  articles  were  air,  aliment,  exercise  and 
rest,  sleep  and  wakefulness,  repletion  and  evacuation,  and  the  passiou.s  and  affections 
of  the  mind. 

Herodicus,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Hippocrates,  was  the  first  to  introduce  gym- 
natitics  for  the  improvement  of  health,  though  gymnastics  in  training  for  war  nad 
been  used  long  before.  The  subject  of  hygiene  remained  within  very  much  the  same 
limits  until  physiology  began  to  be  studied,  but  it  is  gradually  becoming  an  art 
based  upon  tnat  science  with  whose  progress  its  future  is  identified.  It  is  only  in 
modem  times  that  it  is  made  an  important  care  of  all  States. 

My  subject,  to  be  of  value  to  you,  has  to  deal  with  specific  sauitary  measures.  In 
order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Indian  school  sanitation  I  will  point  out  some 
of  the  environments  of  the  Indian,  and  the  necessity  for  sanitary  reform  in  his  home 
M  well  as  in  the  schools  to  which  he  sends  his  children. 

We  will  start  with  this  fact  in  view,  thut  it  is  impossible  to  separate,  at  least  on 
roservations,  the  school  aud  agency  work.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  line  of 
^ork  done,  whether  in  the  school  or  at  the  agency,  must  be  educational,  and  that  it 
Wi  or  should  be.  Impossible  to  divorce  the  two,  we  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  com- 
mence. May  I  not  go  even  further  aud  unite  in  one  common  cause  all  work  done  by 
wbool,  agency,  and  church,  and  then  deduce  the  conclusion  that  all  efforts  for  the 
Indian  must  resolve  themselves  into  these:  Education,  civilization,  and  Christianiza- 
tiont  The  fundamental  principles,  or  perhaps  better,  the  crystallization  of  these 
^ree,  is  education.  In  thus  summarizing  I  have  purposely  included  all  the  work  being 
done  for  the  Indians  by  a  g'enerous  Government,  a  philanthropic  people,  and  sel^ 
•*crificing  individuals. 
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An  experience  of  nearly  ten  years  as  physician  and  acent  ha«  brought  me  in  close 
contact  with  the  school,  the  Indiau  and  his  home,  and  entitles  me  to  express  can- 
didly my  opinion  upon  the  important  subject  assigned  me  by  your  worthy  superin- 
tendent. 

My  appearance  here  to-day  and  my  frequent  attendance  at  these  meetings  are  due 
to  the  laot  that  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  work,  which  I  am  pleased  to  place  at 
the  very  head  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  of  our 
country. 

We  must  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  most  primitive, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious  race— veritable  children  of  the  forest  and  prairie,  who  are 
taking  the  first  steps  in  civilization.  Their  ideas  are  crude  and  they  gain  confidence 
slowly ;  their  brain,  never  accustomed  to  planning  or  worry,  is  wholly  nnable  to 
grapple  with  questions  which  to  us  seem  small  and  of  little  importance.  The  Indian's 
mental  assimilation  is  not  good,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  his  facaltiee  by 
means  of  the  ooucrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  and  for  this  reason  the  object-Ieeson 
system  becomes  of  so  much  importance  in  their  education. 

The  Indian  houses,  particularly  those  found  among  the  Sioux  and  other  Western 
tribes,  are  usually  small  log  structures  of  one  room,  with  one  door,  one  window  of  a 
single  fixed  sash,  a  dirt  floor,  and  a  thatched  roof.  The  house  in  winter  is  made  air- 
tight, every  crack  and  crevice  where  fresh  air  could  possibly  find  an  entrance  being 
cemented.  In  these  rooms  are  frequently  two  stoves  and  all  their  cooking  and 
household  utensils.  The  family,  sometimes  a  half  dozen  or  more,  live  in  this  room, 
where  cooking  and  all  necessary  work  is  carried  on ;  dogs  sknlk  about  the  place,  the 
air  is  polluted  by  the  smoking  of  a  vile  mixture,  the  excretions  of  animals  and  per- 
sons, the  exudation  of  open  sores,  and  the  expectoration  of  sputa  from  consnmp- 
tives,  which,  in  such  dry  atmosphere,  soon  develops  myriads  of  tuberculous  bsciUi 
that  the  inmates  are  forced  to  inhale.  The  women  are  slovenly,  and  usually  every- 
thing indicates  filth  and  a  general  lack  of  order. 

In  these  hotbeds  of  disease  helpless  children  are  bom  so  weak  that  ftom  the  very 
first  a  warfare  for  life  is  instituted,  and  with  almost  every  spark  of  vitality  sapped 
these  poor,  helpless  specimens  of  humanity  reach  the  school  necessarily  low  in  the 
scale  mentally,  morally,  and  physically. 

Dr.  Oulbertson,  of  Cincinnati,  once  wrote,  "Men,  women,  and  children  who 
breathe  dirt,  eat  dirt,  sleep  in  the  dirt,  and  work  in  the  dirt  will  have  dirty  morals 
and  dirty  characters." 

You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  about  50  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
occurring  among  the  Indians  is  from  tuberculosis.  From  Dr.  Keeland's  report  we 
learn  that  during  the  last  census  year  62^  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  among  the 
Onondaga  Indians,  in  New  York,  were  from  consumption.  At  Crow  Creek  Agency, 
where  there  are  about  1,000  Indians,  the  death  rate  averages  50  every  year.  From 
June  1,  1887,  to  June  1,  1888,  the  mortality  from  consumption  was  58i  per  cent,  for 
the  next  year  63^  per  cent,  and  for  four  years  the  per  cent  was  54^  of  all  deaths 
occurring  on  that  reservation. 

With  these  conditions  existing  we  often  grow  impatient,  and  ask  ourselves  wherein 
lies  the  trouble.  Frankly,  friends,  the  trouble  rests  in  this  proposition :  We  have 
not  started  at  the  bottom.  Everyone  who  has  hmi  any  experience  on  a  farm  knows 
that  when  the  tronblesomH  briar  is  cut  it  sprouts  again.  The  successful  farmer 
realizes  that  he  must  grub  up  the  roots.  The  mechanic  who  builds  a  house  upon  a 
sandy  foundation  soon  discovers  his  mistake.  The  physician  who  treats  a  scrofulous 
ulcer  by  external  applications,  without  any  efl*ort  to  tone  up  the  system  with  altera- 
tives and  tonics,  may  succeed  in  healing  the  sore  only  to  find  the  constitution  of  his 
patient  giving  way  and  sufi'ering  from  an  unseen  maJady  which  sooner  or  later  car- 
ries him  into  his  grave. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  Carlisle  or  any  Eastern  school  when  I  say  the  best  and 
most  lasting  work  is  being  accomplished  in  the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools. 
One  fact  is  patent;  tlie  whole  work  must  be  pushed  at  once,  and  until  some  revolu- 
tion in  the  home  lite  is  inaugurated  the  other  will  only  be  superficial.  Thanks  to 
our  generous  Government,  we  have  in  round  numbers  300  Indian  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  nearly  25,000  children.     It  is  realized  that  to  civilize  we  must  educate. 

The  school  should  be  made  a  mo«lel  home  as  well  as  a  place  where  every  branch 
of  industry  necessary  to  make  the  people  self-supporting  is  practiced,  physiology 
and  hygiene  carefully  taught,  and  stress  placed  upon  habits  of  cleanliness  aud  diet. 

One  of  my  first  undertakings  as  ageut  was  to  place  all  children  of  school  age  upon 
the  reservation  in  school.  After  the  first  eftbrt,  which  was  successful,  we  experienced 
no  trouble,  all  children  being  brought  in  when  5  jrears  old. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  admitting  pupils  who  have  tuberculosis 
or  scrofula.  We  can  better  understand  the  importance  of  this  precaution  when  Dr. 
Loomis,  of  New  York,  says  that,  with  one  exception,  there  is  not  a  general  hospital 
in  that  city  which  would  retain  within  its  wards  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  he 
believed  the  commissioners  of  charity  were  about  to  exclude  them  Irom  that  one. 
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In  1888  the  State  board  of  health  of  New  York,  in  its  annnal  report,  recommended 
that  the  following  requirements  be  embodied  in  the  law  as  essential  to  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  the  school  children  of  that  State: 

(a)  Buildings  »honld  rest  on  a  good  dry  foundation  and  be  constructed  to  insure  the  comfort  of  the 
^fldren  during  incleinent  weather.  (6)' Class  room  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  admit  light  from  the 
left  i»ide  and  back  of  pupils  and  the  area  of  windows  should  be  one-fourth  of  tloor  space,    (o  Xot  less 


than  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  be  allowed  per  pupil,  and  the  provisions  for  changing  air  whould 
be  made  so  as  to  seeure  each  pupil  not  less  than  80  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute,  (d)  The  tem- 
perature of  the  schoolroom  should,  in  winter,  be  maiutained  at  a  range  not  to  exceed  68*=*  or  70*^  F. 


(«)  ClooetB  should  be  provided  for  each  sex  entirely  separate  from  each  other  and  having  entirely 
separate  means  of  access.  When  situated  outside  of  the  building,  they  should  be  about  50  feet  distant 
and  should  be  connected  with  it  by  covered  walks.  Privy  vaults  should  be  utterly  abolished. 
Movable  boxes  or  buckets  should  be  placed  under  the  seats,  with  dry  earth  or  ashes  provided  aa  a 
dfiodorant. 

"Recent  investigations,''  says  a  writer  on  science,  "have  shown  a  smaller  namber 
of  bacteria  in  the  air  of  a  well-kept  sewer  than  in  that  of  a  poorly  ventilated  school- 
room." For  this  reason  the  strictest  attention  shonld  be  given  to  the  ventilating  of 
class  rooms. 

The  elimination  of  colored  pigment  from  the  skin  of  Indian  children  produces  a 
peculiar  odor,  the  atmosphere  soon  becomes  polluted  with  their  breath,  and  the  air 
needs  to  be  frequently  changed.  The  children  themselves  by  becoming  stupid  or 
sleepy  indicate  this  fact.  Teachers  should  throw  open  the  doors  and  windows  during 
recess,  and  even  between  times  children  can  be  drilled  to  march  about  the  room 
while  this  is  being  done — sing  while  marching  if  you  like— thus  avoiding  exposure 
to  drafts. 

The  arrangement  for  ventilation  in  most  schoolrooms  is  very  poor.  The  globe 
ventilators,  now  extensively  used,  are  good,  but  in  order  to  be  a  success  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  method  of  heating  and  the  poor  quality  of  stoves  used  should  be 
replaced  with  a  Lotze  Grossius,  or  equal,  schoolroom  ventilating  heater.  The  air 
should  be  pure  from  the  outside  of  the  building  and  brought  in  through  a  channel 
made  between  the  joists  underneath  the  floor  so  as  to  enter  the  heater  at  its  base. 
Krom  there  it  is  thrown  into  the  room  thoroughly  warm,  so  that  persons  occupying 
the  farthest  comer  are  benefited  by  it  and  feel  as  comfortable  as  the  one  nearest  to 
the  heater.  On  escaping  from  the  heater,  the  fresh  warm  air,  being  greatly  rarefied 
bv  the  heat,  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  in  the  room  that  it  rises  until 
checked  by  the  ceiling,  when  it  diverges  in  all  lateral  directions  seeking  its  level  all 
over  the  room,  and,  as  the  warm  fresh  air  is  t>eiug  continually  pumped  into  the  room, 
it  gradually  comes  down  to  the  floor  in  a  body,  tilling  the*  space  that  is  made  by  the 
departure  of  the  air  that  is  exhausted  from  the  lower  part  of  the  room  by  means  of 
the  ventilating  shaft.  It  is  best  to  use  the  asperating  chimney  as  a  ventilating 
shaft,  since  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  foul  air,  to  create  a  va<'uum  by 
means  of  heat;  or  to  aid  ventilation  the  plenum  movement  described  by  Morrison 
may  be  used.  Again,  there  are  arrangements  by  which  all  foul  air  rising  to  the 
ceiling  and  entering  re|||:ister8  is  conveyed  through  channels  to  the  chimney. 

The  Academy  of  Aiediciue  of  Paris  calls  the  attention  of  the  pnblic  authorities 
to  the  necessity  of  modifying,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  physical  development  of  children  and  young  people,  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  our  scholastic  establishments.  It  thinks  that  colleges  fur  boarders  should 
be  removed  to  the  country ;  that  wide,  open  spaces  should  be  set  apart  for  games,  and 
that  class  rooms  should  bo  improved  as  regards  lighting  and  ventilation.  The 
Academy,  without  dealing  with  the  course  of  study — which  it  desires  to  see  simpli- 
fied—calls special  attention  to  the  following  points^: 

Increase  of  the  time  for  sleep  as  regards  young  children;  for  all  pupils  a  diminution  of  the  time 
devoted  to  study  and  classics— that  is  to  nay,  to  seiientary  occupations— and  a  proportional  increase  of 
the  time  for  amunements  and  exercise;  the  absolute  necessity  of  submitting  all  the  pupils  to  daily 
exereise  in  physical  training  proportioned  to  tlieir  age,  namely,  walking,  running.  Jumping,  forma- 
tions, gymnastics  with  apparatus,  fencing  of  every  kind,  games  of  strength. 

It  is  cruel  to  keep  these  boys  and  girls  six  or  eight  hours  at  study;  neither  should 
teachers  be  required  to  be  on  duty  that  long.  I  have  seen  teachers  of  good  physical 
endurance  completely  broken  down  from  long  hours  in  the  schoolroom.  If  it  were 
in  my  power,  1  would  at  once  limit  the  time  ror  schoolroom  work  to  live  hours  each 
dav  and  the  time  for  study  to  not  more  than  four  hours  for  any  pupil. 

Her1>ert  Spencer,  in  treating  of  the  cramming  system  in  vogue  in  white  schools, 
says: 

This  overe<lucation  is  vicious  in  e^-erv  way ;  vicious  in  giving  knowledge  that  will  soon  be  forgotten ; 
^ioas  as  giving  a  disgust  for  knowledge;  vicious  as  neglecting  that  orficanisation  of  knowleiige  which 
Is  more  important  than  its  acquisition:  vicious  as  weakening  or  destroying  that  energy  without  which 
A  trained  iatellAot  is  useless;  virions  as  entailing  that  illhealth  for  which  even  suooess  would  not  com- 
PMiate  and  which  makes  fiailare  doubly  bitter. 

Children  should  not  be  sent  to  night  school,  but  shonld  have  longer  hours  for  sleep 
The  importance  of  long  hours  in  bed  for  children  that  are  growing  can  not  be  too 
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oarefnlly  considered.  They  should  never  have  less  than  ten  hours  of  sleep,  and  until 
eight  years  old  not  more  tnau  three  hours  of  study  each  day.  They  should  not  be 
required  to  sit  too  long  at  their  books  at  one  time,  and  during  study  should  sit  erect. 

Particular  attention  to  spacing  and  arranging  seats  is  necessary;  they  should 
always  be  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  perfect  freedom  in  movement  of  the  pupils; 
the  rows  of  seats  should  not  be  closer  than  30  inches,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
light  from  the  left  side  and  back  of  pupils.  Fortunately  seats  are  now  made  so  that 
children  of  all  ages  may  rest  their  feet  on  the  floor,  and  the  old  double  desk  has  given 
place  to  the  individual  seat.  The  school  committee  of  Boston,  while  perhaps  enti- 
tled to  the  credit  of  inaugurating  a  reform  in  school  furniture,  still  claims  that  sat- 
isfactory methods  for  seating  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  recommends  further 
study  of  this  important  subject.  The  best  is  perhaps  found  in  the  adjustable  chairs 
and  desks,  of  which  there  are  several  patents  on  the  market.  A  few  years  ago  Dr. 
C.  L.  Scudder  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  seats 
in  our  public  schools,  and  showed  by  means  of  photographs  of  different  schoolrooms 
that  children  were  seated  not  at  all  according  to  their  height,  but  according  to  the 
seats  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the  school-teacher  and  with  no  rational  method. 

Noises  of  every  kind  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as  they  Jar  upon  the  nerv- 
ous sensibility  of  the  pupil.  The  rolling  partitions,  adopted  by  the  department 
two  years  ago,  that  transmit  sound  so  easily  and  produce,  in  countries  given  to  high 
winds,  constant  rattling,  driving  both  teachers  and  pupils  almost  to  desperation, 
should  be  discarded  as  rattling  nuisances. 

The  use  of  blackboards  ana  a  poor  quality  of  crayon  usually  supplied  are  very 
trying  to  the  eyes.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  think  wisely^  that  white  boards 
with  black  crayon  be  substituted;  certainly  a  better  quality  of  crayon  should  be 
furnished,  as  that  in  use  is  simply  vile.  Many  of  the  books  in  use  are  miserable 
print  and  should  not  be  used.  The  authorities  should  make  it  a  rule  to  adopt  only 
those  books  having  print  that  can  be  easily  read. 

The  time  spent  at  calisthenics  and  drills  is  valuable  to  health.  These  should  be 
carefully  gone  through  with  each  day.  Singing  also  relieves  the  tension  of  the 
mind,  cheers  the  pupil,  rests  his  eyes,  strengthens  his  vocal  cords,  and  expands  his 
lungs,  and  for  these  reasons  should  be  frequently  engaged  in. 

Plenty  of  time  should  be  given  both  sexes  for  outdoor  exercises:  for  the  boys 
games,  formations,  running,  etc.,  and  for  both  sexes  gymnastics  with  apparatus. 
Girls  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  damp  ground,  but  seats,  awnings,  and 
hammocks  should  be  provided  where  perfect  freedom  of  mind  and  relaxation  of  body 
can  be  had. 

In  most  places  where  Indian  schools  are  located  the  country  is  subject  to  hi^h 
winds  with  frequent  atmospheric  changes.  Dust  storms  are  common  and  pupils 
are  often  alliicted  with  sore  eyes.  Those  who  have  weak  eyes  should  be  kept  indoors 
during  dust  storms. 

All  pupils  should  be  cla<l  so  as  to  insure  comfort  in  inclement  weather. 

The  practice  of  confining  unruly  pupils  in  dark  prisons  or  guardhouses  is  revolt- 
ing, and  in  most  instances  I  believe  unnecessary.  I  am  in  favor  of  disciplining  chil- 
dren, but  I  can  never  subscribe  to  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement  in  rooms  of  low 
ceiling  and  poor  ventilation.  The  dark-hole  guardliouses  found  at  some  of  oar 
schools  are  marks  of  barbarism,  and  I  believe,  were  the  truth  known,  the  death  of 
more  than  one  pupil  could  be  traced  to  them.  In  humanity's  name  why  are  they 
not  abolished  f 

In  dormitories  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  hygiene.  Buildings  should 
be  arranged  to  admit  of  the  best  possible  ventilation.  Many  of  those  in  use  are  old. 
The  matter  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  draining  was  entirely  overlooked 
in  the  architecture  of  these  structures,  and  ventilation  must  be  had  through  doors 
and  windows.  How  to  avoid  drafts  ana  still  have  constant  change  of  air  in  tnese  old 
buildings  is  often  a  difficult  problem.  I  would  suggest  that  when  no  better  plan  is 
feasible,  a  board  3  or  4  inches  wide  be  made  to  fit  in  the  window  frame,  the  same  as 
screens  are  used  on  sleeping  cars.  This  will  raise  the  check  rail  in  the  lower  sash 
above  the  rail  of  the  upper  sash,  thus  allowing  fresh  air  to  enter  between  the  two; 
or  the  upper  sash  may  be  lowered  2  or  3  inches  and  a  board  put  in  slanting,  so  as  to 
throw  the  current  of  air  upward,  thus  avoiding  a  draft.  Any  mechanic  can  construct 
a  tube  to  extend  fi'om  the  ceiling  through  the  roof,  and  in  this  way  secure  ventila- 
tion. Of  courne,  where  it  is  posHi  ble,  fresh  air  should  be  introduced  through  registers 
from  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  at  least  550  cubic  feet  of  air  space  allowcMl  for 
-  each  occupant. 

The  temperature  of  a  sleeping  room  should  be  kept  in  winter  at  a  range  of  from 
30*^  to  40^  P. ;  even  a  less  degree  will  do  no  harm  if  proper  covering  is  supplied. 
Upon  arising,  all  bedding  should  be  thrown  back — removed  entirely  from  the  bed,  if 
possible — mattresses  turned,  windows  opened,  and  beds  allowed  to  air  for  several 
hours  before  making  up. 

Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  pupils  occupying  single  beds,  and, 
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with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  for  very  Bmall  children,  the  doable  bed  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  storehouse  for  condemned  goods. 

Dormitories  should  be  divided  into  rooms  to  accommodate  three  pupils;  partica- 
larly  is  this  desirable  for  girls. 

It  must  remain  a  source  of  regret  that  the  open  fireplace  is  no  longer  in  general  use^ 
as  it  ftimished  the  simplest  metnod  known  for  heating  and  ventilating.  For  warmth 
we  rnnst  now  look  to  ventilating  heaters,  of  which  I  made  mention  in  connection 
with  schoolrooms,  or  the  heating  with  hot  air  through  pipes  and  registers  by  meana 
of  the  fan,  whereby  fresh  heated  air  is  driven  through  tne  buildings.  Next  to  this  ia 
steam  heat,  which  is  desirable  for  the  reason  that  an  even  temperature  throughout 
^e  building  may  be  secured  and  moisture  afforded  by  direct  radiation,  but  the  direct 
radiation  snould  only  be  used  when  proper  ventilation  is  possible.  The  plan  of 
placing  water  in  an  open  vessel  on  the  stove  is  a  good  one,  as  it  adds  to  the  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  takes  off  the  dry  harshness  of  the  air,  and  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria,  which  do  not  thrive  well  in  moisture. 

When  possible,  carpets,  dark  bedrooms,  and  basements  should  be  done  away  with 
in  our  schools.  Hard- wood  foors,  maple  preferred,  should  be  universally  adopted;, 
they  are  easier  kept  clean,  do  not  hold  moisture,  and  are  much  more  durable. 

During  vacation  an  abundance  of  whitewash  should  be  applied  to  the  cellars,  out- 
houses, and  all  foundation  walls,  a  coat  of  paint  spread  over  the  woodwork  of  all 
buildings,  blankets  washed,  beds,  bedding,  and  all  wearing  apparel  thoroughly 
aired,  and  at  all  times  deodorizers  and  disinfectants  freely  used. 

Children  wh9  are  ill  should  at  once  be  separated  Arom  the  other  pupils  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  contagion.  To  this  end  every  boarding  school  should  have  its 
hospital.  Children  who,  for  any  reason,  are  expectorating,  should  be  required  to 
use  cloths,  or  wooden  receptacles  pai-tially  tilled  with  water;  after  using  they  should 
be  promptly  burned. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  health  in  our  schools  is  the  present  unsatis- 
factory system  of  laundering.  Girls  who  are  not  strong  are  detailed  to  work  for 
hours,  liKe  slaves,  in  school  laundries  that  are  poorly  constructed  and  meanly 
equipped.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  do  laundry  work  such  as  is  necessary  in 
small  families,  but  to  be  required  to  work,  days  and  weeks,  in  the  laundry,  where 
they  become  overheated  from  steam  and  hard  work  and  are  then  allowed  to  ox)ol  off 
suddenly,  soon  breaks  them  down,  is  cruel,  inhuman,  and  I  believe  ^uite  unneces- 
sary. I  hope  the  day  is  near  when  steam  laundries  will  be  supplied  in  place  of  the 
present  mean  system. 

Man  can  no  more  live  while  imbibing  poisonous  water  than  he  can  while  inhaling 
a  foul  atmosphere.  All  scientiiic  men  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  ventilating  build- 
ings— and  drainage  is  every  whit  as  important — but  our  department  as  well  as  the 
general  public  ignore  the  need;  and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
m  the  process  toward  a  complete  and  perfect  sanitary  condition  is  the  inertia  of 
those  most  interested.  Difficulties,  someone  has  said,  are  only  made  to  be  overcome^ 
and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  helping  to  overcome  these  particular  difficulties  that  I 
address  you. 

In  locating  a  boarding  school  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  site  where  proper 
surface  drainage  can  be  had,  good  water,  and  even  the  soil  considered. 

Water  for  drinking  and  cooking  should  be  filtered.  When  cisterns  are  in  use,  a 
simple  method  may  be  had  for  filtering  by  building  a  brick  curbing  in  the  center  of 
them,  filling  in  about  2  feet  of  charcoal  and  sand  in  the  bottom,  conveying  the  water 
into  the  cistern,  but  allowing  it  to  fall  on  the  outside  and  around  the  brick  curbin|f. 
The  water  will  rise  on  the  inside  through  the  filter  and  can  be  raised  best  by  chain 
pumps,  which  aerate  and  keep  the  water  pure  and  sweet. 

Closets  are  a  serious  matter  tor  most  schools.  The  privy  vault  should  be  abolished. 
The  Pierre  school  has  a  very  good  system  of  running  water  through  a  trough  under 
the  seat.  I  recently  examined  a  system  for  desiccating  the  excreta  by  hot  air  from 
a  furnace  by  means  of  ventilating  shafts,  known  as  the  Smead  system.  While  it 
had  merit,  it  was  not  a  complete  success.  The  best  method,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
arrangement  for  dry  earth  or  ashes,  after  the  plan  suggested  by  the  New  York  board 
of  health  previously  referred  to. 

Bathrooms  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  school,  but  bath  tubs  do  not  meet  the 
requirements.  A  better  plan  is  to  tile  the  floor  of  the  bathrooms,  have  basins  sup- 
plied in  which  children  can  soap  themselves,  using  the  flesh  brush  and  shower  or 
rain  bath,  under  which  they  can  stand,  allowing  all  water  to  fall  on  the  floor,  which 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  slant  to  a  drain. 

It  is  important  for  children  to  be  always  provided  with  individual  basins,  towels, 
and  combs,  and  most  important  that  they  have  their  own  drinking  cups. 

Many  difficulties  are  presented  to  us  in  the  matter  of  sewerage  at  our  Indian 
schools,  which  are  usually  so  isolated  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  system. 
There  is  at  present  no  more  successful  method  of  disposing  of  sewage  than  by  distri- 
bution on  the  land.    There  is  certainly  nothing  more  dangerous  to  health  than  the 
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cesspool.    Drains,  where  used,  should  be  constructed  of  earthenware  pipe  laid  to  a 

E roper  fall  with  traps,  veutilHtors,  and,  where  large  enough  to  allow  it,  manholes, 
trains  emptying  into  the  main  pipe  should  never  enter  at  a  right  angle,  but  the 
Y-8hax>ed  joint  should  be  usedj  all  joints  should  be  perfectly  cemented.  It 
would  require  too  much  of  your  time  to  go  into  the  subject  of  drainage;  however, 
you  who  have  to  deal  with  drains  will  soon  realize  how  troublesome  they  are  to 
manage.  No  system  of  draining  by  pipes  will  be  successful  unless  an  abundance  of 
Water  can  be  used  in  flushing  them,  and  the  diseases  generated  by  ineffective  pipes 
and  traps  are  many.  Charcoal,  dry  earth,  quicklime,  potassium,  permanganate, 
chloride  of  lime,  phenol,  and  cresylic  acid  are  among  the  best  deodorizers  for  sewers. 
When  slops  from  the  kitchen  can  not  be  utilized  by  feeding  to  the  hogs,  they  should 
be  carted  off  and  spread  on  the  fields. 

The  food  in  an  Indian  school  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  but  is,  I  fear,  t4M> 
often  overlooked.  A  vegetable  diet,  with  beef  and  plenty  of  fruit,  is  the  most 
desirable.  Pastry,  sweetmeats,  and  coffee  should  be  served  sparingly.  These  chil- 
dren when  first  entering  school  must  be  taught  how  and  what  to  eat.  They  do  not 
even  know  how  to  sit  on  a  chair,  nothing  of  serving  food  at  oar  stated  morning,  noon^ 
and  evening  meals,  and  certainly  they  have  no  idea  how  much  to  eat.  In  too  many 
schools  uusavorv  dishes  are  served.  Stale  bread  is  not  an  unusual  article  of  diet; 
stews  of  some  kind  are  too  frequently  given  a  place  on  the  bill  of  fare;  broken 
plates  are  used,  and  the  table  presents  an  uninviting  appearance  with  a  soiled  oil 
cloth  and  tin  plates.  The  table  should  be  attractive  with  clean  cloth  and  napkins; 
the  dining  room  should  be  well  lighted  and  properly  ventilated.  I  prefer,  for  many 
reasons,  to  have  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen  in  a  separate  building. 

I  have  seldom  found  a  school  where  children  were  given-  butter  daily  and  had  milk 
to  drink.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  at  the  schools  under  my  charge  we  have  dairies; 
also  sheds  for  the  cattle.  The  boys  take  a  lively  interest  in  milking  and  caring  for 
the  cows,  while  the  girls  are  becoming  experts  in  the  art  of  butter  making.  Beaides 
the  training,  they  are  receiving  15  pounds  of  butter  daily,  and  10  gallons  of  good 
milk  is  added  to  a  wholesome  diet. 

lu  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  our  efforts  should  be  to  train  these  boys  and  girls 
80  that  they  can  go  from  school  partially  equipped,  at  least,  with  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  live.  We  who  are  living  upon  reservations  can  testify  of  the  results.  Yon 
would  be  surprised  to  kuow  how  much  influence  these  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
are  exerting  upon  the  older  Indians. 

I  am  in  favor  of  continuing  reservations  only  until  such  a  time  as  we  can  educate 
the  Indian  how  to  care  for  himself.  The  allotment  plan  provides  a  way  by  which 
whites  can,  at  the  proper  time,  settle  all  around  the  Indians,  and  the  day  will  come 
when  reservations  will  be  unknown.  An  irresistible  tide  is  pushing  to  that  end, 
and  when  it  comes,  our  work  will  be  well  done  if  we  are  able  to  say,  the  Indian  it 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  able  to  cope  with  his  white  brother. 


THE  DAY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  INDIAN  HOME. 
By  Lizzie  Lampson. 

WTiatever  may  be  our  opinions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  classes  of 
schools  which  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  Indian  education,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  day  school  is  the  factor  in  this  problem  which  bears  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  relation  to  the  Indian  home. 

If  every  Indian  child  could  be  placed  now  on  the  same  plane  with  his  white 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  schools,  held  as  rigorously  ns  they  are  to  the  exact 
and  vigorous  performance  of  duty,  surrounded  by  the  same  influences,  hearing  the 
English  language  from  all  tongues,  and  receiving  daily  the  lessons  in  the  essentials 
of  patriotism  and  citizenship  which  should  be  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  toward 
which  all  education  tends,  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  this  can  not  be. 

Indian  communities,  isolated  beyond  reach  of  the  public-school  system,  must  be 
provided  with  schools  of  their  own,  and  in  these  schools  many  things  must  be  done 
and  looked  after  which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  province  of  the  public 
school. 

The  day  school  must  concern  itself  not  only  with  the  school  life  of  its  pupils,  but 
must  give  to  the  Indian  children  a  large  measure  of  the  training  which  in  other 
communities  is  supplied  by  the  home.  It  must  be  vigilant  in  training  the  disposi- 
tions of  its  charges,  firmly  insistent  upon  their  personal  cleanliness,  it  must  conoem 
itself  with  the  health  and  physical  comfort  of  its  pupils,  even  with  their  proper 
clothing,  and  it  must  give  to  them  such  instruction  in  industrial  work  as  comes 
within  its  power. 
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If  the  day  Bobool  did  no  more  for  the  home  than  it  does  for  the  children,  caring 
for  them  and  keeping  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  civilization  during  the  day,  provid- 
ing for  them  at  least  one  wholesome  meal  each  day,  giving  them  the  elements  of 
literary  and  indnstrial  education,  training  them  to  habits  of  regularity  and  industry, 
filling  their  minds  with  the  new  ideas  to  be  got  from  books,  and  putting  an  aim  into 
their  hitherto  purposeless  lives,  its  maintenance  would  still  be  amply  justihed.  But 
it  has  a  line  of  usefulness  coordinate  with  this,  and  of  no  less  impoi  tanee.  Too  often 
the  only  civilizing  influence  within  reach  of  the  Indian  home,  the  day  school,  the 
home  life,  the  very  presence  of  the  teacher  become  an  example  of  progress,  regular- 
ity of  life,  and  the  thrifty  use  of  time  and  material,  the  importance  ot  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Even  if  it  were  not  strictly  a  necessity  to  provide  in  connection  with  the  day 
school  a  home  for  the  teacher,  it  would  have  been  a  very  wise  measure.  This  pro- 
vision keeps  before  the  Indians  a  well-ordered  household  which  in  many  respects 
serves  them  as  a  model.  They  are  keen  observers,  and  whether  their  calls  at  the 
teacher's  home  are  prompted  by  curiosity  or  some  other  motive,  they  carry  away  ideas 
whioh  reappear  in  the  betterment  of  their  own  surroundings.  Thev  realize  that  the 
time  has  passed  away  when,  by  reason  of  their  wandering  life,  all  household  fur- 
nishings but  the  blanket  and  the  camp  kettle  were  so  much  impedimenta,  and  are 
eager  to  possess  themselves  of  such  articles  as  add  to  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  home. 

It  may  be  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  day  school  to  trace  to  its  own  influence 
the  eviaences  of  a  desire  for  these  refinements  and  comforts  in  the  Indian  home,  but 
certainly  it  is  an  encouragement  to  anyone  who  has  the  uplifting  of  these  people  at 
heart  and  who  is  familiar  with  scenes  of  miserable  squalor  among  them,  to  see  in 
risita  to  their  homes  pictures  and  brackets  on  the  once  bare  walls,  mats  and  rugs 
upon  the  floors^  and  to  know  that  young  girls  instead  of  spending  their  aanuity 
money  for  articles  of  personal  adornment  have  brought  into  the  homes  bedsteads, 
rooking-ohairs,  dishes,  table  and  bed  snreads.  An  embroidered  lambre|quin,  a  cush- 
ion, a  vase  of  flowers,  are  in  themselves  little  things,  but  their  presence  in  the  Indian 
home,  showing  as  it  does  an  aspiration  for  improvement  and  that  its  inmates  are 
interested  in  making  it  something  beyond  a  mere  shelter,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Hie  preparation  of  a  noonday  meal  for  the  children  of  a  day  school  may  be  made 
to  serve  as  an  important  object  lesson  to  the  Indian  home.  'Aie  provisions  for  this 
meal  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  many  considerations,  but  a  predominant  one 
should  be  to  teach  the  Indian  housewives  and  providers  that  there  are  other  things 
to  be  had  fully  as  palatable,  no  more  expensive,  and  much  more  wholesome  than  the 
salt  pork,  hot  saleratus  bread,  and  strong  tea,  which  constitute  their  ordinary  bill  of 
fsre.  The  school  lunch  should  so  combine  meat,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  dried  fruits, 
as  to  form  a  healthful  regimen  for  the  children,  and  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the 
effects  of  the  unwholesome  diet  of  their  homes.  The  preparation  of  this  meal  fur- 
nishes very  important  industrial  work  for  the  girls,  and  teaches  them  many  things 
whioh  can  be  daily  applied  to  advantage  in  the  home — ^the  serving  and  clearing 
away  of  meals,  washing  dishes,  cooking  and  seasoning  of  meats  and  vegetables,  and 
the  making  of  yeast  bread. 

The  Indian  makes  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  the  injunction,  '*Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,''  but  the  presence  at  the  school  of  a  quarter's  or  a  year's  supply  of 
provisions,  to  be  used  providently  and  economically  and  so  expended  that  if  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  a  feast  there  is  at  least  no  occasion  to  fear  a  famine,  has  been 
observed  to  have  its  effect  in  an  attempt  at  a  similar  provision  for  the  home. 

A  humble  approach  to  the  outing  system  may  be  made  by  that  teacher  who  will 
take  her  girls  into  her  home,  one  at  a  time,  for  closer  instruction  than  the  school  rou- 
tine permits  in  home  keeping,  cookery,  and  sewing.  Here  they  may  learn  the  use  of 
many  utensils  which  from  the  character  of  the  school  lunch  are  unnecessary  in  its 
preparation,  and  they  may  also  receive  lessons  in  finer  cookery  than  the  materials 
ibr  the  school  lunch  afford.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  this  way  in  the  preparation  of  simple,  nutritions  food  for  the  sick. 

The  lessons  tanght  m  the  sewing  class,  which  should  be  a  feature  of  everyday 
school,  are  valuable  influences  in  the  home.  Indian  women  and  girls  are  ready  imi- 
tators and  show  a  really  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  needle  and 
scissors.  Comparison  of  mat-erials  may  teach  them  to  choose  in  making  their  own 
purchases  such  goods  as  will  be  worth  the  making,  and  that  one  garment  of  good 
material  carefully,  neatly,  and  strongly  made  is  worth  half  a  dozen  carelessly  made 
garments  of  poor  material.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  at  least  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  prevailing  mode.  It  is  no  small  step  toward  civilization  when  the  clothing 
made  at  home  for  the  children  shows  evidences  that  the  hand  that  fashioned  it  was 
Actuated  by  some  other  motive  than  to  ac<iomplish  a  garment  that  would  serve  as  a 
covering  with  as  much  baste  and  as  little  thought  and  trouble  as  might  be.  Indian 
children,  like  their  white  brothers  and  sisters,  nave  a  commendable  degree  of  pride 
and  self-respect  when  their  appearance  justifies  it. 
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While  looking  after  the  health  of  pupils,  a  teacher*^  miuistrations  shoald  not  be 
confined  exclusively  to  them,  but  shoald  extend  to  oases  of  need  in  the  home.  Such 
remedies  as  the  teacher  essays  to  use  should  possess  at  least  the  negative  recommen- 
dation of  being  harmless ;  they  should  be  easy  to  apply,  and,  in  short,  such  as  are  found 
in  all  well-regulated  households  for  everyday  emergencies.  Their  use  will  undoubt- 
edly save  much  sickness  and  discomfort,  and  occasionally  life  may  be  saved  by  timely 
attention.  Nor  need  this  be  a  matter  merely  of  philanthropy  for  the  moment.  The 
Indian  mother  may  learn  to  avail  herself  of  the  teacher's  example  and  to  keep  at 
hand  such  remedies  as  the  exigencies  of  her  particular  family  seem  to  require. 

Day  schools  are  criticised  for  their  failure  to  give  their  pupils  a  ready  command 
of  the  English  tongue.  For  one  person  to  introduce  a  new  language  into  a  commu- 
nity, to  compel  its  use  by  others  who  have  no  overmastering  desire  to  learn  it,  is  a 
herculean  task  at  best.  The  Indian  child  has  not  command  of  any  language  iu  writ- 
ing, has  not  the  powers  of  discrimination  and  comparison  which  come  with  culture, 
nor  the  strong  incentive  to  learn  the  English  language  that  actuates  the  mature 
etudent  of  a  forei^  tongue,  so  that  any  comparison  or  that  sort  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  difficulties  of  Uie  situation.  Moreover,  the  shyness^  the  self-consciousness^ 
and  the  fear  of  ridicule  which  possess  Indian  children  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
them,  except  under  circumstances  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  to  venture  on  the 
intricacies  of  the  English  tongue.  And  yet  tme  of  the  most  sig[nificant  and  encour- 
aging phases  of  day-school  work,  one  of  the  strongest  signs  of  the  hold  which  the 
school  takes  npon  the  home,  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  little  people,  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  those  who  have  reached  school  age  since  their 
brothers  and  sisters  sat  under  tuition,  comprehend  and  use  the  language  of  the  school 
when  their  turn  oomes.  Observation  shows,  too,  that  school  chilaren  frequently  use 
English  words  and  phrases  while  at  play,  thinking  themselves  unobserved,  and  that 
they  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  imparting  to  those  at  home  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  at  school.  So  that,  while  the  vernacular  predominates  and  always 
will  upon  the  reservation,  the  individual  child,  removed  from  it,  will  have,  as  a  result 
of  his  day-school  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  which,  when  he  is 
forced  to  use  it,  will  stand  him  in  good  stead,  while  at  the  same  time  those  in  the 
home  will  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  language  as  well. 

While  the  day  school  should  be  a  permanent  institution  in  every  Indian  village,  it 
is  not  in  any  de^ee  desirable  that  any  Indian  pupil  should  receive  only  such  experi- 
ence and  education  as  it  is  prepared  to  give.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  only 
throw  an  unfair  burden  on  the  school,  but  it  would  deprive  pupils  of  the  stimulofl 
and  sense  of  progress  that  come  from  definitely  finishing  one  course  and  entering 
upon  another.  However  much  an  Indian  parent  might  desire  that  his  children 
should  receive  a  higher  education,  comparatively  few  of  the  average  reservation 
Indians  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  steps  to  be  taken,  or  sufficient  energy  to 
take  them,  to  place  their  children  in  higher  schools,  and  this  office  of  intermediary 
between  the  home  and  the  more  advanc^  schools  is  an  important  part  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  day  school.  It  surely  is  the  place  of  the  day  school  to  consider  its  own 
limitations  and  foster  a  desire  for  higher  things,  to  regard  itself  rather  as  an  enters 
ing  wedge  of  civilization  than  as  an  ultimatum. 

Whatever  concessions  it  may  at  times  seem  necessary  to  make  to  the  spirit  of  the 
community  should  be  regarded  as  a  deplorable  necessity  rather  than  as  anything 
which  may  be  permitted  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  school. 
As  soon  as  may  be,  pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance, scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  attention  to  duty.  Strict  and  careful  discipline 
should  be  maintained — discipline  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term — training  for  the 
heart,  the  mind,  the  hand,  and  the  body. 

No  other  factor  can  be  so  potent  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  day 
school  as  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  home.  It  should  possess  the  thor- 
ough respect  and  confidence  of  the  community,  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
miMO  use  of  to  iuculcate  in  the  Indians  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Government  for 
the  benefits  which  accrue  to  them  and  their  children  through  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  them. 

The  school  should  be  a  bright  and  happy  place,  but  attendance  should  be  demanded, 
not  because  the  school  is  a  pleasant  place  for  the  children,  not  because  there  they  are 
warm,  comfortable,  and  well  fed,  but  because  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see 
that  his  children  make  use  of  the  opportunities  given  them  for  obtaiiiiug  education. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  speculation  on  my  part  as  to  whether  the  receptive, 
fairly  absorbent  quality  of  the  modem  reservation  Indian  is  a  natural  characteristio 
or  wnether  it  is  the  result  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  Gk)verument.  A  versatile  mod- 
ern writer,  who  typifies  the  Indiaus  of  a  certain  section  of  this  country  in  which 
Government  bounty  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  an  individual  whom  he  denom- 
inates Mr.  Picket  Pin,  says  auent  this  subject,  ^<  Every  subscription  to  a  charitable 
society  is  an  unwholesome  invitation  to  some  man,  woman,  or  child  to  cease  exer- 
tion."   We  may  think  this  view  extreme,  but  if  the  Indian  is  ever  to  come  oat  from 
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under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States  and  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits  and 
by  his  own  exertions,  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  who  is  at  work  in  the  cause  to 
avoid  anythinjj:  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  further  pauperize  him  or  in  any  way 
make  him  indi^erent  to  his  obligations  to  others. 

The  day -school  teacher,  with  a  better  equipped  home,  a  fuller  store,  and  a  wider 
knowledge,  is  often  called  upon  by  the  Indians  and  has  many  opportunities  to  do 
little  favors  and  kindnesses.  These  should  always  be  cheerfully  rendered;  but 
however  small  tbe  matter,  if  it  be  anything  which  involves  a  money  considera- 
tion, a. lust  equivalent  should  always  be  accepted.  If  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  doing 
a  neighborly  kindness,  the  idea  may  be  inculcated,  by  bald  precept  if  necessary,  that 
a  return  favor  is  in  order.  It  is  conducive  to  self-respect  in  Indians  to  find  that  it 
lies  within  their  power  to  render  assistance  or  to  do  a  favor,  of  both  of  which  the 
teacher  among  them  often  stands  in  need. 

If,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "The  child  is  the  epitome  of  the  race,"  these  charac- 
teristics, the  readiness  to  receive  favors  and  the  lack  of  a  disposition  to  return  them, 
must  be  the  result  of  surrounding  circumstances  rather  than  inherent  qualities,  for 
surely  no  children  were  ever  readier  to  do  willing  service  with  hands  and  feet  or 
more  generous  with  little  offerings  than  the  dusky  charges  of  the  day  school. 

In  no  branch  of  the  school  service  does  it  seem  more  desirable  or  more  necessary 
to  good  results  that  employees  should  be  retained  in  the  same  positions  through  a 
long  term  than  in  the  day  schools.  A  material  consideration,  of  weight  no  less  with 
the  teacher  than  for  its  influence  on  the  Indian  home,  is  the  teacher's  nome.  A  home 
fitted  for  temporary  occupancy,  and  broken  up  at  short  intervals  by  the  departure 
of  the  teacher  for  other  tields,  will  not  be  to  the  Indians  an  example  of  either  a  home- 
like or  a  permanent  home.  It  takes,  too,  a  considerable  experience  in  the  work  to 
show  to  a  teacher  the  possibilities  for  good  work  in  a  given  situation.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  overcome  tne  reticence  of  the  Indians  and  to  get  into  that  thorough  sym- 

Eathy  for  and  understanding  with  them  which  are  necessary  to  the  best  results  of  oar 
kbors  among  them. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  pupils  who  are  directly  in  oar  charge.  We  should 
understand  every  detail  of  their  home  environment,  every  peculiarity  of  their  mental 
and  moral  make-up,  and  should,  so  far  as  maybe,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  possibili- 
ties which  the  future  has  in  store  for  them,  so  that  when  the  time  oomes,  as  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  short  ^ears  it  shonld  come  to  each  child,  when  he  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  broader  experience  and  a  higher  education  than  the  day  school  can  give, 
we  may  be  prepared  to  show  him  his  bent  and  by  timely  advice  put  him  in  the  way 
of  entering  the  walk  of  life  for  which  he  may  have  evidenced  a  fitness. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  speak  specifically  of  some  of  the  most 

Eractical  ways  in  which  the  day  school  exerts  an  influence  for  good  upon  the  Indian 
ome.  But  there  is  no  phase  of  the  school  work,  from  the  songs,  games^  and  object 
lessons  to  the  most  practical  details  of  the  department  of  household  industry,  which 
does  not  have  its  effect  upon  the  home  by  reason  of  the  pride  in  and  sympathy  for 
their  children,  which  are  as  much  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian  as  of  the  white  par- 
ent. The  very  facts  that  so  much  that  the  child  brings  from  school  is  new  and  mys- 
terious and  above  the  requirements  of  his  parents,  and  that  there  is  so  little  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  reservation  Indian  that  is  of  pressing  moment,  give  an  added  interest 
to  the  school  work.  But  after  all  the  keynote  to  the  situation  is  in  having  a  little 
center  of  civilization,  a  place  which  will  help  to  inspire  the  people  with  higher  aims 
and  ideals  where  they  are  in  direct  and  constant  contact  witn  it. 

It  has  been  urged  a^ain  and  again  that  the  day-school  pupil,  retnrning  each  day  to 
his  home,  carrying  with  him  what  he  has  gained  at  school  during  the  day,  exerts  an 
elevating  influence  upon  his  home  and  family  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  in  touch 
with  his  surroundings.  Which  weighs  more  heavily  in  the  balance,  the  gain  to  the 
home  or  the  loss  to  the  individual  pupil  by  reason  of  this  contact  of  home  and  school  f 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  certain  phase  it  may  be  urged  that  the  loss  to  the  pupil, 
steeped  in  the  vernacular  when  not  in  the  schoolroom,  subjected  to  the  degrading 
influences  of  reservation  life,  insufficiently  clothed  and  improperly  fed,  outweighs 
every  other  consideration. 

If  the  only  consideration  were  the  most  rapid  advancement  of  the  child  this 
would  be  an  argument  of  great  weight.  But  while  we  are  ready  to  give  godspeed 
to  every  individual,  young  or  old,  who  comes  out  from  behind  the  barriers  of  the 
reservation  and  takes  his  place  in  the  world  to  work  his  way  side  by  side  with  his 
white  brothers,  it  would  be  indeed  an  anomalous  attempt  at  civilization  in  which 
the  inculcation  of  parental  responsibility  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  home  did  not 
constitute  prominent  features. 
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THE  INDIAN  DAY  SCHOOL. 

Supt.  C.  L.  Davis. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  of  popalar  fallaoieti  is  the  tendency  to  admire  the  super- 
strnctnre  while  ignoring  the  fonndation.  Thas  in  considering  the  system  of  Indian 
schools  we  discnss  with  great  interest  the  actions  of  the  Commissioner,  the  superin- 
tendent, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  other  important  subjects,  though  we 
find— 

The  poor  Indian,  whose  antutored  mind 

Sees  God  in  the  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind — 

rather  a  dry  subject.  The  large  bonded  school  and  the  well-equipped,  successftd 
reservation  boarding  school,  with  its  full  quota  of  employees  and  numerous  assist- 
ants, are  matters  ot  great  concern;  but  the  modest,  isolated,  uupretentious  day 
school  is  given  a  sort  of  sleepy  attention.  A  display  of  finished  work  from  some 
large  Eastern  school  attracts  the  attention  of  numerous  admirers.  If  we  could  get 
a  snap  shot  at  some  of  the  work  of  the  day  school — a  phonographic  catch  of  the 
home  talk  of  an  Indian  child  explaining  to  his  parent  about  purifying  the  blood  by 
cutaneous  excretion,  involving  a  lesson  on  the  necessity  of  bathing — it  might  he 
quite  as  interesting  if  not  so  highly  artistic. 

Would  that  some  artist  oould  paint  the  living  murmur  on  the  lips  of  some  primary 
pappoose  as  he  prattled  in  private  practicing  preparatory  to  repeating  to  mamma 
some  newly  learned  English  word  or  phrase.  If  he  were  so  skillful  as  to  catch  the 
glow  of  pride  mantling  the  countenance  of  the  dusky  mother  as  she  listens  to  the 
melody  of  her  little  tot's  first  school  song  it  might  be  found  to  approach  in  splendor 
the  halo  usually  accorded  to  Madonnas. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  little  day  sohool  to  the  Indian  as  a  people  is  simply  ines- 
timable. The  value  of  the  more  pretentious  boarding  school  is  calculable,  mathe- 
matically and  financially,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  relative  importance  of  the  two 
institutions  is  very  seriously  misapprehended.  The  work  of  the  one  is  latent  and 
must  be  thought  out ;  that  of  the  other  is  patent  and  easily  sought  out.  Each  has 
its  proper  scope,  and  there  can  be  no  justifiable  cause  of  controversy  between  them. 
Think  of  a  district-school  teacher  trymg  to  belittle  the  work  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities !  Think  of  a  college  president  berating  the  common  school !  Such  a  notion  is 
•imply  preposterous. 

Human  nature,  as  such,  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  location.  The  difference  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  environment.  The 
aggressive  Caucasian  having  encroached  upon  the  red  man,  necessitating  a  change 
in  his  mode  of  living,  it  becomes  his  bounden  duty  to  educate  and  elevate  tne  weaker 
brother  into  the  proper  manners  of  civilized  life.  What  a  grand  stride  forward 
would  be  made  in  Indian  education  if  the  true  idea  of  this  duty  could  be  thrust 
instantly  upon  the  public  mind !  The  standard  of  public  opinion  regarding  these 
wards  of  the  nation  must  be  raised.  But  assuming  that  the  people  genenuly  are 
willing  to  accord  them  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  conceding 
that  education  is  the  one  tning  most  conducive  thereto,  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  plan  should  be  adopted  therefor. 

Should  all  be  put  into  school — old  and  young — or  the  children  only  f  The  prevalent 
theory  seems  to  be  that  there  should  be  no  effort  made  to  civilize  or  educate  the 
older  generation,  bring  the  younger  ones  to  as  hi^h  a  degree  of  culture  as  possible 
and  let  the  old  race  die  off.  Eventually  there  will  thus  grow  up  an  entirely  new 
people.  This  theory  appears  plausible  and  practicable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
very  short-sighted  plan  and  works  but  poorly.  The  person  who  makes  a  good  reso- 
lution at  New  Year,  thinking  thereby  to  change  his  fixed  habits  and  character,  may 
be  astonished  and  chagrined  at  his  failure,  but,  nevertheless,  he  does  recognize  the 
failure. 

Civilization  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  whether  individual,  tribal,  or  national. 
Man  is  so  largely  a  creature  of  circumstances  that  the  degree  of  his  enlightenment 
is  estimable  in  the  factors  constituting  his  environment.  Necessity  is  the  most 
potent  civilizer.  Emotion,  sentiment,  affection,  appetite,  and  animal  propensity 
cut  a  much  larger  fi^re  than  all  the  intellect  in  the  world  as  motive  to  action,  right 
or  wrong.  The  cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  and  the  due  regulation  of 
the  propensities  should  claim  a  much  larger  share  of  attention  in  the  educational 
field  than  the  mere  development  of  the  intellect.  The  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions can  not  be  eradicated  bv  any  degree  of  culture.  Reason,  or  course,  must  be 
trained  to  ultimate  control,  and  even  to  absolute  sway,  over  the  little  realm  of  activ- 
ities constituting  the  mental  make-up  of  the  developing  human,  but  this  is  not 
enough. 

The  school,  as  such,  can  wield  but  a  very  limited  influence  over  the  real,  perma- 
nent life  character  of  any  individual.     Heredity,  family,   friends,   associations. 
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necessities— circumstances,  in  short — have  a  thonsand  times  the  inflnence  of  the 
school.  Hence  the  real  work  of  educating  the  Indian  should  consist  in  directing 
and  controlling  his  immediate  environment  and  helping  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
same.  The  one  institution  that  has  greater  power  over  character  than  any  other 
among  men,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  is  the  family.  Direct  and  control  the  diet, 
speech,  apparel,  and  notions  in  the  homes  of  a  people  and  you  control  the  develop- 
ment and  character  of  that  people.  Neglect,  ignore,  or  destroy  the  family  as  such 
and  all  governmental  eflort  is  barren  of  good  results.  The  whole  community  must 
be  elevated  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Tne  families  must  be  reached.  The  passing 
generation  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  growing  race  that  they  are  inseparable  in 
influence  and  interests.  The  religious  attitude  of  the  child  is  that  of  the  parent. 
The  parent  demands  and  must  command  the  child's  respect.  The  child's  home  is 
destined  to  be  among  the  parent's  neighbors.  He  must  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
affairs  of  the  community.     Kdncation  must  begin  at  home. 

The  day  school  reaches  the  family  more  effectually  than  any  other  means.  The 
ideas  and  inspirations  received  at  school  are  borne  daily  to  a  score  and  more  of  homes 
by  a  set  of  as  interested,  interesting,  eloquent,  and  respected  emissaries  as  ever  ren- 
dered diplomatic  service.  Parents  become  proud  of  the  intellectual  advancement 
made  by  their  children.  They  try  to  keep  up  with  them.  The  more  progressive 
families  adopt  the  English  language  and  enforce  its  use  about  home.  The  Indians  love 
their  children  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  something  for  their  benefit.  The  more  of 
their  old  tribid  customs  we  can  cause  them  to  give  up  the  better.  Families  are  obliged 
to  be  astir  in  tlie  morning  while  sending  the  children  to  the  day  school.  They  are 
also  constrained  to  be  at  home  in  the  evening  to  welcome  them  a^ain  upon  return. 
Thus  the  visiting  and  sponging  and  trapesing  about  characteristic  of  all  low-bred 
persons  are  liiuited  to  some  extent  at  least. 

Even  in  the  more  remote  camps,  the  day  school  gives  the  first  glimmer  of  the 
"white  man's  road,"  which  every  intelligent  Indian  admits  that  he  is  now  obliged  to 
travel.  Many  of  them  would  gladly  learn  the  way  if  they  were  only  accorded  the 
opportunity.  One  of  the  most  impressive  object  lessons  in  the  whole  Indian  service 
is  Dr.  Riggs's  adult  primary  class  at  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School.  Here  are 
full-grown  men  and  women  studying  in  the  laboratory  and  from  nature  and  from 
lectures  in  the  vernacular,  lessons  in  natural  sciences,  in  sociology,  and  in  denomi- 
national theology.  Every  da^  school  might  well  be  made  a  more  effective  center  of 
civilization  by  making  a  special  effort  to  reach  the  middle-aged  people.  A  course  of 
lectures  prepared  or  approved  at  headquarters  might  give  profitable  and  acceptable 
entertainment  to  the  grown  folks  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  teacher  could  read  and 
have  them  interpreted,  giving  the  people  something  to  discuss  and  talk  about  among 
themselves— something  besides  cursing  the  agent  or  indulging  in  f'£.cetious  or  mali- 
cious colloquies  about  their  annuities,  rations,  visits,  and  dances. 

While  it  requires  the  utmost  charity  and  kindness  of  heart  to  persist  in  efforts  to 
do  good  to  ungrateful  and  irresponsive  beneficiaries,  it  is  the  white  man's  duty, 
especially  the  teacher's  privilege,  to  do  this  with  the  naturally  proud-spirited  but 
necessarily  humiliated  Indian.  He  feels  the  degradation  from  his  once  free  estate, 
and  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  rather  than  our  scorn.  I  have  found  them  amenable 
to  influence,  by  good  talk  from  one  who  they  know  has  a  ''good  heart"  toward  them, 
to  a  degree  unequaled  by  any  other  people  within  my  experience.  The  esteemed 
friend  and  helper  of  their  beloved  children  can  find  a  listening  ear  when  the  agent 
or  even  the  missionary  is  heard  with  some  suspicion. 

They  are  entitled  to  detailed  instruction  in  matters  of  government  and  in  their 
duties  as  citizens.  The  agent  supplies  their  bodily  necessities.  The  missionary  is 
supposed  to  look  alter  their  spiritual  welfare.  But  who  is  to  teach  them  of  citizenship 
and  duty  as  members  of  organized  society  ?  This  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  inter- 
ested, designing,  unprincipled  politicians.  These  selfish  schemers  are  generally 
willing  to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  per  head  for  voters  each  campaign  to 
have  the  deluded  vietims  civilized  their  way  for  the  time  being.  But  such  gratuity 
is  utterably  abominable.  It  is  demoralizing  in  the  highest  degree,  not  only  to  the 
present  generation,  but  to  the  rising  young  educated  Indian.  The  teacher  is  one 
person  in  position  to  give  disinterested  political  and  social  instruction.  This,  of 
course,  must  be  strictly  nonpartisan  and  impersonal.  It  should  l)e  in  the  nature 
of  pure  information  regarding  the  functions  of  different  offices  and  never  descend 
to  a  discussion  of  local  candidates.  It  is  surprising  how  little  knowledge  of  citizen- 
ship is  possessed  by  e^  en  the  so-called  **  educated  Indian."  He  knows  even  less  than 
some  semicivilized  white  men  who  never  read  the  papers. 

The  newspaper  is  next  to  ueceswity  as  a  civilizer.  The  teacher  can  put  the  county 
paper  into  the  homes  having  children  old  enough  to  read  the  locals,  and  thus  put  these 
foreigners  in  their  own  country  in  touch  with  the  civilization  that  has  crept  upon 
them.  All  this  means  simply  that  the  older  Indians  must  have  some  attention 
besides  feeding.  The  whole  people  must  be  brought  uj)  higher  together.  It  is 
really  the  shortest  route  to  the  desired  end. 
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The  day  school  is  the  best  means  for  this  purpose  beosase  closest  to  their  life  loeft- 
tion  and  interests.  Their  number  should  be  multiplied  with  all  possible  dispatch 
and  their  efficiency  and  vi^or  increased  as  rapidly  as  interested  and  qualified  teachers 
can  be  found  to  perform  the  duties  faithfully.  These  workers  must  possess  the  true 
missionary  spirit  and  should  be  the  best  all-around  men  to  be  had  for  good  wages. 
Drones,  deadheads,  time-killers,  selfish  salary  grabbers,  and  temporary  tenderfeet 
should  be  returned  to  seek  for  sinecures  on  the  shelves  of  civilization.  There  is  no 
room  for  sticklers  in  the  Indian  day-school  service.  Willingness  to  do  anytbinff 
useful  and  ri^ht,  and  eagerness  to  find  some  right  thing  to  do  for  the  real  good  of 
the  people,  should  be  the  characteristictt  sought  for.  Practical  men  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  many  things  outside  of  text-books  are  wanted. 

Next  to  the  day  school,  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  Indian  home  life,  is  the  field  matron.  In  fact,  she  can  be  an  invalaable 
assistant  to  the  local  school.  The  homes  of  the  people  must  be  effectually  renovated — 
not  with  ruthless  violence  nor  domineering  directions — but  by  a  soul-searching  proc- 
ess, inspiring  the  mothers  with  an  ambition  for  something  higher  and  better  for 
themselves  and  their  dear  little  ones.  These  important  matters  require  handling 
with  delicate  touch.  Any  intrusion  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  is  to  be 
ventured  upon  with  most  judicious  tread,  with  most  earnest  solicitude.  An  inter- 
ested, careful,  courageous,  cheerful,  intelligeut,  strong,  self-reliant,  warm-hearted, 
well-equipped,  well-paid  woman  can  perform  simply  wonders  in  transmuting  hovels 
into  decent  family  abodes,  transforming  slatternly  slaves  into  neat  housewives, 
changing  hopeless,  cheerless,  careless  squaws  into  hopeful,  cheerful,  careful,  and 
happy  mammas.  The  field  matron  should  be  religiously  inclined,  but  need  not 
(really  should  not)  be  a  denominational  missionary.  Neither  should  she  be  one 
incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian  people. 

The  school  should  be  conducted  larj^ely  upon  kindergarten  theory  and  practice. 
The  older  pupils  should  have  individual  tutorage  as  far  as  practicable.  Concert  reci- 
tation should  be  practiced  sparingly  and  only  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.  Lan- 
guage is,  necessarily,  the  main  subject  for  drill,  instruction,  and  constant  applica- 
tion. The  idea  should  precede  or  accompany  the  word  in  an  Indian  school,  if 
nowhere  else  upon  earth.  Formal  teaching  is  so  easy  and  thought  development  so 
very  difficult  among  this  people  that  it  requires  all  the  persistence  possessed  by  the 
strongest  character  to  avoid  drifting  into  mere  word  thrashing.  The  greatest  good 
that  can  be  doue  in  any  school  is  character  building,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Indian  primary  school,  where  real  intellectual  effort  is  so  difficult  of  attainment. 

There  nhould  be  a  shop  and  garden  in  connection  with  the  school,  but  there  should 
be  a  teacher  with  every  class  wnile  engaged  in  either,  not  simply  to  boss  and  to  watch, 
but  to  teach  the  pupils  about  the  work  and  to  do  the  work  while  they  are  at  the  work. 
The  teacher  must  not  scold  under  any  circumstances.  The  pupils  can  easily  raise 
their  own  vegetables  in  almost  all  localities.  There  should  be  a  full  noonday  meal, 
largely  of  vegetables,  prepared  by  the  pupils.  No  other  rations  should  be  issued  to 
the  Indians,  except  to  the  old  folks  or  in  very  extreme  cases.  Make  them  produce  a 
living  and  save  it  up  or  let  them  suffer  some  hunger.  Furnish  them  implements, 
teams,  houses,  farmers  to  teach  them,  means  to  irrigate,  if  necessary,  but  furnish 
food  only  to  those  in  first  or  second  childhood.  Compel  the  school  children,  too,  to 
raise  their  own  living,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Some  rule  should  be  made  allowing  white  children  to  attend  day  schools.  Every 
English-speaking  pupil  is  an  additional  teacher.  What  a  pity  that  allotmenta are 
not  made  of  alternate  nections,  allowing  white  settlers  between.  The  sooner  that 
Indian  children  can  be  placed  in  the  frontier  district  school,  the  sooner  the  much 
mooted  "  Indian  problem"  will  be  satisfactorily  solved.  One  argument,  paramount 
to  all  others  in  favor  of  the  day  school,  is  that  it  most  nearly  resembles  the  district 
school,  which  will  eventually  supplant  all  Government  schools.  Our  best  wish  for 
the  Indian  race  is  that  the  day  may  speedily  arrive  when  we  shall  all  be  out  of 
employment  under  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs. 

To  summarize,  the  Indian  day  school,  assisted  by  an  efficient  field  matron,  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preparing  the  race  for  citizenship,  because  it  is  nearest  to 
the  home;  it  is  like  their  future  school;  it  influences  the  family  and  the  whole 
people;  it  keeps  the  children  in  touch  with  affairs  of  their  own  community:  it 
makes  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure;  it  also  prepares  material  for  higher 
institutions. 

Public  sentiment  should  be  cultivated  in  its  favor.  The  schools  should  be  intensely 
practical,  the  industrial  phase  being  foremost.  Teachers  and  matrons  should  be 
specially  adapted  to  their  work  and  be  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Thrifty  white  neigh- 
bors constitute  a  valuable  object  lesson.  The  Government  school  should  soon  merge 
into  the  State  district  school  of  mixed  races. 
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WHAT  CAN   BE   DONE   TO   RENDER   DORMITORIES   CHEERFUL   AND 

HOMELIKE? 

By  Sarah  E.  Spbnobr. 

When  asked  to  say  something  on  this  topic,  I  knew  of  one  school  ih  which  mnoh 
conld  be  done  for  iniproyement  in  that  direction.  I  will  refrain  from  sayinff  any- 
thing in  regard  to  wnat  we  should  ask  for,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Ramona  Ranch 
already  begins  to  feel  the  agitation  of  what  is  usually  termed  ''the  march  of  ciTili- 
zation."  Our  school  stands  on  uncertain  ground.  Already  steps  have  been  taken  to 
open  this  portion  of  the  Crow  Reservation  for  settlement.  "'Tis  the  beginning  of 
the  end/'  for,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  Some  people  want  a  goodly  portion  of  this  earth 
and  all  that  joins  around  them."  Still  we  try  to  believe  it  Avill  be  well.  There  is  no 
disputing  that  there  is  room  enough  up  and  down  the  Big  Horn  Valley  for  many  of 
the  homeless  and  landless  whites,  and  yet  leave  tracts  ample  in  length  and  breadth 
for  the  Crows  and  their  posterity  for  generations  to  come.  The  more  genuine  homes 
that  can  be  established  among  the  Indians  as  models  the  better.  In  this  way  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  bring  civilization  to  the  many  at  the  same  time  a  few  are 
being  sent  abroad  to  learn. 

But  leaving  the  matter  of  the  need  of  any  dormitories  in  our  school  to  fate,  and 
simply  remarking  that  such  as  we  have  were  never  satisfactory  as  to  size,  shape^ 
convenience,  and  height^  the  best  I  can  do  under  existing  circumstances  is  to  tell  you 
of  my  ideal  and  perhaps  in  most  places  practical  sleeping  rooms. 

First  of  all,  the  dormitories  should  be  high,  with  windows  enough  to  afford  good 
li^ht  and  ventilation.  Walls  should  be  plastered — hard  finished — to  admit  the  use 
ot  whitewash  brush.  If  by  chance  the  rooms  are  finished  with  wainscoting  they 
Bhould  be  painted  white,  and  not  some  nondescript  color  put  on  for  no  other  reason 
than  just  to  hide  the  dirt.  A  long  room,  with  perhaps  twenty  beds  in  a  row,  with- 
out a  chair  or  stool  to  une  in  lacing  and  unlacing  one's  shoes,  looks  unbomelike  to 
me,  and  is  such  a  reminder  of  a  hospital. 

My  ideal  dormitory  would  be  ample  for  only  eight  or  ten  single  beds.  We  find 
bare  floors  best,  with  not  even  a  rug  to  catch  and  hold  Montana  mud  and  dust. 
Happy  are  yon  in  floors,  if  they  are  other  than  soft  pine  so  slivered  as  to  make 
one's  very  imagination  ache.  Dormitories  do  not  need  stoves  if  built  over  rooms 
that  have  fires  in  them  all  day  long.  It  so  happens  that  our  four,  with  registers  in 
the  floors  and  built  respectively  over  dining  room,  boys'  play  room,  girls'  play  room, 
and  schoolroom,  are  quite  to  my  satisfaction  as  to  warmth.  These  rooms,  on  all 
except  the  very  coldest  nights,  are  of  good  temperature,  even  warm  enough  to  sit  in 
andrea<l  with  comfort  awhile  before  the  *' good-night"  service  and  the  call  to  bed. 
As  to  lights,  we  use  bracket  lamps  and  lanterns.  For  curtains  we  like  best  white 
muslin.  For  the  largest  boys  and  girls  a  good,  substantial  chair  for  each  is  desirable, 
and  for  the  "little  ones"  a  small  chair  or  stool  is  preferable. 

Whatever  the  plans  for  dormitories,  it  is  all  important  that  those  in  charge  have 
an  interest  in  their  work,  an  interest  in  children,  and  especially  in  Indian  children. 
Something  more  is  needed  in  one's  personality  than  mere  ability  to  put  children  to 
bed  and  to  tell  them  to  go  to  sleep  quick  for  fear  the  ghosts  (bugaboo  of  Indian 
youth)  will  catch  them. 

While  some  of  our  environments,  as  I  have  intimated,  are  not  such  as  to  be  desired, 
one  homelike  feature  we  have  had  unstinted,  namely,  a  reading  hour.  When  we 
were  a  mission  school  we  were  most  highly  favored  with  quantities — I  may  truly  say 
adelnge — of  pictures,  books,  papers,  magazines,  and  games;  and  even  now  (as  the 
children  say),  as  "we  belong  to  Uncle  Sam,"  the  same  kind  friends  remember  us  with 
current  periodicals  galore.  Selections  from  the  accumulations  are  taken  to  the  dor- 
mitories. The  demand  for  "  some  books  to  see"  this  last  winter  came  seven  nights 
in  the  week.  Around  the  tables,  with  pictnres,  books,  mouth  harps,  autoharps, 
slates,  paper,  and  drawing  pencils,  games,  and  the  like,  they  whiled  away  the  time  in 
reading,  storytelling,  song,  and  merriment.  And  while  the  older  ones  are  busied 
thus,  the  smaller  ones  are  calling  from  their  rooms,  "Tell  us  a  story,  please."  I  find 
they  do  glean  something  when,  in  an  informal  way  and  schoolroom  restraint  with- 
drawn^ they  are  allowed  to  loot  at  books  and  pictnres — peruse  and  question  in  eager 
attention.  They  like  stories  of  Indian  adventure,  of  the  army  and  the  sea,  fairy 
stories,  stories  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish,  of  trees  and  inanimate  things  in  imagined 
conversation,  and  as  they  advance  in  their  reading  they  become  interested  in 
geographical  readers  and  even  in  stories  of  philanthropy. 

I  imagine  I  hear  some  one  ask  if  we  decorate  our  rooms,  and  the  picture  of  ours 
comes  before  my  mind.  The  ceiling  for  a  width  of  a  yard  or  so  is  square  above 
our  heads;  then  a  slant  on  either  side  of  just  about  1  yard;  another  slant  and  yon 
reach  the  mop  board  at  right  angle  to  the  floor.    The  rooms  are  long,  and  our  roof 
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shaped — well,  like  a  rainbow  (I  wish  it  was  quite  as  high) :  but,  anyhow,  we  look 
within  like  a  cabin  on  a  riyer  boat.  I  have  often  seen  the  children  outiine  the  ceiling 
thus,  n  ;  and  now  to  hang  a  plctnre  from  this  half-ciroularly  constructed  dome  it 
wonld  dangle  after  the  manner  of  a  hanging  lamp. 

We  can  not  stay  forever  within  four  dormitory  walls,  nor  can  the  children  either. 
Why  all  this  expense  and  time  and  trouble  when  pupils  as  they  leave  school  go  back 
to  tne  tepee  and  the  blanket?  I  am  forced  to  admit  from  observation  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  seemingly  *^  return  to  tepee  life."  They  seem  to — for,  alas,  where  else 
have  they  to  go  ?  If,  apace  with  the  work  of  schools,  the  houses  and  farms  and  home 
surrounding  were  ready  to  receive  the  graduate  from  Carlisle,  Fort  Shaw,  and  the 
reservation  school  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  obliterate  that  phrase  ''gone  back  to 
tepee  life.''  I  hear  them  say  as  thev  return,  ''  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  live  as 
white  people  wish  us  to."  1  do  think  their  school  memories  are  so  deeply  embedded 
that  they  will  be  reclaimed  in  the  years  to  come. 

Apropos  of  dormitories  at  school  and  dormitories  in  camp,  the  great  desideratum 
of  the  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  bedstead,  for  it  has  a  suggestion  of  cleanliness. 
By  all  means  teach  cleanliness  in  the  dormitory  (the  ambitions  need  not  sigh  lor  a 
better  place).  Be  severely  clean — clean  sheets,  clean  nightgowns,  clean  pillowcases, 
clean  bedticks  (''pillow  coats  and  bed  tucks,"  our  Lillie  iidways  calls  them),  clean 
quilts,  clean  blankets,  clean  beds  throughout,  with  relentless  war  made  on  vermin 
and  pests  that  do  infest.  Sweep  daily,  scrub  every  week,  air  frequently,  polish 
around  often,  overhaul  periodically  and  not  spasmodically,  and  all  the  eilbrt  wiU 
some  time  tell.  I  was  glad  when  Hannah  came  back  from  her  vacation  last  sum- 
mer and  remarked,  "My  bed,  it  smells  so  clean;  I  am  glad  to  get  back  to  it."  And 
I  was  pleased  to  have  lusty  10-year-old  Vernon  call  down  the  stairway,  "  Come  up, 
please ;  you  forgot  nightgown."  The  care  of  beds  we  make,  as  much  as  possible,  indi- 
yidual  work.  It  is  quite  an  easy  task  to  secure  great  interest,  and  even  rivalry,  in 
neatly  making  up  the  beds.  Even  our  10-year-old  boys  can  bring  out  of  chaos  a 
room  in  which  they  have  had  a  wild  and  terrific  pillow  fight. 

I  say  again,  I  do  wish  the  conservative  Indian  could  be  induced  or  compelled  to  use 
a  bedstead.  Amy  related  her  plight  after  one  vacation  in  this  fashion :  "  I  dreamed 
I  hear  the  breakfast  bell.  I  put  my  feet  out  of  bed  quick,  and  1  just  hurt  myself 
'cause  the  ground  it  was  right  there."  One  good  thing  does  so  lead  to  another.  A 
bedstead  requires  a  passable  house,  and  with  the  two  I  believe  the  bedding  would 
rise  up,  as  it  were,  ofi  the  ground.  I  see  in  camps  good  bedding,  even  fine ;  sometimes 
blankets  and  quilts.  Mattresses  are  getting  common,  and  piUows  just  a  trifie  fashion- 
able. Our  Amy  graduated  this  summer  and  wanted  her  pillow  to  take  home  with  her. 
It  is  the  bedding  right  on  the  ground  that  causes  so  much  disorder  and  uucleanliness 
incident  to  camp  life.  I  feel  positive  from  what  I  have  observed  that  with  the  bed- 
steads sheets  and  pillowcases  would  speedily  follow,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that 
Vernon  would  want  "some  nightgown,"  too,  in  camp. 

In  all  our  work  in  dormitories  or  elsewhere  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  influences 
that  go  outside  our  walls.  Influences  often  mean  little  things  carefully  attended  to, 
if  I  may  offer  an  illustration  or  two  before  I  stop. 

Five  years  ago  Julia,  then  11  years  old,  was  sweeping,  and  was  reprimanded 
for  windrows  of  dirt  left  along  the  dormitory  floor.  The  teacher  said :  "  Now,  Julia, 
when  you  go  home  you  will  wish  to  sweep  your  own  house  very  neatly,  won't  you?" 
Julia  rejoined,  in  a  tone  implying,  "You're  not  well  posted  in  Indian  affairs,''  ** We 
won't  live  in  houses."  And  at  that  time  the  teacher  could  not  gainsay  it.  Two 
years  more  and  Julia  graduates,  but  her  attitude  and  talk  about  houses  now  are  very 
different  indeed. 

A  few  years  ago  a  boy  of  16  left  our  school  and  enlisted  at  Fort  Custer.  He  was 
in  the  service  two  years,  and  when  his  time  was  up  and  his  clothes  worn  out  he  of 
necessity  returned  to  the  blanket.  Soon  after  he  married  a  girl  from  the  Catholio 
mission,  who  also  had  returned  to  the  blanket.  A  short  time  ago  Victor  and  Mary 
visited  us,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  exhibiting  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  dressed  (I 
wish  you  would  take  note)  in  the  daintiest  of  "white-baby"  dresses,  lace  trimmed, 
and  blue  silk  hood,  beribboned;  and  Victor  took  pains  to  tell  that,  when  at  the  fort, 
agency,  and  other  places,  they  bought  milk  for  the  little  one.  It  is  strange,  but  true, 
I  have  noticed  in  this  and  other  cases  some  little  influence  lingers  of  school  habits, 
food,  and  dress.  Surely  hope  does  lie  in  the  young.  This  little  child  has  on  its  peo- 
ple's discarded  dress,  and  I  wish  I  might  say  when  it  slept  it  were  somewhere  else 
than  in  a  blanket  on  the  ground.  If  something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  our  dormi- 
tories more  homelike,  it  will  involve  the  greater  question:  Can  progress  be  made  so 
that  when  Victor  and  Mary's  little  Victoria  has  grown  to  womanhood  she  will  have 
something  more  permanent  than  a  smoky  tepee  for  a  house,  the  ground  for  a  mat- 
tress, and  a  bag  of  meat  for  a  pillow? 

One  time  I  was  attending  a  church  convention  at  Arcadia,  Wis.,  and  happened  to 
be  entertained  by  a  family  whose  son  had  just  graduated  from  the  university  at 
Madison.    Our  hostess  was  taking  us  all  about  her  pretty  house,  and  finally  we  came 
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to  what  she  called  ''John's  room."  With  an  exceedingly  pleasant  manner  she  said: 
**This  is  John's  room.  He  graduated  at  the  State  University,  you  know."  (As  I  was 
then  liying  at  Madison ,  I  had  heard  of  this  very  J ohn. )  ''  There  are  his  books.  There 
are  his  pictures  of  students  and  professors.  He's  got  the  walls  so  full  that  I  put  the 
rest  in  that  big  box  there.  There  are  all  his  knick-knacks  and  bric-a-brac,  and  he 
just  would  have  that  writing  desk.  When  John  was  at  the  university  he  got  notions, 
ao  I  had  to  paper  and  carpet  and  fix  up  this  room  for  him."  Influences !  Influences ! 
WeU,  now  let  us  give  the  Absoraka  notions.  Insist  on  notions.  Talk  notions. 
Preacli  notions,  and  they  will  finally,  like  Mrs.  Gaveny's  John,  imbibe  ''some  notions  " 
that  will  after  awhile  abide. 


INSTITUTE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  INSTITUTE. 
Monday,  August  3 — Evening  seaaiony  8  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome, 

Prof.  Madison  Babcock,  Saperin  ten  dent  City  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hon.  Samuel  T.  Black,  State  Superintendent  Pnblic  Instmction,  California. 

Response W.  N.  H ailm ann.  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Duty  of  the  Respective  States  with  Reference  to  the  Education  of  the  Indians  within 
their  Borders.. Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Tuesday,  August  ^^Moming  «f»«iofi,  9  a.  m. 

Industries  of  California  Indians, 

Capt.  W.  E.  Dougherty,  Acting  Agent,  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal. 
Industries  of  Washington  Indians, 

Dr.  R.  E.  L.  Newberne,  Superintendent  Puyallup  School,  Wash. 
Present  Status  of  the  Round  Valley  (Cal.)  Indians, 

Miss  Alice  Eveland,  Seamstress,  Round  Valley  School,  Cal. 
The  Moquis Ralph  P.  CoixiNS,  Superintendent  Reams  Canyon  School,  Ariz. 

Afternoon  seBeion,  2  p.  m. 

Importance  of  Teaching  Economy  to  Indian  Children, 

Margaret  A.  Peter,  Teacher,  Round  Valley  School,  CaL 
Advanced  Language  Work, 

£.  C.  Nardin,  Assistant  Superintendent  Salem  School,  Orag. 
George  V.  Goshorn,  Superintendent  Uintah  School,  Utah. 
The  Reservation  Day  School  as  a  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Charles  E.  Burton,  Teacher,  Mission  Agency  Day  School,  CaL 
The  Kindergarten Bell  Dean,  Teacher,  Mission  Agency  Day  School,  CaL 

Evening  seseion,  8  p,  m, 

Self-Help  among  Indians. ..Edward  Ament,  Superintendent  Greenville  School,  Cal. 

Harwood  Hall,  Superintendent  PhoBnix  School,  Ariz. 
The  Mission  Indians Francisco  Estudillo,  Agent,  Mission,  etc..  Agency,  Cal. 

Wednesday,  August  b— Morning  acBsion,  9  a.  m. 

Manual  Training A.  H.  Heinemann,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Education  of  Indian  Girls Jessie  W.  Cook,  Teacher,  Pima  School,  Aris. 

Plans  and  Methods  at  Carlisle, 

Miss  M.  Burgess,  Superintendent  Printing,  Carlisle  School,  Pa. 

Afternoon  eesHon,  S  p.  m. 

Industrial  Training  in  Reservation  Schools, 

Calvin  Asbury,  Superintendent  Takima  School,  Wash. 
Miscellaneous  School  Work, 

Sarah  E.  Morris,  Teacher,  Mission  Agency  Day  School,  CaL 
Popular  Education W.  Vincent  Graves,  Superintendent  Silets  School,  Oreg. 
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Thursday,  August  6 — Morning  seBsion,  9  a.  m. 

School  Sanitation, 

Dr.  O.  J.  West,  Clerk  and  Acting  Physician,  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho, 
Dr.  A.  L.  WiLGUS,  Physician,  Yakima  Agency,  Wash. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Wainwrigut,  Physician,  Mission  Agency,  Cal. 

Afternoon  session,  £p,  m. 
Common  Sense  in  Ednoation W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Friday,  August  7 — Morning  session,  9  a,  m. 

How  Can  the  Dormitory  be  Made  Cheerfal  and  Homelike  f 

JosEPUiNS  Rakestraw,  Matron,  Salem  School,  Oreg. 
LiDA  W.  QuiNBY,  Matron,  Puyallap  School,  Wash. 
The  Day  School  and  the  Indian  Home, 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Salsberry,  Day  School  Teacher,  Mission  Agency,  Cal. 
The  W^ork  of  the  Field  Matron, 

Miss  Julia  M.  French,  Field  Matron,  Mission  Agency,  Cal. 

Afternoon  session,  S  p,  m. 

Practical  Education  of  Indians, 

£.  F.  Thomas,  Day  School  Teacher,  Mission  Agency,  Cal. 
Manual  Training J.  E.  Youngblood,  Superintendent  Neah  Bay  School,  Wash. 
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THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 
By  ActiDff  Agent  Capt.  W.  E.  Douqhebtt. 

Of  the  industrial  life  of  the  California  Indians,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  has  jnst 
began.  When  in  the  primitive  state,  not  long  ago,  they  did  not  follow  any  occupa- 
tion whatever  that  can  bo  called  an  industry,  the  manufacture  of  the  mechanical 
means  and  devices  by  which  fish  and  game  were  procured  and  by  which  seeds  and 
acorns  were  stored  and  converted  into  food  being  the  outer  limit  of  their  produc- 
tive labor  and  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  struggle  for  survival,  that  never 
ceased  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  nor  of  the  tribe. 

In  this  condition,  productive  industry  or  husbandry  of  any  kind  was  impossible, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  great  organized  tribes  and  no  stron*;  patri- 
archal government  and  authority,  as  among  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
of  the  plains,  among  whom  some  of  the  arts  of  peace  were  practiced,  and  among 
some  of  whom  agriculture  was  about  as  far  advanced  as  it  could  be  without  the  use 
of  horses  and  iron  implements. 

Nevertheless  the  primitive  life  of  the  California  Indian  was  not  one  of  indolence. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  from  day  to  day  to  maintain  existence,  which  in  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  the  resources  of  nature  was  not  always  difficult,  but  became  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  when  these  resources  failed,  as  no  doubt  they  often  did,  for 
the  Indians  have  traditions  of  times  of  great  scarcity  and  suffering.  This  phase  of 
Indian  life,  therefore,  never  had  in  it  the  poetic  realism  and  the  Arcadian  simplicity 
that  are  depicted  in  romance  by  writers  who  knew  the  Indian  from  afar— about  as 
far  as  some  who  now  write  about  him.  The  conditions  of  primitive  Indian  life  were 
hard  and  toilsome;  labor  and  hardship  were  unremitting,  and  the  brief  span  of 
individual  life  was  full  of  want  and  privation  as  well  as  of  tumult  and  danger. 
Industry  of  any  kind  was  unknown  and  impossible. 

The  relics  of  this  condition  of  existence  have  nearly  disappeared.  In  some  of  the 
remote  places  in  California,  still  inhabited  by  Indians  who  live  to  some  extent  in  the 
old  way,  the  paraphernalia  of  the  primitive  life  may  still  be  found  in  use  in  the 
daily  routine  of  tishing,  root  and  seed  gathering,  and  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and 
a  few  of  the  older  people  may  still  be  found  in  a  condition  of  life  that  is  but  a  short 
remove  from  the  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  the  nomadic  time. 

The  first  departure  from  the  primitive  Avay  of  Indian  life  in  California  was  wrought 
by  the  Franciscan  monks,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Under  the 
protection  and  tuition  of  those  men  the  Indians  experienced  a  renaissance.  They 
abandoned  their  nomadic  life  for  a  communistic  one,  gave  up  their  native  super- 
stitions for  those  of  the  middle  ages,  and  gradually  became  herders,  agriculturists, 
mechanics,  and  builders,  and  for  nearly  a  century  lived  contented,  in  a  state  of  indus- 
trial subjection  that  gave  them  peace  and  abundance,  and  more  than  doubled  their 
population  in  that  time,  during  which  they  established  the  foundation  of  the  present 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  that  region.  It  was  a  sixteenth-century  civilization,  and 
had  reached  its  possible  limit  long  before  it  was  submerged  in  the  tide  of  a  superior 
force  two  hundred  years  younger,  and  of  irrestible  power;  but  it  proved  the  capacity 
of  the  Indians  for  productive  industry  and  for  political  advancement — two  character- 
istics that  have  not  yet  been  sufiicieutly  recognized  by  the  people  nor  by. the 
Government. 

Under  the  present  comprehensive  and  liberal  policy  in  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs,  the  conditions  are  mure  favorable  for  successful  and  enduring  results,  and 
now,  instead  of  being  a  century  or  more  behind  the  front  of  productive  industry, 
the  very  great  majority  of  the  reservation  Indians  of  the  State  are  with  it  and  a  part 
of  it. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  people  of  the  reservations  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  have  entirely  abandoned  the  village  life  which  succeeded  the  nomadio 
state,  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and  have  established  on  them  permanent 
and  desirable  homes,  independent  of  tribal  customs  and  laws,  and  are  now  sustain- 
ing themselves  wholly  by  agriculture  and  manual  labor.  Every  ablebodied  man 
and  boy  is  a  laborer  in  some  occupation.  Some  have  learned  trades  and  are  good 
workmen ;  all  are  farmers  in  addition  to  any  other  following.  The  women  are  expert 
"with  the  needle  and  mnny  of  them  are  capable  seamstresses  and  milliners.  The  New 
Home  Company,  having  generously  offered  to  supply  Indians  with  their  sewing 
machine  at  a  reduced  rate,  this  machine  is  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  household 
that  can  afford  it,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  to  state  that  the  old  and  infirm  alone 
have  the  monopoly  of  basket  making,  an  occupation  suggestive  only  of  the  poverty 
of  the  former  life.  The  people  manufacture  tneir  own  lumber,  construct  their  own 
buildings,  fences,  fiumes,  and  bridges,  and  build  their  own  roads,  and,  in  a  few  years 
have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  to  the  resources  of  the  localities  in  which 
they  live,  more  than  double  the  amount  that  has  been  added  in  the  same  length  of 
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time  by  the  same  number  of  the  white  people  who  occupy  the  territory  adjoining 
them. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  on  the  southern  reservations  the  same  activity  pre- 
vails, and  that  many  of  the  people  are  becoming  successful  orchardists,  agricultur- 
istSj  and  stock  farmers,  the  diversity  of  soil  and  elevation  being  factors  in  the 
variation  of  their  industrial  pursuits. 

On  the  arable  reservations  the  Indians  are  above  the  average  as  farmers,  because 
they  cultivate  small  tracts  and  never  leave  their  homes;  and  their  orchards,  though 
as  yet  limited  in  area,  produce  some  of  the  finest  frait  in  the  State.  I  am  not 
£Eimiliar  with  the  industrial  condition  of  the  southern  Indians  and  can  not  be  more 
specific,  but  on  the  northern  reservations  the  product  of  Indian  labor  last  year  was 
verj'  nearly  50  per  cent  above  what  was  necessary  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
year  the  excess  will  probably  be  greater,  and  we  hope  next  year  to  be  in  a  condition 
that  will  enable  us  to  withdraw  the  Government  establishments  and  leave  the  people 
dependent  upon  their  own  resources 

The  only  present  hindrance  to  that  measure  is  the  disinclination  of  the  municipal 
authorities  to  assume  the  obligation  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  recent 
Federal  legislation,  to  accord  the  Indians  and  their  industries  the  benetit  of  the  laws 
and  the  protection  of  the  courts. 

The  Indians  of  California  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  industrial  development 
that  renders  the  protection  aflforded  by  the  common  law  necessary  to  secure  the 
stability  of  what  has  been  attained,  and  to  guarantee  the  permanence  of  further 
advancement.  Unless  this  security  is  supplied  by  the  State  when  the  sustaining 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  is  withdrawn,  wliich  it  soon  will  be,  the  Indians 
will  bo  left  an  inviting  prey  to  trespassing  marauders  and  to  the  arrogant  and 
predatory  members  of  their  own  communities,  the  incentive  to  thrift  and  industry 
wiU  be  destroyed,  the  people  must  retrograde  to  a  communistic  mode  of  life,  and 
ultimately  to  a  condition  of  improvidence  and  vagrancy  that  will  entail  upon  the 
State  a  thousandfold  the  burden  that  it  would  be  to  give  them  the  protection  that 
the  law  is  presumed  to  give  to  all  persons  who  are  law-abiding  and  industrious. 
Whether  this  will  finally  be  given  or  not  we  can  not  know  surely  until  the  oppor- 
tune time  comes.  At  present  it  is  refused,  the  officers  of  the  law  and  the  courts 
isnoriog  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  laws  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  them  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  people  generally  being  wholly  inaifferent  or  in  accord  with 
the  officers  of  the  courts,  who  maintain  that  because  the  Indians  can  not  be  taxed 
for  a  limited  time,  the  State  should  not  be  burdened  with  their  control  and  govern- 
ment. 

If  some  of  the  missionary  efiforts  of  those  of  the  faithful  who  labor  in  the  Indian 
vineyard  could  be  directea  toward  a  conversion  of  public  sentiment  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  injustice  and  absurdity,  and  to  a  demand  for  a  measure  of  relief,  a  much 
more  effective  service  would  be  rendered  the  Indians  than  by  exhortation  to  pray  at 
a  mark  for  a  state  of  grace  that  they  can  not  attain  without  industry  and  that  they 
can  not  keep  without  law. 


THE  MOQUIS. 
By  Supt.  Ralph  P.  Collins. 

In  15:^8  one  of  the  many  expeditions  of  the  proud  and  greedy  dons  of  old  Spain  set 
out  to  coufiuer  the  fabulous  land  of  Florida.  It  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  our 
Horida  and  soon  met  dire  calamity  and  ruin.  A  few  survivors  from  this  expedition, 
in  parties  of  one  and  two  and  three,  wandered  through  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Gulf,  seeking  to  reach  the  Sjianish  settlements  in  old  Mexico,  during  the  years  from 
1530  to  1540.  These  few  lost  wanderers  were,  no  doubt,  the  first  Caucasians  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  by  the  Indians  of  the  west,  and  their  entry  to  and  exit  from  the  scenes 
of  that  savage  life,  and  the  many  tricks  which  they  performed  and  tales  which  they 
told  in  order  to  maintain  life,  have  perhaps  given  rise  to  a  large  portion  of  the  stock 
of  Indian  traditions  and  superstitions  of  to-day. 

One  of  these  parties,  consisting  of  two  white  men  and  a  negro,  wandered  through 
northern  Texas,  across  the  great  plains  on  through  New  Mexico  and  southern  Ari- 
zona, down  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  and  thence  across  the  mountains 
to  the  City  of  Mexico.  These  three  travelers  furnished  the  topics  for  the  choicest 
and  most  wonderful  tales  which  had  ever  been  carried  from  village  to  village  and 
from  tribe  t^  tribe  by  the  fleet-footed  and  loose-tongued  Indian  messengers  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Their  tales  of  adventure  also  aroused  the  Spaniards 
in  old  Mexico  to  try  for  more  territory,  and  more  gold,  and  the  expedition  of  Coro- 
nado,  composed  of  many  nobles  and  favored  ones  of  the  court  of  Spain,  was  organized 
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to  CO  and  oonqaer  the  land  of  Cibola,  the  oountry  of  seven  great  oities,  where  gold 
and  precions  stones  and  wealth  untold  were  said  to  abound. 

A  friar,  accompanied  by  the  negro  (Step lien)  who  was  with  the  two  white  wan- 
derers, as  guide,  was  sent  uut  to  get  connrmatiou  of  these  vague  reports,  and  especially 
to  go  to  Cioola  and  briug  back  reports  concern  in;;  that  great  city.  Before  getting  out 
of  old  Mexico  the  friar  started  the  negro  ahead,  telling  him  to  come  back  and  meet 
him  in  case  the  prospect  was  too  forbidding.  While  the  negro  kept  sending  word 
buck  for  the  friar  to  oomeou,  and  left  marks  and  signs  by  which  he  could  be  guided. 

Set  he  never  stopped  until  within  tlie  walls  of  the  wonderful  Cibola.  By  the  time 
le  friar  had  come  within  a  short  distance  of  Cibola,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
had  decided  to  kill  the  ne^o,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  decision  his  Indian  glides 
were  nearly  all  killed,  and  i^tephen  was  never  seen  again.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  friar  decided  to  see  Cibola  for  himself,  and  was  well  received.  After  taking 
notes  of  all  be  saw  and  could  hear  of  he  carried  the  news  back  to  Mexico. 

This  city  of  Cibola  was  the  ancient  Zufii,  was  located  near  to  the  site  of  the  Zu&i 
of  to-day,  and  was  made  the  objective  point  of  the  conouering  expedition,  Coronado 
oonquere<l  Cibola  in  1541,  and  before  proceeding  to  tne  subjugation  of  the  pueblos 
to  the  east  of  Zufii  he  heard  of  the  seven  cities  of  Tusayan,  to  the  west,  said  to  be 
very  populous,  rich,  and  powerful,  and  decided  to  send  an  expedition  to  conquer 
them.  For  this  pur]iose  he  sent  an  oflScer  with  an  array  of  seventeen  cavalrymen, 
three  or  four  foot  soldiers,  and  a  few  Indian  guides.  The  Indians  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  horse  up  to  this  time,  and  they  thought  it  to  be  an  animal  of  great  destruction, 
and  the  very  sight  of  him  Hlled  them  with  terror. 

This  army  of  one  officer  and  twenty  men  proceeded  to  the  west,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  at  the  first  village  of  Tusayan.  They  approached  it  in  the  evening,  and 
camped,  unobserved,  just  below  in  the  valley.  When  morning  came,  they  were 
quickly  seen  by  all  the  peo])le,  the  alarm  was  promptly  sounded,  the  warriors,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  shields,  came  out  in  orderly  array  to  meet  them. 
They  were  warned  not  to  come  nearer  or  enter  the  village.  A  line  was  drawn  in  the 
sand,  across  which  all  were  forbidden  to  pass.  One  soldier,  more  bold  than  the 
others,  rode  his  horse  promptly  across  the  line,  whereupon  an  Indian  struck  his 
horse's  bridle  bit  with  a  club.  The  order  was  then  given,  and  the  whole  command 
charged  with  sword  in  hand.  The  Indians  fled  to  their  village  on  the  clitt's,  but 
many  were  overtaken  and  killed.  Later  in  the  day  the  villagers  all  came  out  and 
surrendered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  the  soldiers  marched  into  the  village 
and  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Tusayan  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Thus  were  the  Moquis  first  introduced  to  the  white  man;  thus  were  they  made  sub- 
ject to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  been  scarcely  more 
eff*ectually  conquered. 

Difi'erent  expeditions  followed  Coronado  until,  in  1.591,  the  first  Spanish  settle- 
ments were  made  in  New  Mexico.  These  settlements  grew  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
churches  were  built  in  all  the  pueblos,  and,  while  the  settlements  never  reached  as 
far  as  to  the  Moquis,  yet  the  priests  went  among  them  and  built  churches.  These 
Spanish  colonies  flourished  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and,  of  course,  introduced  many 
new  things  amon<?  the  Indians;  but  the  rule  became  more  and  more  rigorous  and 
taxing,  the  priesthood  more  and  more  arbitrary,  until  the  Indians  tired  of  it  and 
decided  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  j'^oke.  In  the  great  rebellion  of  1681  they  killed 
and  drove  out  all  the  Spaniards  from  New  Mexico,  killed  the  priests,  and  destroyed 
the  churches. 

While  the  villages  in  New  Mexico  were  reconquered,  the  churches  restored,  and 
the  Spanish  rule  maintained,  yet  the  Moquis  were  not  again  molested  by  the  Span- 
iards, for  it  required  all  their  time  and  strength  to  attend  to  those  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Moqnis  were  so  far  away  and  their  country  so  barren  that  they  were  not 
worth  the  trouble.  Hence  for  another  century  and  a  half  the  Moquis  were  allowed 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  ancient  ways  with  scarcely  a  Caucasian  visitor  to 
revive  the  memories  or  traditions  of  their  former  conflicts  with  the  pale  face. 

After  our  Government  had  been  driven  by  the  fierce  fighting  of  the  plains  Indians 
to  the  adoption  of  an  Indian  policy,  the  more  peaceful  and  out-of-the-way  tribes 
slowly  received  attention,  and  in  1882  the  land  of  the  Moquis  was  set  aside  as  a  res- 
ervation. They  were  placed  under  the  Navajo  agent,  and  in  1887  the  first  attempt 
was  made  at  starting  a  Government  school  for  them. 

Upon  the  southern  slope  of  what  was  once  a  high  table-land  or  mesa,  located 
between  the, San  Juan  River  on  the  north  and  the  Little  Colorado  on  the  sonth,  and 
well  toward  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  are  located  the  ancient  and  modem  homes  of 
the  Moc^uis.  This  table-land  is  composed  chiefly  of  thick  strata  of  coarse  sand  rock, 
nnderlaid  by  a  formation  of  clay,  shale,  and  coal,  and  has,  in  geologic  times,  been 
broken  into  deep  crevices  or  canyons.  The  sand  rock,  being  coarse  and  porous,  easily 
absorbs  the  water,  and  hence  is  readily  disintegrated  by  the  usual  forces  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  wind,  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the 
country.    Upon  the  southern  slope  of  this  table-land  the  canyons  become  broader 
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and  deeper  as  the  edges  are  approached,  and  the  intervening  highlands  become  cor- 
respondingly narrower  and  higher,  nutil  they  are  simply  iong,  narrow  projections  of 
rocK,  600  or  800  feet  higher  at  the  points  than  the  adjoining  yalleys,  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  fingers  of  the  hana  extended  upon  tne  table.  Upon  these  extreme 
points  are  located  tne  Moqui  villages. 

The  water  falling  upon  this  table-land  nearly  all  sinks  right  through  the  sand  and 
rock  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  lower  clay  formation,  and  hence  at  places  where  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  is  on  a  level  with  thiH  clay  we  have  springs  coming  out  on 
level  ground;  as  is  the  case  at  Keams  Canyon  School;  but  where  tite  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  lower  than  this  clay  formation,  as  it  is  all  along  the  southern  edge  of  this 
table-land,  the  water  comes  out  in  springs  along  the  edge  of  the  clifis,  far  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  but  nevertheless  far  below  tbe  top  of  the  mesa. 

The  Band  is  blown  against  and  over  and  around  these  points  of  land  until  it  lies 
in  great  hills  and  banks  along  their  bases,  thus  making  the  approach  to  the  mesas 
very  difficult  It  abo  quickly  drinks  the  flow  of  water  from  the  springs,  thus  making 
the  springs  very  hard  to  find  and  giving  rise  to  the  usual  belief  that  the  country  is 
destitute  of  water.  The  same  sand  hills,  getting  what  little  flow  of  water  there  is 
in  the  country,  and  protected  by  the  high  land  against  which  they  are  piled,  make 
the  best  places  for  the  peach  trees  of  the  Moquis.  The  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada^i  on  the  west  precipitate  nearly  all  tne  water  in  the  clouds 
as  they  come  from  either  direction,  and  hence  the  country  between  is  very  dry  and 
barren.  The  sand  is  both  the  blemish  and  the  salvation  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  locomotion,  but  it  absorbs  and  retains  the  little  rain  which  does 
foil,  and  although  the  sandy  farm  may  change  places  at  times,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
only  soil  which  will  not  bake  and  harden  and  become  completely  dry  under  the 
influence  of  an  Arizona  sun. 

This  rough  and  rocky,  dry,  desolate  and  windy,  sandy,  hot,  and  brown  country 
has  been  for  ages  the  home  of  the  Moqui,  and  he  is  the  slave  of  his  environments. 
The  only  object  of  interest  in  all  this  dreary  waste  is  the  human  being  who  can 
wrest  a  subsistence  from  its  scant  and  blighted  resources.  The  }  lo^uis  are,  and  have 
always  been,  self-supporting,  wholly  from  their  own  labor  in  their  own  industries. 
They  raise  corn,  beans,  peaches,  melons,  squashes,  and  onions,  and,  by  trading  some 
of  these  products  for  mutton,  sugar,  and  coff'ee  they  live  quite  well.  They  weave 
the  blankets  which  make  nearly  all  the  clothing  for  all  the  family,  'i  hey  make 
baskets  and  earthenware  jars,  bowls,  and  crocks,  which  are  used  as  cooking  and  eat- 
ing dishes.  In  order  to  live,  they  must  attend  to  their  crops,  and  this  they  do  with 
great  promptness,  regularity,  and  fidelity. 

Everything  in  relation  to  the  crops  is  done  exactly  according  to  tradition,  under 
the  direction  of  their  priests,  with  all  due  religious  ceremony,  and  in  just  the  ways 
which  are  supposed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  their  deities.  The  care  of  the  corn  is 
most  sacred  to  them,  and  they  can  have  no  mercy  for  any  one  who  violates  the  sacred- 
nees  of  the  cornfield  by  injuring  the  growing  corn  in  any  way.  Even  the  animals 
are  punished  for  eating  it.  A  pony  is  often  killed  for  this  ofi'ense,  and  when  a  burro 
forgets  his  dignity  and  sneaks  around  and  steals  a  few  bites,  he  loses  part  of  an  ear, 
and  some  of  these  hardened  old  sinners  have  transgressed  so  often  that  both  ears  and 
the  tail  have  been  whittled  entirely  away. 

They  plant  the  com  in  the  sand,  4  to  6  inches  deep,  in  hills  10  to  20  feet  apart,  and 
about  a  dozen  grains  in  a  hill.  The  land  is  never  plowed  (it  is  better  not),  but  the 
weeds  are  kept  entirely  out.  As  soon  as  the  com  is  in  the  roasting  ear  they  begin 
to  feast.  They  dry  some  of  the  crop,  after  being  steamed  on  the  ear  and  in  the  husk 
in  heated  pits,  for  use  through  the  year,  and  this  dried,  sweet,  green  com  can  always 
be  seen  hanging  on  the  walls  in  their  houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop,  bow- 
ever,  is  allowed  to  mature,  and  is  shucked  and  packed  in  large  sacks,  on  burros,  to 
the  houses,  where  it  is  ]iut  away  in  little  storerooms,  in  tiers  or  ricks,  just  as  we  pile 
cord  wood.  The  corn  is  prepared  for  food  in  many  difli*erent  ways,  but  the  stair  of 
life  for  them  is  their  com  bread,  made  by  mixing  the  meal  into  a  thin  batter  with 
water,  and  baking  it  on  a  hot  rock  in  thin  wafers  about  as  thick  and  as  large  as  a 
sheet  of  grocer's  wrapping  paper. 

The  men  weave  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  men  do  all  the  sewing  for  the 
family.  They  also  get  the  wood  and  do  all  the  farming  work.  The  women  keep 
house,  cook,  grind  the  com,  get  the  water,  care  for  the  children,  and  make  the  pot- 
tery and  baskets. 

All  this  work,  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  life,  renuires  about  one-half  their 
time,  as  they  do  it,  and  the  other  half  is  put  into  their  religious  ceremonies.  Their 
social  pleasures,  religious,  political,  and  athletic  strifes,  greatest  honors,  and  only 
hope  and  safety,  are  all  centered  in  and  satisfied  by  their  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. 

Their  religion  is  mo^t  complex  and  hard  to  describe  in  a  few  sentences.  Each  vil- 
lage has  in  it  several  rooms  called  "keevas."  The  keeva  is  a  room  made  under 
ground,  with  the  roof  flat,  covered  with  dirt,  and  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  level 
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of  the  ^ouDd.  It  is  entered  through  a  hole  iu  the  top  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and 
this  hole  is  the  only  opening  to  the  room;  hence  it  is  door,  window,  and  chimney 
combined,  and  through  it  the  long  spruce  poles  of  the  ladder  are  always  seen  pro- 
truding several  feet  above  the  top.  The  floor  of  this  keeva  is  commonly  paved  with 
flat  stones,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wall  is  made  a  foot  or  two  thicker  than  the  walla 
above,  thus  makin<;  a  seut  extending  around  the  room.  In  many  the  floor  at  one 
end  is  raised  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  remainder  of  the  floor,  thus  making  a  stage 
or  roslruui.  These  rooms  are  about  18  by  30  feet  in  size,  are  very  warm,  and  ill 
ventilated. 

The  keeva  is  the  church,  theater,  lodge,  clubhouse,  workroom,  and  loafing  place 
for  all  who  belong  to  the  gens  or  organization  which  owns  it.  Each  keeva  has  its 
own  name,  its  separate  and  characteristic  ceremonies,  and  is  governed  by  a  chief 

Sricst,  aided  by  several  priests  or  ofiicers  of  lower  degrees.  Each  priest  has  his  tra- 
Itions  which  were  given  him  by  his  predecessor,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
handed  down  from  the  originardeity  who  created  that  gens. 

They  have  gods  of  wood  and  of  stone;  they  hold  some  of  the  objects  and  forces  of 
nature  to  be  gods;  they  have  a  great  many  intermediating  deities  who  go  to  and 
return  from  the  great  gods  each  year  and  carry  their  prayers  and  messages  for  them ; 
they  have  shrines  with  many  devices,  inscriptions,  and  gods  upon  them;  their  gods 
are  found  along  the  highways,  on  the  hilltops,  and  in  the  valleys;  they  impersonate 
the  gods  and  godesses,  great  and  small,  in  their  ceremonies;  they  represent  them  in 
decorating  their  baskets  and  pottery ;  they  believe  in  them,  pray  to  them,  fear  them, 
an<l  old  Sol  himself  is  perhaps  the  greatest  god  of  all. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  their  ceremonies,  offerings,  and  prayers  are  for  rain  to 
make  the  com  aiid  grass  grow.  Each  gens  seems  to  have  originally  come  and  secured 
its  recognition  and  establishmentamong  this  people  upon  the  representations  that  it 
had  ceremonies  which  would  produce  rain.  The  ceremonies  usually  extend  throngh 
several  days  and  nights,  beginning  with  offerings  and  prayers  to  the  representations 
of  the  gods  upon  shrines  in  the  Keevas,  and  ending  with  some  kind  of  theatrical 
dance  given  by  the  members  dressed  as  gods,  iu  the  open  court  of  the  village.  Bat 
a  few  of  the  ceremonies  are  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving  or  jubilee  dances,  into 
which  they  enter  with  a  style,  grace,  rhythm,  melody,  livelyjoy,  and  zest  which  would 
put  to  shame  any  party  of  old  plantation  negroes.  With  the  accompaniment  of  a 
melodious,  rhythmic  song,  in  unison  with  drums  beating  to  quick  and  perfect  time, 
they  throw  every  muscle  into  action,  bound  from  the  floor  at  every  beat,  with  both 
arms  and  legs  keeping  the  most  perfect  time,  the  feet  of  both  old  and  young  alike 
strike  the  floor  in  such  unison  with  the  drums  as  to  make  the  old  cliffs  upon  which 
they  dance  ring  to  their  very  depths. 

The  Moqui  villages  are  located  on  very  high  cliffs;  their  far4us  are  in  the  valleys 
from  1  to  5  miles  Irom  home;  their  live  stock  ranges  beyond  the  fields,  while  the 
wood  is  farther  yet  and  must  all  be  packed  from  8  to  12  miles  on  bnrroes.  All  these 
conditions  make  it  necessary  for  the  men  to  do  a  great  amount  of  walking.  The 
country  is  of  high  altitude,  while  walking  is  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  sand; 
hence  the  men  are  great  runners.  Twelve  or  tifteeu  miles  is  an  ordinary  run  in 
their  athletic  contests,  this  too  uphill  and  down,  throngh  the  sand  and  over  rocks, 
while  a  run  of  90  or  a  100  miles  would  be  thought  little  of. 

The  high,  dry  climate,  together  with  the  location  of  the  homes  on  the  very  edge 
of  high  and  precipitous  cliffs,  makes  cleanliness  of  location  comparatively  easy, 
but  scarcity  of  water  counterbalances  this  to  a  great  di^gree.  Hence  while  their 
houses  will  look  clean,  from  sweeping  an<l  whitewashing,  yet  the  people  in  all  their 
habits  would  hardly  be  considered  less  filthy  than  other  Indians.  They  are  pure 
blooded  and  healthy,  but  lose  a  very  great  percentage  of  their  children  through 
ignorance  of  hygienic  laws  and  as  the  results  of  exposure. 

They  are  a  very  sociable  people;  very  clannish  and  prune  to  gossip.  In  his  own 
house  the  Moqui  is  the  soul  of  hospitality,  even  to  his  worst  enemy.  To  your  face  he 
is  always  pleasant  and  agreeable^  although  to  your  back  he  may  denounce  yon 
roundly.  They  have  regular  salutations  when  meeting,  invariably  ask  from  whence 
you  have  come,  your  destination  and  business,  then  tell  you  to  proceed  with  as  much 
dignity  and  as  little  apparent  interest  as  does  an  officer  in  a  foreign  country  when 
inspecting  your  passports. 

They  are  quarrelsome  among  themselves  in  the  extreme.  A  quarrel  of  importance 
once  started  soon  develops  into  a  feud  which  sooner  or  later  will  exterminate  one 
party  or  the  other.  About  two  hundred  years  ago  a  feud  arose.  The  other  villages 
combined  against  one,  made  secret  plans  and  completely  destroyed  the  village,  killed 
all  the  men  and  nearly  all  the  women  and  children.  This  is  the  latest  ruin  in  their 
country,  but  I  have  no  doubt  others  were  made  from  like  causes. 

At  the  present  time  the  feeling  between  those  favoring  civilization  and  those 
0]>posed  to  it  is  so  strong  as  to  be  quite  certain  to  lead  to  the  extermination  of  one 
party  but  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  Government.  It  seems  to  be  their  creed  that 
all  must  be  of  one  mind,  even  if  the  opposers  have  to  die  for  their  opposition.    They 
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will  endure  no  compromise.  If  not  for,  you  are  against.  Those  opposed  to  civiliza- 
tion say,  '*Cut  our  throats  if  you  waut  to,  but  we  will  die  Moquis,"  while  those 
favoring  civilization  would  like  nothing  better  thau  to  see  their  throats  out,  aud 
they  get  very  impatient  because  the  Government  does  not  wreak  summary  vengeance 
upon  them. 

They  are  very  selfish;  will  invariably  take  the  first,  best,  and,  if  possible,  all  of 
everythinir  they  can  get  for  themselves.  A  woman  will  bring  to  her  boy  at  school 
a  fine,  large,  sweet,  red  watermelon,  and  he  will  sit  complacently  down  to  devour  the 
last  vestige  which  he  can  possibly  encompass,  while  not  a  bite  finds  its  way  to  the 
parched  and  open  mouths  of  his  companions,  who  stand  with  longing  eyes,  wondering 
when  their  mothers  will  come. 

The  Moquis  call  themselves  "the  peaceful  people."  They  will  not  take  the  aggres- 
sive side  in  any  move.  They  will  endure  persecution,  robbery,  and  injustice  to  a 
degree  that  makes  them  appear  cowardly.  But  when  pressed  beyond  their  endur- 
ance, when  there  seems  no  other  way  than  to  fight,  then  they  will  fight  with  a  des- 
peration which  seems  appalling.  They  have  the  name  of  being  cowardly  and  timid, 
but  conservatism  and  dread  of  changes  would  seem  to  be  the  real  motives  prompting 
them.  In  some  of  their  midnight  ceremonies,  arrayed  in  full  war  costume,  they 
dance  and  sing  the  most  hideous,  revengeful  sentiments,  and  as  they  eat  the  pow- 
dered hearts  of  ancient  enemies  say,  "Thus  do  I  take  revenge  upon  my  foes;'*^  but 
when  morning  comes  they  appear  about  their  regular  duties  as  harmless  as  a  child. 

The  Moquis  are  governed  by  the  principal  priests  of  their  religious  orders.  They 
have  no  one  principal  chief,  nor  has  any  village  a  chief  who  can  really  govern  his 
people.  In  every  council  all  who  come  take  part,  and  while  the  talk  ot  the  prin- 
cipal men  will  have  the  most  weight,  yet  each  one  will  do  just  as  he  pleases  after 
the  council,  no  matter  what  is  a<7reed  upon.  Each  village  has  a  recognized  head- 
man, but  his  power  is  very  limited,  especially  if  exerted  in  favor  of  any  change. 

So  thoroughly  set  are  they  in  their  ancient  customs  that  they  are  most  deusely 
ignorant  about  everything  else,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  arouse  in  them 
any  conception  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  thing  of  consequence  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  own  desert  land. 

They  have  many  characteristics  and  customs  which  are  good.  A  man  never  has 
bat  one  wife  at  one  time.  The  marriage  relation  is  entered  into  after  due  courtship 
with  the  exchange  of  presents  between  the  families,  the  observance  of  regular  cere- 
monies, and  always  by  those  of  nearly  equal  ages.  The  husband  goes  to  live  with 
the  wife.  She  owns  the  house  and  children,  even  though  he  may  build  a  house  after 
they  are  married.  If  their  married  life  is  not  happy,  she  drives  him  away  from  her 
house  and  he  goes  home  to  his  mother.  They  have  many  of  these  domestic  quarrels 
and  divorces,  but  the  majority  marry  young  aud  live  together  until  deatn  parts 
them.  There  are  many  examples  among  them  of  aged  couples,  who  have  lived 
long  and  happy  lives  together. 

The  children  of  the  Moquis  are  very  obwervant,  close  imitators,  quick  to  learn, 
ftiuik,  and  obedient.  The  children  do  much  as  they  please  at  home,  and  can  and  do 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  home.  If,  after  getting  a  little  education,  the 
children  waut  the  hou^e  cleaner,  with  more  comforts  of  life,  the  parents  exert  them- 
selves to  please  them.     In  the  children  is,  of  course,  the  only  hope  of  civilization. 

The  Moquis  have  inherited  the  knowledge  of  the  primitive  arts  of  weaving,  pottery 
making,  and  milling.  They  make  the  best  hand-made  blanket  known,  the  woman's 
dress.  (The  Navajoes  are  said  to  have  learned  weaving  from  the  Moquis. )  They  make 
pottery  which  is  very  light,  strong,  and  porous.  They  grind  corn  upon  stones  by 
nand  into  the  very  finest  bolted  com  meal.  It  would  seem  that  these  industries, 
developed  by  our  machinery  and  superior  knowledge,  taught  to  their  children  should 
be  the  means  of  furnishing  them  more  employment  with  which  to  supply  their 
^ants,  and  lead  them  to  civilization.  It  is  of  no  use  to  teach  them  trades  which  their 
circumstances,  resources,  and  wants  will  not  call  into  use. 

The  Moquis  are  advancing.  Five  years  ago  there  was  not  an  Enixlish-speaking 
interpreter  in  the  tribe;  now  there  are  many.  Then  there  were  none  living  in  the 
valleys;  now  there  are  eighty  new  houses  in  the  valleys,  all  built  by  the  Indians; 
many  occupied  all  of  the  time  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  family.  Moreover  a 
great  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  and  villages  where 
school  children  are  most  numerous.  The  acreage  of  corn  is  being  increased  every 
year.  More  produce  is  sold.  Some  families  are  supplied  with  coffee,  sugar,  and  wheat 
flour  all  the  time,  while  many  are  clothing  the  children  almost  from  infancy.  It  is 
no  small  task  to  get  these  people  to  change.  They  want  to  better  their  condition, 
but  they  must  be  convinced  that  a  change  will  do  that  before  they  accept  the  change. 

Their  country,  by  its  hundreds  of  ruined  villages  and  cliff  dwellings,  its  fragments  of 
potterystrewn  all  over  the  land,  its  cliffs  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  of  generations 
loQ}?  forgotten,  its  graveyards  filled  with  implements,  weapons,  utensils,  cloth- 
iDK«  and  food,  which  with  unanswerable  logic  say,  for  their  ancient  owners  sitting 
"ttutely  by,  *'  We,  too,  were  Moquis;"  by  its  drought-stricken  valleys  and  rock-bound 
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springs  of  life-giring  water,  tells  the  story  of  a  terrible  struggle  for  existeoee, 
both  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  with  the  merciless  hordes  of  their  Deighbortng 
wandering  robber  tribes,  and  shows  that  for  ages  the  sons  have  ^one  in  the  way 
their  fathers  trod  with  an  unvarying  monotony  well  calculated  to  impress  the  fact 
that  their  ways  must  be  the  best  possible  for  their  surroundings.  And  bat  for  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  charitable  civilization,  offering  to  defend,  direct,  and  sop- 
port  their  efiforts,  they  would  certainly  be  justified  in  clinging  witJi  unyielding  per- 
sistency to  the  examples  and  precepts  of  forefathers  whose  tenacity  to  life  leads  ns 
back  for  ages  to  a  time  when  deeds  of  men  are  myths  and  traditions  are  lost  in  the 
unknown. 


ADVANCED  LANGUAGE  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 
By  As8t.  Sapt.  B.  C.  Nabdik. 

Someone  has  said  that  expresnion  is  the  end  of  all  expenditure  of  energy  on  the 

Eart  of  hiimau  beings.  If  this  is  true,  we  have  the  clue  to  the  place  that  lan^uaj^e 
olds  in  the  school.  That  the  painter's  highest  ambition  U  to  express  upon  the  can- 
vas  his  loity  ideal  needs  no  evidence  beyond  what  we  each  know,  nor  that  the  sculp- 
tor and  the  architect  give  expression  to  theirs  in  Ht«)ne  and  the  composer  iu  musical 
sounds.  The  most  important  of  all  the  questions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
school  is  this  one  of  expression,  for  it  reveals  character,  and  by  that  means  enables 
us  to  have  an  influence  in  molding. 

Sound,  color,  form,  that  arouse  ideas  in  the  child  and  by  means  of  which  he 
expresses  ideas,  are  limited.  There  comes  a  time  when  all  of  the  many  difficulties  of 
learning  a  language  are  surmounted  in  his  ettbrts  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings, 
desires,  and  resolutions.  As  rapidly  as  he  comes  in  contact  with  new  objects,  acts, 
and  qualities  that  affect  him,  he  in  turn  gives  expresHion  in  speech  to  the  emotions 
and  thoughts  they  have  aroused  in  him.  If  this  law  of  growth  is  not  interrupted, 
our  most  advanced  pupil  will  have  the  same  overpowering  impulse  to  use  language 
to  give  expression  to  these,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

Why  then  should  we  make  these  an  object  of  study  in  the  school? 

Speech  and  writing  are  artificial,  the  results  of  development,  instruments  of 
thought  so  necesHary  to  it  that  without  language  there  could  be  practically  no  clear 
thinking.  We  think  our  thoughts  in  words.  So  much  is  it  the  product  of  the  growth 
of  a  people  rather  than  of  the  individual  that  it  is  seldom  completely  mastered  by 
anyone. 

In  the  process  of  acquiring  this  our  advanced  pupil  has  gone  beyond  the  sta^e 
when  his  language  is  an  unconscious  growth.  He  desires  to  know  how  to  gam 
power  in  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  It  is  not  enough  that  language  be 
considered  a  means  of  communication  between  teacher  and  pupil.  From  this  view 
we  lose  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  hmguage  development.  It  is  not  only 
a  means  of  expressing  thought,  but  is  a  stimulus  to  thought,  as  well  as  a  condition 
of  clear  thinking. 

In  seeking  methods  adapted  to  oar  work  with  Indians  we  need  not  overlook  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  maxim,  **  We  learn  to  do  by  doing."  But  first,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Our  pupil  has  a  ^roup  of  squares  arranged  in  some  pretty  design.  To  bring 
out  its  form,  each  square  is  to  be  covered  with  parallel  lines.  Our  purpose  is  to  give 
practice  in  drawing  parallel  lines.  Oiir  pupil's  purpose  is  to  shade  properly  the 
squares  composing  his  design,  that  its  beauty  may  appear.  As  he  draws  each  line, 
we  desire  him  to  examine  it  to  see  whether  it  is  in  every  respect  what  he  desires. 
Is  it  straight  ?  Is  it  of  the  proper  breadth  f  Is  it  not  too  dark  ?  The  next  line  must 
oome  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ideal  that  the  good  qualities  and  defects  of  the  first 
have  established  in  the  child's  mind.  The  incentive  to  action  (expression)  is  the 
pretty  design  that  will  be  the  result  if  the  work  is  well  done.  In  this  way  we  may 
learn  to  do  by  doing. 

In  language  work  it  is  the  same.  There  must  be  a  purpose ;  one  that  is  so  power- 
ful an  incentive  as  to  carry  the  pupil  over  all  difficulties,  and  such  doing  as  will 
develop  skill.  We  must  kiiow  the  nature  of  the  Indian  so  well  at  this  stage  of  life 
as  to  furnish  him  incentives,  not  so  artificial,  so  unnatural,  as  to  be  useless  when 
school  days  are  over,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  will  continue  their  hold  upon  him 
through  life. 

If  back  of  every  spontaneous  act  of  expression  is  the  thought  that  drives  it  forth, 
with  what  subjects  shall  one  pupil  occupy  his  mind?  "Out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Of  what  shall  his  heart  be  full  that  the  fullness  may 
come  forth  in  speech? 

What  can  compare  with  the  subjects  of  study  of  the  school?  The  plant,  the 
animal,  the  mineral;  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  the  sun,  their  environment;  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  matter,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  becomes 
acquainted  with  nature^s  forces — in  short,  nature  is  a  subject  of  thought  that  will 
never  cease  to  be  such,  even  when  school  days  are  over.    The  forms  or  nature  have 
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been  reduced  to  types,  each  a  creation  of  the  mind  through  a  knowledge  of  whose 
properties  the  human  being  acquires  power.  There  is  no  subject  with  which  the 
pupil  will  have  more  to  deal  in  after  life. 

Current  events,  government,  history,  not  only  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
school,  but  will  never  cease  to  be  subjects  of  study.  Literature  as  art,  in  the  form 
of  the  oration,  the  poem,  is  the  delight  of  everyone. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Indian  pupil.  Will  the  statements  we  have  made 
regarding  pupils  in  general  apply  to  the  Indian?  The  Indian  child  acquires  Ian- 
gua«;e  as  everyone  acquires  it;  but  when  he  enters  school  he  has  a  foreign  language 
to  learn.  This  language  is  more  than  a  foreign  language  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It 
belongs  to  a  difterent  family  of  languages.  More  than  this,  the  new  language  is 
that  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened  race.  It  is  the  record  of  its  progress,  and  there- 
fore contains  many  words  for  which  the  Indian  has  no  corresponding  idea.  We  must 
be  extremely  cautious  as  our  pupil  is  building  up  his  vocabulary  to  see  to  it  that 
the  scope  of  each  word  is  understood.  In  his  language  be  has  a  word  for  tree;  but 
we  must  make  virtue,  modesty,  philanthropy  known,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
quality  and  the  fact  that  such  quulities  exist.  The  whole  long  chain  of  civilizing 
influences  help  the  white  child  to  grasp  easily  these  abstractions,  but  for  the  Indian 
it  is  hard  to  form  a  conception  of  many  of  them.  If  ever  a  people  needed  work  that 
is  entirely  free  from  waste  of  energy  it  is  this  people.  If  the  child  of  the  forest  in 
learning  the  ways  of  the  most  advanced  civilization  is  to  have  them  retain  their  hold 
upon  him  in  after  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  him  from  yielding  to  any  tempta- 
tion to  go  back  to  the  idle,  vicious  life  from  which  he  has  been  rescued,  the  incen- 
tives to  work  must  be  those  that  will  always  be  with  him  and  strong  enough  to  hold 
him  to  that  work  through  increasing  difficulties. 

What  motive  has  the  pupil  for  putting  into  language  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
means  of  which  he  reached  his  result  in  his  problem  in  numbers?  Is  it  to  repeat 
exactly  a  set  form  of  words  for  that  particular  group  of  problems,  or  shall  it  be  to 
convince  bis  classmates  by  premise  and  conclusion  that  his  process  and  result  are 
correct,  that  his  problem  belongs  to  that  group  to  which  his  process  applies,  for 
our  advanced  pupil  groups,  or  classifies  his  knowledge? 

The  desire  to  know  more  about  the  peoples  and  countries  about  whom  his  curios- 
ity has  been  aroused  is  just  as  keen  in  the  older  pupil  as  in  the  younger  child,  to 
whom  each  description  of  a  home  among  that  people,  each  description  of  a  native 
plant,  mountain,  river,  or  city  is  a  whole.  But  to  the  advanced  pupil  these  isolated 
bits  picked  up  here  and  there  must  be  united  into  a  whole,  the  geogr:iphy  of  a  coun- 
try made  np  of  parts  each  related  to  the  other.  When  the  fragments  of  this  whole 
have  been  mastered  his  work  will  be  incomplete  to  him  until  it  has  been  expressed 
in  language  that  shows  the  relation  of  such  part  to  the  other. 

Every  object  of  nature —plant,  animal,  or  mineral— furnishes  at  every  step  of 
observation  facts  that  must  be  expressed  in  speech  as  well  as  in  drawing,  that  they 
may  become  the  mental  property  of  the  child.  As  the  pupil  advances  and  sees  in 
each  living  form  adaptation  to  its  environment,  the  desire  to  give  expression  to  these 
discoveries  in  language  is  irresistible.  And  when  the  written  record  of  these  dis- 
coveries, growing  week  by  week,  reveals  some  law  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  he 
feels  not  only  the  fascination  of  the  subject,  but  the  importance  of  his  record  as  a 
means  of  comprehending  that  portion  of  the  universe  to  which  he  has  turned  his 
attention. 

Every  experiment  conducted  by  the  pupil  and  recorded  by  him  furnishes  him  the 
opportunity  to  construct  a  piece  of  composition  every  part  of  which  is  original  in 
matter,  arrangement,  and  all,  except  the  few  words  that  the  teacher  has  had  to  sup- 
ply as  the  experiment  progressed,  go  to  name  new  qualities,  acts,  or  materials.  The 
closeness  of  attention  required  of  the  pupil  to  conduct  his  experiment  has  impressed 
theso  so  deeply  on  his  mind  that  expression  comes  spontaneously  when  the  pupils  go 
over  the  work  together  to  see  that  every  essential  detail  is  complete.  This  is  not 
saying  that  nature  study  is  introduced  in  the  schools  for  the  sake  of  a  means  of 
developing  language  power  alone,  though  that  involves  thought  power,  but  rather, 
since  it  is  in  the  school  curriculum  to  stay  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
human  thought,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  whose  laws  adds  to  human  power.  This 
subject  is  the  richest  of  all  Holds  for  developing  originality  and  aiding  pupils  in 
breaking  away  from  the  fixed  forms  due  to  following  one  line  of  reproduction  exer- 
cises. 

It  is  in  connection  with  nature  that  some  of  the  beautiful  gems  of  poetry  and  word 
painting  are  to  be  found : 

Give  me  of  yonr  bark,  O  Birch-Tree! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch-Tree! 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leai  in  autumn, 
liike  a  yellow  water  lily. 

Give  loe  of  your  boughs,  O  Fir-Tree, 

Of  your  strong  and  pliant  boughs,  O  Fir-Tree. 
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The  facts  of  history  gathered  from  differeut  soarces  by  different  members  of  the 
class,  because  of  their  l>eariDg  on  one  common  subject,  must  each  be  presented  to  the 
class  and  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  discussed,  that  each  pupil  may  unite 
the  parts  into  a  whole. 

The  chanicter  of  the  Quaker,  the  chief  facts  in  the  life  of  William  Penn,  his  rela- 
tions to  Charles  11,  the  founding  of  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  the  great  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  are  all  topics  that  belong  to  the  founding  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  place  of  that  Commonwealth  and 
its  influence  on  the  nation  is  not  understood.  That  lesson  as  a  lesson  in  history  is 
incomplete  until  every  pupil  has,  from  what  he  has  learned  in  the  oral  lesson,  writ- 
ten his  composition  on  '*  The  Founding  of  Pennsylvania.''  The  motive  of  the  pupQ 
is  to  fasten,  while  fresh  in  his  mind,  this  new  unit  of  knowledge  that  he  has  helped, 
to  build  up.  The  subjects  of  study  with  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  occupied  in 
the  school  can  be  maOe  to  furnish  suitable  incentives,  and  opportunities  without 
number,  for  language  practice. 

But  the  mastery  of  Innguage  means  more  than  the  mere  act  of  writing  or  speaking. 
We  learn  to  do  by  doin^  when  Kcll'-activity  is  prompted  by  a  motive  that  secures 
continually  greater  activity,  due  to  the  fact  tnat  greater  efibrt  is  rewarded  with 
greater  skill,  with  increasea  power.  To  master  a  language  there  is  the  vocabulary 
to  be  acquired,  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words  of  snnilnr  meanings,  the  modifica- 
tions of  words,  spelling,  ]>unctuation.  Each  part  must  be  provided  for.  Do  the  sub- 
jects of  school  study  offer  opportunities  to  secure  these  endsf 

Acquiring  words  is  an  important  one  of  these.  How  do  the  subjects  of  study  of 
the  school  study  enable  us  to  accomplish  this?  In  the  study  of  form  we  naturally 
analyze.  Each  part  must  have  a  name.  Each  cone  has  its  periphery,  each  crystal 
its  axis.  Each  ellipse  its  foci.  Every  part  has  a  relation  to  the  other.  The  diame- 
ter its  ratio  to  the  circumference.  Each  bisects  the  circumference.  So  the  study  of 
form  extends  the  vocabulary. 

If  we  are  studying  nature  and  one  pupil  has  decided  that  the  kind  of  absorption 
seen  in  the  sponge  differs  from  that  seen  in  the  passage  of  solids  in  solution  from  one 
cell  of  the  plant  to  another,  he  needs  a  new  word  for  the  new  action.  The  process  by 
which  he  came  into  possession  of  this  knowledge  is  an  analytical  one.  Close  obser- 
vation enabled  him  to  make  the  distinction.  Language  is  not  in  itself,  but  the 
language  at  the  pupil's  command  is,  an  exact  measure  of  his  analytic  power.  The 
moment  a  pupil  uses  a  word  with  precision  that  moment  and  by  that  act  he  is  pre- 
pared to  seek  a  different  word  for  the  act,  quality,  or  relation  that  varies  from  the 
one  to  which  he  has  assigned  the  word. 

He  analyzes  and  notes  resemblances  and  differences  that  call  for  discriminating 
words.  lie  analyzes  to  form  classes  in  which  to  hold  his  accumulating  store  of  facts 
in  systematic  order  ready  for  use.  He  must  name  his  classes  or  groups.  New  rela- 
tions need  new  words.  These  new  words  are  words  that  need  nut  be  detined  for  him. 
Their  meaning  is  known  from  the  necessity  that  called  them  forth. 

Reading  is  an  important  branch  of  language  work.  Ilow  does  it  increase  command 
of  language?  Our  power  to  interpret  the  written  thought  of  the  author  is  limited 
by  our  experience.  The  thought  that  the  author  wrote  is  not  necessarily  the  thought 
that  the  pupil  receives.  The  objects,  acts,  qualities  called  into  activity  in  his  mind 
by  the  language  of  tlie  book  are  made  up  from  tho  objects,  acts,  ({ualities  that  are 
his  own.  When  you  dest^ribe  to  a  child  an  animal  that  he  has  never  heard  of,  by 
your  lauguage  you  endeavor  to  cause  him  to  make  his  mental  picture  out  of  parts  of 
animals  with  which  you  know  he  is  familiar.  The  new  combination  of  old  elements 
is  the  new  knowledge.  His  concept  of  the  llama  is  formed  from  elements  of  the 
sheep  and  the  camel  if  he  is  familiar  with  these.  From  his  own  observations  and 
experiments  he  builds  the  vocabulary  of  his  immediate  needs.  From  the  words  of 
the  author  whose  thought  he  strives  to  grasp  the  pupil  gathers  a  vocabulary  ftom 
which  he  may  choose  wordn  to  express  shades  of  meaning  slightly  different  from 
anything  his  own  could  have  expressed.  The  dictionary  is  necessary  in  silent  read- 
ing, but  for  the  pui)il  to  grasp  fully  the  difference  between  the  author's  thought  and 
language  and  his  own  he  must  study  that  difference  when  he  substitutes  his  own 
words  for  those  of  th**  text  read.  It  is  in  the  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  derived 
from  the  reading  that  we  can  see  the  growth,  the  acquisition  of  language  from  this 
source  and  control  it.     Every  element  of  style  can  thus  be  noticed. 

Every  subject  of  study  tllat  furnishes  new  ideas  increases  the  pupil's  stock  of 
words  as  certainly  as  he  gives  expression  himself  to  these  acquired  ideas. 

There  are  often  habits  of  ungrammatical  speech  to  contend  with.  Each  time  the 
pupil  turns  to  the  beautifully  expressed  thoughts  of  the  poem  or  the  oration  he  feels 
his  own  lack  of  power  to  say  things  as  they  have  said  them.  He  is  unfortunate  whose 
power  to  criticise  is  very  far  beyond  his  power  to  express.  Of  all  pupils  that  should 
not  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness,  the  Indian  comes  first.  He 
is  seeking  strength,  and  should  see  wherein  he  is  growing  strong,  not  calling  weak- 
ness strength,  but  seeing  advancement.    Inaccuracy  of  language  is  often  due  to 
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inftconrate  thonght.  To  help  a  pnpil  to  see  when  work  is  incomplete  does  not  dis- 
courage him,  bat  condemning  of  honest  work  does.  For  the  habit  of  ungrammatical 
speech  there  is  one  remedy.  The  pupil  mast  use  the  correct  form  more  frequeutl j 
than  the  incorrect  one,  otherwise  we  can  not  establish  the  habit  of  nsing  the  correct 
one,  let  alone  overcoming  the  bad  habit,  and  he  must  always  write  the  correct  one. 
In  the  oral  exercise  is  the  place  fop  correction  of  language;  the  written  work  mast 
fix  the  right  form  of  expression,  bhall  this  be  done  by  means  of  mere  forms  of  lan- 
guage^  or  shall  it  be  in  connection  with  the  living  thonght? 

In  proportion  to  the  use  the  pnpil  has  made  of  language  to  convey  his  thoughts 
and  record  his  observations,  to  that  extent  he  has  had  occasion  to  become  conscious  of 
using  its  different  elements  for  different  purposes.  He  has  so  far  analyzed  it  as  to 
separate  the  actor  from  the  act,  the  quality  f^om  the  object ;  bat  can  he  group  the 
words  of  the  language  into  the  eight  parts  of  speech  independently  of  the  thought? 
T-h-a-t  is  a  pronoun,  a  conjunction,  and  an  adjective. 

When  will  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  relations  help  the  pupil  f  When  he  feels 
the  need  of  that  knowledge.  When  his  mind  reaches  after  law  to  keep  in  orderly 
arrangement  his  accumulating  store  of  facts.  We  will  not  help  our  pupil  feel  the 
value  of  these  laws  if  we  ask  him  to  find  in  our  language  what  does  not  exist;  as, 
for  example,  a  nominative  and  an  objective  case  for  nouns. 

Of  what  use  is  a  diagrammed  sentence  to  a  pupil?  Absolutely  none.  The  valua- 
ble part  is  the  act  of  analysis.  Wby  do  we  analyze?  To  get  the  thought.  If  the 
pupil  uses  it  for  that  purpose  it  means  something.  By  its  help  he  punctuates  his 
sentences  and  thus  makes  his  thonght  clear  to  others. 

One  common  fault  among  children,  but  more  especially  with  Indians,  is  the  habit 
of  expressing  only  part  of  a  thought,  leaving  some  important  elements  to  be  inferred. 
It  is  not  by  committing  to  memory  the  words  of  definitions  or  general  statements 
that  this  habit  will  be  overcome.  This,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  fuller  statements 
appear  tedious.  When  a  pnpil  has  come  to  a  stage  of  his  work  where  be  needs  a 
dennitiou,  if  he  makes  it  himself  he  will  see  the  importance  of  making  it  complete. 
With  an  object  of  a  class  to  be  defined  before  them,  let  the  pupils  define.  Now  take 
one  of  these  definitions  and  let  the  pupils  see  how  many  objects  of  very  dififerent 
kinds  fall  under  the  class  formed  by  their  definition.  The  result  will  be  a  surprise 
to  them  if  the  fault  it  is  intended  to  remedy  is  serious.  But  the  pupils  have  discov- 
ered the  weakness  of  their  definitions,  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  them  by  the 
discovery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  both  made  the  definition  and  found  it  incom- 
plete, each  is  prompted  to  look  for  the  missing  elements.  He  must  give  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  qualities  that  form  the  essential  elements  of  his  concepts.  He  needs  this 
definition  as  a  means  of  separating  from  a  great  group  of  facts  of  knowledge  a  minor 
one  made  up  of  members  labeled  according  to  the  features  in  which  they  differ  from 
the  others  and  resemble  each  other.  He  needs  his  definition  which  is  his  motive  for 
makiuj^  it.  It  must  be  complete  in  order  to  meet  his  want.  This  urges  him  to  closer 
attention.  It  is  the  living  thought  back  of  it  all  that  furnishes  the  motive  to  close- 
ness of  attention  and  results  in  development  of  power. 


SELF-HELP  AMONG  INDIANS. 
By  Sapt.  Edwabd  Ament. 

Self-help!  Has  it  not  an  inspiring  sound?  What  man  who  has  ever  willingly 
earned  and  eaten  the  bread  of  his  own  labor  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  it  as  a  true  man 
should  would  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of  independence  and  self-respect  by  placing 
himself  under  the  obligation  of  another  for  the  same?  It  is  manhood,  born  of  high 
aspirations  and  fine  feelings. 

But  the  Indian?  Oh,  that  is  different.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  he  is  only  the 
mere  outline  of  an  ordinary  human  boiuj^;  that  he  must  be  built  up  here  and  carved 
down  there,  given  some  new  and  studied  form  of  opportunity ;  that  he,  being  an 
Indian,  should  have  a  kind  of  patent-applied-for  device  to  raise  him  up  to  even  a 
semblance  of  civilized  life  and  independence,  think  for  him,  see  for  him,  work  for  him. 

Now,  that  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  really  harmful.  The  Indian  can  think, 
see,  and  work  for  himself  if  the  proper  opportunity  is  given  him — something  within 
his  reach.  He  is,  in  fact,  just  like  his  white  brother  in  that  respect.  For  instance, 
I  go  out  on  the  street  with  a  roll  of  posters  and  say  to  a  newsboy  or  a  bootblack : 
"  See  here,  my  little  man,  if  you  will  tack  up  these  posters  on  telegraph  poles  and 
other  places  as  high  as  you  can  reach,  Vl\  pay  you  well.''  The  little  fellow  would 
dance  for  ioy,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  answer,  **I'm  your  man,"  not  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  he  would  feel  confident  that  he  could  accomplish 
what  I  desired  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  I  should  say :  ''Here,  yon  little  urchin,  I  want  you  to 
tack  these  posters  on  the  tops  of  the  telegraph  poles  and  church  steeples,  and  if  you 
don't  do  it,  you're  a  shiftless,  no-account  fellow,  unwilling  to  work  for  your  liying." 
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Friends,  did  you  ever  try  to  reach  too  high  and  fail!  Did  you  ever  feel  that  you 
were  not  worth  the  room  you  occupy  on  the  earth — utterly  hopeless  f  That  is  the 
point;  keep  up  a  man's  hope  and  he  can  move  the  world,  but  take  it  away  and  he  is 
indeed  powerless. 

But  how  often  a  man  is  deceived  in  himself  as  to  what  be  likes  or  dislikes,  what 
he  can  or  can  not  accomplish.  As  he  grows  older  he  is  surprised  to  see  how  he  has 
changed.  What  he  has  seen  and  heard  has  brought  out  dormant  faculties.  A  man 
may  say,  "I  don't  love  my  country  very  much;  I  have  no  special  love  for  the  Stars 
ana  Stripes;  I  think  I  would  be  just  as  contented  under  any  other  flag:  I  have 
always  had  to  work  like  a  slave,  if  it  is  poetically  called  a  land  of  liberty." 
After  years  he  wanders  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  his  native  home,  and  is  apparently 
just  as  happy  as  he  had  been  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  *^  Listen  I  Why,  that's  a  band 
playing  'America,'  and  there  it  is— there's  my  flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes ! "  He  is 
filled  with  entbnsiasm  in  a  minute,  his  heart  seems  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket,  and 
he  is  ready  to  cheer  until  he  is  hoarse.  Now,  where  did  he  get  his  love  of  connl^ 
and  flag?  It  was  there  all  the  time,  but  he  didn't  know  it.  We  must  have  some- 
thing to  bring  out  onr  love  and  something  to  stir  us  up  to  consciousness  of  the 
natural  talents  and  abilities  we  really  possess. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  Indian.  Let  him  once  grasp  the  idea  that  be  can  accomplish 
a  thing,  and  ten  to  one  be  will  ^o  at  it  willingly.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  self-help  in  regard  to  Indians  is  lack  of  hope.  You  will  find 
that  faculty  lacking  or  very  little  developed  in  most  of  them. 

The  Indian  lives  only  for  to-day.  He  has  very  little  care  or  hope  for  the  future. 
Try  to  persuade  an  Indian  to  plant  a  garden  and  his  first  thought  is  that  he  might 
die  before  realizing  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Advise  him  to  build  a  better  house  and 
get  out  of  his  bark  wigwam  and  his  answer  will  generally  be,  '*  Oh,  good  enough, 
pretty  soon  all  Indians  dead."  That's  the  Indian  of  it,  you  say.  Let's  see;  did  not 
the  children  of  Israel  consider  it  hardly  worth  while  to  abandon  their  tents  and 
build  permanent  dwellings  for  the  few  hundred  years  they  had  to  livef 

The  same  idea  is  often  expressed  among  the  children  of  the  school.    In  their  com- 

Sositions  we  often  find  such  clauses  as  *'If  I  should  grow  up  to  be  a  man,"  or  **  If  I 
on't  die  before  I  am  a  man."  One  boy  in  writing  about  the  death  of  a  schoolmate 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner:  ''Poor  Linken  is  dead,  but  he  was 
always  a  good  bov  and  believed  in  that  ffood  Lord.  So  I  think  he  has  ffone  up  to 
heaven  through  the  golden  gate.    Well,  this  is  a  great  die  world  anyhow/' 

The  older  Indians  who  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  schools  are  worse  off  to-day 
than  they  ever  were.  Their  lands  with  game  and  herbs  have  been  taken  from  them. 
Their  usual  occupation  is  gone.  Civilization  has  pushed  them  aside  into  little  nooks 
and  corners  and  rocky  hillsides.  Not  previously  prepared  for  this  change,  they  are  left 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  rinds,  the  husks,  and  the  shells — often  without  either  hope 
or  opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

The  only  way  out  of  it  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  older  Indians  and  repay  in 
a  small  measure  the  debt  we  owe  them,  and  to  teach  the  younger  ones  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  help  themselves.  Then,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  their  own 
resources,  we  must  convince  them  that  we  believe  them  worthy  of  confidence.  A 
man  is  of  no  use  in  the  world  when  he  loses  all  confidence  in  himself. 

But  how  can  the  Indian  help  himselff  By  using  his  own  special  characteristic 
gifts  he  may  accomplish  much.  If  he  is  fond  of  agriculture,  let  him  be  a  farmer;  if 
of  horticulture,  lot  him  raise  fruit ;  if  of  cattle,  let  him  raise  cattle.  In  other  words, 
let  him  cultivate  his  own  gifts  and  turn  them  to  the  utmost  account.  But  will  he 
do  this!  Perhaps  not  without  proper  training  My  experience,  however,  in  the 
school  has  proven  to  me  that  the  Indian  children  are  very  ready  to  take  up  new 
ideas.    I  have  often  been  surprised. 

This  spring  we  planted  a  small  garden  jast  as  an  experiment.  The  boys  while 
helping  to  plant  it  would  ask  for  a  few  of  the  seeds,  which  were  given  thom.  I 
thought  nothing  more  about  it  until  about  a  week  later.  One  Saturday  afternoon, 
while  walking  above  the  schoolhouse  I  saw  seven  boys  with  sacks  on  their  backs, 
and  bent  almost  double  under  their  loads.  Wondering  what  they  could  be  carry- 
ing, I  followed  them  and  found  that  they  were  carrying  fertilizing  material  to  a 
little  garden  of  their  own  that  they  had  mapped  out  near  the  little  flume  that 
carries  water  to  the  school. 

When  I  bought  a  Hmall  shoe-repairing  outfit,  with  several  sizes  of  iron  lasts,  the 
boys  were  very  much  interested.  They  crowded  around  me  as  I  mended  several 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  were  very  anxious,  indeed,  to  do  their  own  mending.  In  the 
mornings  and  after  school  they  would  come  and  ask,  "  Please  may  I  mend  my  shoesf " 
Immediately  the  boys  took  a  new  interest  in  their  shoes  and  showed  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  care  of  them. 

It  was  just  the  same  when  we  built  a  small  carpenter  shop  and  bought  a  few  tools — 
the  boys  were  eager  to  learn  to  use  them.  More  than  tuat,  they  were  anxious  to 
make  something  usefol  for  their  rooms— such  as  little  tables,  picture  frames,  and 
trunks  with  lids  carefully  made  of  sugar-barrel  staves,  to  give  them  a  trunk  look, 
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as  tbey  remarked.    Others  asked  if  they  could  make  tables  and  benches  to  take 
home  to  their  parents. 

About  three  years  a^o  we  decided  by  ballot  as  to  whether  we  should  salute  the 
flag  at  morning  exercises.  I  explained  to  them  the  use  of  the  ballot  at  election 
time;  then  I  gave  them  twenty  minutes'  recess  and  told  them  to  talk  it  over  amons^ 
themselves.  Several  of  the  boys  were  opposed  to  saluting  the  flag  and  advised 
others  to  vote  against  it.  When  the  ballots  were  couut«d»  however,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  larse  majority  for  saluting  the  flag.  Then  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  turned  to  his  companion  and  dolefully  remarked,  *' Just  as  I  expected; 
I  knew  the  Democrats  would  win." 

The  girls,  too,  show  aptness  for  various  kinds  of  work,  and  do  their  work  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  average  white  children  of  the  same  age.  This,  I  think,  is  espe- 
cially encouraging  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  these  little  girls  are 
taken  from  homes  where  they  have  had  no  trainiog  whatever.  At  Christmas  time 
the  girls  made  presents,  such  as  table  covers,  pincushions,  shoe  bags,  and  had  them 
put  on  the  tree  to  surprise  the  teachers.  Each  of  us  received  two  or  more  presents 
from  the  girls.    They  also  made  presents  for  their  parents. 

I  have  been  told  that  Indians  are  not  ^uick-witted,  and  that  they  have  no  sense 
of  humor.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  and  believed  a  great  many  things  about  Indians 
that  I  don't  believe  now.  About  four  years  ago,  soon  after  I  began  teaching,  I  had 
occasion  to  punish  two  boys  for  bad  behavior;  sol  shut  them  up  in  a  small  dark 
room  in  the  rear  end  of  the  schoolhouse  that  had  been  used  for  a  dark  room  to 
develop  photographs.  I  thought  it  might  have  a  good  efl^ect  on  the  boys  and  develop 
them  into  better  scholars.  They  were  as  quiet  as  could  be  until  I  called  school  and 
proceeded  to  hear  a  reading  class,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  two  boys  began  to  sing 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  *^Light  in  the  darkness,  sailor;  pull  for  the  shore.''  I  was 
dearly  outwitted,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  them  out. 

One  day  one  of  the  boys  sent  little  Tommy  to  the  front  door  to  ask  some  favor. 
Tommy  timidly  knocked,  but  received  no  response.  Then  Johnnie  called  out  to  him^ 
"Knock  again,  Tommy;  knock,  and  it.shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

One  Sunday,  shortly  after  a  lesson  in  geography  about  the  different  states  of 
society,  Logan  remarked  to  Johnnie  Jim  that  he  was  only  half  savage,  because  his 
father  livea  in  a  board  house.  Later,  the  same  day,  the  Chinese  cook  asked  Johnnie 
to  fill  the  boiler  on  the  stove,  and  received  the  following  answer:  "Teacher  says 
that  I  must  not  work  on  Sundays.  You  are  a  Mongolian,  and  only  half  civilizcHl, 
that's  the  reason  you  work  on  Sundays." 

The  Indians  of  Pluuias  County  have  not  received  any  aid  from  the  Government 
other  than  the  small  school  which  was  started  about  five  years  ago.  They  are  and 
always  have  been  self-supporting,  though  it  is  painfully  evident  that  the  support 
is  often  extremely  limited. 

One  Indian  near  our  school  has  a  small  piece  of  land  that  will  raise  vegetables, 
and  he  has  with  great  labor  dug  out  a  spring  and  ditched  the  water  to  his  garden. 
This  year  his  neighbor,  a  white  man,  has  run  a  ditch  from  the  spring  and  taken  all 
the  water  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Indian,  but  by  law  is  given  to  the  white 
man.    This  is  the  way  the  Indian  is  often  encouraged  to  hel^  himself. 

I  contend  that  the  Indian  will  and  can  help  himself  if  he  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  But  we  must  not  expect  too  much,  nor  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  nor  should 
we  hope  in  a  few  short  years  to  entirely  overcome  the  influences  of  generations. 

The  Indian  should  be  given  something  to  help  himself  with.  If  a  great  ship  at 
sea  runs  down  and  sinks  a  smaller  vessel,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  captain,  as  he 
proudly  stands  on  the  bridge  of  his  stanch  steel  ship,  to  wave  his  hand  and  say  to 
the  struggling,  sinking  men  and  women :  "  Help  yourselves !  It  will  improve  your 
mind,  develop  your  muscles,  and  strengthen  your  lungs."  No ;  let  the  good  captain 
throw  out  the  lifeline  and  lower  the  lifeboats.  Throw  a  plank  for  the  Indian. 
Help  to  loosen  from  him  the  weights  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  are  drag- 
ging him  down.  Build  a  sawmill  for  him  when  practicable,  that  he  may  in  return 
lor  honest  labor  receive  material  with  which  to  build  for  himself  a  comfortable 
house  and  thus  get  out  of  his  smoky  wigwam.  This  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  t^kes  time,  patience,  and  money  to  teach' the  Indian 
how  to  live  and  to  provide  for  himself;  but  the  world  is  full  of  men  that  are  burning 
with  enthusiasm  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  somebody  else's  brow,  and  they 
are  not  all  Indians,  either.  Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  Indian  service  know  that 
the  work  is  hard  and  sometimes  discouraging,  yet  full  of  pleasure  if  you  are  really 
interested  in  the  Indian.  Don't  get  discouraged;  there  will  be  a  reaping  time  by 
and  by. 

Sow  and  look  onward,  npward, 

Where  the  starry  lightB  appear. 
Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting 

Or  your  own  heart's  trembling  fears, 
You  shall  reap  in  Joy  the  harvest 
You  have  sown  to-day  in  tears. 
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SELF-HELP  AMONG  INDIANS. 
By  Sapt.  Haswood  Hall. 

Education,  meutal  and  moral,  is  the  only  means  yet  discovered  that  is  always  tmre 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves.  Any  other  species  of  aid  may  enervate  the  bene- 
ficiary and  lea<l  to  a  habit  of  dependence  on  outside  help.  But  mental  and  moral 
education  develops  self-respect,  fertility  of  resources,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  aspiration  for  a  better  condition  in  life.  It  produces  that  divine  discontent 
which  goads  on  the  individual  and  will  not  let  him  rest. 

How  does  the  school  produce  this  result?  In  what  way  can  it  give  to  the  Indian 
a  solid  basis  for  character  and  accomplishments f  The  school  has  undertaken  to 
perform  two  quite  essential  and  relatix  e  functions.  The  first  produces  intellectual 
training  and  the  second  the  training  of  the  will  and  body.  The  school,  by  its  intel- 
lectual function,  causes  the  pupil  to  learn  certain  arts,  as  reading  and  writing,  which 
make  possible  communication  with  one's  fellow-man  and  impart  certain  rudimentary 
insights  or  general  elementary  ideas  with  which  practical  thinking  may  be  done  and 
the  pupil  be  set  on  the  way  to  comprehend  his  environment  by  nature  and  of  humanity 
and  history. 

We  can  see  how  the  school  may  work,  and  does  necessarily  work,  to  civilize  the 
intellect  and  will  of  the  child,  and  how  it  must  aifect  any  lower  race  struggling  to 
master  the  elements  of  civilization.  Snch  training  gives  one  power  to  comprehend 
the  springs  of  action  that  move  the  races  which  possess  the  directive  power,  and 
thus  ne  can  govern  himself.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  see  the  properties  and  adapta- 
bilities of  material  things,  and  he  can  subdue  nature  and  convert  things  into  wealth. 

Here  is  the  ground  for  the  addition  of  industrial  training  to  the  traditional  course 
of  study  in  the  common  schools.  The  Indian  must  learn  to  manage  machinery  and 
make  himself  useful  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  by  becoming  a  skiUed 
laborer.  Every  physical  peculiarity  may  be  converted  by  the  cunning  of  inteUect 
into  some  knack  which  gives  its  possessor  an  advantage  in  productive  industry. 
But  the  skill  to  use  tools  and  direct  machinery  is  a  superior  gift. 

Invention  is  fast  discounting  the  value  of  special  gifts  of  manual  dexterity.  Sci- 
ence is  the  seed  corn,  while  artisan  skill — yes,  even  art  itself^— is  only  the  baked 
bread.  The  school,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  intellectual  education,  aids  the  pupil  by 
science  and  literature.  Science  collects  about  each  subject  all  its  phases  of  exist- 
ence under  different  conditions;  it  teaches  the  student  to  look  at  things  as  a  whole, 
and  see  not  only  what  is  visible,  what  is  not  realized,  but  what  remains  dormant  or 
potential. 

The  scientifically  educated  laborer,  therefore,  is  of  a  higher  type  than  the  mere 
hand  laborer,  because  he  has  learned  to  see  in  each  thing  its  possibilities.  He  sees 
each  thing  in  the  perspective  of  its  history.  Here,  then,  in  the  educated  laborer  we 
have  a  hand  that  belongs  to  a  brain  that  directs,  or  that  can  intelligently  compre- 
hend a  detailed  statement  of  an  ideal  to  be  worked  out.  The  laborer  and  the  over- 
seer are  united  in  one  man.  Hence  it  is  said  that  the  productive  power  of  the  edu- 
cated laborer  is  so  great.  The  school  may  indefinitely  reenforce  the  efiect  of  this 
general  education  by  adding  manual  training  and  other  industrial  branches,  taking 
care  to  make  the  instruction  scientific,  for  it  is  science  that  gives  scope  and  power 
of  adaptation  to  new  conditions. 

The  instrument  of  modern  civilization  is  the  labor-saving  machine.  The  Indian 
can  not  share  in  the  white  man's  freedom  unless  he  can  manage  machinery.  Noth- 
ing but  drudgery  remains  for  a  race  that  can  not  understand  applied  science. 
The  productive  power  of  a  race  that  works  only  with  its  hands  is  so  small  that  only 
one  in  a  hundred  can  live  in  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life.  The  nations  that 
have  conquered  nature  by  the  aid  of  machinery  can  aftbrd  luxury  for  large  classes. 
Agriculture  without  manufactures  and  conuuerce  can  not  furnish  wealth  for  a  large 
fraction  of  the  people.  But  with  diversity  of  industry  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
many,  and  will  be  finally  for  all.  The  increaseduseof  machinery  multiplies  wealth, 
so  that  production  doubles  twice  as  often  as  the  population  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  significance  of  manual  training  in  our  schools.  The  youth  learns  how 
to  shape  wood  and  iron  into  machines,  and  thus  how  to  construct  and  manage 
machines.  The  hand  worker  is  to  be  turned  into  a  brain  worker,  for  the  machine 
does  the  work  of  the  hand,  but  requires  a  brain  to  direct  it.  Human  productive 
industry  needs  more  and  more  directive  power,  but  less  and  less  mere  sleight  of  hand. 
The  Indian  educated  in  manual  training  will  find  himself  at  home  in  a  civilization 
which  is  accumulating  inveution  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  to  perform  the  work 
necessary  to  supply  the  people  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as 
to  have  a  large  surplus  of  income  to  purchase  the  means  of  luxury,  amusement,  and 
culture. 
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The  friends  of  the  edaoation  of  the  Indian  have  seen  the  importance  of  providing 
indastrial  education  for  him.  So  long  as  he  can  work  only  at  the  cultivation  of 
staple  crops  on  the  reservation  ho  can  not  become  a  salutary  element  in  the  social 
whole.  When  he  acquires  skill  in  mechanical  industries  his  presence  in  the  comma- 
nity  is  valued  and  his  person  respected. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  considerations  that  money  expended  for  the  education 
of  the  Indian  accomplishes  far  more  than  similar  expenditures  accomplished  for  the 
white  people.  It  is  seed  sown  where  it  brings  forth  a  hundredfold,  because  each 
one  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools  is  a  center  of  diffusion  of  superior  methods  and 
reHnlng  influences  among  an  initiative  and  impressible  race. 

To  appreciate  the  progress  made  toward  investing  a  helpless  people  with  power 
to  maiotain  a  life  of  respectable  independence  it  is  meet  to  consider  the  native  con- 
dition of  the  subject  in  whom  this  transition  is  to  be  effected.  What  is  said  of 
Indians  in  this  paper  will  especially  relate  to  the  tribes  of  southern  Arizona,  based 
upon  Meveral  years'  experience  among  them.  These  Indians  exact  nothing  from  the 
Government,  nor  do  tliey  receive  anything  except  school  privileges  for  a  small  pro- 
portion of  their  children.  They  are  self-sustaining,  in  their  ignorant,  miserable 
way.  Their  manufactures  consist  of  baskets  woven  from  grass  and  willow  twi^, 
and  pottery  molded  from  the  native  soil.  During  the  summer  their  primitive  vil- 
lages of  shacks  and  keyhs  are  deserted,  and  the  Indians  may  be  fonnd  along  the 
dry  river  beds,  where,  without  the  aid  of  farming  implements,  they  raise  a  scanty 
snpply  of  j^rain,  melons,  squashes,  beans,  and  corn.  Their  reservation  is  a  desert, 
ditches  which  cross  it  being  robbed  of  all  water  by  the  white  settlers  above.  They 
are  quiet  and  gentle  in  disposition,  friends  and  defenders  of  the  whites.  They  recog- 
nize the  advantages  derived  from  schools,  aud  regret  that  limited  facilities  preclude 
the  many  from  such  privileges.  If  the  opportunity  were  afforded  every  child  on  the 
reservation  would  attend  school.  They  are  not  free  from  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
which  too  often  atteuds  contact  with  the  white  race.  Their  degraded  condition  may 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  their  disregard  of  the  marriage  relation  and  to  polygamous 
habits.  This  immoral  mode  of  life  proves  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
their  progress.  Beinj;  a  result  of  ignorance  and  brute  passion,  it  may  be  abandoned 
only  in  the  event  of  enlightenment  as  tribes  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Their  salvation  seems  to  lie  in  the  uplifting  of  their  children  by  removing  them 
from  the  debasing  inHnences  of  reservation  life,  fitting  them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
securing  for  them  positions  of  emolument  among  white  people. 

The  Phcenix  Indian  School  has  continued  in  this  policy  during  the  few  years  of  its 
existence.  The  method  of  training  is  reduced  to  a  system  in  every  department,  and 
a  complete  course  is  followed,  with  the  direct  purpose  of  making  the  pupils  self- 
helpful. 

In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  learn  to  draft  patterns,  cut,  fit,  and  manufacture 
garments  inde))endently.  Such  satisfactory  )>rogress  has  been  made  that  it  is  not 
nnnsnal  for  them  t^  engage  in  private  and  family  sewing.  Many  who  are  out  to  work 
buy  sewing  machines  for  their  people  on  the  reservation.  When  off  on  a  leave  of 
absence  they  frequently  take  home  a  quantity  of  dry  goods  and  do  the  family  sewing. 
While  there  they  also  take  in  sewing  to  do  for  the  neighbors.  They  teach  their 
mothers  to  manage  the  machine.  Here  is  an  avenue  whereby  salutary  influences  of 
the  school  reach  the  reservation. 

The  domestic  trainin'^  which  both  sexes  receive  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  bakery, 
and  throughout  the  establishment  is  given  with  the  aim  of  making  them  efficient  to 
go  ont  to  service  or  con<luot  household  affairs  of  their  own.  It  is  a  conclusive  fact 
that  ignorance  is  the  great  drawback,  and  that  while  the  uncivilized  Indian  is  inca- 
pable nf  elevating  himself,  a  proper  motive  power  from  some  external  agency  may  be 
sufficient  to  put  him  on  the  road  to  self-help. 

The  girls  receive  a  professional  course  of  training  and  instruction  in  the  hospital, 
as  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  sick,  the  making  and  application  of  bandages, 
what  to  do  in  emergencies,  obeying  instructions  of  physicians,  etc.  They  have  had 
little  opportunity  for  practical  experience  at  the  school,  but  they  listen  with  par- 
donable pride  and  Helf-import^nce  while  physicians  relate  cases  on  the  reservation 
which  were  saved  only  throu.afh  the  skill  and  resources  of  our  schoolgirls.  Wherever 
their  lives  are  thrown  these  qualifications  bear  good  fruit. 

They  follow  rules  and  instructions  implicitly,  and  when  once  taught  anything, 
aided  by  their  singularly  retentive  memory,  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  nature. 
Realizing  this  fact,  therefore,  extreme  care  is  exercised  that  the  method  of  training 
be  good.  Their  naturally  shapely  finders  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful  make  a 
pleasant  channel  through  which  they  acquire  skill  in  fancy  work  and  decorations 
lor  the  home.  Girls  immediately  from  the  reservation  easily  learn  hemstitching, 
crocheting,  drawn  work,  and  embroidery.  The  ladies  who  employ  them  take  advan- 
tage of  their  varied  accomplishments  as  well  as  their  ability  as  seamstresses.  Girls 
Tetaineil  at  the  school  are  encouraged  to  manufacture  articles  of  fancy  work  for  sale. 
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Tbey  supply  a  portion  of  the  nnmerons  demands  from  visitors  who  wish  to  prooore 
specimens  of  their  handiwork.  The  beautifal  rags,  couches,  cushions,  lambreqnins, 
and  draperies  which  sulom  the  buildings  are  the  work  of  the  girls,  who  would  be 
able  to  reproduce  them  in  homes  of  their  own. 

Girls  working  out  often  appropriate  a  year's  salary  for  household  furniture  to  send 
home.  They  usually  write  a  list  of  articles  which  they  think  are  most  needed,  esti- 
mate the  cost,  and  calculate  how  many  of  them  can  be  purchased  with  the  sum  in 
hand.  While  shopping  they  mentally  compute  the  cost  of  goods  bought,  and  strict, 
practical  class-room  work  has  made  them  accurate  in  handling  money  and  making 
change. 

Indians  hold  all  positions  in  the  school  which  they  are  found  qualified  to  fill,  and 
children  are  employed  as  assistants  in  the  several  departments.  The  dining-room 
matron,  assistant  matrons,  assistant  disciplinarian,  night  watchman,  and  industrial 
teacher  are  all  Indians.  The  tailor,  harness  maker,  shoemaker,  and  engineer  are 
likewise  Indians,  master  workmen  at  their  respective  trades,  and  thoroughly  capable 
of  giving  the  boys  on  their  detail  the  best  possible  advantage  of  their  knowledge 
and  skilT.  The  responsibilities  attached  to  tilling  these  positions  deyelop  in  the 
incumbents  the  spirit  to  help  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Indian  school  farm  is  regarded  as  the  most  b«'autiful  model  in  Salt  River  Val- 
ley^ and  its  fine  appearance  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  boys.  Here  they  learn  secieta 
of  irrigation  and  raise  grain  and  alfalfa.  In  the  orchard  and  vineyard  they  cultivate 
the  fig,  date,  apricot,  pomegranate,  grape,  pear,  nectarine,  and  other  fruita  which 
thrive  in  this  locality.  The  products  ot  Iruit  and  vegetables  amply  supply  the 
school  during  season,  and  a  surplus  remains  for  winter  use.  Their  practical  work  in 
fruit  culture,  horticulture,  and  farming  tits  them  to  give  satisfaction  to  employers, 
and  should  their  reservation  ever  be  irrigated  they  will  possess  the  intelligence  and 
attainments  requisite  to  produce  good  results  from  the  possibilities  thereby  afforded. 

A  number  of  the  boys  have  purchased  building  material  and  erected  houses  for 
their  people  on  the  reserx-ation.  They  also  manufacture  furniture  to  be  used  in  these 
homes  in  order  to  help  them  live  as  white  people. 

One  hundred  aud  fifty  boys  and  girls  are  employed  among  the  whites  thronghoot 
the  valley,  where,  by  their  gentle  manners  and  willing  service,  they  have  won  all 
hearts  and  created  an  interoHt  in  their  welfare  and  progress.  I'hey  have  opportunity 
for  practical  experience,  are  elevated  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  whites,  and  not 
only  maintain  themselves  but  improve  the  condition  of  the  families  to  which  they 
belong. 


EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  GIRLS. 

By  Jessie  W.  Cook. 

The  Indian  girl,  whether  Bhe  is  found  in  the  tepee,  the  hogan,  or  the  kihe,  ha«  lost 
much  of  the  romance  that  hung  about  her  before  we  knew  her  life.  She  mainly 
suggests  to  us  now  dirt  and  disorder  and  ignorance  Her  ignorance,  however,  is 
one  of  de^ee.  To  the  unobservant  white  person  she  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  civilized  life  that  she  would  if  blind  aud  deaf  aiid  dumb.  Even  some  who 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  her  still  pronounce  her  stupid  if  she  does  not 
comprehend  at  once  their  ways.  If  we  could  but  realize  that  she  simply  lives  in  a 
smaller,  cruder  world  than  ours  and  must  be  brought  gradually  to  appreciate  ours,  the 
matter  of  her  education  would  be  simplified. 

As  a  little  girl  among  her  own  people  her  days  are  spent  in  idleness  and  play,  though 
she  learns,  even  then,  obedience  and  Indian  manners;  but  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  go  to  make  up  the  early  impressions  of  a  white  child— these  are  to  her  a  blank. 
Our  puzzling  problem  is  how  to  fill  most  easily  and  naturally  this  blank;  how  to 
instil  into  her  mind  the  knowledge  which  the  white  child  absorbs.  Is  it  not  one  of 
our  greatest  faults  that  we  expect  too  much  of  our  pupils  instead  of  being  pleased 
and  surprised  with  the  progress  they  makef 

I  was  much  struck  with  a  thought  of  Mr.  Theo.  Roosevelt's  in  a  recent  article.  He 
says: 

The  zDfn  who  settle  a  new  country-  luid  bepn  subdnins  the  wilderness  plunge  back  into  the  my 
conditiuDs  tVoni  w  hii-h  i be  rate  has  raised  iti^eli  by  the  hIow  toil  of  ages.  The  conditions  can  not  bat 
tell  upon  thcui  inevitably,  nnd  for  more  than  one  lifeiinie,  perhaps  for  several  venerations,  they  tend 


have  reached.  As  with  harsh  and  dangerous  iRbor  they  bring  the  new  land  up  to  the  level  of  the 
old,  they  themselves  partly  revert  to  their  ancestral  conditions,  th«y  sink  back  toward  the  stato  of 
their  ages-dead  barbarian  forefathers. 

Now  if  this  is  so,  and  no  one  who  has  known  well  our  changing  frontier  can  dis- 
pute its  truth,  think  bow  binding  must  be  the  conditions  that  have  fastened  upon 
the  Indian  for  ages.     Their  traditions  tell  that  many  of  the  tribes  had  reachcKl  a 
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hifffaer  stage  of  living,  morally  and  physically,  at  least,  before  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  white  race.  Their  progression  was  naturally  slow,  and  on  Tery  different 
lines  Arom  those  of  other  races,  perhaps  because  unaided ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  began  our  process  of  civilizing  them  on  their  reservations  they  were  thrown 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  men  of  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  writes,  but  with  infinitely 
smaller  equipment  for  the  toils  before  them. 

Results  of  a  wholly  new  life  in  such  a  race  can  not  be  brought  about  by  revolution. 
No,  Indeed!  it  must  be  by  the  patient,  wonder-working  forces  of  evolution.  This 
tide  of  evolutiou,  however  slowly  it  flows,  can  not  be  stayed.  It  is  with  the  Indians 
as  it  was  with  our  own  savage  ancestors  centuries  ago.  They  must  advance,  or  they 
die  out.  An  nnyielding  law  forces  them  on,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  close  to 
a  more  ndvancedrace  the  onward  march  must  be  quickened. 

Is  not  education  the  drawing  out,  the  developing  of  tlie  character  that  lies  more 
or  less  hidden  in  each  human  soul  f  Then  the  training  of  Indian  girls  can  not  be  too 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  carried  on.  The  best  results  have  undeniably  come  from 
an  entire  separation  of  the  Indian  child  from  everything  Indian,  continuing  the  sepa- 
ration until  the  character  is  fully  formed;  but  this  can  only  be  done  in  extraordinary 
cases.     Therefore  wean»  brought  to  face  our  limitations  as  they  exist. 

The  importance  of  taking  the  girls  while  little  more  than  babies  has  been  specially 
impressed  upon  me  this  year,  where  I  have  studied  the  frightened,  bewildered  faces, 
and  uncomprehending,  almost  sullen  watchfulness  of  three  little  maidens  of  4  and  5 
years,  yield  to  the  happy  ways  and  excellent  methods  of  the  primary  teacher,  sup- 
plemented by  some  petting  and  judicious  notice  by  other  employees.  The  little  ones 
so  soon  began  to  take  on  that  indescribable  look  that  everyone  knows  who  has 
taught  ln<lian  children — the  look  that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  ask:  <*  Have  yon 
been  in  school!"  **Can  you  speak  English f"  It  is  self  evident  that  they  have 
been  in  school,  that  they  can  unnerstand  English. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  Government  which  says  English  firnt.  Every  new 
language  is  to  its  learner  a  new  pair  of  eyes  seeing  into  new  worlds,  and  I  fancy  I  can 
see  a  new  pair  of  eyes  looking  at  me  from  the  inner  self  of  each  pupil  as  she  gains  a 
eomprehensiou  of  this  new  tongue,  with  the  new  ideas  that  accompany  its  every  word. 
The  little  ones  I  have  just  alluded  to  progressed  so  rapidly  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  we  used  them  in  a  cantata,  and  they  sang  and  spoke  the  fairy  parts  given  them 
as  clearly  and  with  as  little  embarrassment  as  the  older  ones. 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  girls,  when  placed  in  school  at  this  tender  age,  learn 
about  as  <inickly  as  their  brothers,  but  th::t  if  left  till  they  are  several  years  older 
they  do  not  get  on  as  well  as  the  boj's  who  are  brought  in  at  the  same  age.  This 
may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  savage  customs  which  force  woman  more  and  more 
Into  the  background  as  she  grows  in  years,  and  make  her  the  uncomplaining  drudge 
and  slave  of  the  Indian  man.  The  habit  of  ages  may  tend  to  dull  the  intellect  as 
she  be^^nns  to  take  on  the  cares  of  an  Indian  woman ^s  life,  and  it  may  still  more 
probably  be  largely  due  to  the  widespread  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie,  which 
leads  the  girls  at  such  an  early  age  to  expect  a  ''  lord  and  master,"  only  to  be 
soon  deserted  and  left  to  a  lonely  or  immoral  life.  This  is  especially  true  of  many 
of  the  southern  Indians,  and  leads  every  woman  who  knows  the  race  to  plead  for 
the  early  rescue  of  the  Indian  girls  from  their  reservation  life  that  they  may  be 
bronghtinto  school  and  kept  there. 

Howells  says  that  it  is  the  savage  and  less  civilized  who  set  family  relations  first, 
who  make  blood  brotherhood  stand  first,  and  who,  if  one  sins,  punish  the  innocent 
members  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and  that  equality  as  developed  by 
civilization  tends  to  make  the  individual  a  unit  and  to  place  human  brotherhood 
above  blood  brotherhood.  This  seeintf  at  first  thought  a  cold-blooded  view,  and  in 
its  entirety  not  many  of  us  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  wholly  accept  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  its  pros  and  cons,  but  may  we  not  find  in  it  an 
idea  to  apply  to  the  Indian  f 

Some  educators  have  used  this  very  idea  in  urging  those  girls  and  boys  who  have 
made  a  beginning  in  civilized  life  to  remain  in  their  new  environments,  where  every- 
thing tends  to  help  them  on.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  first  went  among  the  Indians, 
and  I  at  first  thought  this  idea  of  keeping  them  away  from  the  reservations  a  mis- 
conception. I  saw  the  grief  of  the  parents  when  the  children  left  them  and  how 
eagerly  they  listened  to  the  letters  that  came  from  the  absent  ones,  keeping  them 
among  their  greatest  treasures,  and  how  happy  they  were  when  the  children  returned 
to  them,  and,  above  all,  the  crying  need  of  some  uplifting  influence  in  the  lives  of 
these  parents,  which  it  would  seem  the  children  should  and  might  supply,  and  the 
sentiment  bound  me  to  their  view. 

It  is  said  ''the  highest  ol>ject  of  all  education  is  to  gain  power  to  help  others,"  bnt 
in  all  these  years  I  have  seen  how  few  that  returned  were  so  well  grounded,  so  strong 
in  character  as  to  be  able  to  do  anything  to  change  the  existing  order  of  life  on  the 
reservations.  A  few  there  have  been,  and  too  much  honor  can  not  be  piad  them,  but 
the  constant  intercourse  with  Indians  of  different  tribes  convinces  me  that  if  our 
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aim  is  to  fit  the  Indians  to  live  as  white  people,  the  quickest,  the  only  entire  solo- 
tion  of  this  much  vexed  question  is  in  the  making  of  each  educated  Indian  a  nnit, 
independent  of  trihal  ties.  If  there  were  no  reservation  this  would  not  be  so.  If 
every  Indian  could  compete  with  every  wliite  person  for  existence,  then  the  chil- 
dren might  return  to  the  home  and  fight  for  bread  with  the  parents.  As  it  is, 
neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other  can  yet  be  done. 

As  the  women  of  every  race  are  the  measure  of  its  men,  so  we  must  give  most 
careful  study  to  the  making  of  good,  strong,  Christian  women  out  of  the  Indian 
girls  committed  to  our  care.  Our  large  schools  with  the  work  on  such  a  large  scale, 
work  which  must  be  done  every  day  in  just  the  same  way  and  in  just  the  same  pro- 
portions, do  not  tend  t-o  give  the  girls  the  knowledge  that  will  best  fit  them  for  work 
on  a  small  scale  in  their  own  homes.  Our  aim  should  be  to  train  them  in  such  s 
way  that  they  can  assume  positions  of  responsibility,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
making  them  responsible  in  small  things  from  the  beginning  of  their  coming  into 
school.  We  should  train  them  as  one  of  their  own  stories  tells  of  the  antelope 
training  her  young  to  run  swiftly,  leading  them  round  and  round  a  hill  faster  and 
faster,  then  suddenly  lying  down  in  the  long  grass  leaving  them  to  run  on  thinking 
they  are  following  the  mother. 

It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  girls  after  having  been  brought  into  school  at  an  early  age  can 
not  be  kept  there  through  vacations  as  well  as  school  time,  until  sufficiently  trained 
to  serve  as  domestics  in  families.  When  this  is  done  and  they  are  placed  out,  yet 
still  under  the  supervision  of  school  authorities  to  make  sure  that  a  beneficial  train- 
ing will  go  on  in  the  family,  the  result-s  are  most  satisfactory,  as  many  bt«ide  the 
originator  of  this  admirable  scheme  can  now  testify.  There  are  many  girls  who  are 
working  away  from  the  reservations,  supporting  themselves,  doing  their  work  well, 
learning  that  hardest  of  all  lessons  for  the  race  so  newly  taken  from  completest 
liberty  and  iodependence,  that  lesson  that  comes  naturally  to  only  a  few  of  any  race, 
constant  application,  perseverance  to  the  end. 

There  is  so  little  for  a  returned  student  ro  work  with  in  her  home;  often  no  uten- 
sils and  provisions  for  the  exercise  of  her  housewifely  arts,  of  which  she  has  become 
Justly  proud;  no  money  to  buy  materials  for  fashioning  new  garments.  To  this  life 
many  of  our  girls  must  return,  and  it  is  our  part  to  prepare  them,  if  possible,  to  find 
a  pleasure  in  sweeping  the  dirt  floor  of  the  one  room  and  cleaning  the  one  window 
as  a  preparation  to  leading  the  father,  through  pride  in  his  child,  to  the  building  of 
another  room,  the  putting  down  of  a  board  noor,  and  letting  in  more  light  upon  a 
decorated  and  well-kept  home. 

In  one  instance  1  have  seen  this  come  about.  I  have  in  mind  two  girls — sisters — 
who  were  at  school  several  years,  and  upon  their  return  they  did  their  best  with  the 
little  at  hand,  all  the  time  telling  their  father  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  things  a 
little  better,  until  he  built  a  small  log  house  close  beside  his  own  for  them.  The 
girls  took  in  washing,  made  and  sold  bread  and  cake  till  they  were  able  to  buy  pretty 
china  and  other  extras,  and  they  lived  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  they  had  been 
taught  to  do.  A  change  in  the  parents  by  this  new  life  so  near  them  was  gradually 
taking  place,  and  though  the  mother  still  sat  upon  the  ground  to  gossip  with  ber  leas 
favored  neighbors,  I  saw  her  more  and  more  frequently  sitting  in  a  chair  at  home, 
and  learning  to  make  tbe  new  dresses  after  the  white  woman's  fashion. 

While  it  is  true  that  manual  training  is  tbe  first  necessity  in  the  life  of  the  Indian 
schoolgirl,  I  have  found  that  schoolroom  work  and  simple  accomplishments  are  also 
of  great  importance,  as  they  serve  to  lift  her  life  above  a  second  drudgery  less  pleas- 
ing to  ber  than  that  of  camp  life,  where  she  drudged  after  the  customs  of  her  people. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  acm;^  of  the  Indian  girls'  education  can  only  be 
reached  by  more  individual  work  in  our  schools ;  when  the  girls  can  be  quartered  in 
cottages,  a  few  only  together,  with,  say,  a  house  mother  and  one  of  the  teachers, 
where  a  complete  family  life  may  be  lived  that  shall  educate  unconsciously.  In 
short,  the  ideal  education  of  these  girls  can  only  be  carried  on  as  we  carry  on  that  of 
our  own  daughters,  with  an  individual  knowledge  of  each  girl  and  the  uplifting 
influence  of  true  family  life  acting  quietly  but  ceaselessly  upon  them. 


HOW  CAN  THE  DORMITORY  BE  MADE  CHEERFUI^  AND  HOMELIKE f 

By  JOSEPBIK B  E.  Bakestraw. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  very  important  subject,  How  the  dormitory  may  be 
made  cheerful  and  homelike,  it  mcist  in  the  Indian  service  be  considered  fkt>m  two 
points  of  view  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  each. 

I.  THE  IDEAL  CONDITIONS. 

If  all  our  Indian  schools  were  as  fortunate  as  to  be  under  "the  ideal  conditions" 
regarding  the  dormitories,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
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any  paper  upon  this  subject;  but.  as  **the  ideal  conditions''  seem  to  be  extremely 
rare  in  any  work,  permit  me  briefly  to  ontline  a  few  of  the  essentials  necessary  for 
''the  ideal  conditions/'  in  order  to  fully  answer  the  question,  ''How  can  the  dormi- 
tory be  made  cheerful  and  homelike f"  with  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future  some 
of  these  essentials  may  be  supplied. 


the< 

bei 

with  separate  rooms  or  alcoves  for  sleeping  apartments  for  each  pupil.     Dark  halls) 

dark  rooms,  and  the  barracks-like  sleeping  apartments  should  all  be  relegated  to  the 

past  as  anworthy  the  Indian  service  in  this  country  of  enlightenment  and  progress. 

This  bailding  should  also  have  the  very  necessary  sitting  rooms,  reading  rooms,  with- 

ont  which  the  dormitories  can  not  be  made  cheerful  and  homelike  to  a  completeness. 

{b)  An  ample  supply  of  furniture  and  fixtures, — Another  essential  is  an  ample  supply 
of  fhmiture  and  iixtnres.  This  is  as  essential  in  the  Indian  school  work  in  order  to 
hare  **  the  ideal  condition"  as  it  is  in  onr  homes.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  furniture 
and  fixtures  should  be  expensive,  but  there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  good,  sub- 
stantial furniture  and  fixtures. 

The  bathrooms  should  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  conveniences  of  the  modern 
bathroom  (not  simply  a  rudely  constucted  and  ill  provided  place,  or  rather  excuse 
for  a  place,  where  the  children  are  compelled  to  make  a  frantic  endeavor  to  bathe 
properly).  The  separate  bathrooms  are  essential  to  privacy,  dBCi*ncy,  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  I  consider  them  of  great  importance  in  making  the  dormitory  cheerful  and 
homelike.  These  bathrooms  should  be  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  be  available 
for  the  nse  of  pupils  whenever  necessary. 

The  play  rooms  must  also  be  properly  furnished  with  suitable  furniture  and  fixtures. 
Simply  a  vacant  room  with  none  of  the  necessary  appointments  is  a  poor  excuse  for 
a  play  room.  Of  these  play  rooms  whereby  the  children  can  engage  in  their  innocent 
amusements  "the  ideal  conditions"  demand  that  there  be  at  least  three  of  good  size 
for  each  sex,  as  follows:  One  for  the  small  children,  one  for  the  medium-sized,  and 
one  for  the  larger  ones.  The  furniture  and  fixtures  in  each  of  these  rooms  would,  of 
course,  differ  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  children.  These  play  rooms  should 
be  furnished  with  the  necessary  cupboards  in  which  each  child  is  furnished  with  a 
particular  section,  where  they  may  keep  their  little  belongings. 

llie  reading  room  is  another  essential  demanded  by  **the  ideal  conditions."  A 
reading  room  in  name  only  and  not  in  fact  is  worse  than  none,  as  it  simply  has  the 
effect  of  disgusting  the  child.  The  reading  room  must  have  the  necessary  furniture 
and  fixtures.  A  bare  table,  a  few  hard  straight-back  chairs,  a  bare  floor,  an  unin- 
viting room,  with  a  dictionary,  a  few  magazines,  and  possibly  an  encyclopedia, 
for  a  library  would  have  but  few  charms  for  ns,  much  less  for  our  Indian  boys  and 
girls.  The  easy  chair  (if  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  rocking  chair),  a  neatly  car- 
peted floor,  neatly  curtained  windows,  pictures  adorning  the  walls,  a  sufficient 
number  of  suitable  tables,  and,  above  all,  a  suitable  selection  of  books,  magazines, 
and  papers,  are  the  demands  of  **  the  ideal  conditions"  for  the  reading  rooms. 

Another  essential  is  the  sitting  room.  The  so-called  **  sitting  room  "  in  our  schools 
compares  as  favorably  with  the  **  ideal  sitting  room  "  as  does  the  caboose  to  the  Pull- 
man sleeper.  This  sitting  room  should  be  well  furnished  throughout  with  the  nec- 
essary appointments  of  a  sitting  room  in  a  well-rc'rulated  home.  The  floor  should, 
of  course,  be  carpeted  or  otherwise  propeily  prepared.  The  chairs  and  lounges 
should  be  comfortable.  The  walls  should  be  decorated  with  interesting  pictures. 
The  organ  or  piano  should  be  among  the  necessary  furnishings  of  this  sitting  room, 
and,  above  all,  the  entire  furnishings  should  be  of  such  an  inviting  character  that 
all  would  be  irresistibly  drawn  here  whenever  conyenient  to  spend  a  social  hour. 

"  The  ideal  conditions  "  also  demand  that  the  sleeping  apartments  be  separate  rooms 
or  alcoves,  where  each  pupil  can  take  personal  pride  and  interest  in  the  same  as  his 
or  her  own  room.  Under  these  conditions  the  pupils  can  soon  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  carefully  care  for  and  keep  in  order  their  respective  rooms.  The  large 
general  sleeping  room,  commonly  called  *'the  dormitory,"  is  a  relic  bequeathed  to 
the  Indian  school  service,  and,  as  we  have  said  above,  should  be  relegated  to  the  past. 
In  these  general  sleeping  rooms,  where  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  interest 
(or  rather  no  interest  at  all)  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this  dormitory,  there  can 
not  be  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  order  to  make  it  cheerful  and  homelike  as 
when  each  can  have  a  room  or  alcove  which  he  or  she  can  call  his  or  her  own  and 
vie  with  others  in  making  his  or  her  room  cheerful  and  homelike. 

Here,  again,  in  these  dormitories,  alcoves,  and  rooms  ''  the  ideal  conditions'' 
demand  an  ample  supply  of  furnitures  and  fixtures.  An  iron  bedstead  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  all  right),  unsightly  bedding,  a  lamp,  a  rudely  constructed  table,  a  chair, 
and  a  galvanized  bucket  comprise  the  furnishings  of  some  of  the  rooms.  I  have  also 
been  informed  that  by  some  the  above  scanty  supply  of  furniture  is  deemed  ample, 
for  the  reason  that  if  more  or  better  were  furnished  it  would  soon  be  destroyed.    I 
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earnestly  beg  leave  to  differ  with  Buch  an  opinion,  and  I  further  assert  that  such 
appointments  for  a  civilized  person's  sleeping  apartments  wonhl  have  a  tendency  to 
uncivilize  bim.  The  bedstead,  the  neat  bedding,  with  white  spread  (none  of  the 
old  comforters),  the  commode,  the  washbowl  and  pitcher,  the  mirror,  the  window 
shades,  the  covered  floor,  and  the  necessary  wall  decorations  are  essentials  nnder 
'*  the  ideal  conditions  "  for  the  sleeping  apartments. 

(c)  Ah  ample  supply  of  help. — Unaer  'Hlie  ideal  conditions,'^  in  order  to  make  the 
dormitory  cheerful  and  homelike,  another  essential  is  an  ample  supply  of  help.  W© 
have  given  to  us  Indian  boys  and  girls  whose  mode  of  living  is  and  has  been  entirely 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  living  when  in  school.  We,  as  matron^  are 
expected  not  only  to  properly  train  these  boys  and  girls  regarding  the  care  of  person 
and  property,  but  we  are  also  expected  at  the  same  time  to  have  all  of  this  necessary 
work  pro}>erl^  done  by  these  unskilled  and  ofttimes  unwilling  hands  (unwilliney 
because  unskilled).  The  slow  and  unsatisfactory  progress  (unsatisfactiiry  to  boui 
pupil  and  matron)  is  on  account  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  proper  kind  of 
help.  "The  ideal  conditions"  demand  such  an  adequate  supply  of  employees  that 
when  pupils  are  at  work  they  can  be  properly  instructed.  As  it  is  at  present,  nmch 
valuable  instruction  to  the  pupil  is  worse  than  lost,  as  frequently  the  necessary  horry 
in  order  to  get  the  work  done,  which  must  be  doue  in  a  given  time,  actually  teaches 
them  habits  of  slovenlinesn  and  neglect  instead  of  neatness  and  care  in  the  proper 
performance  of  the  work.  "The  ideal  conditions"  demand  that  we  teach  these  pupils 
rather  than  simply  work  them  as  drudges.  I  consider  this  essential  in  order  to  make 
the  dormitory  cheerful  and  homelike,  a«  this  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  help  to 
the  matron  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  dormitories  do  not  appear  so. 

(d)  Hearty  cooperation  of  superintendent, — "  The  ideal  conditions"  for  making  the  dor- 
mitory cheerful  and  homelike  also  demand  the  hearty  cooperation  of  tht«  superintend- 
ent with  the  matron  in  her  endeavors  in  thin  direction.  I  am  glail  to  say  that  our 
superintendent  at  the  hfalem  Indian  School  (Superintendent  Potter)  heartily  coiiper- 
ates  with  his  matron  and  aids  her  in  making  the  dormitory  cheerful  and  homelike, 
and  what  1  may  say  regarding  superintendents'  cooperation  does  not  apply  to  us  at 
Salem.  1  have,  however,  learned  that  there  are,  or  at  leaiit  have  beeu,  superintend- 
ents in  the  service  who  thought  they  knew  more  about  houbekeeping  than  their 
matrons.  Yes,  they  even  thought  that  they  knew  even  more  than  their  own  wives. 
Such  superintendents  are  not  present  at  this  meeting,  as  such  "bundles  of  conceit" 
think  they  know  too  much  already  about  the  Indian  service,  and  of  course  they  have 
no  use  for  "institutes,"  where  they  might  possibly  learn  something. 

To  you,  my  sister  matrons,  who  may  possibly  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  such 
a  superintendent.  1  extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy  when  you  atteuiiit  to  answer 
the  question,  '*  How  can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful  and  homelike T"  The  com- 
missary may  have  an  ample  supply  of  white  spreads;  you  make  requisition  for  a  sup- 
ply:  you  are  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  "tiie  old  ones  are  good  enough," 
or  tliat  "  the  school  cunH  afford  it."  You  have  a  lot  of  tumble-down  bedsteads,  and 
you  ask  your  superintendent  for  new  bedsteads  to  replace  the  "tumble-downs"  and 
you  are  informed  that  the  "tumble-downs"  will  be  repaired,  but  which  is  never 
done.  You  ask  for  material  for  making  curtains,  lambrequins,  and  decorations  and 
you  are  informed  that  "Indians  can  get  along  without  these  luxuries."  Yoa  even 
ask  for  an  extra  supply  of  soap,  in  order  to  do  some  extra  cleaning,  and  yon  lue 
informed  that  "you  have  had  your  allowance  for  this  week."  When  an  official 
makes  his  inspection,  you  are  informed  that  your  dormitory  does  not  look  cheerful 
and  homelike  and  you  promise  to  do  better,  with  the  private  but  unexpressed  hope 
that  this  same  olficial  will  not  make  another  inspection  during  this  administration. 

If  it  were  my  privilege  to  address  any  superintendent  on  this  occasion,  I  shoald 
take  pleasure  in  using  "  woman's  weapon"  and  tell  them  what  I  think  of  them  and 
how  almost  hopeless  a  matron  would  be  in  trying  to  answer  the  question,  "  How  can 
the  doinmitory  be  made  cheerful  and  homelike?'' without  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  superintendent.  Hut,  my  sister  matrons,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  but  keep 
at  it.  Use  tact  and  good  judgment  and  you  may  tinally  succeed  in  winning  over  the 
superintendent  to  gratify  you  in  your  "so-called  whims."  What  a  comfort  it  would 
be  if  all  men  would  concede  that  a  woman  had  a  little,  just  a  little,  bit  of  sense  or 
judgment  in  her  chosen  work;  but  someone  has  said,  "  What  fools  these  mortals  be," 
and  these  "bunilles  of  con(eit"  seem  to  think  that  means  simply  the  woman.  Let 
me  assure  you,  superintendents  who  are  present,  and  of  course  who  are  not  included 
in  the  above,  that  your  matrons  are  ready  and  willing  to  answer  the  question,  "  How 
can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful  and  homelike?"  but  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
have  your  hearty  cooperation  and  support  to  successfully  answer  this  question. 

(e)  Hearty  ojoperation  of  employees. — "The  ideal  conditions"  also  demand  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  employees.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  employees  must 
assist  the  matron  in  her  work,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  one  large 
family,  and  as  such  the  work  of  the  school  needs  the  hearty  cooperation  of  each  and 
every  one  j  ust  the  same  as  a  family  on  a  smaller  scale.    The  friendly  call  of  employees 
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in  the  children's  sitting  room  under  ''the  ideal  conditions/'  and  a  pleasant  talk  or 
Tisit  with  the  children  there  assembled,  would  have  its  lasting  results.  This  social 
hour  for  the  children  in  their  sitting  room  would  be  conducive  to  much  good  were 
the  employees  ready  and  willing  to  lend  their  hearty  cooperation.  This  would 
require  but  little  time  or  exertion,  and  I  think  would  soon  become  a  source  of  eivjoy- 
ment  to  both  employees  and  children,  and  the  children's  sitting  room  would  soon 
become  a  popular  resort  for  both  children  and  employees.  The  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  employees  under  ''the  ideal  conditions''  would  also  be  both  desirable  and 
necessary  in  the  reading  room.  As  employees,  after  we  have  made  our  social  call  at 
the  chihlren's  sitting  room,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reading  room  and  cooperate  in  the 
work  there,  either  by  taking  some  of  the  children  to  the  reading  room  and  aiding 
them  in  becoming  interested  in  good  books  and  pictures,  or  by  kindly  interesting 
ourselves  in  the  reading  of  those  chiblren  we  iind  already  in  the  reading  room.  From 
the  reading  room  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  play  rooms  and  engage  with  the  children 
in  their  childish  amusements.  Let  us  throw  uside  our  cares  and  perplexities  and 
enter  into  their  games  with  the  same  childish  enjoyment  as  of  yore.  The  good  thus 
done  will  be  mutual  in  its  nature,  and  soon  we  forget  to  complain  about  not  having 
time  for  recreation. 

(/)  Hearty  cooperation  of  the  children. — '*  How  can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful 
and.  homelike f  "  without  the  cooperation  of  the  children,  is  more  than  I  shall  attempt 
to  answer.  I  consider  the  cooperation  of  the  children  one  of  the  essential  conditions, 
and  must  be  secured  at  all  hazards.  Much  that  has  been  said  above  will  bring  about 
this  cooperation  on  their  part.  A  little  later,  in  this  paper,  I  will  point  out  another 
essential  to  bring  about  this  greatly  desired  result. 

II.  THK  REAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  briefly  outlined  some  of  ''the  ideal  conditions"  which 
should  obtain  when  we  answer  the  question,  "How^  can  the  dormitory  be  raa<le 
cheerful  and  homelikef  but  "things  are  not  always  what  they  seem,"  aud  "the 
ideal  oouditionK"  are  far  different  from  "the  real  conditions"  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  answer  this  question. 

(ii)  Poorly  constructed  dormitory. — Some  of  the  dormitories  about  which  I  have 
heard,  and  some  which  I  have  seen,  must  appear  to  the  matron  like  a  Herculean  task 
to  reclaim  from  their  unsightly  and  cheerless  condition,  and  be  made  cheerful  and 
homelike,  but  it  is  rather  the  **  real  conditions"  with  which  we,  as  matrons,  have  to 
deal  than  "the  ideal  conditions,"  and  as  "the  ideal  conditions  '  can  probably  be 
reached  only  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  "  the  real  conditions,''  permit  me 
humbly  to  otfer  a  few  practical  suggestions  for  this  improvement,  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  at  least  some  of  them  may  be  worthy  of  your  careful  consideration. 

Some  of  our  dormitories  are  poorly  constructed,  having  rough  floors,  dingy  walls, 
and  that  abominable,  yet  Irequent,  dark-colored  blue  paint  on  the  woodwork,  all  of 
which  help  to  make  the  place  appear  as  uninviting  as  possible.  Let  our  first  endeavor 
be,  then,  m  the  directiou  of  securing  a  new  floor  for  the  dormitory,  in  which,  if  we 
succeed,  we  may  well  congratul:ite  ourselves.  But  whether  we  do  succeed  or  not  in 
this  improvement,  we  should  make  a  sufficient  number  of  rugs  for  placing  at  each 
bed  aud  in  different  places  of  the  rooms.  These  rugs  can  be  made  of  different  materials, 
which  are  always  present  at  any  and  all  schools,  and  which  I  have  known  at  some 
of  the  schools  to  be  burned  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  guuuy  sacks,  the  flour 
sack,  the  rags  from  the  sewing  room,  and  even  the  old  aud  worn-out  clothes  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  any  school  will  furnish  a  supply  of  material,  which,  if  properly 
cared  for  and  worked  into  mats,  will  even  in  a  single  year,  furnish  an  ample  supply 
of  mats  for  furnishing  the  dormitory  or  rooms  (iu  case  you  are  fortunate  enougn  to 
have  rooms). 

The  walls  and  ceiling  will  next  demand  our  attention  and  can  easily  be  white- 
washed. Someone  may,  however,  inform  me  that  their  dormitories  are  ceiled  with 
boards,  both  top  and  sides,  and  painted  that  dark-blue  color  so  promiueut  in  at  least 
one  school  which  I  visited,  and  I  am  asked,  "What  would  you  do  in  that  casef" 
In  reply  I  would  say,  use  all  of  a  woman's  "persuasive  eloquence"  to  induce  the 
superintendent  to  have  those  walls  and  ceilings  lathed  ana  plastered,  as  ceiled, 
walls  and  ceilings  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  built,  much  less  to  remain  in  our 
dormitories.  In  case  our  "  persuasive  eloquence"  proves  to  be  "sweetness  wasted 
on  the  desert  air  "  and  we  are  refused  our  lathed  and  plastered  walls  by  the  "  powers 
that  be,"  let  us  then  make  another  endeavor  to  have  this  dingy  color  covi-red  by 
paint  of  a  light  tint.  Don't  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  comforting  assurance  that 
the  dingy  blue  color  is  a  much  better  color,  "  as  it  won't  show  the  dirt."  We  do  not 
want  the  dirt  there,  whether  on  blue  paint  or  on  light  paint,  so  let  us  increase  our 
SQorgies  iu  our  "persuasive  eloquence"  and  plead  again  and  again  and  again,  and 
it  will  soon  be  brought  about.  In  case,  however,  your  earnest  pleadings  availeth 
nothing,  then  you  must  be  content  to  take  things  as  they  are  and  make  the  best  of 
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them.  Let  us  in  this  case  tnm  our  ingenuity  into  effect  and  devise  all  meanB  of 
covering  as  much  of  the  walls  as  possible  with  wall  decorations,  such  as  properly 
selected  pictures.  You  ask  me^  **  Where  are  we  to  secure  our  pictures f  Permit 
me  to  say  the  catalogues  of  the  florists,  the  metropolitan  stores,  and  large  calendars 
of  the  various  insurance  companies  will  furnish  us  a  supply  and  a  great  variety  for 
hut  the  asking,  and  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  as  many  of  these 
pictures  have  an  educative  value  as  well  as  being  a  means  of  decoration  to  the  walls 
of  our  dormitories,  and  will  do  much  in  making  the  dingy  walls  appear  cheerful  and 
homelike. 

(6)  Inadequate  supply  of  furniture, — After  having  answered  the  question,  *•  How- 
can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful  and  homelike  f"  as  to  the  door  and  walls,  let  na 
turn  our  attention  to  the  furnishings  of  the  room.  The  coudition  of  the  bed  is  of 
prime  consideration.  If  we  can  not  have  white  sprea<ls,  we  can  at  least  make  our 
beds  look  neat  by  having  them  well  made  and  the  top  sheet  and  bedding  either  rolled. 
neatly  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  or  neatly  folded  buck  to  the  foot,  thereby  coveriug  up 
the  blankets  or  unsightly  comfortei-s.  The  condition  and  appearance  of  the  bed 
require  but  little  "persuasive  eloquence"  with  anyone  exce]»t  ourselves,  and  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  our  beds  du  not  present  a  neat  appearance. 

The  windows  demand  our  attention  and  should  have  the  necessary  curtains.  I 
would  have  sash  curtains,  not  for  beauty  alone,  but  for  privacy  in  bedrooms.  Much 
may  also  be  added  to  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  and  tlormttories  by  an  additional 
draping  of  the  windows  with  another  curtain  made  of  cheese  cloth.  This,  neatly- 
arranged,  adds  wonderfully  to  the  appearance  of  the  room,  and  is  very  inexpensive. 

The  common  chairs,  with  which  most  of  our  rooms  and  dormitories  are  furnished, 
can  be  greatly  improved  by  simply  having  the  back  legs  a  little  shorter  than  the 
front  ones,  thereby  making  it  a  much  more  comfortable  chair  in  which  to  be  seated. 

The  meager  furniture  is  sometimes  a  source  of  complaint,  but  many  of  the  boxes 
will  make  convenient  commodes,  and  when  covered  on  top  with  oilcloth  and  inclosed 
with  a  neatly  made  curtain  add  considerably  to  the  appearance  and  convenience  of 
the  room.  The  coal-oil  boxes,  suitably  arranged,  will  make  neat  and  convenient 
commodes,  bookcases,  and  even  dressers,  and  all  that  is  necessary  would  be  the  coal- 
oil  boxes,  a  hammer  and  nails,  a  little  calico  and  oilcloth,  and  a  woman's  ingenuity. 
With  these  each  child  can  be  provided  with  commode,  bookcase,  dresser,  and  table, 
or  all  combined,  as  may  be  desired. 

(c)  Insufficient  amount  of  help. — One  of  the  most  important  elements  is,  as  I  have  said 
before,  an  amount  of  help  necessary  to  properly  instruct  the  children  in  their  respec- 
tive duti»»s.  I  agree  with  the  theory  that  these  children  must  **leam  by  doing;" 
but  to  be  taught  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  requires  the  necessary  number  of  skilled 
persons  to  make  a  success  of  the  work,  and  this  lack  of  sufficient  help  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  question  "  How  can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful  and  homelike t" 
is  sometimes  given  up  as  a  conundrtim;  but  as  tJiis  is  one  of  "the  real  conditions" 
with  which  we  must  contend  at  present,  let  us,  while  hoping  and  waiting  for  this 
necessary  improvement  in  the  service,  increase  our  individual  energy  and  determine 
that  we  will,  at  least  in  a  measure,  answer  this  question  by  the  exercise  of  our  skill 
ftnd  ingenuity. 

(rf)  Cooperation  of  superintendent  and  employees. — In  behalf  of  the  matrons  we  be- 
speak for  them  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  superintendents  in  aiding  us  to  prac- 
tically answer  this  important  question,  as  without  this  hearty  cooperation  on  your 
part  our  work  will  be  of  but  little  avail.  I  am  glad  to  know  of  some  employees  who 
lend  their  hearty  cooperation  to  aid  in  making  the  dormitory  cheerful  and  homelike 
by  their  genial  presence  and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children,  but  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  have  known  others  who  seemed  to  care  nothing  whatever  about 
the  child  except  when  immediately  under  her  charge.  The  play  room,  the  sitting 
room,  and  the  reading  room  were  never  favored  with  their  presence,  and  they  never 
seemed  inclined  to  do  anything  in  aid  of  making  the  dormitory  cheerful  and  home- 
like by  their  presence. 

(c)  Cooperation  of  the  children. — Under  "the  real  conditions"  we  find  a  great  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  children  regarding  the  care  and  condition  of  the  rooms 
and  dormitories.  One  of  our  important  duties,  then,  is  to  eradicate  this  indiffer- 
ence and  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  pupils  and  have  their  services  in  aid  of 
practically  answering,  *'How  can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful  and  hoinelikef  " 
This  may  be  done  by  getting  them  interested  in  simple  decorations  of  certain  por- 
tions assigned  to  them,  and,  when  they  do  it  well,  praise  them  for  it;  by  interesting 
them  in  making  rngs  and  mats  for  the  floors  of  their  roo  ns  or  portions  of  the  dormi- 
tory; by  interesting  thero  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers  for  their  rooms. 
This  done,  and  much  of  the  answer  to  the  question  will  be  given  by  the  pnpils. 

(/)  Sitting  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  play  rooms. — Under  "the  real  conditions''  we 
are  much  hampered  by  not  having  the  necessary  sitting  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and 
play  rooms  which  are  so  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  "dormitories  cheerful  and 
nomelike."  Bnt  in  regard  to  these,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  by  improving  these 
necessaries  until  suitable  ones  can  be  provided. 
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III.   THE  MOTHRR  INFLUENCE. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  great  essential  to  trae  cheerfalness  and  homelike  condi- 
tions for  oar  dormitories.  Whether  yon  are  matron  in  a  school  thoroughly  equipped 
with  "the  ideal  conditions/^  or  in  one  with  the  most  meager  equipments  of  "the  real 
conditions,"  this  greatelement  is  necessary.  I  refer  to  *'  the  mother  induence.''  Fine 
buildings,  ample  furnishings,  and  all  conveniences  amount  to  but  little  a^  compared 
with  "the  mother  influence''  in  our  work  in  making  the  dormitories  cheerful  and 
homelike.  Our  hearts  must  go  out  to  these  children  and  we  must  love  them  and  be 
in  sympathy  with  them  in  their  trials  and  temptations  as  well  as  in  their  successes. 
Let  them  know  that  we  love  them  and  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  them  when  beset 
by  trials  and  temptations.  Let  them  know  and  feel  that  they  can  come  to  us  as  would 
oar  own  children  when  in  need  of  sympathy  and  advice.  Let  us  have  "our  children's 
hour"  for  reading  suitable  stories  to  the  little  ones,  thereby  filling  their  minds  with 
noble  thoughts  wnich  will  inspire  them  to  noble  actions.  Let  our  little  ones  know 
and  feel  that  when  they  are  hurt,  our  hearts  sympathize  with  them.  Let  the  older 
ones  know  and  feel  that  to  us  tney  may  always  come  for  consolation,  advice,  and 
encouragement;  and  let  them  feel  that  our  consolation,  advice,  and  encouragement 
is  ffiven  them  with  a  mother's  love  and  with  a  mother's  prayers.  With  this  feeling 
ez&tiug  between  ourselves  and  the  children  intrusted  to  our  care  the  great  essential 
is  secured  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  can  the  dormitory  be  made  cheerful  and 
home]  ike  f 


HOW  TO  MAKE  DORMITORIES  CHEERFUL  AND  HOMELIKE. 

By  LiDA  W.  QUIMBT. 

Whatever  is  desirable,  whatever  is  attractive,  whatever  is  an  influence,  a  potent 
factor  for  good  in  home  life,  is  equally  important  in  school  life.  Those  having  love 
and  care  for  growing  youth  should  make  their  lives  beautiful  by  environment,  by 
weaving  into  the  web  of  daily  life  all  of  harmony  of  color  and  form  and  grouping 
in  material  things,  as  well  as  in  the  subtler,  finer  characteristics  of  mental  and 
spiritual  training.    I  aim  to  treat  a  subject  of  school  life  practically. 

We  may,  in  theory,  easily  evolve  bright  and  ideally  pleasant  rooms,  fragrant  with 
flowers,  cheerful  from  the  effects  of  decorative  art,  homelike  from  a  hundred  little 
borne  importations  transplanted  to  the  school  life,  but  practically  our  resources  are 
limited,  our  possibilities  narrowed,  by  the  very  natures  we  strive  to  serve.  Habits, 
desires,  inborn  characteristics  thwart  our  purposes. 

However,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being  a  germ  of  harmonious  con- 
ception that  seeks  to  enrich  itself  by  beauty  in  environment,  by  an  intimate  rela- 
tion with  those  things  that  seem  a  part  of  themselves  by  harmonious  association. 
The  uncivilized  savage  bedecks  himself  with  paint,  beads,  shells,  and  fantastic  garb 
to  seem  attractive.  With  bright  plumage  of  birds,  soft  skins,  rude  fancies  of  wood 
or  stone  or  bark,  totem  poles,  the  quiver  of  barbed  arrows,  and  the  war  bonnet, 
trophies  of  the  hunt  or  chase,  the  savage  ideal  of  beauty  is  exemplified  in  the  habi- 
tation. 

Far  back  in  prehistoric  ages,  color  and  form  and  brightness  were  elements  of 
attraction.  The  law  of  harmony  runs  through  the  ages.  We  trace  in  evolution  from 
the  gaudy  trappings  of  the  savage  a  gradual  advance  in  the  finer  harmony  of  beauti- 
ful things  until  art,  the  stamp  of  civilization,  stands  supreme.  Let  none  think  the 
significant  words,  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now.  and  ever  shall  be,"  idle  words 
fraught  with  no  deeper  meaning.  A  universal,  everlasting  law  prevails.  Humanity 
is  strongly  emulous.  Color,  form,  and  grouping  are  the  prime  elements  of  the  home 
or  school,  are  the  mediums  that  educate  the  untrained  mind  to  a  higher  standing  of 
daily  living,  and  harmonize  all  the  marvels  of  tht^  universe. 

Oar  Indian  schools,  born  of  a  government's  justice,  nurtured  by  a  government's 
philanthropy,  upheld  and  sustained  by  a  government's  revenues,  are  the  mighty 
loroes  used  to  uplift  and  bind  a  race  of  people  in  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  American 
citizenship.  They  are  to  transform  the  uncouth  savage  into  the  higher  type  of  edu- 
cated civilization.  Every  avenue  of  school  life  is  crowded  with  object  lessons.  From 
the  bright  colors  and  pretty  arrangement  of  the  kindergarten  f^ifts,  through  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  school  life,  the  eye  and  hand  are  trained  in  simple  lines  of  order 
and  harmony  until  ideals  are  formed  and  desire  is  created. 

I  aim  to  treat  one  department  of  school  life  from  a  practical  utilitarian  view,  and 
•se  how  that  one  may  best  be  made  of  educational  value. 

.In  Bome  schools  we  find  large  sunny  dormitories  with  separate  clothes  room,  sit- 
^g  room,  play  room,  and  reading  room.    In  others,  bedroom,  clothes  room,  sitting 
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room,  play  room,  and  bathroom  are  combined  in  one.  Mv  xeperience  is  limited,  yet 
I  have  had  both  kinds,  and  proved  (to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least)  that  both  may 
be  made  cheerful  and  homelike.    I  give  from  personal  experience  my  simple  efforts. 

First  of  all,  let  in  all  the  pure  air  and  sunshine  needed  to  light  up  and  banish 
somber  shadows,  behind  which  lurk  the  demon  of  homesickness  and  discontent. 

Let  perfect  cleanliness  prevail.  Let  every  transom,  door,  and  window  be  models 
of  neatness.  Have  a  brigade  of  little  '< corner  girls"  to  wage  merry  war  against 
gathering  dust.  Let  the  windows,  clear  and  transparent,  be  as  frames  for  heaven- 
given  pictures ;  pictures  that  pupils  will  nnconscionsly  store  away  in  memory's  ballt, 
fadeless  and  enduring,  in  countless  forms.  Barren  plains,  lava  beds,  desolate  moun- 
tains, and  primeval  forests  contrast  and  harmonize  with  fertile  valleys,  wide 
stretches  of  prairie,  ocean,  river,  blue  waters,  and  snow-capped  mountains.  Beaaty 
is  hidden  everywhere;  teach  the  children  to  seek  it.  As  the  sun  paints  the  rose, 
gives  color  to  the  ocean,  and  deeper  dyes  the  boundless  forests,  so  beauty  leaves  its 
impress  on  the  plastic  soul  of  humanity. 

Early  in  the  morning  have  every  bed  tidily  made,  and  bedding  folded  neatly  back 
to  air.  Have  scattered  clothing  hung  away  in  clothes  room  or  wardrobe,  oat  of 
sight.  I  have  found  it  practical  to  have  shelves  from  which  curtains  are  hung  to  ose 
as  wardrobes  where  none  other  is  provided.  Shelves  or  small  cabinets  improvised 
from  discarded  fruit  boxes,  prettily  draped  with  cheese  cloth,  make  pretty  and  useful 
adornments  for  girls'  rooms. 

A  judicious  use  of  cheese-cloth  interlining,  of  which  every  school  has  a  quantity,  is 
of  real  practical  use  in  decorating;  sash  curtains  of  it  are  pretty  and  add  to  the 
appearance  of  rooms.  Rugs  of  canvas  or  rags,  refiise  ftom  the  sewing  room,  braided 
and  sewed,  or  hand  woven  with  rug  hooks,  even  a  bit  of  rag  carpet  covering  the 
main  aisles  of  the  dormitory  help  give  color  and  homelikeness  to  rooms. 

Wall  decorations  change  blank,  dead  walls  to  interesting  studies,  and  offer 
unlimited  possibilities  as  refining  inflnenoes.  From  even  so  small  resources  as  blot- 
ting paper  and  colored  chalks  the  tone  of  a  wall  has  been  changed.  Over  every 
door  and  window  of  one  dormitory  that  I  well  remember  were  illuminated  mottoes 
and  precepts  in  artistic  designs,  "Be  just  and  true,"  '* Try, try  again,"  "Be  kind 
and  gentle,''  etc.,  made  firom  half  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and  colored  chalks,  while 
maps,  charts,  and  pictures  tilled  blank  spaces.  In  the  girls'  dormitory  at  Pnyaliup 
school  (which  I  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to  represent)  we  have  a  number  of 
mottoes  handsomely  lettered  and  painted  by  one  of  the  boys.  These  serve  a  double 
purpose,  for  who  can  doubt  that  we  often  reach  the  heart  through  the  eye.  "  Be  kind 
and  polite,"  "Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  gold,"  "Respect  the  rights  of  others,"  are 
precepts  I  would  could  be  written  on  vellum  paper,  m  letters  of  shining  gold,  and 
kept  ever  before  the  Indian  boy  or  girl. 

I  also  obtained  for  onr  school  some  fine  large  lithographic  portraits  of  eminent 
women — Lucretla  Mott,  the  apostle  of  freedom  and  equal  rights;  Fraaoes  Willard, 
the  great  temperance  advocate;  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe,  humanitarian  and  author- 
ess ;  Mrs.  Quinton,  the  Indian's  friend ;  our  own  Martha  Washington,  and  others. 
I  count  that  the  moral  impetus  and  the  mental  stimulus  given  by  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  history  of  women  who  from  simple  and  obscure  girl  lives  have  won 
high  place  and  recognition  are  immeasurably  a  power  for  good.  By  these  pictured 
faces  we  teach  our  girls  of  lives  made  beautiful  and  sweet  by  self-devotion  and  by 
self-restraint. 

A  corner  devoted  to  newspaper  clippings  of  famous  people  or  events  holds  decora- 
tive possibilities  and  creates  a  wholesome  interest  in  men  and  principles.  The  Young 
People's  Christian  Endeavor  daily  text  roll  serves  a  worthy  purpose,  and  ever  the 
Lord's  prayer.  Drawings  by  the  pupils  in  crayon  or  pencil,  the  necessary  lamps, 
mirrors,  chairs,  table,  etc.,  all  have  a  place  and  supply  a  need.  Here  as  everywhere 
the  decorative  subject  of  the  room  should  be  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  the  room. 

Encourage  individual  etforts  toward  beautifying  the  school  home.  Even  thongh 
it  prove  unsatisfactory,  and  trifles  have  but  a  brief  existence,  it  is  a  step  in  the  ri|;ht 
direction.  Only  by  patient  and  long-continued  effort  can  the  Indian  characteristic 
of  communism  be  replaced  by  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a 
truth  too  great  to  ignore,  too  dread  to  accept,  yet  too  earnest  to  disguise  that  prop- 
erty rights  are  ignored,  communism  an  enforced  rule  among  the  race,  hence  are  oar 
efforts  handicapped;  but  here,  as  in  every  department  of  work  for  the  race,  we 
mnst  take  the  clay  as  it  comes  from  the  potters,  use  the  facilities  given  into  oar 
hands  to  work  witn,  and — 

Do  the  work  before  us, 

Cherrily,  bravely,  while  we  may ; 
Ere  the  long  night  silence  cometh, 
And  for  as  there  is  no  day. 

In  closing,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  in  beginning :  Whatever  is  desirable,  whatever 
is  attractive,  whatever  is  an  influence,  a  potent  factor  for  good  in  home  life,  is 
equally  important  in  school  life. 
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RBSOLUnONS. 

The  following  resolntions  were  passed  at  the  different  institutes: 

LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Besoloed,  That  this  convention  recognizes  and  indorses  the  action  of  the  Depart'^ 
ment  in  promoting  to  the  higher  offices  in  the  service  those  who  are  in  the  line  of 
succession. 
The  Indian  service  should,  above  all  things,  he  nonpartisan. 

Beeolvedf  That  the  introduction  into  the  service  of  kindergarten  methods  and 
instructors  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Indian  schools  should  lack  none  of  the 
approved  modem  methods  and  aids.  Whatever  is  useful  and  best  in  schools  for 
white  children  will  be  equally  efficacious  in  Indian  schools.  We  therefore  heartily 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  introducing  the 
kindergarten  and  manual  training  into  the  Indian  schools. 

Besolredf  That  this  convention  deprecates  the  injury  to  the  service  caused  by  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  service  by  transfers,  and  suggests  that  both  superintendents 
and  employees  carefully  consider  what  is  their  duty  before  applying  for  transfers, 
and  that  when  such  transfers  are  made  by  the  Departments  orders  without  the 
reqnest  of  the  employees  the  expense  should  be  met  from  public  funds. 

Me$olved,  That  it  is  the  feeliag  of  this  convention  that,  as  a  body  of  Indian  school 
workers,  they  are  a  brotherhood,  each  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others  of  the 
same  body,  and  whereas  God,  in  His  providence,  has  seen  fit  suddenly  to  remove 
from  work  to  reward  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  devoted  of  the  Indian  workers, 
Miss  Anna  Hamilton,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  had  done  the  work  of  a  true 
missionary' among  the  Indians  at  the  Cheyenne  school,  Oklahoma,  at  Haskell  Institute, 
and  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  that  it  is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  memory  on  the  part  of  this 
convention  to  express  our  sense  of  her  worth  and  our  sympathy  with  her  bereaved 
mother;  and  it  is  further 

Ee$olvedf  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed  by  the  chairman,  be  forwarded  to 
her  mother. 

Rtsolcedf  That  we  have  implicit  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  trinity,  the  head, 
hand,  and  heart,  when  properly  trained,  to  create  men  and  women  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  spotless  honor.  The  three  should  go  hand  in  hand.  True  education  cul- 
minates in  all  sided  development.  The  training  of  the  hand  at  the  expense  of  head 
and  heart  results  in  a  mere  automaton — a  machine.  Mere  literary  instruction  alone 
without  regard  to  the  full  development  of  the  moral  faculties  is  too  apt  to  result  in 
the  making  of  a  knave.  To  develop  a  full,  well-rounded,  and  reliable  manhood,  the 
training  of  the  trinity  should  be  equal  and  impartial. 

Rt9olredf  That  in  introducing  and  carrying  to  success  the  **  outing  system,^'  thus 
bringing  the  Indian  youth  into  direct  and  intimate  contact  with  the  best  civilized 
home  life,  with  education  in  economy  and  business,  Capt.  H.  K.  Pratt,  of  Carlisle 
School,  has  our  appreciation.  We  give  the  system  our  unqualified  indorsement  and 
recommend  its  speedy  extention  to  all  our  nonreservation  schools. 

Re9olvedf  That  this  convention,  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  unqualifiedly 
condemns  the  vicious  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  current 
year  which  provides  that  hereafter  **  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  an  Indian  child 
from  a  school  in  anv  State  or  Territory  against  its  will  or  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  its  parents.^'  This  amendment  is  a  partial  nullification  of  the  intention  of 
the  Qovemment  that  the  Indians  shall  be  educated,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  youth,  and  calls  for  an  impossibility  in  requiring 
the  written  consent  of  parents  who  can  not  write.  We  look  to  the  next  session  of 
Cougresa  to  replace  this  with  a  provision  that  will  require  Indians  to  place  all 
children  of  suitable  age  in  school. 

Resolvedi  That  the  prime  factors  in  a  useful  life  are  a  good  constitution  and  a  sound 
body,  and  to  obtain  these,  physical  culture,  by  meauH  of  gymnastic  drills  and  hygienic 
teaching,  should  be  systematically  followed  in  all  Indian  schools. 

Bewlvcdf  That  the  convention  hereby  extends  to  the  local  manager,  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  faculty  of  Haskell  Institute,  to  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
superintendent  and  officers  of  the  city  school,  the  members  of  tlie  press,  the  local 
radroad  officials,  to  Buch's  Orchestra,  Saunder^s  Mandolin  Club,  and  other  muHicians, 
ftDd  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  extended, 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  those  in  attendance 
at  this  convention. 

Appreciating  the  great  value  of  the  departmental  syllabuses  on  language  and 
Dumber  work,  be  it 

Hesolved,  That  the  Indian  Office  be  requested  to  take  such  means  as  may  bring 
about  a  thorough  study  and  practical  use  of  these  syllabuses  on  language  and  number 
work  by  all  of  the  schools  in  the  Indian  service. 
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While  we  recognize  the  advancement  along  all  lines  of  educational  work,  believing 
that  in  no  direction  has  improvement  been  so  marked  as  in  the  change  from  slant 
to  vertical  penmanship :  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  vertical  writing  be  introdnced  and  taught 
in  all  the  primary  Indian  schools. 

Beeolvedf  That  it  is  the  iud^^ment  of  this  institute  that  a  meeting  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  summer  normal  for  the  summer  of  1897,  and  located  at  Colorado  Springs 
or  Denver,  or  some  other  central  point  of  such  elevation  as  to  be  conducive  to 
physical  comfort  while  at  work,  will  prove  more  beneficial  to  the  service  and  aioro 
satisfactory  to  the  employees  than  the  convention  or  institute. 

S.  M.  McCowAN,  Chairman. 

Theo.  G.  Lemmok. 

C.  R.  Dixon. 

W.  H.  Cox. 

Louise  H.  Pilcuer. 

A.  J.  Standing. 

H.  E.  Wilson,  Secretary, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  the  citizens  of  St. 
Paul,  the  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Paul,  the  city  press,  the  Conover  Music  Company, 
and  the  city  school  authorities  for  the  many  courtesies  received  at  their  hands. 

Resolved^  That  there  is  a  pressing  need  in  the  Indian  service  of  two  special  non- 
reservation  schools  where  Indian  youth  of  either  sex  showing  immoral  tendencies 
may  be  enrolled  without  consent  of  the  parents  upon  the  recommendation  of  agente 
and  superintendents.  Said  schools  should  be  properly  equipped  to  conduct  the 
moral  training  and  education  of  these  pupils  upon  approved  methods  used  at  reform, 
schools. 

Resolvedf  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  recent  improvements  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing penmanship  adopted  by  the  more  advanced  public  schools,  and,  believing  that 
the  so-called  vertical  system  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  slant  system,  w© 
would  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  Indian  schools. 

Resolvedy  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  President  in  extending  the 
rules  of  the  civil  service  over  positions  of  the  Indian  service,  also  the  policy  ot  the 
Department  in  filling  higher  positions  of  the  service  by  promotion  of  persons  of 
ability  and  experience  from  the  ranks. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  legislation  that  will  place  the  positions  of  Indian  inspec- 
tors, special  agents,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  and  agents  in  the  field  under 
the  operation  of  the  civil-service  laws. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  frequent  transfers  injurious  to  the  service,  and  believe 
that  they  slionld  be  made  only  for  the  best  of  reasons.  Further,  that  when  made 
without  consultation  or  cousent  of  the  parties  interested,  the  Indian  Office  should 
pay  traveliujr  expeuses  of  parties  so  transferred. 

Resolved,  That  we  duly  appreciate  the  work  of  Superintendent  Hailmann  in  com- 
piling the  number  and  languag^e  syllabuses  for  use  at  Indian  schools,  and  that  we 
tender  hini  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  same. 

Resolnd,  That  we  favor  compulsory  education  laws  that  will  place  all  Indian 
children  in  school,  and  that  we  consider  any  restrictions,  such  as  requiring  consent 
of  parents  in  writing  or  otherwise,  a  direct  blow  to  Indian  education. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  the  work,  both  past  and  present,  of  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  Indian  service. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  this  association  for  their 
earnest  and  active  labors  in  arranging  for  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  con- 
vention. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Whereas  the  western  section  of  the  United  States  Indian  Educational  Association 
now  recognizes  in  itself  an  organized  and  useful  factor  in  the  cause  of  Indian  edu- 
cation, and  the  sound  and  permanent  footing  upon  which  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in  putting  into  practice  methods  and  principles 
in  themselves  logical  and  at  once  fitted  to  elevate  the  Indian  children  of  the  differ- 
ent schools ;  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  have  a  still  more  permanent  organization  and 
to  carry  out  the  principles  we  represent :  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolvedf  first,  that  we  heartily  appreciate  the  just  and  fair  spirit  and  the  wise 
and  judicious  management  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 
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Second,  that  we  believe  the  Judicious  and  honest  application  of  the  spirit  of  the 
civil-service  law  is  best  for  the  Indian  service. 

Third,  that  we  appreciate  the  advanceuient  aud  learning  shown  in  the  syllabuses 
for  namber  and  language  work,  and  propose  to  do  our  utmost  to  execute  the  ideas 
advanced  therein. 

Fourth,  that  we  believe  considerate  and  determined  compulsory  education  to  be 
not  only  the  most  effective  and  economical  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  the 
most  benetioial  to  the  Indians  as  a  whole. 

Fifth,  that  we  are  luUy  convinced  of  the  adaptability  of  kindergarten  methods  to 
the  Indian  school  work. 

Sixth,  that  we  favor  the  outing  system  wherever  the  surroundings  will  admit  of 
its  application  without  serious  detriment  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 

Seventh,  that  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  school  system  into  that  of  the  States 
should  be  gradual  and  base<i  not  only  upon  the  qualiticatious  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves, but  also  upon  the  ilisposition  of  the  while  population  to  accord  to  the  Indians 
just  and  equal  consideration  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  under  the  State  school 
system. 

Eighth,  that  to  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  San  I'^ancisco 
and  to  the  honorable  superintendents  of  public  iustrnction  of  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  we  extend  our  hearty  appreciation  for  the  welcome  and  helps 
they  have  given  us;  aud  to  Prof.  Madison  Babcock,  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
and  to  the  members  and  i;mpJoyees  of  the  bo;«rd  of  education  of  this  city,  we  tender 
our  earnest  thanks  for  the  very  etheient  elforts  they  have  made  to  render  our  meet- 
ings a  success,  and  for  the  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  given  us  the  use  of 
their  beautiful  halls  as  a  home  for  our  deliberations;  and  we  are  grateful  to  all  who 
have  contribute<l  to  make  our  sessions  an  inspiration  and  a  lasting  blessing. 

Ninth,  that  we  as  a  convention  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  press  of  this  city 
for  the  courtesy  shown  ns  in  publishing  the  minutes  of  the  different  sessions  of  the 
convention. 
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WASHiNaTON,  D.  0.,  October  16,  1897. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  my  fourth  annual 
rei)ort,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  three  Indian  school-service 
institutes  held  during  the  summer  months,  and  a  number  of  papers  read 
at  these  meetings. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  present  statistics  as  to  Indian  school  work, 
attendance,  growth,  expenditures,  etc.,  since  these  matters  have  been 
fully  noted  in  your  own  report,  and  any  figures  which  I  might  prepare 
would,  for  the  most  part,  duplicate  those  which  you  have  already  given. 
My  desire  is  to  invite  attention  to  certain  existing  phases  of  Indian 
education  which  mark  progress  gained,  or  weak  points  to  be  remedied, 
or  new  directions  in  which  progress  may  be  successfully  sought. 

StrPEBVISION. 

Thanks  to  the  more  liberal  appropriation  for  my  traveling  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897, 1  have  been  able  to  inspect,  personally,  a  larger 
number  of  schools  than  was  the  case  during  previous  years.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  do  away  with  several  serious  drawbacks  in  the  equip- 
ment and  work  of  the  schools  I  visited.  On  the  other  hand,  changes 
in  the  corps  of  supervisors  and  delays  in  the  appointment  of  new  super- 
visors have  seriously  interfered  with  my  work  so  far  as  the  inspection 
of  schools  by  these  important  assistants  is  concerned.  I  am  grateful, 
therefore,  that  you  have  agreed  to  secure  for  my  work,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  supervisors,  raising  their  number  from  three  to  five;  and 
also  that  you  have  directed  me  to  divide  the  Indian  school  territory  into 
five  supervisory  districts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  permanently  assigned  to 
each  of  the  five  supervisors.  This  will  render  it  possible  for  these  offi- 
cials to  visit  each  school  in  their  charge  several  times  during  the  year, 
thereby  enabling  me,  with  their  assistance,  to  secure  more  compact 
organization,  not  only  in  each  individual  school,  but  in  the  school  service 
as  a  whole. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  work  of  supervisors,  and  thanks  to  the  intelligent  devotion  of 
the  agents  and  superintendents,  there  has  been  on  the  whole  decided 
progress  in  the  school  work  and  increasing  vigor  and  compactness  in 
the  organization  of  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

Further  gains  will  be  derived  from  this  timely  increase  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  supervisors'  corps  in  the  better  and  more  systematic  control 
of  transfers  of  pupils;  in  the  extension  through  their  efforts  of  the  out- 
ing system;  in  guarding  against  error  in  the  appointment  of  Indians; 
in  applying  methods  of  prevention  generally  in  matters  which— under 
the  scantier  supervision  of  the  past  few  years — frequently  grew  into 
serious  evils  calling  for  drastic  measures  of  cure;  and  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Indian  Office  to  encourage  returned  students  in  legitimate  self-help. 
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RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

The  subject  of  "returned  students"  has  frequently  given  rise  to 
severe  criticism  both  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  schools.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  graduates  of  Indian  schools  return  to  .their  respective 
reservations  merely  to  relapse  into  so-called  Indian  savagery,  in  most 
cases  even  of  an  aggravated  form.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  steps  to 
collect  data  with  reference  to  this  matter.  While  I  am  not  yet  ready 
to  collate  such  data,  to  classify  them,  and  to  draw  therefrom  irrefutable 
conclusions,  the  information  already  in  my  possession  justifies  me  in 
stating  that  the  criticisms  above  referred  to,  if  at  all  justifiable,  a>re  so 
in  a  very  limited  degree.  Wherever  on  reservations  there  has  been 
marked  progress  in  civilization  such  progress  is  traceable  largely  to  the 
influence  of  returned  students,  the  great  majority  of  whom jseem  to  be  not 
only  eager  to  turn  away  from  the  evils  and  drawbacks  of  tribal  life,  but 
measurably  successful  in  this  effort  in  view  of  the  many  obstacles  that 
confront  them,  not  only  in  the  stubborn  conservatism  of  older  Indians, 
but  also  in  the  excessive  tutelage  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

In  judging  of  the  influence  of  education  upon  returned  students  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  obstacles  which  meet  them  on 
their  return.  The  social  and  religious  ideals  and  customs  of  Indian 
civilization  differ  so  radically  frx)m  those  of  the  new  civilization  into 
which  they  are  being  educated  that,  instead  of  blame  and  contumely 
for  scanty  success,  the  Indians  deserve  applause  and  admiration  for  the 
strides  they  have  made  within  even  the  last  decade.  The  waning  Indian 
civilization  looks  ui)on  the  tribe  or  family  as  the  unit;  with  us  it  is  the 
individual.  With  the  Indian,  he  is  richest  who  gives  most;  with  us,  it 
is  he  who  keeps  most  The  Indian  claims  hospitality  as  a  right  until 
the  means  of  his  host  are  exhausted.  To  the  Indian,  land  is  as  free  as 
the  water  he  drinks;  proprietorship  continues  only  so  long  as  the  land 
is  tilled  or  otherwise  in  use.  He  prizes  the  worthless  pony,  whilom  his 
friend  in  the  lost  occupations  of  the  chase  and  the  war.  The  cow  is  to 
him  only  a  poc^r  substitute  for  the  lost  buffalo;  he  knows  nothing  of  her 
value  as  a  giver  of  milk  and  a  breeder  of  cattle.  Woman  in  Indian  civ- 
ilization is  a  producer  and  enjoys  in  frill  Indian  life  a  degree  of  economic 
value  and  independence  to  wMch  in  our  civilization  she  is  largely  a 
stranger.  His  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  afford  the  Indian,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  certain  degree  of  spiritual  elevation,  opportunities  for  intense 
social  enjoyment  for  which  he  looks  in  vain  in  the  new  civilization.  Add 
to  this  that  the  wants  of  the  Indian  are  few  and  easily  gratified  by  sim- 
ple forms  of  homely  skill  in  which  the  industries  and  other  acquirements 
of  the  returned  students  find  no  application,  that  chiefs  and  medicine- 
men in  the  very  nature  of  things  look  with  distrust  and  disdain  upon  a 
new  civilization  which  robs  them  of  coveted  power  and  influence,  that 
time-honored  tradition  imposes  upon  the  young  Indian  silence  and 
obedience,  and  you  have  an  array  of  adverse  conditions  which  is 
appalling. 

Honor  and  grateful  admiration  are  due  to  the  young  heroes  and 
heroines  who  annually  go  forth  from  our  Indian  schools,  pitting  their 
lives  against  adamantine  walls  of  unreasoning  tradition  and  sui>ersti- 
tion,  wresting  victory  for  themselves  and  their  unwilling  people  from 
conditions  which  seem  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
of  these  soldiers  of  a  new  dispensation  numbers  fall  by  the  wayside  or 
succumb  to  fear  or  worse ;  but  the  misfortune  or  dishonor  of  these  should 
not  render  us  blind  to  the  steady  valor  of  the  greater  throng  who  are 
pushing  ahead,  gaining  their  ground  inch  by  inch,  until  even  now  the 
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observer  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  sees  victory  assured  along 
the  entire  line.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  ^ain  already  achieved 
that  in  many  instances  where  twenty  years  ago  Indian  civihzation  ruled 
supreme,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  any  of  its  features  as  enumer- 
ated above  clearly  expressed.  Th^  busy  farmer,  the  thrifty  housewife, 
the  skillful  artisan,  the  careful  tradesman  are  no  longer  rare  occurrences ; 
on  a  number  of  reservations  they  are  beginning  to  be  respected  as  marks 
of  superiority  to  which  all  should  aspire.  The  Indian  school  can  point 
with  satisfaction  to  fervent  missionaries,  devoted  teachers,  physicians, 
lawyers,  field  matrons,  nurses,  and  trained  workers  in  other  professional 
fields  who  owe  the  impulse  for  their  career  and  much  of  their  equip- 
ment to  its  work  and  influence. 

Ketumed  students  may  have  relapsed  more  or  less  completely  into 
Indian  savagery;  a  number  of  them  may  have  suffered  intense  agony 
in  this  process;  others  may  have  fallen  into  evil  ways,  yet  the  partial 
or  increasingly  complete  success  of  the  greater  number  of  these  heroic 
lovers  of  their  race  entitles  them  to  the  proud  distinction  of  constitut- 
ing the  most  efficient  factor  in  the  elevation  of  their  people  into  the 
light  of  American  civilization.  To  decry  them  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  unfortunate  or  the  fall  of  the  weak  would  be  to  decry  a  victo- 
rious army  because  of  the  fallen  comrades  it  left  on  the  field  and 
because  of  the  cowards  or  worse  that  fell  into  the  enemy's  hand3. 

In  another  direction  the  <' returned  student"  has  been  equally  valiant 
and  victorious.  In  the  school  service,  as  well  as  ia  the  agency  service, 
he  has  deliberately  separated  himself  from  tribal  ties;  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  reservations  distant  from  his  original  home;  has  earned 
by  the  character  of  his  work  and  life  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
white  superiors  and  associates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  the 
Indians  that  the  nation  has  higher  claims  and  rewards  than  the  tribe 
and  that  the  amenities  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  are  within  their 
reach,  if  they  will  but  honestly  and  earnestly  assume  the  right  attitude 
with  regard  to  it. 

Still  others  of  the  '*  returned  students,"  or,  rather,  in  this  case,  grad- 
uates of  Indian  schools,  have  found  fields  of  labor  and  usefulness  in 
white  communities,  and  have,  by  the  faithful  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  duty,  proved  to  their  white  brothers,  howsoever  reluctant  of 
belief,  that  in  view  of  the  high  qualities  of  his  essential  character,  edu- 
cation has  the  i>ower  of  conferring  upon  the  red  man  the  right  of 
claiming  full  equality  m  American  citizenship. 

In  this  connection  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  read  at  the  Omaha  Institute  by  Miss  Folsom,  of  Hampton, 
and  which  accompanies  this  report.  Hampton  has  for  many  years  closely 
followed  her  returned  students  in  their  life  upon  the  reservations,  mark- 
ing them  from  time  to  time  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  bad.  Among 
the  excellent  Hampton  has  classed  those  who  hav^  exercised  a  particu- 
larly wide  and  telling  influence,  as  teachers,  ministers,  missionaries, 
field  matrons,  lawyers,  doctors,  trained  nurses,  surveyors,  mechanics, 
fiarmers,  and  stock  raisers;  among  the  good,  those  who  are  industri- 
ous and  temperate,  legally  married,  if  married  at  all,  and  exerting  a 
decided  influence  for  a  better  civilization.  The  list  of  the  fair  includes 
the  sick,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  those  who  for  other  reasons  failed 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  good,  yet  who  in  many  ways  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  list  of  the  poor  includes  those  who  are 
not  actively  bad,  but  whose  general  influence  is  against  rather  than  for 
the  better  way.  In  round  numbers  the  record  at  the  time  of  reading 
the  pax)er  in  question  included  450  names.    Of  these  100  are  classed 
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excelleDt,  200  good,  100  fair,  40  poor,  and  10  bad.  The  data  in  my 
possession  justify  me  in  the  belief  that  other  schools,  while  possibly  not 
quite  attaining  this  remarkable  standing,  do  not  flEkll  seriously  short 
of  it. 

ASSOCIATIONS  F5R  SELF-HBLP. 

In  order  to  aid  returned  students  and  other  progressive  Indians  in 
their  efforts  to  win  their  people  for  the  better  ways  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion, initiatory  steps  have  been  taken  to  stimulate  among  them  a  desire 
to  establish  associations  for  the  purpose  of  self-help.  It  is  intended  to 
make  it  the  chief  object  of  these  associations  to  study  the  resources  of 
their  respective  reservations^  to  aid  each  other  in  the  development  of 
these  resources  by  encouraging  individual  or  joint  enterprise,  to  seek 
profitable  markets  for  the  products  of  labor  and  enterprise,  to  seek 
employments  for  their  members  in  districts  adjoining  the  reservation, 
to  foster  thrift  by  the  establishment  of  savings  institutions,  to  support 
one  another  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  tribal  customs  and  institutions 
and  in  deliberate  following  of  the  progressive  ways  of  American  civili- 
zation, and  to  receive,  guard,  and  guide  Indian  youth  that  may  f^m 
time  to  time  return  to  the  reservation  from  Indian  schools. 

Eeservation  schools  would  afford  convenient  centers  for  the  business 
and  social  meetings  of  such  associations,  and  the  employees  of  these 
schools  could  in  many  judicious  ways  afford  them  much  help  without, 
however,  impairing  the  idea  of  self-help  on  their  part.  Indeed,  in  due 
time  it  might  be  f/ossible  to  gather  all  such  efforts  into  one  great  sys- 
tem on  the  plan  of  the  "  outing  system,"  so  successfully  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Carlisle. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  experiment  of  employing  educated  Indians  in  more  responsible 
positions  in  the  Indian  school  service  has  been  continued  and  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  prove  successful.  As  an  educational  measure  tend- 
ing to  lead  Indians  so  employed  to  definite  life  purpose,  its  value  is  not 
questioned,  nor  can  its  value  be  questioned  as  a  measure  tending  to 
stimulate  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced  students  in  the 
Indian  schools.  As  a  measure  tending  to  raise  from  among  the  Indians 
themselves  an  army  of  earnest,  devoted  and  capable  missionaries  in  the 
cause  of  American  civilization,  it  is  proving  successful  beyond  a  priori 
expectations. 

With  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  these  employees  as  compared  with 
the  average  eflBciency  of  the  white  employees  in  corresponding  positions, 
the  testimony  of  the  school  service  is  divided.  A  large  majority  testify 
that  in  efliciency,  devotion  to  duty,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  the 
Indian  employees  are  not  inferior  to  white  employees.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  minority  who  take  an  opposite  view  in  this  judgment.  The 
instances  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  such 
adverse  judgment,  have  shown  to  me  that  it  is  due  mostly  to  simple 
failure  from  lack  of  character  or  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
employees.  Similar  failures,  however,  and  in  similar  ratio  as  well  as 
from  similar  causes,  are  found  among  white  appointees.  In  other  cases 
I  have  found  the  cause  of  failure  in  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Indian 
employees  on  the  part  of  white  employees,  a  lack  of  sympathy  which, 
in  a  few  instances,  amounted  almost  to  social  ostracism  of  the  Indians. 
This  is  in  no  way  excusable,  and  superintendents  should,  whenever 
they  find  it  impossible  to  overcome  such  lack  of  sympathy  and  culpable 
excess  of  race  prejudice,  insist  upon  the  removal  of  the  guilty  parties. 
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As  to  the  number  of  Indian  employees  in  the  school  service  the  follow- 
ing is  of  interest:  Out  of  1,774  school  employees  on  November  10, 1897, 
there  were  in  the  service  648,  or  over  37  per  cent  Indians,  against  28 
per  cent  on  September  16, 1896.  Among  this  number  there  are  89  laun- 
dresses, 76  seamstresses,  74  cooks,  73  teachers,  69  assistant  matrons,  37 
bakers,  30  industrial  teachers,  27  watchmen,  26  farmers,  22  day  school 
housekeepers,  20  shoe  and  harness  makers,  19  disciplinarians,  14  engi- 
neers, 9  tailors,  9  carpenters,  7  nurses,  7  janitors,  6  clerks,  6  teamsters, 
5  female  industrial  teachers,  4  gardeners,  3  blacksmiths,  3  firemen,  2 
kindergartners,  2  librarians,  2  printers,  2  band' teachers,  2  laborers,  2 
herders  and  butchers,  and  1  manual  training  teacher.  These  numbers 
do  not  include  general  Indian  assistants  and  apprentices. 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  efifect  of  placing  the  employees  of  the  Indian  schools  in  the  clas- 
sified service  has  been  quite  salutary.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in 
stability  of  tenure,  efficiency,  and  real  devotion  to  the  work  on  the  part 
of  the  service  as  a  whole.  With  reference  to  increased  stability  of  ten- 
ure, which  has  been  questioned  in  various  quarters,  the  following  tables 
are  offered  as  proof: 

Table  No.  1. 


Ill  service 
in  1888. 


Remaining  in  1892. 
Number.   Per  cent. 


Saperintendents I  92  12 

Matrons 98  |  6 

Teachers 290  29 


In  service 
in  1892. 


Kemaining  in  1896. 
Number.   Percent. 


105  I 
73 
319  j 


Gain  for 
1892-1896. 


Per  cent. 
12 

4 
18 


This  table  contrasts  stability  of  tenure  during  the  period  of  1888-1892, 
when  there  was  no  civil  service,  with  the  stability  during  the  period  of 
1892-1896,  during  which  civil  service  was  introduced  into  the  Indian 
schools.  The  order  placing  superintendents,  matrons,  and  teachers 
under  civil-service  rules  was  promulgated  in  March,  1892. 

Table  No.  2. 


School. 


Carlisle.  Pa 

Haskell,  Lawrence,  Kans 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 

Fort  Tnma,  Cal 

Keams  Canyon,  Ariz 

Salem,  Oreg 

ChUocco,Ind.T 

Albnqnerqnef  N.  Mex .... 


Employees 

Remaining  in  1892. 

in  1888 

-  

receiving 

nalaries 
of  $400  or 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

more. 

40 

22 

55 

42 

6 

12 

26 

1 

4 

n 

3 

27 

12 

0 

0 

'                 31 

4 

13 

29 

1 

4 

32 

0 

0 

Employees  Bemaining  in  1896. 

in  1892 

receiving 

salaries 

of  $400  or 

more. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


40 
45 
40 
40 
23 

9 
10 

5 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  table,  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
civil  service  in  eight  of  our  larger  schools  with  reference  to  stability  of 
tenure  is  reveal^,  there  is  a  loss  of  stability  only  in  two  schools  for 
local  reasons,  for  which,  however,  the  civil  service  is  not  responsible. 
In  all  other  cases  the  table  reveals  a  decided  gain  in  favor  of  the  civil 
service  i)eriod. 
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Tablb  Xo.  3. 


Employees  in  1892. 

Missing  on  list  of  1896. 

Classified          Unclaaaifled 

employees  oat     employees  out 

of  service.           of  service. 

Dififer- 

School. 

Receiv- 
ing $400 
or  more. 

^^^^•'sifled. 

1 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

In  clas- 
sified 
service. 

Inun- 

classi- 

fled 

until 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ence  in 
favor  of 
classified 
service. 

CarUale 

HaHkell 

Chilocco 

Genoa 

32 
42 
29 
29 

21 
17 
7 
10 

31 
25 
22 
19 

34 
24 
26 
29 

14 
11 

7 
10 

20 
13 
19 
19 

8 
4 
2 
6 

38 
23 
28 
60 

18 
13 
17 
19 

58 
52 

77 
100 

Percent. 

20 
29 
49 
40 

This  table  contrasts  the  stability  of  tenure  during  the  i)eriod  of 
1892-1896  in  the  classified  service  as  compared  with  the  unclassified 
service  with  reference  to  the  largest  four  schools  in  the  service.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  all  these  tables  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness 
that  stability  of  tenure  is  increased  by  the  operation  of  the  civil- 
service  rules  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

With  reference  to  efficiency  and  devotion  to  work,  it  is  imi)os8ible 
to  offer  statistical  tables,  but  the  testimony  of  superintendents  and 
inspecting  officials  indicates  that  in  the  great  majority  of  schools  there 
has  been  an  increasing  gain  in  these  things  under  the  influence  of  the 
civil-service  rules. 

The  greatest  gain,  however,  that  has  come  to  the  Indian  school 
service  through  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  rules  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  they  exclude  the  influence  of 
partisanship  and  patronage  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  appointing 
officer  persons  who  have  furnished  proof  that  they  possess  many  of  the 
more  important  requirements  of  character  and  equipment  needed  for 
success  in  the  work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  order  placing  the  school  service  under 
civil-service  rules  could  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  eradicate  the 
spirit  of  patronage  which  previously  had  been  more  or  less  operative. 
It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  employees  in  seeking  promotion 
appeal  to  the  Indian  Office  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  not 
directly  and  in  simple  reliance  upon  their  known  character  and 
efficiency,  but  through  the  mediation  of  Senators,  Kepresentatives, 
and  other  influential  Mends.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
practice,  however  much  these  mediating  friends  may  seek  to  avoid 
an  unjustifiable  advocacy  of  the  promotion  of  relatively  less  competent 
or  less  worthy  persons,  exposes  truly  meritorious  employees  to  injustice 
and  the  Department  to  the  danger  of  promoting  employees  on  x)ersonal 
grounds  rather  than  upon  considerations  of  merit. 

I  regret  to  notice  that  this  practice,  which  at  first  was  confined  to 
members  of  the  unclassified  service,  is  beginning  to  make  inroads  upon 
branches  of  the  service  which  were  classified  as  early  as  1892.  I  trust 
that  measures  will  be  found  to  check  and  to  exclude  from  the  Indian 
school  service  the  subtle  dangers  of  this  expedient  for  promotion. 

From  a  number  of  schools  the  report  has  come  to  me  that  among  some 
of  the  civil-service  appointees  there  have  been  noticed  indications  of  a 
new  spirit  of  "independence'^  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  which 
borders  on  offensiveness.  They  seem  to  labor  under  the  mistake  that 
the  civil-service  rules  offer  barriers  to  their  removal  even  for  cause,  and 
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that  even  if  in  the  jadgmeDt  of  their  superior  officers  their  continuance 
in  the  work  should  appear  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  service  such  removal 
can  not  be  made  without  difficulty  aud  involved  processes  of  law,  which 
would  naturally  discourage  its  recommendation.  These  persons  should 
remember  that  the  civil-service  law  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the 
service  and  not  for  the  protection  of  incumbents  in  office,  and  that  if 
through  lack  of  diligence,  failing  interest  in  their  work,  uncongeniality 
of  temper,  and  other  causes  their  efficiency  in  the  work  should  fall  below 
reasonable  expectations  it  would  become  the  duty  of  their  superiors  in 
office  to  request  their  removal  and  of  the  Indian  Office  to  grant  such 
request. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  among  the  better  and 
more  conscientious  elements  of  the  school  service  a  healthy  sentiment 
is  beginning  to  assert  itself  which  frowns  upon  this  practice,  and  which 
may  in  due  time  formulate  itself  into  a  tenet  of  "professional  ethics'' 
more  effective  even  than  administrative  decrees. 

PAY  OF  PUPILS  FOB  INSTITUTIONAL  WORK. 

Under  date  of  April  20, 1886,  the  Indian  Office,  in  a  general  letter  to 
superintendents  of  Indian  training  schools  on  the  subject  of  employing 
Indian  labor,  made  the  following  remarks: 

Carefal  consideration  ha»  beon  given  by  this  Office  to  tlie  matter  of  paying  Indian 

pupils  at  training  schools  for  services  rendered,  and  upon  the  recommendation  cf 

the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  the  following  conclasions  have  been  reached: 

AU  Indian  pupils  should  understand  that  when  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught 

by  the  Government  they  can  have  no  just  claim  to  any  compensation  for  their  labor, 

but  that,  ou  the  contrary,  thoy  owe  the  Government  all  the  services  which  they  can 

render.    At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to  use  and  to  save 

money,  and  in  order  that  they  may  accumulate  a  little  with  which  to  make  a  start 

on  their  return  home,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  offer  smaU  wages  for  faithful, 

capable  service,  and  to  grade  the  pay  according  to  the  experience  of  the  workmen. 

It  is  desirable  that  at  tbo  various  Government  schools  the  rates  should  be  uniform, 

and  they  are  therefore  established  as  follows,  the  figures  given  being  the  maximum. 

Of  course,  careless  and  faithful  work  should  not  be  equally  compensated,  and  good 

work  should  be  insisted  on. 

For  regular  apprentices  at  trades : 

For  the  first  four  months,  nothing;  they  will  be  considered  as  probationary. 
For  the  first  year,  8  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  the  second  year,  12  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  the  third  year  and  after,  24  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
For  farm  hands : 

During  the  first  three  months,  nothing. 

After  that,  12  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours,  except  during  harvest,  when  25 
cents  per  day  of  10  hours  shall  be  paid. 
For  other  labor  which  the  superintendent  may  consider  it  wise  to  remunerate : 

8  to  12  cents  per  day  of  8  hours,  according  to  his  judgment. 
In  all  cases  payments  must  be  made  at  the  above  rates  only  for  the  time  during 
which  the  pupils  are  actually  employed.    The  reckoning  must  be  accurate  and  strict. 
Indians  need  to  learn  the  value  of  minutes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  training  school  which  pays  its  pupils  for  labor  to  supervise 
the  expenditures  of  the  pupils,  and  before  money  is  given  them  they  should  be 
required  to  state  the  expenditures  which  they  wish  to  make  aud  afterwards  to  show 
the  purchases  made.  This  will  involve  some  extra  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  school,  but  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  In  no  case  must  the 
pupils  be  allowed  to  go  into  debt  or  run  up  accounts  at  stores.  Some  sort  of  savings- 
bank  system  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  pupils  trained  to  save  their  earnings  for 
future  needs. 

XJnfortnnately  the  latter  clauses  of  these  directions  were  not  properly 
followed  by  the  superintendents  of  a  number  of  schools.  They  failed 
properly  to  supervise  the  expenditures  of  the  pupils,  and  even  allowed 
them  '^  to  go  into  debt  or  to  run  up  accounts  at  stores,"  so  that  the 
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practice,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Indian  Office,  instead  of  being 
made  a  device  for  teaching  thiift,  became  a  device  for  teaching  extrav- 
agance. In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
judicious  carrying  out  of  these  directions  at  some  of  the  larger  Indian 
schools,  and  more  particularly  at  Carlisle,  the  Indian  Office,  under  date 
of  September  8,  1894,  declared  the  experiment  to  be  a  failure  and 
ordered  its  discontinuance. 

Possibly,  too,  the  experiment  failed  from  certain  intrinsic  faults,  the 
chief  ones  of  which  are  its  incompleteness  and  its  arbitrariness.  Carried 
out  according  to  its  intention  the  plan,  indeed,  would  teach  thrift,  and, 
in  addition,  the  faot  that  labor  has  a  value  to  others  for  which  the 
laborer  can  claim  wages.  However,  these  wages  were  not  to  be  used 
by  the  laborers  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  making  a  living.  The 
school  gave  a  living  to  all  equally,  whether  they  labor^  or  not.  These 
wages  were  used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  certain  more  or 
less  whimsical  or  extravagant  notions,  or  were,  at  least,  in  constant 
danger  of  being  so  used.  Moreover,  the  scale  of  wages  was  evidently 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  stood  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  laborers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  experiment,  instead  of  being 
corrected,  was  wholly  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  correct  the  fault  of  inattention  to  the  last  clause  of  the  order  by  hold- 
ing superintendents  responsible  for  its  strict  and  conscientious  execu- 
tion 5  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  find  ways 
for  correcting  the  arbitrariness  and  incompleteness  of  the  order. 

Superintendents  who  carried  out  the  order  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
made  have  repeatedly  expressed  regret  to  me  that  the  measure  was 
abrogated.  By  these  complaints  I  have  been  induced  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you  at  an  early  date  definite  plans  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  matter,  by  which  not  only  the  wage  features  of  the  order  of  1886 
can  be  revived,  but  at  the  same  time  a  way  opened  for  teaching  the 
young  Indian  laborer  by  practical  experience  to  make  his  living  and 
somewhat  more  at  the  Indian  school  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

EVENING  HOUR. 

I  note  increased  progress  in  the  rational  treatment  of  the  evening 
hour.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools  this 
hour  which  formerly,  in  many  instances,  was  devoted  to  perfunctory 
and  spiritless  so-called  study  in  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  school- 
rooms, has  become  a  true  home  hour,  in  which  the  children  are  gathered 
in  groups  or  in  a  body,  occupied  in  stimulating  intellectual  entertain- 
ments adapted  to  their  age  and  condition.  The  singing  of  songs,  the 
telling  of  stories,  interesting  readings  and  recitations,  the  magic  lan- 
tern, which  takes  them  to  distant  lands  and  reveals  to  them  the  ameni- 
ties of  civilized  life,  pleasing  conversation,  entertaining  games,  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  fancy  work  and  a  variety  of  other  art  work,  con- 
spire to  make  this  hour  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  day. 

It  affords  the  children  opportunities  for  kindly  social  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  the  teachers,  enables  them  to  connect  with  actual 
life  interests  many  of  the  lessons  of  the  day,  intensifies  whatever  joys 
they  may  have  had  and  softens  possible  sorrows  or  griefs,  strengthens 
justifiable  ambitions,  fills  their  hearts  with  gratitude  for  the  day  just 
past  and  with  pure  hopes  for  the  day  that  is  to  come. 

In  a  number  of  schools  matrons  and  teachers  have  learned  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  great  importance  of  extending  the  evening  hour  even  to  the 
dormitory,  of  remaining  with  the  children  after  their  retirement,  filling 
their  hearts  in  story,  song,  and  prayer,  with  pure  aspirations  and 
prayerful  gratitude  as  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  close  in  sleep. 

This  practice  of  devoted  matrons  and  teachers — ^veritable  ^<  school 
mothers''— can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  Nor  can  the  importance 
of  closing  the  day  and  dismissing  the  older  children  to  their  dormitories, 
their  interests  glowing  with  healthy  purpose  and  their  hearts  filled  with 
pore  aspiration,  be  overestimated  Much — I  had  almost  said  every- 
thing— depends  for  the  influence  of  the  day  upon  the  child's  physical 
and  moral  welfare,  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  he  goes 
to  Bleep,  and  too  much  care  can  not  be  exercis^  by  superintendents^ 
teachers,  and  matrons,  in  the  guidance  of  this  matter. 

CLUBS  AND   SOCIETIES. 

In  the  more  advanced  schools  the  direction  of  this  important  matter 
can  be  placed  largely  into  the  hands  of  older  pupils  through  the  organ- 
ization of  clubs  and  societies — musical,  literary,  and  religions.  Oare 
should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  organization  of  such  clubs  and  societies 
to  have  the  times  of  meeting  so  arranged  that  each  pupil  may  have  an 
opportunity,  if  he  sochooses,  to  gratify hislnterestsin  all  these  directions, 
so  that  he  may  be  guarded  against  one-sidedness  aud  narrowness.  Care 
should  be  taken,  too,  to  guard  the  work  of  such  clubs  against  flippancy, 
self-adulation,  mere  wordy  hypocrisy,  and  self-seeking  demagogism.  All 
of  these  clubs  and  societies  should  do  honest,  thorough  work,  and  the 
entertainment  they  may  afford  should  be  the  natural  reaction  which 
flows  from  a  growing  appreciation  of  beauty,  truth,  and  good  will. 

The  greatest  danger  to  success  in  this  matter  threatens  the  literary 
club,  which  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  debating  club.  A  debating 
club  raises  a  question,  assigns  to  certain  individuids  the  affirmative,  to 
others  the  negative  side,  and  intrusts  the  task  of  determining  the 
contest  to  a  jury  which  decides  by  majority  vote.  The  task  of  each 
contestant  is  to  carry  his  x>oint  at  all  hazards,  to  minimize  facts  which 
oppose  him,  to  exaggerate  others  which  are  fiAvorable  to  his  side.  He 
is  expected  to  carry  conviction  to  the  jury,  not  only  by  argument  but 
by  means  of  skillfhlly  turned  phrases  whicn  appeal  to  possible  preju- 
dice or  dazzle  by  their  splendor.  He  is  an  advocate,  not  a  seeker  after 
tmth.  Under  the  circumstances,  too,  he  is  an  advocate  on  the  basis  of 
the  scantiest  knowledge  concerning  the  matter  at  issue,  and  ever  hypo- 
critically laboring  to  conceal  his  ignorance  under  the  mantle  of  clever 
speech.  Moreover,  the  decision  by  a  jury  knowing,  if  possible,  even 
less  of  the  subject  under  consideration  than  he  does,  adds  to  the  per- 
formance the  iUusion  that  truth  is  held  by  minorities  and  that  ^^  might 
is  right." 

Literary  or  scientific  clubs  in  schools,  and  more  particularly  in  Indian 
schools,  should  be  seekers  after  tmth.  They  should  cultivate  the  habit 
of  earnest  research,  of  carefhl  and  modest  judgment,  of  honest  convic- 
tion, and  of  the  duW  to  stand  for  such  conviction  against  all  blandish- 
ments of  phrase  and  pitfalls  of  prejudice.  It  is  justly  claimed  for  the 
debating  club  that  it  teaches  contestants  to  thmk  and  talk  on  their 
feet,  to  be  manful  defenders  of  a  position  once  assumed — in  short,  to 
carry  the  day.  All  these  advantages,  however,  are  shared  by  properly 
constituted  literary  clubs,  with  the  additional  advantages  that  thought 
and  speech  are  in  the  service  of  principle,  that  each  contestant  chooses 
his  position  on  gronnds  of  conviction  and  conscience,  and  that  the  day 
is  carried  not  for  self  alone,  but  for  all  concerned. 
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Sncb  a  literary  or  scientific  club  can  also  raise  its  question,  can 
analyze  tbis  question,  assign  to  individaals  or  committees  the  task  of 
finding  and  collating  facts  and  other  data  relating  to  the  several  fea- 
tures of  the  question,  listen  to  the  reports  of  these  committers,  afford 
every  member  an  opportunity  to  make  up  his  mind  in  the  light  of  these 
reports  and  to  express  and  defend  his  honest  conviction — thinking  and 
talking  on  his  feet — in  words  burning  with  the  love  of  high  principle 
and  reverence  for  truth. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

The  summer  institutes  have  continued  to  exercise  their  favorable 
influence  upon  the  organization  and  character  of  work  in  Indian 
schools.  Local  institutes  have  increased  in  interest  and  value.. 
Employees'  meetings  at  individual  schools  are,  I  am  informed,  steadily 
gaining  both  in  the  scope  and  intensity  of  their  discussions. 

The  value  of  these  employees'  meetings  at  individual  schools  can  not  be 
overestimated.  They  afford,  more  than  any  other  device,  opportunities 
for  studying  the  children,  for  adapting  both  the  industrial  and  class-room 
work  more  closely  to  individual  needs,  for  enabling  different  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  work  to  aid  one  another  and  to  reduce  mutual 
diflSculties  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  should  be  held,  if 
possible,  every  week. 

In  some  of  the  schools  one  of  the  practically  most  valuable  outcomes 
of  these  meetings  has  been  the  visiting  of  the  industrial  departments 
by  groups  of  children  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  points  and  themes  for  class-room  work.  In  others,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrial  departments  make  it  a  point  to  keep  class- 
room teachers  constantly  posted  as  to  the  ^ork  they  are  doing  and  the 
directions  in  which  they  can  be  aided  in  such  work  by  class-room 
instruction  and  drill. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  institutes  were  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  At  all  of  these  institutes  the  attend- 
ance and  interest  manifested  were  gratifying.  The  meeting  at  Omaha 
was  the  most  notable  in  the  entire  series  of  institutes  so  far  held,  not 
only  because  of  the  large  general  attendance,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  number  of  Indian  employees  who  took  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
part  in  the  discussion. 

The  prominent  subjects  discussed  at  the  three  institutes  successively 
were :  '*  Education  for  true  manhood  and  womanhood,"  *'  The  relation  of 
returned  students  to  reservation  schools  and  reservation  life,"  *'  The 
reservation  school  and  the  Indian  home,"  ^^  Indian  school  employees  in 
Indian  schools,"  '^  The  organic  connection  between  industrial  and  aca- 
demic training  in  Indian  schools,"  "  Home  features  of  the  Indian  school," 
"The  dining  room  and  dormitory  as  civilizing  factors  in  Indian  educa- 
tion," and  "Class-room  work  in  sewing  and  cooking."  The  papers  read 
upon  these  subjects  at  the  different  institutes  and  extracts  from  the 
discussions  thereon  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings,  which  will  form 
an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  detailed  by  the  Indian  Office 
to  continue  her  instructive  series  of  lessons  on  the  subject  of  "  Sloyd" 
at  all  of  the  institutes.  Superintendent  Viets,  of  the  Cheyenne  School, 
Oklahoma  Territory,  was  similarly  detailed  to  present  the  subject  of 
"  School  sanitation."  Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  under  the  generous  auspices 
of  Hampton  Institute,  presented  at  all  the  institutes  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  "  Beturned  students  of  Hampton."  The  superintendent  of  Indian 
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schools  presented  at  each  iustitnte  a  series  of  talks  apon  the  sabject 
of  "Common  sense  in  the  schoolroom."  Supervisor  Kakestraw  simi- 
larly presented  the  subject  of  "School  ornamentation,"  and  Supervisor 
Peairs,  "Means  for  self-improvement  for  school  employees."  Other 
interesting  papers  were  read — at  Omaha  on  the  "  Practical  education 
of  girls,"  by  Supt.  E.  G.  Warner,  and  on  the  "  Logical  development  of 
child  mind,"  by  Miss  Louisa  McDermott;  and  at  Portland,  on  "The 
future  of  the  Indian  in  the  Southwest,"  by  H.  8.  Curtis.  Suitable 
evening  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Rosewater,  of 
Omaha,  at  Omaha;  by  Supt.  S.  M.  McCowan,  of  Phcenix,  at  Ogden; 
by  Supt.  Frank  Terry,  of  Puyallup;  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Irwin,  State  super- 
iutendent  of  public  instruction,  of  Salem,  Oreg.;  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Eliot, 
of  Portland,  and  Supt.  Henry  J.  Phillips,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  at  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

At  each  point  the  city  authorities,  and  more  particularly  the  boards 
of  education,  extended  to  the  institutes  cordial  and  substantial  hospi- 
tality, and  at  Omaha  and  Portland  the  commercial  clubs  tendered  them 
receptions  which  proved  to  be  most  enjoyable  and  instructive. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  institutes  are  indicative  of  the  broad 
interest  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Indian  problems  on  the 
part  of  the  school  service.  Tbe  most  notable  of  these  resolutions  fovor 
the  bonding  of  superintendents  of  larger  reservation  schools ;  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law  to  apply  to  Indian  children; 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  requiring  parents'  consent  for  the  pupil's 
transfer  after  the  latter  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  14  years;  strict 
regard  for  existing  regulations  in  the  selection  and  transfer  of  pupils  for 
nonreservation  schools;  greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preservation  of 
names  for  Indians ;  the  extension  of  the  reading-circle  movement,  and  the 
organization  of  returned  students  into  associations  for  self-help.  They 
indorse  the  principle  of  the  civil  service  lf»w  as  applied  to  the  Indian 
school  service  and  the  employment  of  Indians  in  positions  for  which 
they  may  be  fitted,  but  would  have  appointments  to  the  position  of 
teacher  limited  to  graduates  of  regular  normal  courses  in  Indian  train- 
ing schools.  They  request  that  in  1898  the  several  institutes  be  held 
in  one  place  and  remain  in  session  for  two  weeks,  in  order  to  secure  to 
attending  members  wider  opportunities  for  instruction  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions. 

The  hope  has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of  earnest  workers,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institutes  might 
be  sent  to  the  different  schools  to  enable  the  employees  to  have  the 
unusually  valuable  papers  of  this  summer's  meetings  read  and  discussed 
in  local  conferences. 

BEADING  CIBCLES. 

School  employees  in  a  number  of  the  Indian  schools  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  H.  B.  Peairs  organized  reading  circles  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  books  on  school  sanitation,  modern  peda- 
gogics and  general  culture  were  read  by  the  members  oi  these  reading 
circles  with  great  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  much  profit  to  their 
respective  scliools.  This  movement  is  the  more  gratiiying  since  it  is 
wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those  concerni  d.  It  furnishes  proof  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  Indian  schools  many  employees  whose  pro- 
fessional conscience  and  philanthropic  fervor  prompt  them  to  increase 
their  efficiency  by  adding  to  their  resources  and  by  cultivating  their  own 
powers. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Government 
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to  Btimulate  membersbip  in  this  desirable  movement  by  granting  a  slight 
annaal  increase  of  salary  to  members  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  pass 
satisfactory  examinations;  bat  I  hesitate  to  make  this  recommendation 
for  fear  of  making  membership  more  or  less  perfonctory,  and  thereby 
depriving  it  of  its  chief  valae  both  to  the  members  and  to  the  school 
service.  I  have  little  doabt  that  even  material  reward  in  some  shape 
will  come  sooner  or  later  to  workers  whose  earnestness  prompts  them 
to  similar  efforts  for  self-improvement;  but  so  far  as  the  school  service 
is  concerned  this  reward  should  come  not  because  of  membership  in 
the  reading  circle  but  because  of  whatever  increased  efficiency  these 
members  may  bring. to  their  work,  and  the  annual  examination  could 
scarcely  decide  such  a  question. 

Since  the  promotion  of  Superintendent  Peairs  to  a  supervisorship, 
the  direction  of  the  reading-circle  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Sopt. 
John  Flinn,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  The  books  selected  for  the 
current  year  are:  First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Mills  and  Shaw; 
Principles  of  Education,  Beinhart;  School  Hygiene,  Groff;  Froebd's 
Education  of  Man,  Appleton  &  Co.;  McMurry's  General  Method, 
McMurry;  How  to  Oonduct  Kecitations,  MoMurry. 

The  thoughtful  x>erusal  of  these  will  redound  not  only  to  the  great 
enjoyment  and  gain  in  efficiency  and  resources  on  the  part  of  members, 
but  will  indirectly  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  children  in  their 
charge. 

STUDY  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  at  summer  institutes,  a  number 
of  teachers  have  commenced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Indians  upon  their  reservations,  acquainting  themselves  with  the  home 
environment  of  the  children,  as  well  as  with  the  habits,  customs,  ideals, 
and  in  a  measure  even  with  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Beneficial 
effects  of  this  can  not  fail  to  become  prominent  in  due  time. 

It  will  place  the  teachers  into  sympathetic  relation  with  the  parents; 
it  will  bring  to  them  the  conviction  that  in  many  respects  the  lower 
civilization  of  the  Indian  is  merely  a  different  civilization;  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  standard  of  morality  the  Indian  is  not  less  moral  than 
his  white  brother;  that  he  strives  and  loves  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  devotion  to  duty;  that  similar  hope  and  reverence  fill  his  heart  in 
prayer;  that  the  central  problem  of  Indian  education  is  not  so  much 
the  development  in  him  of  new  and  better  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
as  it  is  to  afford  him  new  light  concerning  the  realities  of  life  and  to 
place  these  qualities  in  the  service  of  new  and  broader  purposes.  • 

It  will  enable  the  teachers  to  connect  intelligently  and  fruitfully  with 
the  previous  experience  of  the  children  the  new  knowledge  and  skill 
which  it  is  their  business  to  impart  to  them — to  teach  Indian  youth  the 
love  and  service  of  new  ideals  without  filling  their  hearts  with  self- 
debasing  contumely  for  loved  ones  who  still  linger  with  the  ideals  they 
may  have  left  behind.  It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  them  "to  kill 
the  Indian  in  order  to  save  the  man,"  but  they  will  learn  the  art  of 
directing,  through  processes  of  natural,  healthy  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  without  loss  of  vitaUty,  whatever  is  manly  and  womanly  in 
the  Indian  into  new  channels  of  aspiration.  The  more  the  teacher  of 
Indian  youth  can  render  himself  famihar  with  whatever  there  may  be 
in  Indian  character  and  Indian  life  that  is  high  and  noble  and  good, 
the  more  successful  will  he  be  in  fostering  these  seeds  of  high  charac- 
ter in  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care,  in  leading  them  to  vigorous 
germination  and  development  into  the  light  of  tiie  new  civilization. 
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SANITATION. 

Thanks  to  your  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction,  there  has  been 
steady  and  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  our  schools.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done  at  the  older  plants,  yet  comparatively  few  schools 
remain  in  which  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  closet  accommodations  are 
not  reasonably  satisfactory;  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  these 
influences  are  excellent  is  steadily  increasing.  The  poisonous  and  dan- 
gerous kerosene  lamp  is  rapidly  yielding  at  the  larger  institutious  to 
electric  lighting.  With  reference  to  its  possible  fature  introduction  in 
smaller  schools,  a  gasoline  gas  plant  with  Wellsbach  burners  has  been 
established  at  the  Pipestone  school,  and  is  giving  satisfaction.  In  the 
new  schools  in  process  of  erection  satisfactory  hygienic  methods  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  have  been  adopted,  and  in  the  older  plants  improve- 
ments in  these  matters  are  made  as  fast  as  the  energy  of  agents  and 
superintendents  and  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
Office  by  Congress  permit. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  bathing  and  lavatory  facilities.  The  old, 
unsightly,  and  unhygienic  bath  tub,  wasteful  of  water  and  productive 
of  indolence  and  dirt,  is  steadily  yielding  to  the  neat  and  cleanly  rain 
bath^  and  shower  bath,  favorable  to  frequent  an^  thorough  bathing 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  water  and  space.  In  the  lava- 
tories the  antiquated,  unsightly,  and  tllthy  wash  basin  is  making  room 
for  cleaner  methods,  affording  opportunities  for  washing  in  sufficiently 
ample  streams  of  running  water.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  the 
individual  towel,  comb,  hairbrush,  and  toothbrush  have  displaced  the 
social  use  of  these  toilet  articles.  Wherever  the  roller  towel  still  lin- 
fjers  I  find  that  as  a  rule  its  use  can  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  energy 
or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  controlling  officials. 


'  Superintendent  A.  H.  Viets,  of  the  Cheyenne  school,  in  his  instructive  lessons  on 
school  sanitation  before  the  snmmer  institutes,  describes  the  rain  bath  or  ring  bath 
as  follows : 

^'The  water  is  heated  by  the  ordinary  *  circulating  boiler/  This  and  the  heater 
may  be  located  directly  in  the  bathroom,  as  it  is  in  our  boys'  bathroom,  or  both 
'heater'  and  *  boiler'  may  be  in  an  adjoining  room,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  our  girls' 
bathroom.  There  seems  to  be  little  choice  as  to  the  location.  In  both  cases  the 
arraugement  gives  eminent  satisfaction.  Wherever  thoy  are  the  cold-water  pipe  and 
the  hot- water  pipe  must  meet  at  some  place  within  the  bathroom,  so  aa  to  allow  the 
attendant  to  temper  the  water  without  leaving  the  room.  This  tempering  is  done 
hy  opening  both  the  cold  and  hot  water  pipes  at  once,  only  a  little  way  at  first,  but 
whatever  amount  of  water  you  let  in  you  mnst  start  both  streams  at  once.  Of  two 
oolnmns'of  water,  one  at  rest  and  the  other  in  motion,  the  one  at  rest  must  have 
ijreater  pressure  than  the  other  in  order  to  force  an  intermixture.  You  can  change 
the  amount  passing  through  each  pii»e,  if  you  do  not  entirely  stop  the  flow,  but  if 
by  chance  the  flow  of  one  pipe  is  stopped,  then  you  must  stop  the  other  and  start 
them  again  together.  This  tempering  at  first  takes  some  little  time  and  patience, 
but  the  experience  of  two  or  three  bathing  days  renders  the  astute  attendant  very 
expert,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  both  of  our  regular  attendants,  it  takes  but  a  moment 
or  two  to  get  the  water  to  a  satisfactory  temperature;  never  now  so  much  as  five 
minutes.  Within  each  'stall*  is  a  globe  Valve,  which  controls  the  flow  of  the  water 
in  the  ring.  The  bather  should  be  instructed  to  open  this  valve  but  little  at  first,  as 
the  shock  of  the  impact  of  the  water  at  full  pressure  is  not  pleasant  at  first,  but  soon 
It  becomes  the  height  of  luxury.  Each  'stall'  is  supplied  with  a  soap  dish  and  each 
child  with  a  wash  cloth — never  a  sponge.  By  the  siae  of  each  *  stair  door  are  three 
wardrobe  hooks.  Upon  these  the  towel  and  change  of  clothing  are  hun^,  within 
eaay  reach  of  the  child  simply  by  opening  the  door  slightly.  The  main  dram  should 
extend  the  entire  width  of  the  six  stalls  and  be  as  wide  as  the  stalls  are  deep.  In 
front  of  the  doors  should  be  a  small  trough  drain  to  receive  the  water  that  forces 
itself  through  the  spaees  around  the  doors;  and  should  connect  with  the  main  drain 
at  the  lower  end.  The  rack  of  slats  upon  which  the  bather  stands  rests  upon  slate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  partitipns,  and  are  movable.    The  whole  thing  should  be  lined 
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In  the  (lorniitories  matrons  are  rapidly  learning  to  place  the  beds  in 
such  a  way  that  the  walls  and  corners  of  the  room  are  free  and  the 
heads  of  the  children  near  the  central  portion  of  the  room.  They  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  ot  airing  dormitories  by  drop- 
ping the  top  sashes,  rather  than  by  raising  the  lower  sashes,  and  the 
desirability  of  flooding  the  sleeping  rooms  with  sunlight,  whenever  the 
weather  and  the  position  of  the  sun  permits. 

On  the  other  hand,  comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  schoolrooms  in  the  older  plants.  The 
various  simple  devices  that  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  teachers, 
aftbrding  at  least. i)artial  relief  in  these  matters,  seem  to  be  strangely 
neglected  by  them.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing  year  all  the 
class-room  teachers  will  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  their  first  and 
foremost  duty  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children;  that  bad  air  and  improper  lighting 
not  only  impair  the  health  of  the  children,  but  their  mental  and  moral 
vigor.  It  is  a  characteristic  commentary  ui)on  prevailing  methods  of 
teaching  to  step  into  an  ill-ventilated  and  ill-lighted  schoolroom  at  an 
hour  when  pupils  recite  a  carefully  jnemorized  text-book  lesson  on  one 
of  these  topics. 

Comparatively  little  progress,  too,  has  been  made  in  the  management 
of  kitchen  and  dining  room  with  reference  to  screening  them  against 
flies.  In  spite  of  repeated  directions  from  this  office,  I  still  find  in  many 
of  the  schools  thQ  screening  very  injudiciously  managed.  For  obvious 
reasons,  in  screening  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  provision  should  be 
made  not  only  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  flies,  but  also  for  attbrding 
a  means  of  escape  to  such  as  will  unavoidably  enter.  This  can  be 
secured  in  the  case  of  half  screening  by  placing  the  half  screen  outside 
of  the  sashes,  leaving  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  space  at  the  toj)  of  the 
screen  between  the  screen  and  the  upper  sash  for  flies  to  crawl  out,  and 

with  zinc  and  weU  painted.  Each  window  i8  supplied  with  a  rubber  curtain.  Thus 
.von  see  a  bath  can  be  taken  in  privacy  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  drop  of  water  that 
has  been  once  used  upon  a  child  can  bj'  any  possible  chance  be  used  again,  either 
upon  that  child  or  any  other.  That  the  stalls  may  be  used  as  dressing  rooms  is 
obvious.  Here  we  have  a  system  that  can,  in  case  of  the  lack  of  necessary  funds,  bo 
put  in  at  a  smaller  cost  than  any  other  yet-— one  that  is  susceptible  of  infinite  exten- 
sion and  elaboration. 

''From  all  thin  you  will  observe  that  this  bath  system  has  at  least  two  merit^^: 
First,  it  rendei*s  privacy  in  bathing  possible  without' extra  trouble  and  expense: 
second,  it  renders  filth  and  the  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  contagion  impossible, 
be  the  attendant  ever  so  careless  and  indolent.  Think  for  a  moment  just  what  this 
means  to  superintendents  and  matrons  alike.  The  bathing  call  is  sounded;  you 
know  that  everything  is  ready.  Why  do  you  know  thisf  Because  it  is  easier' for 
the  attendant  to  have  things  right  than  it  is  to  have  them  wrong.  Yon  know  that 
no  healthy  child  can  be  inoculated  with  some  virulent  disease.  Why  do  you  know 
thisf  Because  water  once  used  can  not  be  used  again.  You  know  that  no  one  can 
enter  a  filthy  bath.  Why?  Because  the  bath  can  not  be  left  in  a  filthy  condition. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  bathing  personally  or  to 
trust  to  the  ordinary  employees  can  fully  realize  the  load  of  responsibility  that  is 
lifted  every  bath  day  from  the  mind  of  a  conscientious  but  powerless  superintendent 
or  matron. 

**The  essential  parts  of  this  system  are  of  necessity  inexpensive.  The  room  yon 
must  have  in  any  case.  You  must  have  some  way  of  beating  the  water.  The  tub* 
must,  in  the  interest  of  decency,  be  in  separate  stalls.  There  must  be  suitable 
drainage  in  each  case;  hence  the  only  just  comparison  as  to  cost  is  between  the  cost 
of  the  rings  and  the  tuba  only ;  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  five  good  rings  will  not 
cost  as  much  as  one  good  bath  tub,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  water  used  in 
each  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  when  you  see  the  system  at  work.  To  those  who 
can  not,  for  any  reason,  witness  the  workings  I  will  say  that  in  treating  myself  to  a 
good  bath,  shower  and  all,  I  seldom  use  more  than  one  backet  of  water,  and  never 
two  buckett." 
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by  drawing  down  over  the  upper  sash  the  opaque  shade.  In  the  case 
of  full  screening  outside  of  both  sashes  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
leaving  at  the  top  of  the  wire  cloth  an  open  space  one-third  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  iiies,  naturally  crawling  upward  in  search  of  light,  will 
avail  themselves  of  these  o|)enings  and  be  trapped  out  of  the  room. 

ORNAMENTATION. 

Very  commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  majority  of  our 
schools  in  the  ornamentation  of  class  rooms,  dormitories,  and  dining 
rooms.  The  greatest  success,  as  might  be  surmised,  is  achieved  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  the  small  dormitory  rooms  occupied  by  a  few 
boys  or  girls,  where  individual  taste  and  self-gratification  find  a  favor- 
able field  at  the  expense  of  comparatively  little  effort. 

In  larger  dormitories  these  attempts  for  ornamentation,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  met  with  many  difficulties.  In  some  instances  where  such 
ornamentation  was  left  to  the  individual  children  the  results  were  whim- 
sical, fragmentary,  and  far  from  gratifying.  The  greater  number  of  the 
matrons,  however,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  summer  institutes,  have 
acquired  the  art  of  social  ornamentation  in  these  social  dormitories.  A 
committee  of  children  is  appointed  for  a  given  period  to  take  charge  of 
this  matter  under  the  guidance  of  a  matron  or  assistant  matron.  The 
material  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  is  used  in  accordance  with  a 
unified  plan  and  adds  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  room  as  a  whole. 
Children,  I  am  assured  by  some  of  the  matrons,  are  greatly  improved 
by  these  silent  prayers  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  kindly  good  will  which 
greet  them  in  the  morning  and  bid  them  "good  night"  in  the  evening. 
They  are  said  to  be  more  orderly,  more  kindly  disposed  to  each  other, 
and  to  sleep  more  peacefully,  all  of  which  can  not  fail  to  have  a  perma- 
nently good  effect  upon  their  physical  and  moral  welfare. 

The  same  device  of  social  ornamentation  has  had  similarly  good 
effects  in  dining  rooms  and  class  rooms.  In  the  dining  room  such  orna- 
mentation has  softened  the  manners  of  the  children  and  rendered  them 
more  cleanly  and  less  greedy,  and  in  the  class  room  it  has  lightened 
their  tasks  and  enhanced  their  interest.  In  a  number  of  schools  these 
efforts  have  been  extended  to  the  school  grounds,  and  the  children  are 
learning,  under  the  guidance  of  thoughtful  teachers,  to  care  for  artistic 
patches  of  lawn  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  to  find  joy  ia  the  culture  of 
gracefully  arranged  ornamental  trees  and  vines. 

In  some' instances,  however,  in  dormitories,  the  desire  to  ornament 
has  been  pushed  unwisely  and  to  the  prejudice  of  sanitation.  In  sev- 
eral schools  I  found  the  upper  sashes  of  dormitory  windows  covered 
with  opaque  shades,  practically  immovable  curtains  and  lambrequins. 
They  looked  very  pretty,  it  is  true,  but  they  excluded  sunshine  and  air, 
both  of  which  are  so  essential  in  dormitory  sanitation.  The  only  admis- 
sible ornament  in  such  cases  is  a  simple  sash  curtain  for  the  lower  sash. 

I  trust  this  good  work  will  go  on  until  every  Indian  school  in  the 
service  shall  have  come  under  the  benign  influence  of  an  intelligent 
love  and  nurture  of  the  beautiful. 

COMPACTNESS  OF   ORaANIZATION. 

There  has  been  some  gain  in  the  compactness  of  organization  of  the 
Indian  school  service  as  a  whole.  Day  schools  and  reservation  board- 
ing schools  are  beginning  to  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts,  not  only  to 
prepare  pupils  for  transfer  to  advanced  schools,  but  also  in  inducing  on 
the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  a  desire  for  such  transfer.    As  a  result 
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of  this  commendable  spirit,  the  attendance  at  nonieservation  schools 
has  been  considerably  increased  during  the  past  yeac.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  reserva- 
tion boarding  schools.  This  decrease^  however,  is  not  a  sign  either  of 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  nor  of  lack  of  ei^^gy  on  the 
part  of  the  school  officials.  It  is  simply  the  natural  cohsequence  of  this 
new  and  correct  spirit  which  prompts  them  to  make  the  necessary  traus- 
fers  to  nonreservation  schools. 

Formerly  reservation  boarding  schools  were  inclined  to  be  hostile  to 
such  transfers  and  to  retain  older  pupils  who  could  be  of  service  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shops,  or  in  domestic  industries  as  helpers.  Already  this 
loss  of  attendance  is  beginning  to  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  more 
rapid  enrollment  of  smaller  children  from  the  reservations.  It  will,  how- 
ever, become  necessary  for  the  Department  to  allow  these  reservation 
schools  a  greater  number  of  paid  Indian  assistants  in  the  domestic  and 
other  industries  in  order  to  recoup  them  for  the  loss  of  the  help  which 
they  have  had  heretofore  from  older  children  who  now  are  transferred. 

Another  gratifying  result  of  this  increasing  compactness  of  organi- 
zation of  the  Indian  school  service  as  a  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  efficiency  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  day  schools.  The 
increased  facilities  that  are  being  afforded  to  these  schools  in  provision 
for  more  systematic  training  in  domestic  industries  for  the  girls  and  for 
lighter  forms  of  shop  work  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  ibr  gardening,  and 
the  better  opportanities  afforded  to  teachers  and  housekeepers  in  the 
ampler  provisions  for  making  these  schools  models  of  simple  and  effect- 
ive housekeepiug  are  bearing  good  fruit.  It  is  true  that  iu  the  majority 
of  instances  tlie  environment  of  the  day  school  is  not  favorable  to  the 
ready  acquisition  of  the  English  idiom  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but 
this  is  amply  compensated  by  its  iiitlueuee  upon  the  Indian  civilization 
within  its  reach.  By  its  example  and  by  the  training  it  gives  to  the 
children  it  inclines  the  older  Indians  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  better 
ways  of  living,  stimulates  in  the  children  a  desire  to  seek  wider  and 
better  facilities  for  education  in  boarding  schools  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools,  and  does  away  slowly  but  surely  with  the  opix)sition  of 
l)arents  to  the  transfer  of  their  children  to  these  more  advanced  schools. 

In  a  number  of  instances  day-school  teachers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission  affonied  them  by  the  Indian  Office  to  spend  a  portion 
of  tlie  day  with  adult  Indians,  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  daily  life  and  to  some  extent  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
1  am  told  that  this  practice,  far  from  interfering  with  the  progress  of 
the  children,  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor  into  tlie  school  work,  due 
chieiiy  to  the  more  active  sympathy  with  this  work  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  children  had  less  oppor- 
timity  to  become  weary  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gain  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  in  the 
compactness  of  inner  organization  in  boarding  schools,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  nonreservation  boarding  schools.  A  thoroughly  vital  and 
effective  organization  of  such  schools  demands  that  the  head  of  each 
department  be  accorded  full  authority  under  the  superintendent  over 
tlie  affairs  of  his  department.  The  chief  matron  should  control  the 
work  in  all  the  dormitories,  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and 
other  features  of  domestic  affairs  of  the  school.  The  principal  teacher 
should  have  equal  authority  in  his  department.  The  physician  should 
have  the  full  responsibility  of  making  periodic  inspections  of  the  schools 
with  reference  to  its  sanitary  condition,  should  be  held  to  make  weekly 
reports  thereon,  and  to  oversee  whatever  work  is  done  in  obedience  to 
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sncli  reoomm^dations.  There  shonM  be  a  catnmon  head  controlling 
and  thereby  nnifying  the  mechanic  indnstries  and  another  for  the 
agricultural  indnstries. 

Other  employees  in  charge  of  subdiyisions  of  work  should  enjoy 
nnder  their  respective  chiefs  authority  corresponding  with  their  respon- 
sibilities. Thus,  the  cook  should  fally  control  all  and  be  held  responsi- 
ble tor  all  that  pertains  to  her  work,  making  weekly  rei)orts  as  to  its 
4-ondition  and  needs  to  the  matron.  The  same  holds  true  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  matron's  service.  Similarly  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
harness  maker,  etc.,  should  beheld  responsible  for  whatever  work  comes 
within  their  departments,  should  make  periodic  inspections  of  the  plant 
and  its  equipment  with  reference  to  matters  pertaining  to  their  work, 
and  mak«  correspoudiivg  reports  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  their 
departments  to  their  respective  chiefs. 

1  regret  to  repeat  that  in  these  matters  some  of  our  schools  have 
not  made  satisfactory  progress.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  in  most 
instances  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  causes  of  delay,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  coming  year  will  secure  fuller  success  in  this 
direction. 

Persons  familiar  with  institutional  work  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  a  school  is  measured  by  its  compact- 
ness of  organization,  other  things  being  equal,  and  that  looseness  in 
any  particular  entails  serious  loss  of  energy  and  the  danger  of  serious 
lack  of  harmony  among  employees. 

OKGANIC  CONNECTION   OF   THE   INDUSTRIAL  AND   CLASS-EOOM  WORK. 

There  has  been  a  decided  gain  in  my  efforts  to  secure  organic  connec 
tion  between  the  industrial  and  class-room  work.  Courses  of  study  in 
schools  generally  place,  in  their  language  work,  almost  exclusive  stress 
upon  literary  training,  neglecting  to  a  large  extent  training  in  industrial 
efficiency.  This  may  be  justifiable  in  schools  for  the  children  of  more  or 
less  cultured  communities,  where  environment  not  only  directs  the 
child's  attention  more  or  less  forcibly  to  the  necessity  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  leads  him  to  acquire  more  or  less  industrial  skill  by  mere 
con-tact,  but  also  stimulates  literary  tastes  and  affords  leisure  for  their 
cultivation.  In  Indian  schools,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The 
domestic  and  social  environment  of  the  child  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  industrial  needs  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  nor  do  they 
afford  food  to  the  literary  acquirements  of  Indian  youth. 

Of  course  literary  acquirements  are  desirable,  but  literature  presup- 
poses, on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  leisure  and  a  civilization  more  or 
less  firmly  founded  on  industrial  efficiency,  both  on  the  ])art  of  individ- 
uals and  communities.  The  primary  aim  of  Indian  education,  therefore, 
should  be  to  secure  this  industrial  foundation  in  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
Literary  training  should  not  be  neglected,  nor  need  it  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed for  this  reason;  but  it  should  be  throughout  in  the  service  of  the 
respectively  fundamental  aim  of  securing  industrial  fervor  and  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Similarly  in  their  mathematical  work,  courses  of  study  in  schools 
generally,  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  discuss  here,  are  based 
largely  upon  the  commercial  needs  of  civilized  communities.  This,  too, 
brings  little  help  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian,  whose  commercial 
needs  are  so  limited  that  they  appear  almost  to  be  nil.  Again,  the 
broader  commercial  needs  of  civilized  communities  are  based  upon  their 
industrial  development.     In  Indian  civilization  this  industrial  develop 
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meiit  is  lacking.  Indian  education,  therefore,  should  lay  stress  upon 
those  phases  ot  mathematical  work  which  are  required  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  simihir  industrial  basis  for  subsequent  commercial  expansion. 

The  language  work  of  Indian  schools,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  child's  school  life,  should  at  every  poiiit  rest  upon  his 
industrial  interests  and  needs.  The  words  with  which  he  deals,  the 
sentences  which  he  frames,  the  themes  on  which  he  writes,  should  he 
related  to  his  industrial  environment,  to  the  benefits  which  he  derive^s 
from  this  environment,  and  to  the  duties  he  owes  thereto.  Children 
should  deal  in  their  English  speech — new  to  the  great  majority  of  them— 
with  the  new  things  of  their  environment,  in  dormitory,  kitchen,  dining 
room,  in  the  garden,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  shops.  The  class-room 
teachers  should  inform  themselves  minutely  concerning  these  things, 
their  uses,  their  treatment,  and  their  literature.  This  will  enable  them 
in  a  large  measure  to  idealize  the  new  industrial  pursuits  that  come  to 
the  children,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  broader  literature  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Whatever  the  school  does  in  nature  study  and  geography  should  be 
similarly  related  to  plants,  animals,  physical  and  chemical  phenomena, 
and  to  natural  ])roducts  that  play  a  part  in  the  new  and  immediate 
environment  of  the  child.  Thus  alone  can  the  teachers  secure  genuine 
spontaneous  interest  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  lead  them  to 
profitable  subsequent  study  of  scientific  truth.  The  school  can  lead  the 
child  easily  from  interest  in  tools  to  an  interest  in  iron,  in  the  processes 
from  which  the  iron  is  obtained  out  of  its  ores,  in  the  mines  which  yield 
the  ore,  and  in  the  various  geographical  and  scientific  matters  con- 
nected therewith,  whereas  the  reverse  of  this  process  is  of  necessity 
uninteresting,  difficult,  and  therefore  barren  of  results. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  that  deal  directly  with  industrial 
pursuits  are  geometry  or  form  study  and  drawing.  Every  industrial 
activity  which  involves  the  fashioning  of  material  for  the  purposes  of 
civilized  life  involves  the  study  of  corresponding  form  relations  and  tbe 
subsequent  drmcing  of  the  desired  article  out  of  suitable  material,  with 
the  help  of  suitable  tools.  Thus,  the  shoemaker  draws  the  shoe,  with 
the  help  of  his  tools,  out  of  leather;  the  blacksmith  draws  the  horse- 
slme  out  of  iron ;  the  builder  draws  his  house  out  of  stone  or  woo<l,  etc 
In  this  sense  the  use  of  kindergarten  material  in  primary  work,  the  use 
of  cardboard  and  wood  in  sloyd  and  even  in  advanced  manual  train- 
ing come  properly  under  the  head  of  geometry  and  drawing  in  the 
schoolroom. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Indian  schools  are  concerned,  the  relega- 
tion of  form  work  or  geometry  and  drawing  to  an  advanced  course  is  a 
serious  error.  Form  lessons  and  drawing,  built  on  the  suggestions  of 
the  language  syllabus,  pages  37-41,  should  occupy  in  the  Indian  schools 
much  of  the  time  now  given  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  to  arith- 
metic, which  more  i)roperly  belongs  to  advanced  grades. 

Drawing,  too,  should  enter  largely  into  language  work.  The  child 
can  much  more  intelligently  and  clearly  state  what  he  has  noticed  or 
knows  about  a  hammer  or  a  house,  a  tree  or  a  horse,  in  simple  outline 
sketches  than  in  words,  more  especially  in  an  Indian  school,  where  the 
words  are  themselves  so  new  and  strange  to  the  children.  An  essay 
fashioned  in  clay,  cut  from  cardboard,  or  drawn  in  simple  outline  on 
paper,  on  "What  I  know  of  a  spoon,"  will,  indeed,  help  the  Indian 
child  very  much  in  the  acquirement  of  the  l'in«?lish  idiom  in  his  or  the 
teacher's  ett'orts  to  translate  the  sketc^i  into  English  speech.    What  is 
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said  here  of  descriptive  drawing  applies  w  itb  eciual  force  to  narrative 
or  story  drawing,  which  naturally  precedes  with  the  Indian  child  the 
telliiig  and  writing  of  stories.  Teachers  who  in  these  matters  have 
followed  my  snggc.'-tions  have  invariably  attained  gratifying  success. 

It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  note  that  a  few  teachers  are  beginning  to 
realize  tiie  great  practical  value  of  familiarity  with  i)hysical  and  chem- 
ical phenomena  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  spirit  and  in  the 
intelligent  control  of  industrial  material  and  processes  on  the  part  of 
the  children.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  physics  and  chemistry 
of  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room,  or  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
8hoi>,  or  farm  and  garden,  are  infinitely  more  valuable,  as  well  as  more 
interesting  and  educationally  developing,  to  the  Indian  girls  and  boys, 
than  the  antiquated  spelling  torments  and  inanities  of  grammar  which 
lind  it  so  hard  to  bid  farewell  to  the  little  red  sufferers. 

Fortunately  the  adequate  consideration  of  physical  and  chemical 
laws  in  our  schools  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  shown.  A  few  pieces  of  apparatus  may  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, but  all  the  rest  can  be  furnished  by  the  manual  training  rooms 
and  workshops. 

COMMON-SENSE  METHODS. 

Another  consideration  which  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  fully 
understood  and  appreciated  by  teachers  in  the  Indian-school  service  is 
the  necessity  of  basing  all  written  work  in  language  and  arithmetic 
upon  conversational  or  oral  work,  and  the  relatively  greater  importance 
of  teaching  the  child  to  speak  English  as  compared  with  the  desirability 
of  teaching  him  to  write  English.  Even  in  civilization  the  occasions 
for  using  oral  speech  are  a  hundred  times  more  numerous  than  those  for 
using  written  speech,  and  in  practical  everyday  life  the  ability  to  talk 
on  one's  feet  is  vastly  more  valuable  than  ability  to  write  at  one's  seat. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  child  is  not  to  be  taught  to  write,  nor  does 
it  mean  that  he  will  become  less  proficient  in  writing  if  in  language 
teaching  the  main  stress  is  placed  ui)on  oral  work.  On  the  contrary, 
the  experience  of  those  of  our  teachers  who  have  followed  these  sug- 
gestions shows  that  children  who  control  oral  speech  a<*quire  skill  in 
writing  with  much  less  effort  and  much  more  satisfactorily. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  arithmetic.  The  fundamental  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  mental  control  of  number  relations  in  oral 
work.  This  mental  control  in  oral  work  represents  99  per  cent  of  the 
occasions  in  practical  life  when  the  Indian  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
use  of  his  arithmetical  knowledge  and  skill;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
furnishes  a  firm  and  secure  basis  on  which  the  child  can  ac{iuire  in 
comparatively  little  time  and  with  comparatively  little  effort  full  and 
ready  control  of  the  methods  and  devices  of  written  arithmetic. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  these  and  other  similar  matters 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  schookoom  are  being  more  and  more 
generally  understood  and  practiced  by  our  teachers,  and  that  common- 
sense  methods  with  their  solid  and  permanent  results  are  steadily  driv- 
ing from  the  field  merely  conventional  class  room  traditions  with  their 
vapory  and  lieeting  outcome. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY   AND   TIME   TABLES. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  there  has  been  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  adaption  of  courses  of  study  and 
thne  tables  to  local  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  children.    The 
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greatest  of  these  difficulties  is  the  tendency  of  schools  to  Ml  into  roa- 
tine  and  to  take  their  criteria  in  these  matters  from  considerations  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  which  is  easy,  rather  than  from  the  shifting 
considerations  of  local  conditions  and  needs,  which  is  difficult.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  count  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  divide  the  time  at 
the  daily  disposal  of  the  children  for  classroom  work  by  this  nnmber, 
and  then  to  bring  each  subject  each  day  for  the  very  limited  period  of 
ten  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  pernicious  character  of  such  mode  of  procedure  is  almost  self- 
evident.  The  children  are  rushed  daily  through  a  series  of  subjects  of 
instruction.  The  interest  of  "getting  through^  is  so  intense  that  it 
overshadows  all  natural  interests  in  the  wo^k  in  hand.  The  child  is 
rushed  from  subject  to  subject  and  from  interest  to  interest,  and  in  his 
consequent  bewilderment  he  becomes  indifterent  to  all  but  the  merest 
routine  features  of  the  work.  There  is  no  time  for  instruction,  for  the 
clearing  up  of  doubt,  for  relating  new  points  with  the  child's  experience, 
for  applying  them  to  the  many  practical  concerns  of  life,  for  connecting 
them  with  what  may  have  gone  before  or  with  other  related  subjects. 
There  is  time  only  for  hasty  **  hearing  of  recitations"  and  hasty  assign- 
ing of  the  "next  lesson."  In  due  time  each  subject  stands  in  the 
child's  memory  in  hopeless  isolation,  divorced  from  all  else  in  the  child's 
experience,  holding  no  place  in  his  joys  and  hopes,  a  thing  to  be  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  the  recitation  is  over,  and  to  be  forgotten  when  school 
days  come  to  a  close.  Thus  it  ha]>pens  that  in  many  instances  when 
the  child  leaves  the  school  the  things  he  takes  with  him  to  helj)  him  in 
his  i)ractical  life  are  not  traceable  to  the  class  room,  but  rather  to  other 
influences. 

Ill  the  iraming  of  time  tables  the  school  should  divide  up  subjects 
of  instruction  over  a  larger  period  than  a  day,  more  particularly  in  the 
Indian  schools,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  child  has  only  half  the  day  for 
class  room  work.  The  school  should  consider  the  relative  values  of 
instruction  with  reference  to  the  child  as  well  as  with  reference  to  each 
other.  It  should  take  into  account  the  relative  difficulties  for  master- 
ing the  lessons  on  the  part  of  the  children.  It  should  make  for  inten- 
sity of  instruction  and  permanence  of  results  rather  than  for  "gettin^sr 
over  the  ground."  It  should  assign  to  each  lesson  sufficient  time  to 
enable  it  to  secure  and  foster  spontaneous  interest  in  the  points  of  the 
lesson  and  a  vital  connection  of  new  knowletlge  and  skill  with  previous 
gains  in  this  direction  and  with  the  practical  life  of  the  child. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  give  a  favorable  report  concerning  the 
development  of  the  manual-training  movement  in  the  Indian  schools  as 
a  whole.  A  few  schools  are  doing  creditable  work  in  this  direction,  but 
in  the  majority  of  schools,  even  where  manual -training  teachers  have 
been  employed,  results  are  quite  meager.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  lack 
of  facilities  at  the  schools  themselves  for  systematic  manual-training 
work,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  failure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  secure  eligibles  for  this  important  branch  of  the  Indian  school 
work.  The  former  obstacle,  thanks  to  your  enlightened  view  of  the 
importance  of  manual  training,  is  being  overcome  as  fast  as  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Office  may  permit.  The  failure  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  furnish  satisfactory  eligibles  can,  how- 
ever, be  overcome  only  by  making  the  position  more  lucrative  than  is 
the  case  now.  Well-equipped  manual-training  teachers  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  knowledge  and  skill,  and  in  order  to  secure  their  serv- 
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ices  it  will  be  necessary  to'oJBTer  tbem  better  inducements  to  enter  the 
Indian  service  than  have  been  offered  heretofore. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  can  not  be  overestimated,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  office  in  creating  this  position,  among  other 
duties,  to  intrust  to  the  manual-training  teacher  the  supervision  of  all 
the  mechanical  industries  of  the  school,  partly  in  order  to  render  the 
work  of  these  industries  more  systematically  educative  and  partly  in 
order  to  bring  about  in  a  mutually  methodical  and  effective  way  much- 
needed  organic  connection  between  the  class-room  work  and  the 
mechanic  industries.  Without  such  supervision  and  direction  the 
mechanic  industries  will  rarely  rise  above  the  dignity  of  shops.  Their 
chief  aim  will  be  to  satisfy  the  economic  needs  of  the  school.  To  these 
the  educational  features  of  the  respective  industries  will  ever  bb  more 
or  less  subordinated.  The  Indian  boys  detailed  into  the  shops  will 
remain  mere  apprentices,  and  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  students  of  their 
trades. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  school  shops 
be  made  self-sustaining  by  turning  out  serviceable  work  in  sufficient 
quantity,  but  in  doing  this  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  their  chief 
purpose  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  educational  features  of  their  work, 
which  imply  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  all  that  is  done  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  his  thoughtful  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  work, 
and  a  constant  underlying  purpose  to  save  time  and  material  through 
greater  skill  and  new  mechanic  devices. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  work  done  by  the  schools  in  agricul- 
ture and  stock  raising.  I  find  that  the  best  farmers  are  turned  out  by 
schools  whose  acreage,  while  ample,  is  sufficiently  limited  to  afford  time 
and  facilities  for  instruction  and  experimental  work,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  the  study  of  agriculture  an  excessive  acreage  of  land 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  a  school  from  an  educational  point 
of  view. 

GRADATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Superintendents  and  agents,  I  find,  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  purpose 
of  the  Indian  Office  with  reference  to  the  gradation  of  teachers  in  the 
respective  schools.  The  Indian  Office  grades  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
thc^ir  exj)erience,  devotion,  and  efficiency.  Quite  a  number  of  the  super- 
intendents and  agents,  however,  still  seem  to  labor  under  the  error  that 
the  grading  of  the  teacher  has  reference  to  the'grading  of  the  children 
in  their  schools.  This  leads  them  to  assign  the  teacher  with  the  lowest 
salary  to  beginners  and  the  teacher  with  the  highest  salary  to  the  most 
advanced  grade,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  children  or  of  the  expe- 
rience and  specific  abilities  of  the  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  the  stien- 
uous  efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  to  correct  this  erroneous  practice  will 
before  long  be  crowned  with  full  success;  and  that  superintendents  and 
agents  generally  will,  learn  to  assign  teachers  with  reference  to  their 
si>ecific  abilities  and  the  needs  of  the  children,  irrespective  of  the  salary 
they  receive,  which  is  a  reward  for  earnest  and  successful  work,  and 
has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  grade  in  which  they  teach.  The 
teacher  of  a  more  advanced  grade  in  an  Indian  school  needs  neither 
more  knowledge  nor  more  general  culture  than  the  teacher  of  begin- 
ners. Indeed,  if  there  is  any  difference,  tact  and  experience  and  broad 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  possibly  of  more  importance  in 
the  primary  than  in  the  grammar  grades. 
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TRANSFERS. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  tentative  experiments  made  vith 
reference  to  tlie  system  of  transfers  of  children  from  Indian  reservation 
day  schools  and  reservation  boarding  schools  to  nonreservation  schools, 
as  well  as  from  nonreservation  schools  of  Class  I  to  nonreservation 
schools  of  Class  II,  have  been  suflBciently  successful  to  warrant  a  more 
stringent  execution  of  the  plan  I  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  on  March 
7  of  last  year.  Much  benefit  will  come  to  the  Indian  school  service  in 
this  important  matter  from  the  abrogation  of  the  clumsy  and  expensive 
ways  of  collecting  pupils  through  agents  of  rival  boarding  schools  and 
from  i\  systematic  observation  of  the  climatic  and  personal  needs  of 
the  children  to  be  transferred. 

COMPULSORY  MEASURES. 

On  the  whole,  opposition  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  the  work  of  the 
i^chools  is  being  steadily  overcome.  School  attendance  keeps  pace  fairly 
well  with  increased  and  improved  facilities  for  the  accommodation  and 
instruction  of  children;  the  transfer  of  children  away  from  reservations 
to  industrial  training  schools  meets  with  decreasing  opposition,  and  in 
many  instances  is  even  sought  by  more  intelligent  parents.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  localities  in  which  now  and  then  the  conservative  elements, 
under  the  leadership  of  medicine  men  and  chiefs^  antagonize  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  In  a  fewinstances, 
too,  this  tendency  is  fostered  by  unscrupulous  white  men,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  gain,  seek  to  cajole  the  Indians  by  encouraging  them  in  false 
views. 

More  particularly,  where  Indians  have  been  allotted  and  have 
acquired  citizenship,  designing  demagogues  teach  them  not  infre- 
quently to  appeal  to  local  courts  in  order  to  prevent  the  "abduction'' 
of  their  children  to  Indian  schools  or  to  compel  their  return  therefrom. 
While,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  development  of  the  full  consent  of 
the  Indians  to  the  education  of  their  children  might  be  left  to  a  natural 
course  of  healthy  development,  it  would  seem  necessary  in  a  number  of 
instances  that  some  sort  of  compulsion  be  devised  for  their  protection 
against  designing  conservatives  in  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  against 
evil-intentioned  demagogues  among  their  white  neighbors.  It  is  to  be 
ho])ed  that  Congress  at  its  ensuing  session  will  empower  the  Indian 
Office  to  afford  such  protection  in  all  cases  where  it  may  become  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

WHITE  INDIANS. 

Inspecting  officials  are  frequently  embarrassed  on  visiting  boarding 
schools  by  the  discovery  that  among  the  children  there  are  many  who 
apparently  have  very  little  Indian  blood,  if  any.  On  inquiry,  these 
children  claim  a  slight  degree  of  Indian  blood,  varying  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one  sixty-fourth.  In  a  number  of  instances,  however,  it 
is  found  that  they  are  the  children  of  white  parents  who  were  adopteil 
into  the  tribe  previous  to  the  census  for  registeriug  its  members.  In 
Uiost  cases  the  parents  of  these  children  are  sufficiently  well-to-do  and 
able  to  provide  for  their  education. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  i)resence  of  these  "white  Indians''  in 
the  schools  is  liable  to  become  a  disturbing  element  in  its  life,  either 
through  the  greater  natural  turbulence  of  the  white  blood  in  their  veins 
or  through  fancied  superiority  of  race.    Moreover,  these  children  uiH>n 
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gradnatioD  may  seek  employment  in  the  Indian  service  and  gain  admis- 
sion thereto  withont  being  subjected  to  the  civil  service  examination, 
which  stands  between  other  whites  and  appointment. 

On  technical  grounds  all  this  may  be  correct,  but  in  equity  it  seems 
to  hold  elements  of  unfairness  both  to  tbe  real  Indians  and  tbe  white 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  pay  the  bills  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  these  people.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
for  this  in  existing  laws,  it  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
both  races  that  Congress  should  at  an  early  date  indicate  by  statute 
what  degree  of  blood  shall  constitute  an  Indian  and  to  what  extent 
adopted  Indians  shall  be  entitled  to  governmental  support  in  matters 
of  education. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  support  which 
you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

W.  N.  Hailmann, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 

The  GoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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PROaRAMS  OF  INSTITUTES. 

OMAHA  INSTITUTE,  OMAHA,  NEBR.,  JULY  13-17, 1897. 

Monday,  July  12 — Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 

Address  of  Welcome .  _ Supt .  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Response _ Supt.  J.  E.  Ross.  Genoa,  Nebr. 

Opening  address W.N. Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tuesday,  July  \^— Morning  session,  8,30  a,  m. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Education  for  True  Manhood  and  Womanhood  in  Indian  Schools, 

Mrs.  Philena  E.  Johnson,  Chilocco,  Okla.  T. 

Supt.  F.  F.  Avery,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

School  Bathing Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 

Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom W.N. Hailmann,  Supt.  Indian  Schools. 

School  Ornamentation Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 

Patriotism  in  Indian  Schools. Supt.  E.  O.  Garrett,  Spearfish,  S.  Dak. 

Wednesday,  July  14 — Morning  session,  8,30  a,  m. 

Relation  of  Returned  Students  to  Reservation  Schools  and  Reservation  Life, 

Supt.  Kate  W.  Cannon,  Ponca,  Okla.  T, 
Supt.  Charles  F.  Peirce,  Oneida,  Wis. 
Supt.  John  Flinn.  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Returned  Students  of  Hampton  _ Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  Day  School  and  the  Indian  Home, 

Sister  Beatrice  Sonderreger,  Cannon  Ball,  S.  Dak. 

Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session  y  ^  p,  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  School  Room W.  H.  Hailmann,  Supt.  Indian  Schools. 

Reading  Circle  and  other  Means  for  Self -improvement  for  the  School  Employees, 

H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 

Reception  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Omaha. 

Thursday,  July  15 — Morning  session,  8,30  a.  m. 

IndianEmployes  in  Indian  Schools t  M'HE.SXt  S'vl^ll'b^"" 

The  Day  School  Problem W.  B.  Dew,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
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Afternoon  session,  -?/).  m. 

Organic  Connection  between  the  Indns-  (  E.  C.  Thayer  Haskell,  Eans. 
trial  and  Academic  Training  in  Indian  k  J.  B.  Hann,  Pierre.  S.  Dak. 
Schools,  (  F.  A.  Thackery,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

Evening  session,  S p.  m. 
Address. 

Friday,  July  16 — Morning  session,  8,S0  a.  m. 

Educational  Features  of  the  Matron's  Department: 

Home  Features  of  the  School.  -Supt.  Mary  C.  Williams,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla.  T. 
Class  Work  in  Sewing  and  Cooking, 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  Canpield,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 
The  Dining  Room  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Miss  Eugenia  Z.  Bryce,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla.  T. 
The  Dormitory  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education. 

Mrs.  Louisa  H.  Pilcher,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 
Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Practical  Education  of  Girls Supt.  E.  G.  Warner,  Fort  Bennett,  S.  Dak. 

Logical  Development  of  the  Child  Mind, 

Miss  Louisa  McDermott.  Pipestone,  Minn. 

OGDEN  INSTITUTE,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  JULY  19-24,  1897. 

Monday,  July  19 — Evening  session,  8  p.  m, 

Addre^es  of  Welcome  \  ^^^'  ^-  ^-  Spencer,  Mayor,  Ogden,  Uteh. 

Addresses  ot  welcome ^  p^^^  rp  ^  lesi,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Response _ Supt.T.  G.  Lemmon,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Opening  Address W.N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tuesday,  July  20— Morning  session,  8.30  a,  m. 

Api)ointment  of  committees. 

Education  for  True  Manhood  and  Womanhood  in  Indian  Schools, 

Supt.  G.  V.  GosHORN,  Uintah,  Utah. 

School  Bathing Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla.  T. 

Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

Conmion  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
School  Ornamentation Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

The  Most  Important  Present  Requirements  of  Indian  Education, 

Supt.  S.  M.  McCowAN,  Phoenix,  Arix. 

Wednesday,  July  21, 1897— Morning  session,  8,$0  a.  m. 

Relation  of  Returned  Students  to  Reservation  Schools  and  Reservation  Life, 

Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell,  Shodione,  Wya 

Returned  Students  of  Hampton Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  Reservation  School  and  the  Indian  Home. 

Supt  Viola  Cook,  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. 
Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Erioson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p,m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  School  Room, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
Reading  Circle  and  Other  Means  for  Self  Improvement  for  the  School  Employees, 

H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  ^dian  Schools. 
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Thursday,  July  22— Morning  session,  8.S0  a.  m. 

Indian  Employees  in  Indian  Schools Supt.  Calvin  Asbury.  Yakima,  Wash. 

How  to  Stimulate  Intellectual  Vigor  in  Indian  Schools, 

C.  H.  Lamar,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session  y  2  p,  m. 

Or^nic  Connection  between  the  Industrial  and  Academic  Training  in  Indian 
Schools Supt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson.  Nev. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Primary  Education W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Friday,  July  2S^Morning  session,  8,30  a,  m^ 

Educational  Features  of  the  Matron's  Department:  Class  Work  in  Sewing  and 

Cooking Mrs.  Drusilla  Churchill,  Fort  Hall.  Idaho. 

Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p,  m. 

E^indergartens W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

PORTLAND  INSTITUTE,  PORTLAND,  OREG.,  AUGUST  2-7,  1897. 

Monday  August  2. — Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Address  of  Welcome Supt.  Frank  Rigler,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Response _ Supt.  Thomas  W.  Potter,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Opening  Address W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 

Tuesday,  August  Z,— Morning  session,  8,80  p.  m. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Education  for  True  Manhood  and  Womanhood  in  Indian  Schools, 

Supt.  E.  C.  Nardin,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

Supt.  MoLLiE  V.  Gaither,  Umatilla.  Oreg. 

School  Bathing Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne.  Okla.  T. 

Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  3  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
School  Ornamentation Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p,  m, 

Indian  Nomenclature Supt.  Frank  Terry,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Wednesday,  August  4 — Morning  session,  8,30  a,  m. 

Relation  of  Returned  Students  to  Reserration  Schools  and  Reserration  Life. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton,  Va. 
Sloyd Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  3  p.  m. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Schoolroom, 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Indian  Schools. 
Reading  Circle  and  Other  Means  for  Self  Improvement  for  School  Employees. 

H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor  Indian  Schools. 

Evening  session,  8  p,  m. 
Address. 

Hon.  G.  N.  Irwin,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Salem,  Oreg. 
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THURSDAY,  August  i.^Moming  session,  8, SO  a.  m, 

Indian  Employees  in  Indian  Schools David  E.  ^leweb,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 

The  Future  of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 

H.  S.  Curtis,  Colorado  River,  Ariz. 
Sloyd Miss  Jennie  Ebicson,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Afternoon  session,  2  p,  m. 

Organic  Connection  between  the  Industrial  and  Academic  Training  in  Indian 
Schools. Byron  E.  White,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. 

Proportion  and  Perspection  in  Education Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Friday  August  5. — Morning  session,  S,SO  a,  m. 

Educational  Features  of  the  Matrons'  Department: 

Home  Features  of  the  Indian  School.  .Mrs.  Laura E.  Terry.  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Class  Work  in  Sewing  and  Coolcing Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  Hail,  Yakima,  Oreg. 

The  Dining  Room  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education. 

Mrs.  Rachel  McGhie,  Yainax,  Oreg. 
The  Dormitory  as  a  Civilizing  Factor  in  Indian  Education, 

Miss  Mary  Y.  Rodger,  Puyallup.  Wash. 
Sloyd Miss  Jennie  Ericson,  Carlisle.  Pa. 

Afternoon  sessiori,  ?  p.  m. 

The  Value  of  Music  in  Indian  Education . .  .Henry  J.  Phillips,  Puyallup,  Wash. 


RBSGLUTIGNS  PASSED  AT  INSTITUTBS. 

The  following  resoiutlons  were  passed  at  the  different  institutes: 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Resqlred,  That  the  larger  reservation  schools  should  be  bonded. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  com}mlsory  school  law.  similar  to 
that  enforced  in  the  States,  which  shall  require  all  Indian  children  to  attend  school 
at  least  forty  weeks  in  the  year. 

HesolverL  That  the  existing  law  requiring  that  the  schools  teach  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  be  rigidly  enforced  in  our  Indian  schools. 

ResolveA,  That  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  nonreservation  schools  a  more  strict 
regard  for  existing  rules  and  regulations  be  observed,  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
parents  be  not  considered  necessary  after  the  pupil  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
14  years. 

Resolved,  That  the  reading  circle  as  now  planned  and  conducted  meets  with  our 
approval,  and  we  favor  its  further  extension. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  appointment  of  Indians 
to  positions  in  the  service  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  can  successfully 
labor  in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race,  and  that  Indian  employees 
of  our  schools  be  graduates  of  the  regular  Indian  training  schools  or  pass  tie  reg- 
ular civil-service  examinations,  and  that  no  Indian  except  a  normal  graduate  be 
appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  encourage  the  organization  of  returned  students 
into  societies  for  self-help  and  protection  against  the  influences  of  reservation  life 
and  for  the  establishment  of  civilizing  influences  in  the  homes  of  the  reservation. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  principle  of  civil  service,  believintr  that 
the  standturd  of  the  school  service  has  been  greatly  elevated  thereby,  and  we 
hereby  express  our  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  many  employees  of  the  service 
in  seeking  political  influence  to  obtain  promotions,  transfers,  and  other  favors. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  earnest  and  successful  efforts  of  Dr. 
W.  N.  Hailmann  as  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be  tendered  the  city  of  Omaha,  the 
Commercial  Clnb,  the  press,  Hon.  Edward  Rosewater,  the  mnsicians,  and  others 
who  have  kindly  assisted  in  making  a  success  of  this  gathering. 

Resolvedy  That  the  next  session  or  this  body  be  a  two  weeks  sessiop,  held  in  the 
city  of  Omaha,  at  the  call  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

A.  H.  ViETS,  Chairman. 


OGDEN,  UTAH. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  compulsory  education  law  applicable  to  all  healthy 
Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18. 

Resolved,  That  existing  rules  regarding  the  removal  of  pupils  to  nonreservation 
schools  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  14  the 
consent  of  the  parents  shall  not  be  considered  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  the  laws  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  be  enforced  in  our  Indian  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  bonding  of  the  larger  reservation  boarding  schools, 
and  that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  institute  that  these  larger  reservation  boarding 
schools  should  be  supplied  with  better  and  more  varied  facilities  for  teaching  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  reading  circle  course  pursued  in  the  Indian  schools 
the  past  year. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  appointment  of  Indians 
to  positions  in  the  service  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  can  successfully  labor 
in  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  race,  and  that  Indian  employees  of 
our  schools  be  graduates  of  the  regular  Indian  training  schools,  or  pass  the  regu- 
lar civil-service  examination,  and  that  no  Indian  except  normal  graduates  be 
appointed  to  the  position  of  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  institute  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
aid  and  encourage  ex-school  pupils,  and  to  this  end  the  number  of  .field  matrons 
shonld  be  increased  and  outing  agents  appointed 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  principles  of  civil  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  wishes  to  extend  its  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
very  able  and  successful  work  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools,  during  whose  administration  our  schools  have  been  much  improved. 

Resoltyed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  institute  be  tendered  the  city  of  Ogden;  Super- 
intendent Allison,  of  the  city  schools;  the  boafd  of  education,  the  press  of  the  city, 
the  musicians  who  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  our  pleasure,  and  to  the  fire 
department  for  its  excellent  exhibition. 

Resolved,  That  our  next  national  institute  be  held  in  any  city  in  which  the 
Trans-Mississippi  ExxKMsition  and  the  N.  E.  A.  shall  be  held. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  an  efficient  method  of  compensation  for  good 
work  and  faithful  service  on  the  basis  of  a  small  daily  wage  be  adopted  so  far  as 
present  per  capita  will  allow. 

Theo.  G.  Lemmon,  Chairman. 


PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  institutes  for  employees  of  the  Indian  service  are 
productive  of  much  good  in  bringing  together  tliose  engaged  in  this  work  for  the 
exchange  of  views  on  its  various  features  and  to  receive  instruction  and  advice 
from  those  chargea  by  the  Government  with  the  supervision  of  the  same,  and  that 
we  heartilv  recommend  their  continuance. 

Resolved,  That  the  principles  of  the  civil  service  are  hereby  indorsed  in  the  full 
belief  that  thereby  the  standard  of  the  Indian  school  service  has  been  greatly  ele- 
vated and  put  upon  a  more  efficient  basis. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  in  the 
Indian  service  of  Hon.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  organization  of  associations  of  returned  students  on 
the  reservations,  such  associations  to  be  fostered  by  the  reservation  schools  for  the 
extension  of  civilizing  influences  and  as  an  aid  in  resisting  the  evil  tendencies  of 
Teservation  life. 

.  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  reading  circle  as  a  most  potent  factor  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  and  in  securing  better  organic  con- 
nection between  the  respective  departments  of  the  school. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  bonding  of  the  reservation  boarding  schools. 
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Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  emplojTnent  in  the  service  of  Indians  who  i 
in  addition  to  the  needful  educational  qualifications  and  the  desire  to  labor  for  the 
civilization  of  their  race,  special  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  they  aspire,  eli- 
gibility for  appointment  to  the  position  of  teacher  being  graduation  in  a  normal 
course,  the  fitness  of  other  applicants  to  be  determined  by  suitable  tests.  We  also 
recommend  the  advisability  of  appointing  Indians  on  reservations  other  than  their 
own. 

Re^^olvedy  That  we  favor  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  school 
law  that  shall  secure  the  attendance  at  the  Indian  schools  of  all  suitable  Indism 
children,  and  that  we  favor  the  abolishment  of  the  restriction  regarding  parents' 
ci>n8ent  in  transferring  pui)ila  to  nonreservation  schools. 

R'  solved.  That  we  recognize  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  teaching  Indian  yonth 
the  evil  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  and  urge  that 
this  subject  l>e  thoroughly  taught  throughout  all  Indian  schools. 

A''  solved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  day-school  teachers  shouM 
be  furnished  a  horse  or  team  and  such  implements  and  articles  as  may  be  needed 
for  gardening,  small  farming,  and  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  school 
premises,  that  the  day  school  may  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indians  of  the  camp: 
that  the  children  may  be  benefited  by  some  industrial  instruction,  and  that  the 
noonday  meal  may  be  supplemented,  whenever  possible,  with  products  from  the 
*chool  garden. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  of  Indian-school  employees  that 
the  subject  of  manual  training  should  become  an  organic  part  of  the  course  of 
training  in  all  Indian  schools;  that  we  recognize  its  value  as  an  educational  factor 
throiigh  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  completion  of  thought  in  action. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the  selection  and  preser- 
vation of  names  for  Indians. 

Whereas  the  aborigines  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  who  lived  here  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  this  country  by  whites  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  geograph- 
ical names  used  by  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  to  designate  the  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  valleys  have  largely  passed  away;  and 

Whereas  T.  A.  Wood,  the  grand  commander  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  is 
making  an  effort  to  collect  the  original  Indian  names  of  our  rivers,  mountains, 
and  valleys  in  all  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Idaho 
and  Montana,  that  they  may  be  preserved  to  posterity  as  relics  of  a  houseless  and 
schooUess  race  who  roamed  over  the  mountains,  fished,  hunted,  and  fought  in 
tliese  valleys  long  ages  prior  U)  its  discovery  by  the  white  man;  and 

Whereas  the  undertaking  is  a  laudable  one  and  should  have  been  taken  up  by 
some  lover  of  antiquities  years  ago,  that  the  original  native  names  of  all  the  rivers, 
rooks,  bays,  mountains,  valleys,  and  localities  might  be  preserved;  and 

Whereas  the  teachers  in  the  various  Indian  schools  are  m  a  position  to  do  much 
in  securing  these  names:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  educators  in  the  various  Indian  schools  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  best  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  Indians 
the  Indian  names  of  the  rivers,  brooks,  bays,  mountains,  valjeys,  and  plains,  alao 
the  names  of  animals,  birds,  and  words  indicating  various  colors,  as  red,  blue, 
black,  etc.,  as  follows: 

1.  Designate  the  State,  county,  and  locality  of  object  named. 

2.  Tribe  furnishing  name. 

3.  Present  name  of  river  or  place. 

4.  The  Indian  name  of  same. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  entire  name,  or  any  syllable  of  same. 

6.  Names  or  words  indicating  various  colors. 

7.  Names  of  animals  and  birds. 

And  to  report  the  same  at  an  early  day,  not  later  than  January  1, 1898,  to  T,  A. 
Wood,  Portland,  Oreg.,  who  will  have  the  same  published  and  send  to  each  of  us 
making  such  collection  a  copy  of  names  and  facts  as  far  as  contributed. 

Res(}lved,  That  we  favor  uniting  the  three  summer  institutes  at  such  point  as 
shall  be  selected  by  the  honorable  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  or,  in  the 
event  that  more  that  one  institute  shall  be  held,  that  we  favor  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  to  meet  in  that  city. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  the  city  of  Portland,  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Frank  Bigler,  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  press,  musicians,  and  others  who  have  assisted  in 
making  this  meeting  pleasurable  and  profitable;  and  that  special  tiianks  are  due 
Dr.  T.  M.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  and  Hon.  G.  M.  Irwin,  superintendent  of  pubhc 
instruction  of  Oregon,  for  their  able  addresses,  earnest  interest  in  Indian  work, 
and  valuable  assistance  rendered  at  this  and  former  meetings. 

Frank  Terry,  Chairman. 
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PAPERS  AND  BXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS   PRESBNTBD    AT 

INBTITIJTBS. 

RETURNED  STUDENTS  OF  HAMPTON.' 
By  Cora  M.  Folsom,  Hampton  Institnte,  Va. 

It  was  a  firm  belief  of  Hampton's  fomider  that  the  schoors  dnty  did  not  end 
with  the  student's  departtire  from  it.  He  felt  that  the  school  needed  the  student's 
ezi>erience  and  the  student  the  sympathy  and  help  of  his  school  friends.  There- 
fore, seventeen  years  ago  Hampton  put  one  person  officially  in  charge  of  all  its 
returned  students,  gave  her  opportunity  to  study  conditions  on  the  reservations, 
to  visit  students  in  their  own  homes,  to  correspond  with  and  about  each,  and 
from  all  available  sources  of  knowledge  keep  up  such  a  record  of  each  pupil  that 
his  work  and  influence  might  be  pretty  accurately  measured  .and  a  very  fair 
eetimate  of  the  whole  be  obtained. 

In  order  to  make  this  knowledge  of  real  value,  the  relation  between  the  pupil 
and  the  school  had  to  be  one  of  mutual  understanding,  the  one  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  otner.  Thus  a  twofold  benefit  was  obtained,  and  the  pupil  had  the  com- 
fort of  feeling  that  his  school  friends  never  forgot  him.  that  they  were  constantly 
watching  him,  and  were  ever  ready  to  sympathize  or  help,  to  scold  or  applaud,  as 
the  case  might  seem  to  demand. 

We  hardly  realize,  I  think,  in  our  full  lives  how  large  a  place  we  sometimes  fill 
in  the  isolated  lives  of  our  far-away  students,  nor  how  much  the  old  school  home 
means  to  the  pupil  when  life  has  taught  him  its  value  and  distance  has  lent  its 
enchantment. 

One  evening,  quite  unannounced,  a  Hampton  teacher  drove  up  to  a  neat  little 
cottage,  the  home  of  an  old  student  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  ten  years  and  had 
seldom  heard  from.  A  fine,  manly  fellow,  followed  by  two  bright  httle  children, 
came  out  to  see  what  the  stranger  wanted.  At  first  he  did  not  recognize  the 
woman  whom  for  years  he  had  been  affectionately  calling  his  "Hampton  mother," 
but  when  he  did  he  was  so  overcome  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  hold  out  his 
hands  in  welcome  and  murmur  a  name  that  sent  the  children  flying  into  their 
mother  to  announce  that  '*  Qrandma  had  come." 

Right  royal  was  grandma's  reception  in  that  household.  The  fatted  hen  was 
killed  and  the  coffee  cup  overflowed  with  cheer.  So  faithfully  had  this  apparently 
forgetful  young  man  depicted  his  school  life  that  even  the  children  knew  many  of 
the  teachers  by  name  (also  by  their  peculiar  characteristics)  and  asked  after  them 
with  an  affectionate  interest  it  was  hard  to  believe  could  be  second  hand.  To  see 
his  old  school  friend  enjoy  the  comforts  he  had  so  laboriously  gotten  together,  and 
to  go  with  him  next  day  to  see  his  really  fine  farm,  his  garden,  his  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  chickens,  and  to  listen  in  sympathy  to  his  struggles  for  better  things. 
had  all  the  inspiration  for  the  Indian  young  man  that  it  would  have  had  for  one  or 
us  tmder  similar  circumstances,  and  it  gave  his  friend  an  insight  into  his  life  and 
character  that  no  official  report  could  ever  have  given. 

I  have  myself  visited  three-fourths  of  Hampton's  returned  students  in  their  own 
homes,  schools,  or  shops,  and  it  is  largely  from  this  sort  of  personal  knowledge  that 
I  speak. 

The  Normal  College  in  New  York  City  has  introduced  into  its  work  this  year  a 
s>"3teni  of  individual  record  keeping  that  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  to 
education  in  general,  and  is  being  introduced  now  into  the  more  important  white 
schools.  This  is  so  like  our  own  Hampton  method  that  I  take  additional  courage 
in  telling  you  a  little  about  what  we  call  our  *'  envelope  system, "so  named  because 
in  and  on  one  large  envelope  we  have  combined  and  simplified  all  our  previous 
efforts. 

Briefly,  the  method  is  this:  A  large  envelope,  6  by  10  inches,  is  assigned  to  each 
pupU.  These  are  filed  alphabetically  and  put  under  charge  of  one  person.  The 
outside  of  the  envelope  has  spaces  for  general  facts  relating  to  the  student's  his- 
tory, his  school  record,  and  his  career  afterward.  In  one  comer  is  pasted  one  or 
more  small  photographs — generally  cut  out  of  groups— one  on  arrival,  and  another 
as  near  the  end  of  his  term  as  possible.  This  usually  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
individual,  and  often  produces  a  striking  contrast.  Inside  the  envelope  are  kept 
characteristic  letters,  papers,  clippings,  comments,  photographs;  in  fact,  anything 
of  value  bearing  upon  the  student's  character  or  record.  Things  not  intended  for 
the  public  ear  are  kept  in  a  small  envelope  marked  ** personal,"  and  have  but  one 
reader. 


1  Delivered  at  the  three  institutes. 
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Each  enveloDe  is  intended  to  contain,  within  and  without,  all  one  really  needs  to 
know  of  a  student  to  form  a  very  fair  judgment  of  his  ability  and  worth. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  those  of  the  school  force  who  know  the  returned  studesit 
best  get  together  and  discuss,  each  in  turn  and  grade,  his  record  as  exceUmit, 
good,  fair,  |)oor,  or  bad.  The  figures  change  of  course  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
percentage  is  about  the  qame.  In  round  numbers  the  record  would  stand:  100, 
excellent;  200,  good;  100,  fair;  40,  poor,  and  10,  bad. 

But  this  means  nothing  without  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  upon  which  then 
measurements  are  made. 

The  excellent  are  those  who  have  a  particularly  wide  and  telling  influence. 
They  have  had  exceptional  advantages,  are  possessed  of  unusual  ability,  or  com- 
mand a  wider  sphere  than  most.  They  are  teachers,  ministers,  missionaries,  field 
matrons,  lawyers,  doctors,  trained  nurses,  surveyors,  mechanics,  and  exceptionally 
successful  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  Not  all  are  perfect — only  a  few  of  ns  are 
that — ^but  they  stand  as  especialljr  good  examples  for  others  to  follow. 

The  good— the  200— are  mdustrious  and  temperate,  are  le^rally  married  (if  mar- 
ried at  all) ,  and  are  exerting  an  influence  decidedly  for  civilization  of  the  better 
kind. 

A  ^oung  man  may  be  an  example  of  industry,  but  if  his  marriage  relations  are 
not  right,  his  influence,  we  say,  can  not  be  good.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
all  that  is  pious  and  proper,  but  if  lazy  and  dependent  upon  others  his  example  is 
such  that  we  can  not  record  him  as  good. 

If  you  have  ever  tried  to  get  an  unbiased  opinion  from  people  with  utterly  dif- 
ferent standards  you  will  appreciate  this.  Tne  agent  writes:  **John  is  the  finest 
boy  on  the  reservation.  He  works  in  the  shop  and  gets  $60  a  month,  is  willing 
and  steady,  and  inclined  to  save  his  money.  He  has  a  good  farm,  considerable 
stock,  ana  is  a  member  of  the  society  started  by  the  EEampton  boys  for  mutual 
improvement.  His  influence  is  excellent."  The  missionary  writes:  **I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  John  is  not  doing  as  well  as  he  should.  He  worlra  very  faithfully  at  tlie 
agency,  but  seldom  comes  to  church.  I  hear  he  has  been  racing  his  horse,  and 
was  seen  one  night  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  His  wife  is  a  nice  girl,  but 
belongs  to  a  heathen  family.  He  took  her  according  to  the  Indian  custom  to  please 
them,  but  I  am  hoping  he  will  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  take  a  firmer  stand 
for  the  right  before  long." 

Now,  where  does  such  a  record  belong?  Not  excellent,  in  spite  of  the  agent  s 
commendation;  not  good,  with  so  many  doubts  and  the  Indian  marriage,  and  yet 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  class  such  an  one  with  the  sick,  the  weak-minded,' and 
pthers  debarred  by  nature  or  circumstances  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  good, 
yet  justice  demands  that  he  be  placed  there  until,  as  the  missionary  hopes,  '*he 
takes  a  firmer  stand  for  the  right." 

On  the  fair  list  are  the  sick,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  those  with  only  a  few 
months  of  training  anywhere,  those  from  whom  nothing  can  justly  be  expected, 
who  have  practically  no  influence  one  way  or  the  other,  and  those  who  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  good,  though  in  many  ways,  like  John,  worthy  of  it 
These  are  the  ones  usually  selected  to  illustrate  doleful  tsAes  of  that  great  throng 
of  **  educated  Indians  "  hurrying  from  school  **  back  to  the  *  blanket,  worse  than 
they  were  before." 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  of  the  many  I  have  followed  up:  Over  ten  years  ago  a 
bright  little  girl  was  brought  to  us  from  the  Sioux  country  wholly  uncivilized 
and  from  a  heathen  home.  Scrofula  and  heart  disease  prevented  her  doing  much 
as  a  student,  and  after  a  year  she  was  sent  back  home^*'home  to  the  blanket  of 
course — tiiere  being  no  other  place  for  her  to  go,  and,  as  the  critics  say,  when  they 
wish  to  be  especially  severe,  she  **  went  back  to  the  old  Indian  way."  Her  life,  so 
far  as  we  could  see,  was  about  what  it  had  always  been,  and  when  after  a  year  it 
ended,  we  thought  the  whole  story  had  been  told.  But  had  it?  One  evening, 
about  three  years  later,  I  was  talking  with  a  new  boy,  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  and 
found  him  to  be  a  cousin  of  this  same  little  girl.  Briefly  this  is  what  he  told  me 
then  and  later. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  wildest  and  gayest  of  the  Indian  young  men  on  his  reserva- 
tion. He  was  a  leader  in  the  dance  and  in  most  other  exploits  of  the  Indian  youth. 
He  would  not  go  to  school,  nor  to  church,  and  resisted  every  effort  to  tame  his 
wild  spirits.  His  little  cousin  came  home  from  Qampton  sick.  He  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her,  was  pleased  with  her  manner,  and  learned  to  respect  her  new  ways. 
Little  by  little  she  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his  wild  companions,  then  the  dances. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  church  for  her  sake  and  finally  gave  up  the  old  way  alto- 
gether. Then  she  died.  He  lost  her  encouragement,  but  not  nis  devotion  to  her 
memory.  He  had  refused  to  take  up  land  for  himself,  but  went  out  on  her  allot- 
ment, broke  the  land,  and  remained  at  work  there  for  three  mouths.    In  the  fall 
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he  persuaded  his  father  to  send  the  younger  children  to  the  agency  school  and  he 
himself  came  to  Hampton. 

Afterwards,  on  a  visit  to  the  reservation,  I  found  all  this  to  be  true,  and  more. 
The  little  girl  had  done  more;  she  had  persuaded  her  parents  to  send  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  school,  and  by  her  gentle  ways  had  so  turned  their  thoughts 
to  higher  things  that  after  her  death  she  was  given  a  Christian  burial,  and  later 
the  mother,  then  the  father,  and  now  all  the  family  circle  have  united  themselves 
with  Christian  people,  and  have  so  changed  their  standard  of  living  that  the 
father  is  said  to  be  a  **  progressive  "  and  the  family  *  *  civilized." 

This  is  as  far  as  I  have  followed  the  child's  influence  at  home.  After  four  years 
at  school,  the  cousin  returned  to  his  father's  home.  There  was  much  need  of 
help  there;  so  instead  oi  setting  up  an  establishment  of  his  own,  he  remained  in 
the  old  home  until  it  was  in  order  to  leave  and  his  whole  family  members  of  the 
church  in  which  he  himself  officiated  for  several  years  as  catechist.  He  has 
recently  married  a  Hampton  girl,  and  it  is  hoped  with  confidence  that  she  may  be 
a  genuine  helpmeet  to  him  in  continuing  for  many  years  and  in  many  lives  the 
influence  of  this  one  poor  little  girl  who  went  back  to  that  terrible  "blanket." 

This  may  be  an  unusually  happy  example  of  a  supposed  failure,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  several  I  might  give,  and  how  many  more  may  there  not  be  hidden  away 
from  our  sight? 

The  next  lower  grade  of  record  is  poor.  The  40  in  this  list  are  not  actively  bad, 
but  those  whose  general  influence  is  against  rather  than  for  the  better  way;  those 
whose  advantages  call  for  better  records  than  they  are  making,  and  some  who  have 
recovered  themselves  after  more  serious  falls.  The  really  bad  are  very  few  when 
all- things  are  considered.  "We  have  but  10  on  our  list  this  year,  and  with  but  one 
exception  every  one  has  had  white  blood  to  contend  against. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  one  who  for  years  has  graced  this  list  of  the  bad. 
In  Hampton's  earlier  days  there  came  to  the  school  a  bright,  handsome  young 
nrl,  full  of  life  and  strength,  a  delight  to  the  stranger  but  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
toe  matron  and  housekeeper.  She  combined  so  sublimely  the  leading  attributes 
of  saint  and  sinner  that  her  time  had  expired  before  the  school  could  make  up  its 
mind  which  was  to  predominate.  She  was  a  wonderful  writer,  and  after  her  return 
home  her  letters  proved  too  much  for  the  human  hearts  of  her  much-tried  teachers 
and  she  was  idlowed  to  return.  She  had  collected  a  party  of  young  children  and 
bronght  them  with  her.  They  proved  to  be  bright  and  interesting,  but  their  poor 
friend  was  not  improved  by  her  home  experiences,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
her  school  career  came  to  an  unhappy  end.  She  was  too  ambitious,  and  really  too 
able,  to  settle  down  to  Indian  life,  so  she  found  a  school,  taught  very  successfully 
(for  she  was  a  natural  teacher) ,  fell  into  the  old  trouble,  was  sent  away,  tried  again 
elsewhere,  did  well,  fell  again,  and  rose  only  to  fall  as  before. 

Such  has  been  this  girl's  history  for  ten  years— calmly  rising  to  the  measure  of 
her  abihty  and  just  as  calmly  falling  again,  and  all  because  she  was  born  utterly 
without  a  conscience  to  guide  her,  just  as  one  might  be  bom  without  sight.  There 
is  no  better  dressed  girl  on  the  reservation,  no  one  more  helpful  in  illness  or 
trouble,  and  none  more  tender  to  children  and  feeble  folk.  When  girls  return 
home  from  school  she  is  the  first  to  comfort  them  in  their  loneliness  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  dangers  she  can  see  but  can  not  feel.  When  two  of  the  little 
girls  she  had  brought  to  Hampton  returned  home  she  was  not  content  until  she 
saw  them  safe  again  in  the  care  of  their  Hampton  friends.  One  of  these  little 
girls  is  now  a  young  woman  to  whom  life  has  offered  rare  opportunities  and  before 
whom  a  career  of  remarkable  promise  is  opening.  As  she  stends  before  the  world 
80  pure,  so  happy,  so  successful,  her  heart  turns  back  in  loving  gratitude  to  the 
poor,  sin-stain^  woman  whom  she  feels  to  be  in  very  truth  her  savior. 

Tj^ng  these  youn^  people  just  as  we  find  them — the  naturally  good  and  the 
naturally  bad,  the  bright  and  the  stupid,  the  full  bloods  and  the  sixty-fourth 
bloods,  those  with  years  of  training  and  those  with  only  a  few  months— we  see 
that  there  are  far  more  good  than  bad,  far  more  living  up  to  the  required  standard 
than  falling  below  it,  only  50  below  to  800  above  the  fair  class.  Is  not  this  encour- 
^ng?  In  studying' these  records  I  am  much  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  the 
most  successful  in  leading  their  own  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  bright  pupils, 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  and  from-  whom  great  things  were 
expected,  but  the  quiet,  earnest  ones,  who  said  little,  but  were  developing  in  their 
souls  a  mighty  purpose  to  make  their  lives  of  some  real  value. 

The  only  son  of  an  especially  conservative  old  chief  came  to  Hampton  over  fifteen 
y^TB  ago  in  long  hair  and  moccasins.  He  was  20  years  old  and  had  almost  no 
^wledge  of  English  or  of  civilized  life.  Too  old  to  learn  easily  he  plodded  on  at 
woks  and  trade  and  after  three  years  returned  to  his  father's  home.  He  was  a 
changed  man,  but  the  old  home  was  the  same  and  not  suited  to  his  requirements. 
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Did  he  put  on  airs  and  make  himself  and  everybody  about  him  miserable?  Not  at 
all;  but  so  quietly  and  lovingly  did  he  take  up  his  life  there  that  he  soon  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  family,  and  before  long  was  teaching  a  little  school 
in  an  old  log  house  and  holding  services  there  on  Sunday.  His  momer  after  a  time 
beg[an  goin^  to  the  missionary's  sewing  society  and  came  out  in  a  hideous,  tight- 
fitting  civilized  gown  that  would  have  sorely  tested  the  maternal  devotion  of  any 
woman  to  wear.  The  father  after  a  while  appeared  in  an  equally  unbecoming 
'^citizen^s  suit"  that  fitted  nowhere  in  particular  and  looked  woefully  out  of  place 
between  his  long  braids  and  beaded  moccasins. 

So  much  accomplished,  the  young  man  decided  he  wanted  more  of  Hampton 
and  came  back  with  his  sister  and  several  of  his  pupils.  This  time  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted  and  went  about  getting  it  with  renewed  earnestness. 

After  two  years  he  returned  home  again,  just  as  the  allotment  question  was 
being  agitated.  His  father  had  taken  a  strong  stand  against  it,  but  listened  wiUi 
respect  to  his  son's  arguments,  and  at  a  large  council  invited  him  to  express  his 
views.  When  the  old  man's  turn  came  to  speak  he  simply  remarked,  '*  My  son  has 
spoken  for  me,"  and  the  son  carried  the  day. 

Later  he,  with  several  other  Hampton  boys  and  other  progressive  Indians,  went 
up  the  river  and  established  individual  homes  and  farms,  a  school,  and  a  church. 
Efe  was  put  in  charge  of  the  latter,  and  is  there  today  preaching  the  better  way  in 
church  and  practicing  it  outside.  He  is  well  married,  has  a  good  farm,  consider- 
able stock,  well-kept  log  houses  and  bams,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  a  man  the 
Indians  need  for  an  example.  The  father  and  mother  have  left  the  old  camp  and 
live  near  their  son,  are  earnestly  Christian,  and  civilized  as  far  as  they  know.  So 
in  earnest  were  they  to  live  up  to  their  son's  ideas  of  right  that  when  his  baby  was 
baptized  they  stood  up  before  the  missionary  and  solemnly  went  through  the 
white  man's  marriage  ceremony,  promising  before  their  son  and  grandson  to  be 
faithful  to  each  other  until  death. 

This  young  man's  work  is  so  quietly  done  that  one  seldom  hears  much  of  him, 
and  even  in  the  society  formed  by  the  Hampton  students  he  is  only  a  lay  member. 

It  is  this  earnest  type  of  retamed  students  who  will  always  influence  most  the 
slower-moving  element  and  it  is  upon  such  that  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
to  rely. 

The  present  method  of  scattering  Indian  employees  about  among  different  tribes 
seems  to  be  meeting  with  success  from  several  standpoints  and  is  doing  much  to 
break  down  the  old  tribal  wall  preparatory  to  attacking  the  higher  one  between 
the  races. 

This  year  fifteen  Hampton  students  are  employed  in  schools  among  other  triVes 
and  several  at  agencies  remote  from  their  own  particular  people.  I  have  watched 
with  considerable  interest  the  development  of  one  young  man  who  came  to  Hamp- 
ton thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  to  be  an  educated  citizen  was  the  whole 
end  and  aim  of  life.  After  graduating  he  returned  home,  but  found  that  he  con'.d 
do  nothing  there  and  came  back  to  the  east,  where  he  could  support  himself  at  his 
trade.  He  saved  his  money  and  after  a  year  or  more  applied  for  a  school  in  a 
place  far  from  his  old  home.  Since  then  he  has  been  teachiner  there  with  success 
and  the  greatest  possible  interest.  His  letters  have  been  full  of  devotion  to  his 
** children, "as  he  calls  them,  and  he  has  become  so  interested  in  the  older  Indians 
that  he  has  asked  for  and  accepted  a  position  a  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad  in 
a  most  desolate  place,  where  he  will  hardly  ever  even  hear  from  the  interests  he 
once  thought  so  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  are  yet  really  well  trained,  19  Hamp- 
ton students  are  said  to  be  successful  in  the  class  room  this  year  and  25  or  30  are 
holding  assistants'  positions  in  industrial  work. 

Hampton,  with  ife  large  and  complete  new  trade  school,  aims  to  send  out  every 
year  better  mechanics — young  men  capable  of  doing  more  than  fill  the  assistant's 
place  in  the  agency  shops,  already  full  to  overflowing  with  only  partially  trained 
men.  At  the  Missouri  River  agencies  nearly  every  shop  is  fiUed  with  returned 
students — about  35  of  them  Hampton  students— and  many  have  held  their  posi- 
tions steadily  for  years.  Every  year  we  hear  less  and  less  complaint  of  inefficiency 
and  fickleness  and  I  believe  it  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

The  Government  provides  employment  for  about  100  Hampton  students,  the 
church  and  missions  for  about  one-fourth  that  number,  and  8.8  are  workhig  in  the 
east  and  west  independently  of  either,  supporting  themselves  at  their  professions, 
at  the  trades,  in  stores,  or  pn  the  farm.  Over  100  have  good  farms  in  the  west, 
and  22  whom  I  know  have  over  100  head  of  cattle— several  over  300.  I  have  just 
been  visiting  a  young  man  in  North  Dakota  who  has  now  250  head  of  cattie  and  a 
bank  account  that  makes  him  a  wealthy  man. 

I  count  among  our  Hampton  girls  75  who  are  well  married  and  making  good 
homes;  are  neat  housekeepers  and  bringing  up  their  children  as  best  they  can. 
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Out  of  the  100  babies  I  have  viewed  belonging  to  returned  stndents,  I  have  not 
seen  5  in  Indian  dress  or  Indian  toggery.  They  wear  moccasins,  as  do  white 
babies,  but  it  is  rarely  that  yon  find  their  ears  pierced  or  their  hair  cnt  after  the 
Indian  f anhion.  This  is  more  remarkable  when  you  remember  that  many  of  the 
mothers,  wives  of  returned  students,  are  themselves  uneducated.  Again,  1  find 
that  aa  soon  as  the  children  are  old  enough— and  sometimes  long  before — they  are 
pat  into  school  and  kept  there.  I  seldom  visit  a  school  now  that  1  do  not  find 
some  Hampton  grandchild.  In  one  small  school  I  f otmd  five  between  4  and  9  years 
of  age. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  reservation 
to-day  is  a  wholesome  class  of  intellectnal  and  physical  athletics,  something  to 
interest  and  stimulate  thought  and  work  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  ^lesire 
for  amusement.  Returned  students  should  be  prepared  to  become  leaders  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  reforms. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  Hampton  students  felt  the  need  of  standing  together, 
and  so  formed  a  small  organization  bearing  the  name  of  Hampton  Students'  Asso- 
ciation. After  they  were  well  under  way  they  found  other  young  men  with  simi- 
lar ambitions  and  needs  and  to  include  them  changed  their  name  to  Hampton 
Stndents'  and  Progpressive  Indian  Association—very  comprehensive,  you  see. 
This  has  grown  to  include  the  best  et*  the  returned  students  at  these  agencies 
and  has  been  of  value  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  community.  Its  meetings 
are  generally  very  busineaslike— rather  serious  than  otherwise — but  it  has  occa- 
sional gatherin/^s  to  which  the  women  are  invited  and  at  which  refreshments 
are  allowed  to  add  their  charm. 

The  agent  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  one  of  these  when  he  visited  Hamp- 
ton this  winter,  showing  how  thoroughly  these  students  had  come  into  the  spirit 
and  enjoyment  of  a  perfectly  un- Indian  form  of  entertainment. 

I  have  just  been  visiting  a  young  Hampton  graduate  who  is  now  a  field  matron 
among  her  own  people  in  a  forlorn  camp  88  miles  from  a  railroad  or  town.  I 
found  her  up  to  ner  elbows  in  salt  and  ice,  busily  engaged  in  making  ice  cream. 
The  thermometer  was  running  up  and  down  the  90  scale,  and  the  hot  wind  and 
dust  made  the  very  thought  of  any  coolness  delightful;  but  I  wondered  wliere  the 
ice  had  come  from.  '*  Oh !''  she  answered,  *'  you  know  I  have  an  ice  house  this 
year."  And  sure  enough,  out  by  the  log  bam,  not  far  from  her  own  little  three- 
roomed  log  house,  was  a  big  log  ice  house,  promising  a  luxury  and  comfort  not 
often  found  on  an  Indian  reserve.  I  found,  too,  that  I  had  arrived,  just  m  time 
for  a  **  lawn  party,'*  and  soon  groups  of  young  Indian  boys  and  girls,  in  wai^ons 
and  on  horseback,  began  to  arrive.  I  found  a  tennis  court  had  been  marked  out 
on  the  prairie^  and  with  tennis  and  croquet  and  ball  the  young  people  were  soon 
having  a  glorious  time.  Nice  white  bread  and  butter,  boiled  eggs,  ice  cream,  and 
cake  were  served  on  the  boundless  lawn,  and  darkness  closed  in  on  a  very  civilized 
and  happy-looking  group.  As  I  watched  each  come  up  and  bid  their  young  hos- 
tess good  night  at  the  door  of  her  little  home,  I  recalled  the  picture  she  had  once 
given  me  of  herself— a  little  girl  stealing  watermelons  and  offering  a  part,  with 
a  little  prater,  to  the  sun  god,  with  whom  she  felt  obliged  to  share  even  her 
stolen  bleesmgs. 

About  as  many  years  of  education  as  a  white  girl  would  consider  her  share 
had  transformed  the  heathen  child  into  an  efficient,  earnest  woman,  one  who  has 
already  repaid  in  simple  service  to  her  people  all  t^e  money  and  time  that  have 
heen  spent  upon  her. 

The  little  log  house,  with  its  sod  roof,  its  neatly  whitewashed  interior,  its  three 
rooms  tastefully  and  simply  arranged,  its  cellar  and  storehouse,  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  one  that  is  being  adopted  by  the  younger  Indians  all  about.  Already 
five  houses  after  the  exact  pattern  of  this  (mistakes  and  all)  have  been  completed, 
and  three  more  are  going  up  now. 

One  day  while  at  table  the  dining  room  was  suddenly  darkened  by  a  big  6-foot 
Indian,  who,  quite  unconscious  of  the  gloom  he  was  casting  over  our  dinner  table, 
stood  just  outside  the  little  window  taking  very  exact  measurements  of  its  frame 

and  sash.    The  next  day  another  model  cabin  was  started  down  by  the  river. 

This  new  house  will  make  necessary  a  new  and  better  way  of  living.  The  chil- 
dren will  begin  life  on  a  higher  plane,  they  will  reap  the  advantages  given  their 

parents,  and  so,  after  a  few  generations  of  gradual  improvement,  the  Indian  may 

perhaps  become  almost  as  good  as  the  white  man. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  RETURNED  STUDENTS  TO  RESERVATION 
SCHOOLS  AND  RESERVATION  LIFE.' 

By  Supt.  Charles  F.  Peircb,  Oneida,  Wis. 

It  has  been  determined  that  education  and  civilization  are  the  only  salvation  for 
the  Indian.  Taking  this  as  a  correct  standpoint,  another  very  serions  question  is 
presented,  namely:  **What  to  do  mth  the  educated  and  civilized  Indian?"  The 
United  States  Government  is  annually  expending  over  a  million  dollars  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth,  there  being  about  25,000  pupils  in  the  different  schools 
for  Indian  education. 

There  are  ten  schools  of  the  higher  grade  that  will  within  a  few  years  graduate 
annually  some  200  of  these  young  Indians  who  are  to  go  into  the  world  for  them- 
selves. To  them  there  are  but  two  places— either  on  tne  reservation  amon^  their 
own  people,  or  off  the  reservation  among  the  whites.  As  we  are  oonsidenn?  the 
matter  from  a  reservation  standx)oint,  let  us  look  at  the  opportunities  presented 
for  employment  and  self-improvement  on  the  average  reservation.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  young  man  would  return 
to  h's  allotment  of  26  acres  of  land.  When  this  allotment  was  made  he  was  in  all 
probability  at  school,  and  his  parents,  hayjne  s^(^red  the  homestead  clearing  and 
thinking  tnat  some  timber  land  would  be'^vauiabCt'e  to  the  family,  selected  26  acres 
of  cedar  swamp  or  sandy  pine  land. 

In  either  case  the  timber  has  disappeared  and  the  returned  student  has  26  acres 
of  stumps  or  brush,  the  soil  either  too  wet  to  walk  over,  except  in  winter,  or  too 
sandy  to  disturb  only  in  damp  weather.  In  all  probability  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  are  poor  and  are  not  able  to  assist  hmi  to  any  great  extent;  conse- 
quently he  is  thrown  entirely  npon  his  own  resources  at  a  place  where  there  is 
almost  nothing  for  him  to  do.  This  is  not  an  ex^gerated  case,  but  an  actual  cir- 
cumstance, and  yet  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  condemn  the  whole  Indian 
school  system  because  the  young  man  does  not  open  up  a  good  farm,  erect  sub- 
stantial buildings,  etc.,  in  a  few  years. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  cases  on  reservations  where  the  tribe  has  a  large 
credit  in  the  Treasury  and  annually  receives  stock,  implements,  or  cash  pajrmente. 
In  that  event  the  agent  might  issue  a  house,  team,  wagon,  etc.,  and  the  young 
man  would  have  something  to  do  with,  and  eventually  make  for  himself  a  nome. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Government  should  take  a  paternal  interest  in  these 
students  and  assist  them  in  branching  out  for  themselves.  I  would  not  have  you 
infer  that  the  Government  should  provide  for  them  situations,  for  I  am  very  much 
in  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  course.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  after 
a  young  man  has  held  a  public  office  for  a  few  years  he  becomes  utterly  unfit  for 
anything  else,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  will  prove  true  of  the  young  Indian 
who  is  placed  in  a  similar  position.  He  is  liable  to  become  a  part  of  a  machine, 
dependent  upon  some  power  for  action,  and,  when  that  is  taKen  away,  will  be 
unable  to  aoapt  himself  to  other  occupations.  What  parent  or  guardian,  after 
having  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  upon  the  education  of  a  boy,  would  think  of  giv- 
ing up  all  interest  in  his  success  in  after  life? 

To  be  sure,  many  young  men  and  women  have  been  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  after  finishing  their  education,  but  they  have  been  among  friends  who 
knew  the  value  of  such  an  education  and  were  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance.  And, 
again,  they  have  been  in  communities  where  opportunities  were  presented  for 
applying  their  acquired  knowledge.  These  conaitions  are  directly  opposed  to 
those  whichsurround  the  young  Indian;  consequently  he  needs  the  assistance  of 
some  organized  effort  in  his  attempt  to  become  an  industrious  and  self-supporting 
citizen. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  this  organized  effort  should  be  directed,  at  least,  by 
the  guardian  of  the  Indian— the  General  Government.  However,  if  this  can  ncSk 
be  done  officially,  it  might  receive  a  semiofficial  supiwrt  from  the  employees  of  the 
agencies  and  schools,  supported  by  the  Government.  Some  organizea  effort  should 
be  put  forth  on  every  reservation  toward  assisting  the  returned  student  in  his 
efforts.  It  should  be  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  agent  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  these  young  people,  assisting  them  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  that 
will  certainly  confront  tnem  in  their  efforts  toward  making  useful  men  and  women. 

First,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  some  honorable  employment,  even 
though  it  be  at  a  nominal  compensation.  Competent  Indians  are  now  being  given 
good  situations  in  the  Indian  school  service,  but  this  cannot  continue  for  many 
years,  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  will  soon  exceed  the  demand.    Consequently, 
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these  young  people  mtiBt  look  in  other  directions  and  rely  mainly  ux)on  their  o^vn 
ability  to  seelc  employment. 

On  the  timbered  reservations  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  Government 
might  further  extend  the  field  for  Indian  labor.  At  the  Menominee  Reservation 
over  17,000,000  feet  of  logs  are  annually  cut  and  sold  to  white  mill  men,  who  then 
raft  them  from  the  reservation  and  employ  hundreds  of  men  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  for  market.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  sawmill 
could  be  erected  on  one  of  the  many  water  powers  of  this  reservation,  this  lumber 
manufactured  at  home,  and  thousands  of  dollars  paid  out  annually  for  Indian 
labor.  Possibly  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  necessary  to  put  this  plan  in  opera- 
tion; but  as  that  body  is  now  committed  to  the  policy  of  protection,  why  not  legis- 
late to  protect  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  lumbermen? 

Where  there  can  be  no  work  of  this  kind  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
employment  for  these  young  people  among  the  whites  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  most  cases  the  Indian  agent  is  a  man  of  influence,  and  doubtless,  if  proper 
action  were  taken,  he  might  secure  employment  for  those  who  are  worthy  of 
assistance. 

In  this  case  the  young  Indian  must  learn  that  he  is  to  compete  with  the  whites 
on  equal  terms  and  must  be  satisfied  with  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
and  with  wages  paid  for  work  of  that  class.  Here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
the  training  of  many  of  our  students  has  been  deficient  in  that  respect.  Too 
many  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  not  willing  to  accept  positions  m  keeping 
with  their  ability,  expecting  to  commence  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  I  find  that 
this  is  often  the  cause  for  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  these  young  people  on  the  part 
of  many  white  people  with  whom  they  are  Droug:ht  in  contact  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  homes.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  that  this  is  the  case  with  all  returned 
students,  or  with  the  Ivger  part;  however,  with  ten  years  of  experience  on  the  res- 
ervation, I  know  that  it  is  the  case  with  many,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
fellow- workers  of  the  cause  to  show  them  the  error  of  their  ways. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may  assist  these  young  people  in  their  home 
life. 

First,  they  should  be  cordially  received  when  they  come  upon  the  reservation* 
whether  it  be  in  the  capacity  of  an  employee  or  as  a  student.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  we  are  their  friends,  to  whom  they  may  come  for  assistance  or 
advice  in  times  of  discouragement.  On  our  part  we  should  be  charitable,  and 
look  at  their  virtues  rather  than  their  faults.  Too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  mag- 
nify their  discretions  and  fail  to  acknowledge  their  good  qualities. 

There  might  be  an  organized  society  or  club  composed,  not  only  of  the  returned 
students,  but  of  the  young  people  of  the  reservation,  to  which  the  newcomers 
should  be  introduced.  This  club  should  not  be  left  to  Indians  entirely,  but  should 
have  the  support  of  the  whites  on  the  reservation.  The  agent  or  superintendent 
of  the  school  might  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  society.  Frequent  meetings, 
devoted  to  debate,  music,  reading  encouraging  letters  from  others,  or  short  essays 
'ipon  practical  subjects,  should  be  held.  Where  reservations  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  practicable,  school  reunions  might  be  held  occasionally,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  matter  of  intemperance  among  the  Indians  might  be  given  considerable 
attention  at  these  meetings.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  lead  the  young  men 
from  companions  whose  associations  are  evil.  A  great  amount  of  good  could  be 
accompUsned  in  this  direction  if  the  young  people  of  the  reservation  were  closely 
united  and  making  an  organized  fight  against  this  growing  evil. 

On  the  Oneida  Reservation  there  was  at  one  time  a  branch  or  local  league  of  the 
Indian  Industries  League,  with  about  85  members  enrolled.  Very  interesting 
meetings  were  held  monthly.  Picnics,  sociables,  etc.,  were  given,  and  quite  an 
amount  of  money  was  thus  placed  in  the  treasury.  On  several  instances  this 
money  was  loaned  to  young  people  who  had  secured  positions  in  the  Indian  service 
and  had  not  sufficient  means  to  reach  the  place  of  appointment.  Other  sums  have 
^n  given  to  repairing  roads,  bridges,  public  well,  etc.,  on  the  reservation. 

There  are  in  several  of  our  schools  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
King's  Daughters  societies  that  are  doing  excellent  work  in  building  up  firm 
Christian  characters.  These  associations  might  be  further  extended  so  as  to  bring 
m  all  of  the  young  people  of  the  reservation. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  on  nearly  all  reservations  for  some  place  where  the 
young  people  may  meet  for  social  intercourse,  reading,  writing,  or  other  recrea- 
tion. At  many  places  the  dance,  baseball  game,  or  the  horse  race,  often  on  Sun- 
^y,  are  the  only  social  attractions  that  call  the  young  people  together.  On  the 
Piieiia  Reservation  it  is  proposed  to  meet  this  demand  by  the  erection  of  a  build- 
iiig  to  be  used  as  a  public  reading  room,  hall  etc.    Plans  for  such  a  building  have 
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been  formulated,  and  if  funds,  which  are  now  being  raised  b^  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, continue  to  increase,  another  year  will,  in  all  probability,  see  the  erection 
of  a  public  buildingto  be  used  for  a  reading  room,  writing  room,  and  for  other 
social  gatherings.  This  it  is  hoped  will  aid  in  keeping  the  young  people  from  evil 
associations  and  questionable  amusements  such  as  are  common  on  the  average 
Indian  reservation. 

No  employees  of  the  service  are  so  well  situated  to  do  valuable  work  among  the 
young  people  in  their  homes  as  the  field  matron  and  the  agency  farmer;  conse- 
quently too  great  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  these  employees. 
They  are,  or  should  be,  constantly  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the  reservation  and 
should  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  home  life  of  nearly  all  families.  In 
taking  an  active  interest  in  these  young  people  who  may  settle  on  the  reserve 
they  may  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  practical  results  that  others  could  noi 
attempt. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  returned  student  or  educated  young  Indian  to  seek 
every  opportunity  for  self-improvement.  While  you  were  students  these  <^por- 
tunities  sought  you.  Now  you  are  to  experience  radical  changes,  and  if  you  expect 
a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  life  you  must  exercise  every  effort  in  your  own 
behalf.  Your  paths  in  after  life  will  not  be  as  pleasant  and  as  smooth  as  those  of 
your  school  days;  you  will  meet  with  many  trials  and  discouragements.  In  tiie 
language  of  the  Good  Book,  **Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,*'  but  recollect  that 
the  noblest  men  America  has  produced  were  of  humble  origin,  fighting  their  own 
way  inch  by  inch  until  the  zenith  of  fame  was  reached  and  they  became  rulers  of 
our  nation. 


RELATION  OF  RETURNED  STUDENTS  TO  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS 
AND  RESERVATION  LIFE.' 

By  Supt.  Kate  W.  Cannon,  Ponca,  Okla. 

I  was  requested  to  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  social  features,  desirable 
devices  on  the  part  of  reservation  schools  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  returned 
students  to  take  an  interest  in  self-improvement,  but  the  Indian  parent,  the  Indian 
home,  the  returned  Indian  student,  and  the  reservation  Indian  scnool  are  so  closely 
allied  that  we  can  not  treat  of  the  subject  assigned  without  treating  of  all  these, 
to  some  extent.  Indian  nature  is  human  nature.  We  aro  all  alike  Gods  handi- 
work—some more  favored  than  others,  but  each  with  a  soul  to  be  saved— and  all 
alike  precious  in  His  sight.  There  are  many  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Indian, 
such  as  pride,  stolidity,  stubbornness,  craftiness,  and  many  others.  We  are  apt  to 
scorn  his  pride  without  taking  the  trouble  to  fathom  it.  These  attributes  are 
intensified  by  his  environments,  and  he  who  studies  these  environments  will  see 
just  cause  for  the  development  of  these  characteristics. 

1  freely  admit  that  most  of  the  reservation  Indians  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact are  loathsome  and  repulsive  in  appearance;  but  overcome  this  feeling  of 
repulsion  sufl&ciently  to  look  beneath  the  surface  into  the  character,  the  customs, 
traditions,  all  that  has  led  to  their  present  condition,  and  you  will  have  only  pity 
and  a  strong  desire  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lift  them  up. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  have  seen  examples  (though  I  would  they  were  few)  of  chil- 
dren educated  through  the  great  sacrifice  of  their  parents— noole  parents,  though 
illiterate,  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  an  education  themselves,  but  seeing 
the  value  of  it  and  willing  to  labor  that  the  children  might  have  the  advantage; 
taid  those  children  after  reaping  the  benefit  were  ashamed  of  their  parents  because 
of  their  ignorance  and  lack  of  so-called  culture.  Who  would  not  scorn  such  a 
child  as  lacking  the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood,  the  very  refinement  of  which  he 
boasts?  Yet  this  is  just  the  feeling  that  many  are  trying  to  instill  into  the  hearts 
of  returned  students,  or  rather  students  before  they  return,  not  intentionally, 
perhaps,  but  in  their  zeal  to  have  the  pupils  break  away  entirely  from  the  old  life 
they  overreach  the  mark. 

Filial  love  is  a  divine  attribute  planted  in  every  human  breast.  The  more  refined 
and  noble  the  nature,  the  stronger  this  attribute:  hence  I  believe  that  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,  as  well  as  those  who  have  returned  to  their  homes,  can  be  reached 
more  effectually  by  our  showing  a  due  respect  for  their  parents  and  their  homes, 
such  as  they  are,  than  by  treating  the  parents  as  though  they  had  no  rights  to  be 
resi>ected,  no  claims  upon  their  children,  no  claims  upon  us.  *'  Words  fitly  spoken 
are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver''  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  Indian  as 
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to  his  white  brother,  and  he  will  respond  quite  as  readily.  I  believe  that  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  returns  home  with  the  noble  purpose  of  helpmg 
the  home  people  to  a  better  life,  of  making  a  practical  use  of  knowledge  acquired 
at  school  by  making  home  more  like  a  home,  by  showing  the  parents  that  educa- 
tion has  not  robbed  them  of  their  child,  but  has  returned  to  them  a  better  one, 
one  who  is  not  only  able  to  provide  for  self,  but  is  also  able  to  assist  the  family —  , 
I  firmly  believe  that  one  such  student  will  do  more  for  the  race  than  one  who  goes 
out  from  school  into  the  world  to  make  a  place  for  himself.  I  am  sure,  too.  that 
such  a  one  will  have  more  difficulties  to  surmount,  will  require  a  stronger  will 
and  more  forceful  character,  and  will  also  receive  less  honor  and  commendation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  have  one  student  return  who 
could  be  induced  to  remain  or  go  out  into  the  world,  but  they  can  not  all  be 
induced.  Therefore  I  would  have  them  taught  in  our  schools — reservation  and 
nonreservation— to  obey  the  fifth  commandment.  I  would  have  them  taught  to 
respect  their  parents,  their  parents*  language,  and  their  parents'  customs,  inas- 
much as  these  are  a  part  of  the  parent.  At  the  same  time  I  would  have  them 
taught  that  the  Indian  lang^uage  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  them  in  life's 
work;  that  Indian  traditions,  customs,  etc.,  will  not  assist  in  caring  for  their 
property,  in  making  for  them  a  place  in  the  world,  or  in  making  citizens  of  them: 
tiiat  the  time  has  come  when  the  Indian  is  no  longer  to  be  an  Indian,  but  an 
American,  a  citizen  of  this  great  United  States.  Such  teachings  will  not  unfit 
him  for  his  place  in  the  world,  and  will  better  fit  him  for  his  place  on  the  reserva- 
tion while  it  remains  a  reservation. 

The  relation  or  duty  of  reservation  employees  to  reservation  life  and  to  returned 
students  involves  far  more,  I  fear,  than  most  of  us  are  ready  to  undertal^e.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  there  should  be  a  system  of  correspondence  between  super- 
intendents of  different  schools.  As  agents  and  superintendents  are  required  to 
report  such  pupils  as  are  ready  for  transfer  to  nonreservation  schools,  so,  too, 
these  superintendents  should  report  pupils  ready  to  return  home,  shonl  I  write 
personal  lettere  to  their  home  schools,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  welcome  for  them 
on  their  return. 

Being  thus  informed  it  is  for  us  to  see  that  they  receive  this  welcome.  First, 
merely  a  welcome  home,  an  interest  shown  in  what  interests  them,  a  welcome  to 
the  school,  and  an  effort  to  awaken  their  interest  in  our  school,  invitations  to 
attend  and  to  assist  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  the  Sabbath  evening  exercises.  When 
preparing  for  the  observance  of  holidays  or  any  special  occasions,  have  some  part 
m  which  their  assistance  will  be  a  great  favor.  This  should  not  be  done  hastily 
nor  spasmodically,  but  gradually,  step  by  step,  studying  the  way  carefully,  for 
thougn  it  all  sounds  so  easy  and  the  whole  problem  might  be  solved  so  beautifully 
on  pai)er,  the  difficulties  will  arise  just  the  same,  and  the  practice  seems  almost 
impossible,  or  at  least  very  discouraging.  Many  difficulties  arise  which  seemingly 
are  very  trivial,  yet  the  trivial  things  are  frequently  the  most  potent  factors  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  an  Indian  school  and  the  happiness  of  its  inmates. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  returned  Indian  student  is  very  reserved, 
sensitive,  and  somewhat  suspicious.  This  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity for  expanding  and  broadening  the  mind  by  personal  contact  and  intercourse 
in  society.  They  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  some  intended  offense  or  slight. 
They  have  little  conception  of  their  duty  toward  others,  but  think  only  of  the  duty 
of  others  toward  them. 

For  example,  should  a  programme  be  in  preparation  for  an  entertainment  and 
some  of  these  young  persons,  not  connected  with  the  school,  have  consented  to 
assist,  no  matter  how  important  their  part,  should  they  conceive  the  idea  that 
they  have  not  been  treated  just  right  or  that  it  required  too  much  effort,  they 
would  feel  no  responsibility  or  obligation  to  prepare  their  part;  would  not  for  a 
moment  consider  the  inconvenience  of  others.  Hence  I  say,  make  haste  slowly. 
Let  us  consider  well  these  trivial  (?)  things,  make  up  our  nunds  not  to  expect  too 
much,  but  to  make  due  allowance;  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  thus  prepared,  much 
can  be  accomplished. 

Should  the  suggestion  of  acquainting  reservation  employees  of  the  expected 
return  of  pupils  be  put  in  practice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  assist  such  pupils 
by  beginning  at  once. 

The  social  feature  is  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  these  children.  I 
think  one  evening:  in  each  week  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  It  should 
be  made  an  evening  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  when  teachers  and 
ptipils  come  together  on  an  equality,  for  a  purely  social  time.  One  evening  of  each 
month  let  the  young  people  of  the  reservation  be  invited.  I  would  have  one  teacher 
each  evening  to  act  as  hostess,  assisted  by  a  selected  numl)er  of  pupils.  Teach 
them  to  receive  and  be  received,  to  entertain  and  be  entertained,  to  have  pleasure 
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in  giving  pleasure  to  others.  I  would  have  the  one  in  charge,  always  assisted  by 
the  pupils,  arrange  for  the  entertainment  for  the  evening — games,  plays,  masic, 
readmgs,  or  whatever  they  can  devise — and  occasionally  serve  refreshments  to 
add  interest  and  give  instruction.  Here,  too,  must  we  be  on  the  alert.  I  believe 
there  is  no  position  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  that  we  be  and  do  what  we  teach 
.  as  in  an  Indian  school.  I  have  seen  in  one  evening  social  at  an  Indian  school  the 
teachings  of  perhaps  months  destroyed  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  few  thoughtless 
employees. 

I  think  we  should  be  provided  bountifully  with  the  popular  games,  both  for 
in  doors  and  out.  These,  too,  would  form  an  attraction  for  the  young  people,  as 
thev  will  greatly  miss  them  after  their  return  from  school. 

Then  would  follow  the  reading  circle  and  societies,  placed  last,  not  that  they  are 
least  in  importance,  but  because  of  their  great  importance. 

It  will  require  much  tact  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  members  of  reading  cir- 
cles. Christian  Endeavor  or  other  societies,  to  hold  the  interest  of  these  young 
people.  It  will  be  necessary  to  forget  self  to  some  extent  and  study  the  tastes  of 
those  about  us. 

It  will  be  much  easier  to  reach  students  just  returned  than  those  who  have  been 
home  for  some  time  and  become  discouraged.  Ride  over  a  reservation  or  go  to  an 
agency,  even,  and  they  will  be  pointed  out  to  you— here  young  men,  there  young 
women;  he  with  long  hair,  moccasins  on  his  feet,  a  blanket,  shawl,  sheet,  or  what- 
ever he  may  have  wrapped  about  him;  she  with  the  regulation  Indian  dress,  and  a 
shawl  over  her  head  ana  wrapped  about  her.  With  the  pointing  out  you  will  hear 
the  remark,  "That  is  a  returned  student — been  off  to  school  three,  five,  or  seven 
years  (as  the  case  may  be) ;  what  good  has  education  done  him?  "  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  remarks  will  be  made  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  spoken  of.  He  or  she 
will  be  perfectly  indifferent  in  appearance,  but  in  the  heart  only  another  wound, 
another  giving  way  to  discouragement.  And  no  doubt  he  asks  himself,  "  What  is 
the  use?^'  Just  such  remarks  and  the  accompanying  scorn,  added  to  the  home 
influence,  has  driven  many  a  young  person  back  to  the  **  blanket ''  and  to  the ' '  ghost 
dance." 

I  have  talked  recently  with  a  young  man  who  has  had  the  will  power  to  resist 
all  these  temptations  or  reservation  life.  His  trials  were  many,  with  little  assist- 
ance at  the  time  most  needed.  He  told  how,  when  homesick  and  discouraged  he 
went  to  visit  the  home  school ,  he  was  looked  upon  with  distrust— was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  welcome.  How  he  went  to  visit  his  relatives  and  was  told 
that  unless  he  did  as  they  did— be  an  Indian— he  need  not  remain;  and  so  he  felt 
like  an  outcast,  with  no  welcome  anywhere— with  every  inducement  offered  if  he 
would  go  back  to  the  old  life. 

He  told  also  of  a  cousin— a  young  girl— who  had  not  the  stren^h  he  had.  After 
graduating  at  Carlisle  and  taking  a  course  at  the  Nurse's  Training  School  in  Phil- 
adelphia, she  has  gone  back  to  Indian  customs  and  is  dancing  the  ghost  dance, 
simply  bscause  she  had  not  the  help  and  encouragement  she  should  have  had  at 
the  right  time  and  was  not  strong  enough  to  pars  through  the  ordeal  forced  upon 
her  by  her  people,  for  they  can  ostracise  one  of  their  own  more  cruelly  and  effectu- 
ally even  than  their  white  brothei*s. 

1  would  emphasize,  therefore,  that  we  be  very  careful  not  to  add  a  wound  to  those 
already  inflicted  upon  these  young  people,  and  not  to  criticise  too  harshly  their 
appearance,  but  give  words  of  encouragement  and  help,  for  though  in  appearance 
they  have  gone  back,  they  are  doing  far  better  than  if  they  had  never  been  to 
school. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  to  help  them  most  effectually  we  must  reach  the 
parents,  acquaint  ourselves  with  them,  gain  their  confidence  and  favor,  and  we 
will  have  far  better  opportunity  to  reach  their  children.  , 

DISCTTSSION.' 

Mrs.  Mary  Matthews,  Mescalero,  N.  Mex.: 

This  spring,  in  the  reservation  which  I  represent,  17  students  were  returned  from 
a  nonreservation  school.  The  school  employees  had  arranged  a  sociable  programme 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  in  the  first  paper  this  morning;  the  agent  had  arranged 
an  industrial  programme  like  one  suggested  by  the  second  paper.  He  had  ascer- 
tained when  the  students  would  return,, bad  provi4ed  land  and  farming  imple- 
ments, and  instructed  the  farmer  to  teach  them  farming.  He  said  that  he  would 
send  them  to  the  farthermost  part  of  the  reservation,  and  that  if  they  came  in  to 
take  part  in  our  sociable  programme  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  In<^ns  coming 
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from  the  Turkish  Springs  to  get  their  rations.  They  started  on  Wednesday, 
arrived  at  the  agency  Saturday,  drew  their  rations,  started  home  Sunday,  and 
arrived  there  in  time  to  start  back  for  rations  the  next  Saturday:  so  you  see  our 
programmes  clashed.  This  may  not  be  the  case  on  all  reservations,  but  I  think  it 
often  is  in  the  majority  of  reservations. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  heretofore  the 
selections  of  students  of  nonreservation  schools  have  been  haphazard'.  Superin- 
tendents come  to  the  reservations  and  select  the  halt,  maimed,  and  blind,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  physically.  For  instance,  I  will  mention  two  boys  who  have 
come  back  to  our  reservation:  One  returned  home  to  the  blanket  life;  he  was 
naturally  weak,  as  was  all  his  family,  and  could  not  resist.  The  other  one  is  now 
in  a  trusted  position  in  a  white  man's  employ  off  the  reservation.  When  the  new 
order  of  transferring  only  the  fittest  shall  be  successfully  enforced,  returned  pupils 
will  not  need  so  much  bolstering  up  and  will  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Supt.  G.  W.  Nellis,  Lower  Brule,  S.Dak.: 

I  believe  Mrs.  Matthews  has  struck  the  key  to  the  situation.  We  have  reports 
of  what  these  pupils  are  doing,  and  superintendents  are  often  strongly  condemned 
for  the  education  they  receive  in  these  schools.  There  would  not  be  this  cause  for 
criticism  if  it  were  not  for  the  selection  of  all  kinds  of  material.  Now  we  have 
some  rules  for  the  selections  and  they  are  lived  up  to.  One  of  I^Jie  first  questions 
now  asked  is.  Is  he  suitable  for  this  education?  And  with  the  proper  care  in  the 
selection  of  material  we  receive,  there  need  be  no  future  cause  for  criticism  and 
complaint. 

Supt.  Reuben  Perry,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.: 

I  believe  that  while  it  is  a  ffood  thing  for  the  Indian  to  have  a  high  ideal  as  to  the 
use  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  he  should  be  taught  to  believe  tnat  the  greatest 
crime  is  idleness,  and  that  they  should  follow  whatever  employment  or  vocation 
they  can  secure.  If  they  can  not  get  a  position  in  the  service  they  should  take 
something  else,  even  at  a  small  compensation. 

I  have  seen  but  very  little  of  the  returned  students,  but  I  know  of  one  of  whom 
I  am  proud.  He  first  failed  in  getting  employment,  so  went  heartily  to  work 
improving  his  mother's  house ;  afterwards  went  to  work  digging  ditohes.  He  thinks 
the  proi)er  thing  is  to  work,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  300  out  of  450  who  have  an  excellent  standing.  If  we 
will  examine  the  white  students,  I  wonder  if  we  will  find  as  large  a  per  cent  of 
good  and  excellent  pupils  and  doing  as  well  as  we  find  them  in  the  Hampton  schools. 

Supt.  J.  J.  McEoin,  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.: 

I  have  listened  to  the  papers  this  morning,  and  I  find  many  views  different 
from  my  own ,  but  they  were  all  helpful.  Among  the  pointe  made  in  the  first  paper 
which  I  especially  noted  was  this:  **  We  should  teach  the  children  to  love  their 
customs  ana  traditions." 

Where  I  am  located  at  present,  Fort  Mojave,  a  desert  waste,  bare  of  all  things 
beautiful  except  God's  blessed  sunlight,  its  magnificent  lights  and  shadows  resting 
upon  the  picturesque  mountains,  producing  colorings  of  such  magnificent  and 
dazzling  hues  that  if  transferred  to  canvas  would  not  be  thought  to  be  true  to 
nature;  I  wish  our  friend  might  go  out  where  she  could  see  and  visit  a  shack.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  with  stove  polish  all  over  their  faces;  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  them  and  asked  thenuif  they  preferred  to  be  a  negro  to  an  Indian;  if 
they  thought  them  to  be  higher  in  scale,  intellectually  and  socially,  than  they,  ete., 
but  they  would  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 

I  have  a  paper  in  my  pocket  in  relation  to  the  customs  and  traditions.  This 
was  written  by  a  boy,  but  of  course  it  has  been  revised;  this  you  will  understand 
from  the  language: 

There  are  many  practices  among  our  people  which  I  do  not  understand;  therefore  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  reasons  for  all  our  beliefs  or  tell  why  we  follow  certain  cnstoms.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  medicine  men,  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  how  we  dispose  of  oar  dead,  and  what 
we  believe  in  regard  to  the  fatare. 

The  power  of  healing  comes  to  the  Mojave  doctor  as  a  special  elf t  from  the  great  spirit.  No 
gaining  or  instmction  is  necessary:  they  are  born  to  do  that  work,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
it  In  addition  to  the  power  of  healing  the  medicine  men  command  the  rain  and  wind  with  the 
assurance  that  their  commands  wHibe  obeyed.  They  handle  rattlesnakes  with  safety,  and 
make  money  from  leaves. 

The  Mojave  doctor  never  visits  the  sick,  but  the  patient  is  brought  to  him.  He  questions  the 
patient  in  regard  to  his  dreams.  A  dream  of  being  in  the  water  shows  that  his  legs  are  not 
strong.    A  dream  of  wishing  to  drink  blood  or  kill  somebody  shows  a  sickness  in  the  stomach. 

The  medicine  men  cure  tneir  i>atient8  by  singing  songs,  blowing. upon  the  naked  body,  and 
sometimes  kneading  it.  No  medicine  or  herbs  are  used.  Each  sickness  requires  a  different 
^Q?  In  case  of  snake  bite  the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  drink  water.  In  some  other  kinds  of 
sickness  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat  com  or  foods  containing  salt. 

We  ask  the  doctor  when  he  begins  his  treatment  whether  the  patient  will  live  or  die.    As  long 
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as  ta9  tells  the  tmth  we  honor  and  respect  him.  If  many  of  his  patients  die,  it  is  beoauae  he  is  a 
bad  doctor,  so  we  think  he  should  be  Killed,  becanse  he  might  bring  much  sickness  among  the 
Mojaves.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  superintendent,  we  do  not 
kill  the  doctor,  although  he  is  unsuccessful.    He  is  paid  from  $5  to  $10  for  his  services. 

The  Mojaves  burn  their  dead.  A  hole  about  4  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep  ia  doA, 
over  which  the  flre  is  made,  and  in  which  the  ashes  are  buried  after  the  burning.  The  body  » 
always  placed  on  the  wood  with  the  head  to  the  south.  As  the  body  bums  the  garments  of  Gie 
dead  man  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  while  the  friends  take  off  their  own  clothes  and  bum  tbem, 
too.  as  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  for  the  spirit  to  wear  in  the  next  world. 

Horses  are  killed  for  its  uses  in  the  spirit  world.  The  flesh  of  the  horses  is  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  tribe. 

The  Moiaves  believe  that  burning  the  boay  liberates  the  spirit,  which  rises  in  the  smcdte 
Af  tor  floating  a  little  distance  in  the  air  it  comes  back.  It  sees  the  mdness  of  the  living  friends 
and  becomes  sad  itself,  and  goes  awav  again;  so  it  hovers  near  its  old  home  and  friends,  seeing 
all  without  being  seen,  crying  with  tne  friends  without  being  heard.  For  four  days  it  lin^cers. 
During  this  time  the  f rit^nds  continue  to  mourn.  They  eat  no  food  containing  salt.  This  con- 
tinuea  sadness  is  more  than  the  spirit  can  bear,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days,  with  the  horses 
and  clothes,  it  starts  for  the  spirit  land,  which  is  south  of  here. 

At  the  pass  between  this  and  the  spirit  land  it  is  met  by  the  gri'eat  spirit,  who  makes  for  it  a 
new  body  like  ours,  and  conducts  it  to  a  new  home.  There  it  wears  the  clothes  given  by  the 
friends,  uses  the  horses  killed  for  its  use,  toils  and  struggles  for  a  living  same  as  here.  The 
crops,  however,  are  never  planted  but  onc^,  the  roots  of  which  never  die.  After  a  certain  time 
the  spirit  dies  and  passes  to  another  land,  and  so  on  until  it  has  died  four  times,  and  then  it  is 
no  more. 

There  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment  for  a  good  or  bad  life  here.  All  go  to  the  same  place, 
live  together,  and  are  subject  tc  the  same  trials. 

Sometimes  in  the  burning  the  body  is  seen  to  sit  upright  in  the  flre.  This  is  a  sign  it  -wfJl 
become  an  owl  and  fly  about  at  nights. 

Now,  our  work  is  to  try  to  teach  them  not  <-o  love  their  traditions  and  customs- 
try  to  teach  them  to  respect  their  parents  and  n  Jt  their  cnstoms.  There  is  a  ^reat 
deal  of  filial  love  among  the  Indians  from  which  we  can  learn  mnch.  I  have  seen 
them  sit  with  their  children  in  perfect  silence  for  hours,  but  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  as  much  joy  as  oars  are  when  we  sit  with  our  arms  around  our  children  and 
our  lips  pressed  to  theirs. 

I  have  often  heard  this  remark,  and  it  makes  me  tired:  *'  The  children  are  clothed 
in  reservation  costumes,  and  are  falling  back  to  their  old  home  life."  We  often 
find  them  in  their  Indian  garbs,  but  there  is  ereat  improvement  in  their  hearts. 
Cultured  people  possessing  means  will  dress  well,  but  this  is  no  indication  of  tme 
culture  of  the  heart  and  mind.  We  must  not  forget  the  old  adage,  *  *  Fine  feathers 
do  not  make  fine  birds,"  and  I  do  not  call  this  falling  back  to  the  customs  of  their 
people  by  the  Indian  pupils  as  an  indication  of  no  advancement.  If  we  were  taken 
by  some  other  nation  whose  costumes  differed  from  ours,  as  China,  and  kept  in 
that  country  for  a  number  of  years,  compelled  to  wear  the  Chinese  costumes  and 
then  return  to  our  x)eople,  not  many  of  us  would  have  the  moral  courage  or  the 
desire  to  wear  the  Chinese  costumes  in  our  own  homes,  and  I  would  regard  it  as  no 
retrogade  movement  upon  our  part  to  assimie  the  costumes  of  our  fathers.  Should 
this  be  considered  a  mark  of  no  advancement  on  our  parts,  equally  unjust  would 
it  be  to  consider  it  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  Indian  work. 

The  next  point  particularly  noted  was  the  word  '*  discouragement,"  a  word  I 
dislike  very  much.  The  subject  yesterday,  **  Education  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  schools,"  is  one  of  great  breadth  and  scope,  and  would  fully  cover 
this  trait  of  character.  I  think  if  we  would  educate  them  to  be  true  men  and  true 
women,  we  would  not  hear  the  word  discouragement  so  often.  It  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  returned  students  to  become  discouraged.  I  know  of  many  who  nave 
secured  good  positions,  and  often  write  them  for  encouragement  and  advice,  which 
is  generally  forthcoming.  I  heard  from  one,  however,  who  was  receiving  $600  a 
vear.  He  wrote  that  he  was  discouraged,  and  what  should  he  do?  I  told  him  to 
hold  onto  his  position,  and  that  he  would  learn  as  he  worked,  and  was  all  the  time 
fitting  himself  for  a  better  position  when  the  opportunity  should  come  for  him  to 
obtain  one.    There  was  no  r^  cause  for  discouragement,  and  this  is  often  t^e  case. 


THE  RELATION  OF  RETURNED  STUDENTS  TO  RESERVATION 
SCHOOLS  AND  RESERVATION  LIFE.» 

By  Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell,  Shoshone,  Wyo.  ^ 

By  returned  students  we  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  all  ex-school  pupils, 
whether  from  reservation  or  nonreservation  schools.  We  would  consider  them  all 
in  one  class,  and  any  plan  that  we  would  have  to  proiwse  or  execute  to  make  them 
feel  the  active  sympathy  and  help  of  the  employees  of  the  reservation  schools 
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shotild  make  no  distdnction  except  when  we  consider  the  individual  advancement 
of  the  pupil.  We  all  know  that  it  is  nearly  universal  that  ex-pupils  are  expected 
or  at  least  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  when  they  leave  school.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  *reat  wrong. 

Several  years  ago,  speaking  to  General  Morgan,  then  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  of  the  large  sums  expended  for  Indian  education,  we  said  that  unless  some 
means  'were  adopted  to  follow  up  the  results  of  education,  to  say  the  least,  it  was 
money  placed  out  at  long-time  interest.  We  have  no  reason  to  change  our  views 
at  this  time.  The  seed  is  being  sown,  but  we  need  concerted  action  all  along  the 
line  to  reap  the  harvest. 

At  that  time  we  had  one  idea  in  mind,  and  we  would  not  abandon  it  now — that 
ot  appointing  outing  agents,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Indian  age£ts  and  school  super- 
intendents, snould  educate  and  build  up  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Indian  in  the 
comnmnities  outside  the  reserve,  find  i)eople  who  will  employ  Indians,  and  secure 
the  Indians  to  fill  the  places  so  found.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
even  while  urging  this  iaea,  that  the  great  majority  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  when 
they  leave  school,  go  to  their  homes  on  the  reserve,  and  any  practical  help  and 
encc^ura^ment  that  we  may  give  to  any  large  number  must  be  along  the  line  of 
their  unbuilding  there. 

Conditions  are  changing.  No  longer  does  the  Indian  live  by  himself  and  for  him- 
self; no  longer  have  we  a  wide  expanse  of  territory  uninhabited  by  the  white 
man.  but  on  every  side  and  in  every  State  and  Territory  where  we  have  the  Indian 
today  we  find  him  in  close  touch  with  his  white  neighbors;  in  many  places  we  find 
him  living  on  his  own  allotment,  competing  with  the  white  man  for  the  local  mar- 
kets, and  m  some  cases,  as  at  Shoshone,  we  find  him  changing  the  conditions  which 
have  long  existed  and  crowding  out  the  white  settler  by  taking  the  market  for  hia 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  products. 

In  order  to  obtain  success  in  our  work,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  educate  the 
Indian,  but  also  to  demonstrate  to  his  white  neighbors  that  there  is  some  good  in 
him;  and  in  order  to  receive  the  consideration  and  acknowledgment,  and  thus 
the  indirect  aid  of  these  people,  it  is  necessary  to  push  to  the  uttermost  any  plans 
that  may  be  devised  to  aid  ex-school  pupils  from  taking  backward  steps. 

When  we  read  the  daily  press,  we  see  nothing  but  words  of  praise  concerning 
our  Indian  schools.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  Indian  education  no  longer  attack 
our  school  system,  but  they  train  their  guns  upon  our  ex-school  pupils,  and  we  are 
often  told  that  they  all  go  back  to  the  blanket;  that  they  become  worse  as  a  result 
of  education,  and  the  correspondent  will  look  around  and  find  one  who  has.  and  he 
forthwith  points  him  out  as  a  type  of  all.  Should  one  commit  a  crime,  the  news 
is  heralded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  he  was  an  ex-school  pupil 
seems  to  add  to  the  enormity  of  his  oflfense.  When  a  bank  president  or  other 
trusted  officer  in  any  community  steals  his  millions,  does  the  press  tell  us  in  glar- 
ing headlines  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  or  Harvard?  We  must  meet  this,  and 
he  way  to  meet  it  is  to  not  stop  in  our  efforts  when  the  school  doors  have  closed 
upon  the  young  Indian. 

Just  what  to  do  is  a  question  that  is  in  its  very  nature  dependent  upon  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  upon  particular  reserves.  On  some  reservations  the  outing  sys- 
tem could  be  pushed  to  the  uttermost;  but  even  where  such  conditions,  exist  we 
must  remember  that  the  home  ties  of  all  people  are  strong,  and  as  the  whites  go 
home  after  graduation  from  school  or  college  and  from  there  start  out  in  life,  so 
must  we  expect  the  same  of  the  Indian. 

Work  must  be  provided  for  all  according  to  their  capabilities,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  measure  of  success  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  close  super- 
vision, and  they  should  have  the  feeling  that  they  have  the  sincere  sjrmpathy  of 
their  abettors. 

In  dealing  with  ex-school  pupils  we  need  plenty  of  fimmefis,  coupled  with  kind- 
ness. There  are  times  when  it  would  be  necessery  to  simply  say,  **  You  must;" 
but  should  that  time  come  it  is  very  essential  that  the  ex-pupil  realize  that  the  one 
who  says  so  has  not  only  the  authority,  but  is  also  imbued  with  the  desire  to  help 
and  aid  him. 

Reservation  life,  with  its  long  hair,  blankets,  dances,  and  superstitious  customs, 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  advance  the  Indian  along  the  line  of  civilization. 
Paint  and  feathers  must  be  interfered  with,  even  though  it  take  away  the  Indian's 
personal  rights.  The  blanket  stands  between  the  Indian  and  work.  The  blanket, 
with  long  hair  and  paint,  leads  to  dances  and  keeps  the  Indian  in  idleness  and 
wedded  to  his  old  superstitious  customs. 

The  Department  requires  that  the  Indian  police  shall  have  short  hair.  Why  can 
we  not  have  just  as  binding  a  rule  that  ex-schoolboys  shall  be  treated  the  same 
way?   It  was  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the  agent  at  Fort  Belknap  issued  an 
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order  that  all  the  Indians  of  his  reserve  shonld  cnt  their  hair.  Donbt  was  expreeaed 
as  to  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  order,  but  subsequent  events  convinced  the  doubters 
of  their  mistake.  He  refused  to  give  the  Indians  anything  save  rations  until  they 
cut  their  hair,  and  the  hair  was  cut. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppjy  all  ex-school  pupils  with  Government  positions,  and, 
where  it  is  convenient  to  do  this,  in  our  judgment,  for  some  time  to  come,  better 
results  will  be  obtained,  especiidly  at  ration  agencies,  by  the  transfer  of  capaUe 
Indians  to  positions  at  other  reserves  than  their  own. 

The  returned  students  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  reservation  schools  are  to 
them  a  haven  in  time  of  trouble.  They  should  feel  that  the  door  is  always  open 
to  them. 

Af  Shoshone  we  h^e  established  a  monthly  meeting  of  ex-school  pupils.  At 
the  first  meeting  we  had  27  attend.  At  the  second  meeting  the  number  was 
increased  to  between  80  and  40.  After  dinner  each  one  was  asked  to  relate  bow 
he  was  getting  along;  what  he  was  doing  in  the  way  of  farmine;  if  he  had  a 
house,  and  what  other  improvements  he  had  made.  They  were  men  talked  to; 
nr^ed  to  build  houses  ana  improve  their  farms;  to  be  careful  to  attend  to  their 
irrigation  at  the  proper  time,  and  asked  what  we  could  do  to  help  them.  They 
became  quite  enthusiastic.  All  of  those  who  attended  were  dressed  in  citizens* 
clothes— some  of  them  very  neatly.  At  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  we  felt 
that  they  had  been  benefited,  and  we  were  more  convinced  when  at  the  next  meet- 
ing the  number  attending  was  increased,  their  appearance  was  more  tidy,  and 
some  seven  or  eight  were  added  to  those  who  had  cut  their  hair,  although  the 
question  of  hair  cutting  had  not  been  mentioned  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Reservation  school  employees  should  not  only  have  the  cordial  support  and  aid 
of  the  agent,  but  they  should  also  have  the  sympathy  and  substantial  help  of  the 
employees  of  the  nonreservation  schools.  In  many  ways  they  could  help.  They 
have  means  at  their  disposal  which  are  denied  the  reservation  schools.  Then 
they  are  more  in  touch  with  civilization  and  obtain  aid  from  an  appreciative 
public  that  is  denied  to  those  of  us  remote  from  such  influences. 

The  question  of  girl  pupils  at  most  reserves,  as  with  us  at  Shoshone,  is  a  difficult 
one.  Sne  is  harder  to  reach  after  leaving  school,  and  we  can  see  no  better  way 
than  by  increasing  the  number  of  field  matrons,  who  should  not  only  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  the  work  of  lifting  out  of  barbarism  into  civilization  the  women 
of  the  Indian  camps,  but  also  see  to  it  that  those  who  have  been  uplifted  at  school 
do  not  relapse,  and  that  they  are  protected  from  their  relatives. 

The  Indian  girl  leaves  school  a  fairly  good  cook,  and  she  knows  how  to  wash 
and  iron  neatly,  and  has  learned  much  of  the  comforts  of  home  life.  She  only 
needs  some  one  to  stand  by  her— to  second  her  in  her  desire  to  improve  the  family 
life  of  her  people.  We  can  not  estimate  the  value  of  a  conscientious,  self-denyinfl[ 
field  matron,  who  goes  from  house  to  house  teaching  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
our  pupils. 

Another  influence  that  has  drawn  the  returned  students  of  Shoshone  closer  to 
our  school  has  been  the  establishment  of  our  little  school  paper,  The  Indian  Guide. 
In  each  monthly  issue  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  say  words  of  encouragement  and 
good  cheer  concerning  a  number  of  ex-pupils  and  mail  copies  to  them. 

At  Shoshone  the  effect  of  education  upon  reservation  life  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  the  more  than  2.000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  this 
year,  more  than  one-half  is  cultivated  by  those  who  have  at  some  time  in  their 
lives  attended  school.  In  this  way,  too,  we  may  account  for  the  Arapahoes  being 
ahead  of  the  Shoshones  in  agricultural  pursuits,  inasmuch  as  in  years  past  the 
Arapahoes  were  more  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  as  a  result 
have  among  them  more  ex-school  pupils. 

Is  it  well  to  educate  the  pupils  out  of  reservation  life  if  they  have  to  return  to 
that  life?  And  then,  if  they  are  allowed  to  drift  for  themselves  after  their  return? 
This  can  be  answered  by  simply  a&jing  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  drift 
for  themselves,  but  should  be  made  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  education,  and 
should  continue  to  feel  that  others  have  an  interest  in  them  besides  those  of  their 
people,  who  would  have  them  return  to  their  old  habits  of  life. 

DISCUSSION.* 

Supt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson,  Nev. : 

I  wish  to  say  this:  I  believe  that  there  are  two  conditions  which  if  they  can  be 
complied  with  will  work  a  complete  transformation  or  revolution  among  the 
Indians,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  be  returned  students  or  whether  they  be 
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Indians  who  have  always  practiced  the  tribal  relations;  and  one  of  these  is* the 
financial  condition,  a  condition  backed  by  the  United  States  Government;  and 
the  other  is  that  the  men  placed  in  charge  of  these  Indians  shonld  understand  the 
methods  to  raise  the  Indians  above  their  present  mode  of  life. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  Blackf  oot  Indians  some  ten  years  ago.  These  Indians 
at  that  time  without  a  single  exception  wore  blankets*  long  hair,  and  lived  in 
tepees;  ttiey  didn't  have  a  house;  there  was  not  a  single  head  of  cattle  on  the 
reservation;  they  were  cursed  with  the  Indian  pony;  they  owned  from  50  to  100 
per  capita.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Indian  on  the  reservation  that  wears  long  hair,  not  a  single  one  who  wears  a 
blanket.  Two  years  ago  they  sold  $30,000  worth  of  beef  and  last  year  they  sold 
$40,000  worth.  Nearly  all  now  have  houses.  The  cattle  I  spoke  of  are  not  owned 
by  the  community;  they  are  owned  by  individuals  and  have  individual  brands, 
lich  one  of  those  Indians  has  a  certain  amount  of  cattle,  and  in  the  aggregate 
last  year  they  sold  $40,000  worth  of  beef.  They  are  dispensing  with  the  ponies. 
They  are  raising  something  now  that  is  of  some  advant^e  to  them. 

What  was  it  that  brought  about  this  change?  It  was  money  and  a  man  spend- 
ing it  that  knew  how.  Ten  years  ago  a  commission  negotiated  a  treaty  with  these 
Indians  for  a  side  of  the  eastern  portion  of  their  reservation;  since  that  time,  I 
think  in  1894,  another  treaty  was  negotiatea  for  the  sale  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  reservation.  Under  that  treaty  I  think  the  land  sold  for  over  a  million,  to  be 
paid  in  annual  instalbnents;  this  year  they  drew  the  last  installment.  The  money, 
of  course,  was  applied  to  their  use  and  it  has  brought  them  up  to  this  standard. 

I  am  acquainted  with  another  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Piute  Indians,  in  Nevada. 
They  are  located  on  two  reservations,  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  and  Walker 
River  Reservation.  Of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  I  know  little.  Of  the 
Walker  River  Reservation  I  know  a  little  more.  The  condition  of  the  Walker 
River  Reservation  is  worse — as  bad,  if  not  worse— than  the  Blackf  oot  Reservation, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Indians  come  in  contact  with  a  certain  class  of  white  people 
and  Chinese  which  has  worked  wonders  in  their  degradation.  These  white  people 
and  Chinese  sell  whisky  to  these  Indians,  and  the  Chinamen  also  have  opium  to 
sell,  and  most  of  the  women  become  debauched,  whisky-drinking,  opium-smoking 
fiends.  They  have  left  the  reservation  and  gathered  in  the  small  towns,  and  they 
have  these  habits  upon  them,  which  it  will  require  years  to  overcome;  but  it  can 
be  overcome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blackfoot  Vidians.  They  have  20,000  acres  of 
land  they  can  farm,  and  if  the  Government  will  furnish  the  money  to  build  a  dam 
in  the  river,  to  build  an  irrigation  ditch,  and  place  water  upon  the  land,  these 
Indians  can  be  brought  to  that  reservation  and  can  be  civilized. 

Tlie  idea  that  an  Indian,  because  he  has  grown  up  under  certain  conditions  of 
life,  under  the  requirements  of  that  life  has  taken  upon  himself  certain  habits  that 
can  not  bo  improved  is  erroneous.  When  I  took  charge  of  this  reservation  last 
March,  I  told  these  people  of  their  condition,  the  condition  of  their  friends  scattered 
from  town  to  town,  and  tried  to  point  out  to  them  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  get  a 
dam  in  the  river  and  get  a  ditch  built  for  them.  Since  that  time  not  less  than  100 
Indians  have  come  to  me  and  asked  the  privilege  of  going  to  that  wild  tract  and 
clearing  it  up.  I  told  them  I  did  not  want  them  to  do  it,  because  heretofore  the 
Indians  have  taken  up  land  to  suit  themselves,  sometimes  square,  sometimes 
oblong,  sometimes  three-cornered,  or  any  other  way,  and  I  wanted  it  surveyed  into 
square  tracts,  and  then  jplace  them  on  a  tract  of  land.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Government  will  furnish  means,  those  Indians  will  assist  in  putting  that  dam  into 
the  river;  they  will  assist  in  building  the  irrigating  ditch.  I  believe  that  they  see 
their  condition  and  are  anxious  to  rise  above  it.  They  are  anxious  to  go  sdiead 
and  inaprove  the  land  and  improve  themselves. 

The  Washoe  Indians  are  located  in  Carson  Valley  and  towns  about  Carson.  We 
Know  all  those  little  places,  and  the  condition  of  those  Indians  is  even  worse  than 
that  of  the  Piutes.  They  never  had  any  relations  with  the  Government.  They 
were  always  peaceable  Indians.  If  they  had  taken  a  few  white  scalps,  the  Govern- 
ment would  nave  put  them  on  a  reservation,  but  they  helped  fight  for  the  whites  and 
the  consequence  is  they  have  not  a  foot  of  ground:  they  have  not  anything;  they 
hve  on  jack  rabbits  and  sagebrush.  There  is  no  salvation  for  that  tribe  of  Indians. 
I  have  about  75  or  80  of  their  children  in  school,  and  the  returned  students  of  that 
tribe  of  Indians  I  feel  sorry  for.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them;  it  is  a  puz- 
de  to  me,  but  if  they  had  a  reservation  to  go  to,  and  that  reservation  properly 
nandled,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Superintendent  S.  M.  McCowan,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Why  should  those  people  need  a  reservation?    Why  should  they  not  be  put  into 
the  school  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  they  are  able  to  go  out  into  the  world? 
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Superintendent  Mead: 

Why  are  there  so  many  people  ont  in  the  world  trying  to  make  a  living,  tramp- 
ing np  and  down  the  country  from  ocear  to  ocean?  We  have  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them  trying  to  ma^e  a  living  who  can  not  do  it.  We  can  not  expect  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  has  out  half  an  education  to  stand  alone,  to  go 
into  the  world  and  keep  up  with  a  class  of  civilized  and  educated  people.  That  is 
impossible.  We  have  got  to  take  care  of  thesepeople.  You  can  not  expect  them 
to  stand  alone.    They  have  not  got  the  base.    We  must  take  care  of  these  children. 

Superintendent  McCowan: 

It  IS  no  more  necessary  to  do  it  than  to  take  care  of  the  black  race  or  white  race. 

Superintendent  Mead: 

If  It  is  in  our  power  to  raise  these  people  who  are  below  us  intellectually,  it  is 
our  duty  to  raise  them  up. 

Superintendent  McCowan: 

It  18  our  duty  to  help  them  climb;  it  is  not  our  duty  to  lift  them  up. 

Superintendent  Mead: 

I  understand  that.  We  are  not  helping  them  to  climb  up  when  we  are  taking 
them  out  into  the  world  and  telling  them  to  go  to  the  devu,  or  to  do  what  they 
have  a  mind  to.  Our  business  is  to  educate  the  people  so  they  can  stand  alone; 
but  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  they  have  not  the  mental  force  to  do 
this  themselves;  then  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  of  them  until  they  can  stand  alone, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  generation  or  two  generations,  but  it 
will  take  generation  after  generation,  and  it  is  this  Gt>vemment's  business  to  do  it. 

Superintendent  McCowan: 

I  want  to  take  issue  on  that  point;  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  give;  it  has  always  been  hem,  help,  give,  give— give  by  tne  right  hand  and  tiie 
left  It  has  seemed  that  all  tnat  was  necessary  to  get  at  the  public  crib  was  to 
have  a  red  skin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  method  has  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  case 
after  case;  the  proof  is  so  conclusive  that  nothing  else  should  be  necessary  to  prove 
it  a  failure.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  superintendent  who  has  charge  of 
Indians  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  reservation  and  that  school  farm.  N  o  w,  in 
the  case  of  your  Blackf oot  Indians,  why,  instead  of  giving  them  lumber,  not  teach 
them  to  m^e  bricks?  There  is  not  a  place  in  the  United  States  where  you  can  not 
make  brick,  and  a  brick  house  is  as  good  as  a  wooden  one,  and  the  brick  could  be 
made  by  the  Indians  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  c^l  on  the  United  States 
Government  to  give  them  lumber.  Instead  of  getting  the  Government  to  build 
ditches,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  get  a  competent  man— farmer,  or 
some  other  man  who  understands  building  ditches— and  to  take  the  Indians  out 
and  build  that  ditch  with  Indian  labor.  You  have  done  something  when  you  have 
done  that.  You  have  not  done  anything  when  you  have  given  the  Indian  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  red  man  should  not  be  carried  up  to  just 
as  high  a  plane  of  civilization  as  the  white  if  properly  handled,  but  you  can  not 
do  it  by  giving  money  and  giving  houses,  and  making  him  a  pauperized  dependent. 

Bamett  St  ill  well,  Yainax,  Oreg. : 

The  returning  students  in  time  will  be  the  leaders  on  every  reservation.  Nearly 
every  student  that  comes  back  brings  some  trade  with  him.  They  are  harness 
makers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  as 
the  Indians  become  more  civilized  these  young  returning  students  will  be  in 
demand.  We  may  call  them  new  Indians.  As  they  become  more  numerous  the 
older  and  nonprogressing  Indians  will  drop  out,  and  they  will  take  their  places  as 
leaders  on  the  reservation. 

Supterintendent  F.  C.  Campbell,  Fort  Peck,  Mont. : 

The  subject  of  reservation  students  of  the  reservation  and  Indian  homes  should 
be  discussed,  I  think,  in  reference  to  the  pupils  in  the  reservation  school  as  well 
as  the  returned  students  from  nonreservation  schools.  We  try  to  bring  our 
school  as  nearly  in  contact  with  the  homes  as  possible. 

In  some  instances  the  reservations  are  very  large,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
into  contact  with  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  while  we  can  not  bring  our  school 
very  much  in  contact  with  them,  we  try  as  much  as  possible  to  bring  the  parents 
of  tne  children  in  contact  with  the  school.  For  instance,  when  we  have  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  school,  we  make  it  a  specialty  to  invite  those  parents  who  have 
children  taking  part  in  the  exercises  to  be  present.  We  make  them  a  special 
invitation,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  do  not  come.  They  enjoy  it  very  much  to  see 
their  children  doing  the  very  least  thing.  A  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  together  will 
sing  a  song,  and  if  it  is  possible  we  will  get  the  parents  of  all  those  children  i)res- 
ent,  and  they  appear  to  like  it  very  much. 
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We  had  one  little  girl  of  the  school  speak  and  she  would  try  to  speak  as  loud  as 
possible.  Her  father  did  not  come  to  hear  her,  and  she  came  to  me  and  said  that 
she  had  spoken  loud  and  that  her  father  did  not  come.  She  seemed  to  be  very- 
much  disappointed.  The  next  exercises  we  had  the  same  little  girl  recite  again, 
and  I  went  personally  to  her  father  and  asked  him  to  come.  He  came,  and  the 
little  girl  was  very  much  pleased  and  the  father  was  very  much  pleased,  and  in. 
that  way  we  try  to  bring  the  parents  in  touch  with  the  school. 

In  regard  to  returned  students  I  think  the  results  are  very  good.  I  will  recite 
one  instance  of  a  young  Indian  man  who  had  just  returned  from  an  eastern  school. 
I  think  be  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  military  discipline  of  his  school.  His  father 
and  mother  met  him  at  the  station,  but  he  did  not  understand  them  to  talk  with 
them,  having  forgotten  his  own  language,  and  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  remain  in  our  school.  Of  course  he  said  he  would  like  to  get  work 
with  payif  possible.  We  put  him  to  work  putting  in  our  hay,  and  at  heavy,  hard 
work.  His  parents  wanted  him  to  come  home,  but  he  would  not  go  home,  and  it 
was  a  question  in  our  minds  whether  he  was  slighting  his  parents.  He  asked  me 
to  indorse  an  order  for  him  at  the  trader's  store,  giving  the  amount  of  his  wages 
due  him  to  his  mother  that  she  might  subsist,  and  it  was  in  that  way  that  he  was 
in  sympathy  with  his  mother.  He  afterwards  got  a  position  in  the  agency  at  $80 
a  month,  and  still  makes  his  home  at  the  school,  having  regular  detailed  work  and 
other  duties  at  the  agency  stores.    Certainly  this  is  not  an  unfavorable  result. 


EDUCATION   FOR  TRUE  MANHOOD   AND  WOMANHOOD  IN  INDIAN 

SCHOOLS. » 

By  Snpt.  P.  F.  Avery,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

It  may  be  immediately  assumed  that  true  manhood  and  womanhood  are  the 
supreme  i>ersonal  results  to  be  striven  for  in  all  educational  effort;  and,  it  may 
also  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  there  can  be  nothing  essentially  peculiar  about 
their  development  in  Indian  schools. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  such  schools  for  a  few  years  will  agree,  I  believe, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  factors  of  Indian  education  are  the  pupil's  personal  charac- 
teristics, rather  than  that  of  the  environment  into  which  he  almost  inevitably 
returns  as  soon  as  he  leaves  us,  its  problems  are  essentially  similar  to  those 
encountered  in  white  schools. 

Of  course  there  are  some  differences  between  Indian  and  white  children — dif- 
ferences of  capacity  and  disposition,  of  aptitude  and  instinctive  preference.  Ages 
of  divergent  life  could  not  fall  to  result  in  some  dissimilarities  of  nature.  And 
yet,  in  respect  to  all  that  is  really  fundamental,  there  is  certainly  essential  kin- 
ship and  likeness.  Otherwise  there  could  be  no  reasonableness  or  hope  in  working 
for  similar  results. 

And  just  m  this  connection  there  is  to  be  noted.  I  think,  a  fact  of  primary 
importwice  relative  to  the  personal  attitude  toward  the  work  and  toward  Indians 
of  those  who  enter  Indian  schools  as  employees.  Fortunately,  those  who  believe 
that  the  only  good  Indians  are  dead  Indians  are  not,  as  a  class,  attracted  to  the 
school  service.  But  those  who  have  or  who  acquire  less  pronounced  antipathy 
are  not  wholly  excluded;  and  nothing  else  can  make  so  absolutely  impossible 
the  establishment  of  those  silently  helpful  relations  which  may  be  the  best  part 
of  an  education.  The  x>er8on  who  feels  it  should,  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty, 
get  out  of  the  service  or  very  rapidly  get  rid  of  the  feeling;  for,  even  when  it  is 
expressed  in  what  is  intended  for  beautiful  condescension  and  helpfulness,  it  doesn't 
help,  but  hinders;  does  not  aid  in  desirable,  but  in  undesirable  development. 

Turning  from  the  factor  of  inherited  character,  that  of  environment,  present 
and  future,  is  unquestionably  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Indian  education,  simply  because  the  environment  itself  is  peculiar;  that 
is,  because  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  general  conditions  of  civilization.  And 
even  if  it  was  intrinsically  much  more  desirable  as  a  special  environment  than  it 
is.  probably  it  would  remain  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  special  and  artificial. 
For,  in  being  that,  it  is  necessarily  narrow,  and  necessarily  in  process  of  being 
^ped  out,  and  life  is  usually  broad  only  when  its  general  conditions  are  broad. 
Character  is  usually  stable  only  when  it  is  built  on  consciousness  of  natural  and 
Permanent,  rather  than  artificial  and  temporary,  arrangements  and  problems. 
The  nature  of  things  does  not  anywhere  know  any  **  reservations  "  and  does  not 
attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  them.  It  simply  attempts  to  wipe  them  out  and  even- 
tually does  so. 
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But,  in  the  meantime,  education  has  to  attempt  that  which  the  nature  of  things 
does  not — has  to  attempt  to  secure  adjustment  to  conditions  which  are  artificial 
and  temporary;  and  it  must  either  do  this  or  be  in  very  large  measure  a  failure. 
There  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion  that  I  know  of.  Failure  may  be  explained, 
and  possibly  condoned,  but  it  remains  failure  to  the  end  of  time  ana  knowledge. 

The  results  achieved  are  not  all  failure.  Perhaps  not  all  that  seems  failure  is  so 
entirely  such  as  it  appears.  Certainly  there  is  some  very  admirable  and  eucour- 
aging  success  and  it  is  being  achieved  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  Some  of  us  think  so, 
anyhow,  and  yet  there  are  none,  I  believe,  who  will  not  admit  that  there  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  at  least  seeming  failure,  which  is  likewise  being  achieved  in  all  kinds 
of  schools.  And,  including  myself  in  the  remark,  I  think  that  perhaps  we  are 
much  too  willing  to  explain  and  condone  our  failures  by  blaming  someone  el^e.  or 
by  reference  to  circumstances  beyond  our  control.  * '  It  always  remains  true  that 
if  we  had  been  greater  circumstances  would  have  been  less  against  us."  That  if 
we  had  been  wiser  and  been  better  we  might  have  defeated  that  which  defeated 
us;  that  if,  for  instance,  the  boy  who  returned  to  the  reservation  and  failed  had 
been  educated  as  perhaps  he  might  have  been  educated,  he  would  not  have  returned, 
or  would  not  have  failed. 

As  long  as  reservations  exist  and  as  long  as  we  know  from  the  first  that  most  of 
our  pupils  are  almost  certaimly  going  out  into  them  as  soon  as  they  leave  school 
(unless  we  can  so  educate  them  that  they  will  never  do  so),  I  don't  know  how  Mre 
are  going  to  essentially  condone  our  failures  by  saying,  **  Oh,  the  reservation  did 
it."  The  serious  truth  of  it  is  that  our  pupil  who  returned  to  the  reservation  and 
failed  there  would,  probably,  on  his  own  resources,  have  done  so  quite  as  promptly 
and  completely  elsewhere,  and  that  before  he  failed  we  failed  in  educating  him. 
Manhood  and  womanhood  of  any  very  valuable  grade  are  not  absolutely  dependent 
on  temporary  environment.     "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

Reservations  are  not  all  as  bad  as  they  are  indiscriminately  pictured  as  being. 
I  should  rather  turn  a  boy  or  a  girl  adrift  on  the  worst  one  I  ever  saw  than  in  the 
slums  of  any  large  city;  and  the  latter  are  the  environment  into  which  we  are 
sending  more  boys  and  girls  from  our  white  schools  every  year  than  there  are 
Indian  youth  in  this  broad  land.  Tales  of  thwarted  desire  to  labor  at  home,  and 
of  other  injustice  and  oppression,  are  not  always  truthful.  Agency  and  agency 
infiuences  are  not  always  unfriendly  or  otherwise  than  helpful;  and  if  they  were, 
manliness  and  womanliness  are  not  matters  of  assistance,  but  of  character— of 
character  which  education  is  supposed  to  develop,  and  ought  to  develop — which, 
if  it  does  not  develop,  it  is  simply  a  failure,  and  can  only  be  called  an  education  in 
some  partial  or  vicious  sense.  It  is  only  too  sadl^  true  that  it  does  not  always 
develop  such  character,  even  in  white  schools,  with  pupils  who  never  heard  of 
reservations,  and  will  never  return  to  them. 

And  after  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  evil  of  reservations;  after 
admission  has  been  made  that  they  are  evil,  that  they  are  artificial  and  should  be 
wiped  out  or  assimilated  into  the  general  condition  of  things,  it  seems  eminently 
appropriate  to  consider  briefly,  at  least,  that  wider  environment  into  which  we 
want  them  assimilated  and  in  which  we  assume  that  the  problems  which  perplex 
us  will  be  solved. 

Remembering  that  the  supreme  problem  of  education  is  simply  the  development 
of  symmetrical  manhood  and  womanhood,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  out  in  this  wider 
environment  these  are  easily  attainable,  that  consideration  will  justify  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  task  of  wiping  out  the  restricting  artificial  conditions. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  glaringly  apparent  that  even  beyond  the  influence 
of  reservations,  and  even  in  effects  upon  character  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  Indian  heredity,  practically  the  same  methods  of  education  as  those  we  are 
employing  are  producing  essentially  the  same  results,  including  perhaps  similar 
percentages  of  success  and  failure,  then  the  inference  certainly  will  be  that  prob- 
ably the  major  part  of  our  attention  had  better  be  given  to  the  methods  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  major  part  of  our  effort  to  the  development  of  manliness  and  woman- 
liness which  will  be  such  in  any  environment,  which,  in  other  words,  will  stand 
alone  if  need  be.  And  a  rapid  glance  at  certain  broad  conditions  out  in  the  world, 
to  which  we  so  often  refer  our  pupils,  is  not  wholly  reassuring. 

There  is  no  question  that  education,  or  what  we  have  deemed  such,  is  becoming 
both  more  elaborate  and  more  widely  diffused.  Opportunities  for  acquiring  it,  and 
acceptance  of  those  opportunities,  are  enormously  extending,  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  average  solution  of  the  problems  of  character  is  increasingly  satisfactory. 
The  ratio  of  criminals  to  population  is  steadily  increasing,  and  a  further  significant 
fact  in  that  condition  is  that  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is  lower  in  our  penitentia- 
ries than  it  is  outside  of  them.  The  ratios  of  suicide  and  insanity  are  growing 
faster  than  any  good  that  can  be  named,  unless  United  States  census  reports  are 
absolutely  misleading.    Even  the  ratios  of  pauperism,  of  deafness,  of  blindness,  of 
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idiocy  are  all  increasine.  In  other  words,  there  is  simply  increasing  failure  to 
solve  the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  this  is  true  in  spite  of  all  that  may  quite 
truthfully  be  said  on  another  side  of  the  question. 

Civilization  is.  in  unnumbered  respects,  advancing.  Knowledge  is  undoubtedly 
broadening  and  deepening.  Manners  are  softening  and  rehning.  Governments 
are  becoming  more  liberal  and  humane.  Science  and  art  are  making  unprece- 
dented progress  and  are  being  unprecedentedly  utilized  in  furthering  average  con- 
venience and  comfort.  It  would  seem  that  over  even  the  dark  places  of  earth  the 
star  of  hope  might  be  ascending.  And  yet,  if  insanity  is  increasing,  if  despair  is 
increasing,  if  crime  is  increasing,  if  not  only  the  number,  but  the  ratio,  of  those 
for  whom  life  is  an  absolute  failure  is  increasing,  it  may  certainly  be  questioned 
whether  average  education  is  a  success,  whether  that  Kingdom  of  Qod  for  which 
we  pray  and  which  it  is  the  highest  office  of  education  to  establish  is  really  being 
developed  as  a  fact  of  average  human  consciousness  and  conduct. 

I  do  not  introduce  these  considerations  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  seem 
to  me  fundamental  to  the  subject.  If  education  for  manhood  and  womanhood 
has  not  to  do  with  these  things,  I  do  not  know  with  what  it  has  to  do;  for  the 
problems  so  brought  into  view  are  simply  those  of  the  environment  into  which 
those  whom  we  are  educating  will  sooner  or  later  be  pushed;  into  which  we  are, 
in  fact,  trying  to  push  them.  They  are  problems  which  even  now.  directly  and 
indirectly,  anect  reservation  life  in  unnumbered  ways,  and  will  increasingly  do 
80.  And  in  the  last  analysis  they  are  simply  problems  of  character— of  life;  the 
failure  or  success  of  which  is  measured  in  terms  of  character. 

Yet,  *  *  He  that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it. "  Shall  lose  it,  I  infer,  if  he  makes 
saving  it  his  direct  and  principal  business.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  words 
which  seem  to  me  so  profound  a  statement  of  one  of  the  laws  of  that  development 
which  we  call  the  growth  of  character;  that  it  must  come,  not  by  observation, 
not  obtrusively,  not  by  taking  thought,  not  by  strenuous  effort  for  its  direct  achieve- 
ment, but  by  self-forgetting  labor  for  other  results,  results  outside  of  self;  that  he 
who  makes  his  life  a  matter  of  direct  self-seeking,  even  though  his*search  be  for 
graces  of  mind  and  character,  will  never  find  the  most  valuable  of  those  graces; 
that  selfishness  is  suicide;  that  God  is  love. 

I  fear  that  I  can  only  imperfectly  indicate  the  relation  which  this  seems  to  me  to 
have  to  education  and  educational  methods,  but  that  it  has  almost  a  determining 
relation  I  am  convinced.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  yet  realized  the  extent  to 
which  our  schools — and  all  schools — should  be  practical;  the  extent  to  which  they 
should  be  an  organic  part  of  general  environment,  not  reservations  hedged  away 
from  it,  invested  with  artificial  conditions,  and  devoted  to  the  solving  of  imitation 
problems  and  the  incidental  elaborate  development  of  self -consciousness.  I  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  even  yet  recognized  otherwise  than  very  incompletely  in  our 
methods  the  most  fundamental  laws  of  growth. 

The  skill  which  comes  of  labor  for  objective  results,  not  of  labor  for  the  skill, 
is  that  which  is  valuable.  The  knowledge  which  comes  of  converse  with  facts  in 
some  instinctive  or  purposeful  struggle  for  ulterior  ends  is  that  which  becomes 
an  organic  part  of  us.  And  that  broader  fact  which  we  call  character  is  simply 
the  sum  of  narrower  results  in  consciousness  which  have  become  organic. 

I  would  like  to  be  very  plain  on  this  point  if  I  can.  I  question  whether  it  is 
hesttohavea  boy  so  much  as  saw  a  stick  of  wood  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  to  saw  it.  The  skill  to  be  acquired  may  be  more  important  than  the 
objective  result;  but  the  attitude  of  mind  so  taken  is  more  important  than  either. 
That  attitude  is  the  fact  which  will  become  organic  in  consciousness.  If  he  can  see 
that  he  does  the  work  merely  as  his  appropriate  share  of  labor  for  results  made 
necessary  or  desirable  by  the  general  constitution  of  things,  such  skill  as  he  can 
acquire  will  come;  sooner  or  later,  pleasure  in  performance  will  also  come,  and 
added  to  them  will  be  a  fact  of  growth  which  will  be  more  important  than  skill 
and  more  important  than  pleasure.  He  may  not  be  conscious  of  it.  Probably  he 
will  be  absorbed  in  willing  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  other  results.  But 
it  will  not  have  failed  to  come. 

Certainly  this  does  not  mean  that  work  should  not  "be  arranged  with  reference 
to  its  educational  value.  It  means  that  it  should  be  arranged  wholly  with  refer- 
ence to  its  educational  value,  and  that  such  value  should  be  determined  by  more 
^ndamental  considerations  than  such  as  relate  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
^ge  and  skill,  though  by  no  means  excluding  these.  The  labor  which  is  mere 
Jr^dgery — which  he  or  she'who  does  it  can  not  see  or  feel  to  be  necessary  or  desira- 
ble otherwise  than  because  of  a  very  artificial  condition  of  things  from  which  he 
^n  presently  escape  by  *•  graduation  "  or  otherwise— the  work  which  anj^one  is 
Tequired  to  perform,  chiefly  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  learn  to  perform  it,  and 
piay  acquire  habits  of  industry,  etc..  may  result  in  knowledge  after  a  while  and 
^  skill,  but  it  may  also  result  in  unconscious  and  inconspicuous  effects  in  char- 
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acter  which  will  presently  make  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  no  i)artictilar  value 
or  account,  especially  unless  there  shall  happen  to  be  found  for  their  use  or  dis- 
play similar  fields  to  those  in  which  they  were  acquired.  And  even  then  their 
real  values  may  be  questioned. 

I  believe  that  we  are  mistaken  in  a  good  deal  that  we  are  doing;  at  least,  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  many  of  my  own  methods.  Nature  does  not  educate 
as  we  have  attempted  to.  God,  1  believe,  does  not  do  so.  If  our  methods  were 
really  correct,  the  results  achieved  would  be  different.  Organic  culture  does  not 
slip  off  of  us  like  a  garment  in  a  new  environment;  it  is  a  part  of  us.  Such  educa- 
tion as  our  pupils  actually  receive  from  us  I  believe  that  they  get  largely  by  virtue 
of  other  facts  and  principles  than  those  to  which  we  devote  most  of  our  attention, 
and  in  far  too  many  cases  it  proves  to  be  undesirable  or  only  partially  desirable. 

This  is  not  a  very  affirmative  paper,  and  certainly  not  an  entirely  cheerful  one. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  at  all  a  helpful  one.  And  that  fact  at  least  I  shall  greatly  regret. 
I  think  it  gives  the  impression  of  more  discouragement  than  I  feel ;  that  it  ^would 
convey  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  work  an  impression  of  more  failure  and  less 
success  than  is  really  being  achieved,  and  I  regret  all  of  these  facts.  Yet  the 
paper,  as  it  is,  is  what  I  was  mentally  compelled  to  make  it. 

In  my  own  school  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  being  personal)  I  believe  I  may  say 
that  there  has  been  an  average  degree  of  success.  There  has  been  a  miniiniim 
amount  of  friction  and  of  many  of  the  things  which  contribute  to  failure.  I  have 
bad  cordial  official  support  and  cooperation  and  exceptionally  loyal  and  efficient 
coworkers  in  every  depaortment  of  the  school.  And  certainly  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  real  and  desirable  modifications  of  character.  Yet  when  I  con- 
sider what  the  average  results  have  seemed  to  be  as  soon  as  school  was  left  behind^ 
I  can  not  possibly  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  accomplishing  all  that  should  be  and 
might  be  accomplished.  I  feel  therefore  that  somewhere  there  must  be  essential 
mistakes  in  our  methods;  and  what  seems  to  me  an  important  one  of  them  I  have 
tried  to  point  out.    For  this  I  believe  I  will  offer  no  apology. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  more  things  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.  The  first  of 
them  is  the  inculcation  of  ideals  as  a  matter  of  education.  And  here,  again,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  often  err  by  aiming  too  high,  at  too  complex  immediate 
facts.  High  ideals,  when  they  are  really  such,  are  very  complex  forms  of  con- 
sciousness, and  are  a  product  rather  than  a  prerequisite  of  noble  and  full  life. 
When  they  do  not  involve  really  clear  and  deep  consciousness;  when,  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  involve  some  wide  and  approximately  accurate  perception  of 
facts  and  relations,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  realization,  or  even  of  well 
coordinated  effort  for  realization,  they  not  only  fade  out  of  life,  but  inevitably 
weaken  character  where  it  most  needs  reinforcement.  When  they  are  largely  a 
matter  of  acute  self -consciousness  thrown  forward  into  wholly  imaginary  fields  of 
action,  as  in  immature  minds  they  too  often  are,  they  are  simply  delusive  and 
injurious.  **  First,  that  which  is  natural;  then,  that  which  is  spiritual."  Always 
that  which  is  natural  first.  For  the  spiritual  is  simply  the  sum  and  result  of  that 
which  is  natural,  and  can  not  come  in  any  other  way  than  as  such.  "He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  my  mother."  The 
problem  of  education  for  the  noblest  manhood  and  womanhood  will  have  solved 
itself.  And  the  will  of  God  is  not  afar  off,  but  at  hand.  It  is  waiting  to  be  done 
on  reservations,  for  instance,  as  well  as  out  in  the  world— in  the  simplest  facts  of 
life  (no  matter  what  our  environment)  as  well  as  in  the  great  problems  which  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  solve  unless  by  gradual  growth  into  greatness. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done.  Our  own  characters  will  be  ^e 
most  important  factors  in  whatever  we  shall  do  or  fail  to  do.  What  we  are  will 
speak  over  our  heads,  over  our  wills;  over  and  around  and  in  our  methods.  In  the 
last  analysis  most  of  our  difficulties  will  be  found  in  ourselves.  If  we  are  weak; 
if  we  are  trivial;  if  we  are  indolent,  except  under  supervision;  insubordinate  as 
far  as  we  dare  be:  jealous  and  suspicious  or  others;  unclean  in  thought  or  conduct; 
not  too  scrupulous  about  misappropriating  or  wasting  public  property;  more 
anxious  to  retain  places  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  than  anything  else;  absorbed 
in  selfish  purposes,  rather  than  in  our  work,  we  shall  not  i>ersonally  escape  the 
laws  of  development  which  are  written  into  every  fact  of  life,  and  it  will  not  be 
an  astonishing  thing  if  those  for  whom  we  are  the  determining  factor  of  environ- 
ment during  their  most  formative  period  of  growth,  shall  not  become  noble  men 
and  women  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

And  by  what  we  have  done,  we  shall  be  judged.  Not  at  all  by  the  size  or  kind 
of  schools  in  which  we  have  labored;  not  by  the  appropriations  we  have  secured, 
and  the  showing  we  have  made  in  buildings  and  appliances,  or  even  in  graduating 
classes;  not  by  the  struggles  with  superiors  or  subordinates  in  which  we  have  won; 
nor  by  the  praise  or  blame  which  we  shall  have  received,  but  by  the  degree  in 
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•which  those  who  come  temporarily  into  our  hands  for  training,  shall  approximate 
in  their  lives,  as  a  result  of  that  training,  the  practical  facts  of  consciousness  and 
of  conduct  which  we  call  manhood  and  womanhood. 


EDUCATION  FOR  TRUE   MANHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD  IN  INDIAN 

SCHOOLS.' 

By  Mrs.  Philena  E.  Johnson,  Chilocco,  Okla. 

If  we  would  be  successful  in  educating  the  Indian  boy  or  girl  for  true  manhood 
or  womanhood,  we  must  understand  something  of  childlife  in  general  and  of 
Indian  childlife  in  particular. 

As  this  paper  will  give  more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  deals 
with  *' Education  for  true  womanhood,"  let  us  glance  for  a  few  minutes  at  some 
of  the  notions  already  imbibed  by  the  Indian  girl  when  she  leaves  her  Indian  home 
for  the  school. 

First,  she  considers  herself  inferior  to  her  brother,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  boy  or  girl,  for  the  boy 
has  the  same  notion.  It  is  admitted  by  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people  that 
the  status  of  the  civilization  of  any  people  or  nation  may  be  gauged  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  women  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  men.  No  Indian  girl 
will  ever  attain  the  noblest  womanhood  possible  for  her  as  long  as  she  believes  in 
the  inferiority  of  her  sex.  She  differs  from  her  white  brothers  and  sisters  who 
hold  to  the  belief  in  the  inferiority  of  woman  in  thi  j  respect;  she  does  not  believe 
in  her  physical  inferioritv.  She  sees  the  various  Indian  mothers  of  her  home  doing 
all  the  nard  work  of  the  home,  and  so  that  phase  of  inferiority  has  not  entered  her 
mind.  Her  mother  andperhaps  three  or  four  other  women  are  her  father's  slaves 
as  well  as  his  wives.  Whenever  one  of  them  displeases  him  he  sends  her  to  her  par- 
ents and  heals  his  blighted  piece  of  affection  by  taking  another.  The  knowledge 
that  he  already  has  three  or  rour  wives  will  not  deter  the  new  one  from  entering  the 
family  as  a  partner  in  its  divided  joys  or  sorrows.  If  she  has  a  father,  stepfather, 
or  grandfather — and  she  probably  has — her  wishes  will  not  be  consulted  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  race  of  servile,  degraded  mothers  can  not  produce  noble,  pure-hearted, 
aspiring  daughters. 

To  so  change  the  environment  of  the  Indian  girl,  with  education  of  head,  hand, 
andlieart,  that  the  servile  spirit  shall  give  place  to  noble  thoughts  and  ideals,  and 
to  convince  her  that  life  for  her  means  as  much  in  God's  sight  as  for  her  brother, 
are  the  province  of  the  Indian  educator. 

All  who  have  the  care  of  Indian  children,  whether  in  shop  or  on  the  farm,  in 
the  schoolroom  or  dormitory,  should  have  a  genuine  love  for  children  and  youth. 
The  noblest  manhood  and  womanhood  were  never  yet  evolved  in  any  human 
being  if  the  teacher  hated  children  in  general  or  any  boy  or*  girl  in  particular. 
The  unlovable  child  should  excite  our  sympathy,  not  our  hate,  and  if  we  can 
school  ourselves  (and  we  can)  to  give  out  love  in  generous  measure  to  the  unlovely 
we  shall  after  a  while  get  love  in  return,  and  then  our  pupil  will  have  started  on 
the  road  to  a  noble  manhood  or  womanhood. 

Education  should  keep  in  view  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  these  presuppose 
good  health,  for  no  one  can  attain  the  highest  degree  of  either  happiness  or  useful- 
ness without  it.  To  be  useful  and  happy  the  child  must  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  and  love  useful  labor  and  be  prompted  to  activity  by  conscience  and  a 
determination  to  leave  no  duty  undone.  The  desire  to  be  useful  gives  her  a  lofty 
aim  and  opens  the  door  for  all  things  noble  and  good.  Only  that  education  is 
successful  which  so  develops  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  to  the  mdividual  and  usefulness  to  the  family,  com- 
munity, or  State  are  secured. 

Next  to  a  love  for  children  should  come  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  the 
ability  to  read  character. 

We  have  all  seen  both  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  considered  incorrigible 

yield  to  the  tactful,  conscientious,  earnest  teacher,  who  studied  the  disposition  and 

character  of  each  pupil  and  taught  and  managed  accordingly,  and  under  such 

treatment  the  incorrigibles  became  the  best  pupils  in  school. 

The  teacher  who  sees  in  a  pupil  a  small  development  of  form,  size,  construct- 

iveness,  and  idealit}^  will  not  punish  because  that  pupil  makes  a  failure  of  her 

^wing  lessons,  but  instead  will  give  her  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance 

possible,  and  thus  cultivate  the  deficient  organ. 
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The  student  of  human  nature,  if  a  superintendent,  will  not  put  a  boy  with  large 
ideality,  human  nature,  memory,  comparison,  veneration,  hope,  organic  qoality 
seven  m  a  scale  of  seven,  whose  temperament  is  mental  or  mental  vital,  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  or  shoe  shop;  nor,  if  a  girl,  will  tiie  matron  put  her  on  the  scrub- 
bing detail  oftener  than  is  necessary  to  learn  this  very  useful  acpomplishment. 
We  have  all  seen  school  life  of  both  boys  and  girls  made  bitter  and  unhappy  by 
keeping  them  on  details  for  which  they  were  unfitted,  physically  or  mentaUy,  or 
both.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Indian  educator  to  so  UDderstand  the  child's  nat- 
ural abilities  that  its  life  shall  not  be  a  failure  by  trjang  to  learn  a  trade  in  which 
it  can  not  possibly  succeed,  but,  instead,  an  occupation  will  be  chosen  for  i^hich 
the  child  is  by  nature  best  fitted. 

The  Indian  child  has  larger  veneration  than  the  white  child,  and  therefore  is 
more  amenable  to  religious  and  ethical  instruction,  and  if  put  in  a  cultnred. 
Christian  home  when  very  small,  and  kept  entirely  away  from  the  d^^rading 
influences  of  the  reservation  and  the  heathen  home,  will  almost  surely  attain  a 
noble  manhood  or  womanhood.  I  can  recall  no  instance  in  which  a  young  Indian 
man  or  woman  with  such  a  bringing  up  as  that  indicated  has  gone  back  to  the 
blanket  or  heathenism,  and  seldom  do  we  see  an  educated  Indian  drift  into  athe- 
ism. His  large  veneration  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  accept  Christianity,  and 
through  his  religious  feelings  and  aspirations  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  char- 
acter may  be  built  up. 

"We  do  not  give  time  and  thought  enough  in  our  schools  to  religious  and  ethical 
instruction.  We  send  out  young  men  and  women  who  are  competent  in  many 
ways  to  take  responsible  positions  in  life,  but  often  lack  the  noble  purpose  iwith- 
out  which  no  life  can  be  a  success. 

Notice  how  eagerly  Indian  tihildren  and  youth  join  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  temperance  societies,  Bible  class,  humane  society,  and  Kind's 
Daughters  and  Sons,  if  given  an  opportunity.  These  societies,  rightly  conducted, 
are  indispensable  in  our  schools  if  we  would  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  noblest 
ideals  for  their  guidance  when  they  no  longer  shall  have  the  superintendent  or 
teacher  or  matron  to  tell  them  what  is  right.  There  should  be  the  Sunday  school 
for  all;  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  for  the  young  men;  the  Yonng 
"Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  King's  Daughters  for  the  yonng 
women;  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  for  the  small  boys  and  girls;  the  Bible 
class  for  yonn^  men  and  women,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Band  of 
Mercy  for  all,  including  teachers  and  employees. 

Indian  children  profit  more  by  the  religious  and  ethical  lessons  learned  in  these 
societies  than  would  the  same  number  of  white  children,  because  of  their  larger 
veneration,  especially  if  the  examples  set  them  by  their  teachers  (and  by  teachers 
I  mean  all  employees)  are  what  they  should  be.  Indian  children  have  large  imita- 
tion, and,  like  white  children,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  them  by  precept  without 
good  examples  from  all  who  are  over  them.  But  we  should  do  as  Solomon  advised — 
give  them  *'line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little," 
knowing  that  much  **  seed  will  fall  on  good  ground  "  and  some  •*  may  fall  on  stony 
ground, "  as  evidenced  by  a  case  you  have  no  doubt  all  seen  duplicated.  An  Indian 
girl  had  been  guilty  of  a  selfish  act  toward  a  schoolmate;  another  girl  of  about 
the  same  age,  in  commenting  on  it  to  a  group  of  girls,  was  heard  to  exclaim  indig- 
nantly, '*And  she  a  King's  Daughter !" 

The  Indian,  as  a  race,  lacks  benevolence,  and  this  should  be  cultivated  unceas- 
ingly. He  has  one  form  of  it  that  is  not  desirable.  He  will  let  dozens  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  come  and  stay  with  him  until  his  substance  is  eaten  up;  but  this 
comes  from  his  idea  of  community  living,  received  from  his  ancestors.  He  lacks 
the  benevolence  that  will,  after  having  enjoyed  civilization  and  its  blessings, 
incite  him  to  personal,  helpful  deeds  for  humanity  of  whatever  race  or  color. 
Teach  the  child  that  in  service  lies  the  all  of  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter, 
not  the  blind  obedience  that  will  lead  the  Indian  girl  to  drudge  her  life  away  for 
some  man  who  looks  complacently  on  while  she  plows  and  hoes,  but  that  which 
will  give  her  a  consuming  desire  to  help  make  the  world  better. 

Let  no  day  pass  in  the  school  life  of  the  child  that  some  lesson  in  kindness  has 
not  been  inculcated,  and  let  this  work  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  ciasa- 
room  teacher  and  matron.  Every  employee  should  have  as  much  interest  in  the 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  child  as  the  teacher  or  matron,  and  his  or  her 
example  in  every  particular  should  be  as  exceptional.  I  think  a  mistake  in  this 
regard  is  made  in  many  schools.  The  employee  on  the  industrial  force  is  not 
always  held  to  the  same  standard  of  moral  rectitude  and  obligation  as  the  class- 
room teacher,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  in  so  far  must  that  school  be  a  failure. 

How  can  the  class-room  teacher  successfully  teach  the  ten  commandments  or 
the  golden  rule  if  other  employees  ridicule  the  Bible  or  sacred  things?  The  best 
results  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  Sunday  school  if  only  the  class-room  teachers 
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are  required  to  be  present.    Every  employee  in  the  school  should  be  a  teacher  of 
good  morals  and  gentle  manners,  by  example  at  least. 

And  now  a -word  concerning  the  domain  of  mind  exclusively.  I  believe  firmly 
and  enthusiastically  in  ** ideal  suggestion"  as  an  educator  of  the  heart— that  is,  to 
keep  before  the  child's  mind  the  ideally  perfect  in  thought,  word,  and  action.  Pre- 
empt its  mind  each  day  with  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  of  good  men  and  women, 
and  consider  the  lesson  a  failure  unless  the  pupil  resolves  that "  I  will  be  that  man 
or  -woman.** 

The  class-room  teacher  hea  exceptional  advantages  for  inculcating  these  lessons. 
They  may  be  brought  out  in  opemng  or  general  exercises,  in  the  reading  lessons, 
nature-study  lessons,  hygiene  lessons,  etc.  And  right  here  allow;  me  to  mention 
a  few^  "don'ts.*'  First,  don't  tell  the  children  tragedies  or  stories  of  cruelty  or 
crime.  If  yon  think* these  will  have  no  bad  effect  on  the  children,  try  it  and  find 
.  out  for  yourself.  For  two  weeks  open  your  school  each  morning  and  afternoon 
by  readm^  and  commenting  on  the  most  beautiful  story  you  can  find  about  some 
noble  deed  done  by  some  one  or  by  some  animal,  as  the  dog  or  horse,  or  tell  them 
a  charming  bird  story,  and  for  these  stories  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  the  humane 
leaflets  published  by  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  street,  Boston.  Note  the  effect  on 
the  pupils,  the  expression  in  their  faces,  and  the  sympathy  and  good  will  toward 
you  manifested  in  every  look  and  movement  as  they  take  up  their  books  for  work. 
Note  the  kind  feeling  and  earnest  endeavor  that  seem  to  pervade  the  schoolroom 
for  the  whole  session.  After  two  weeks  try  a  story  that  brings  out  some  great 
cruelty  or  tragedy  and  note  the  effect  on  the  pupils. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  kind  of  training  depends  on  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  teacher.  She  should  never  appear  before  her  pupils  tired,  nerv- 
ous, and  drowsy  for  want  of  sleep,  since  a  valuable  part  of  education  is  enthusi- 
asm and  an  ambition  toward  excellence,  and  the  pupils  will  imbibe  the  mental  and 
phy^cal  condition  of  the  teacher  to  a  great  extent.  Enthusiasm,  good  health, 
and  love  are  all  "  catching/'  as  well  as  an  irritable  state  of  mind,  yellow  fever,  and 
sniallxK>x. 

The  teacher  should  learn  self -poise  and  should  have  time  and  relish  for  the  best 
books  of  classic  literature,  with  some  opportunity  to  catch  the  brightest  and  best 
thought  of  the  day,  and  the  more  wit,  numor,  tact,  wisdom,  and  originality,  the 
better  is  she  eouipped  for  her  work. 

Let  us  keep  before  the  minds  of  both  our  boys  and  girls  the  fact  that  the  true 
Christian  home  is  the  typical  *'  heaven  on  earth,'' and  that  it  takes  a  good  husband 
and  father  to  make  an  ideal  home,  as  well  as  a  good  wife  and  mother.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  qualifications  of  women  for  home  life  and  duties, 
and  a  national  congress  of  mothers  was  recently  held  in  Washington  to  discuss  this 
momentous  question.  For  years  *  *  mothers'  meetings ' '  have  been  a  regular  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  so  that  the  duties  of  mothers 
have  been  discussed  from  pulpit,  press,  and  platform  until  every  girl  in  the  land 
of  any  intelligence,  whether  white,  colored,  or  Indian,  knows  how  much  is  expected 
of  her  if  she  ever  comes  to  preside  over  a  home. 

This  is  right.  We  can  not  place  too  much  importance  upon  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  the  home  keeper  or  house  mother.  We  can  not  prepare  the  Indian  girl 
too  well  for  the  exalted  position  of  the  wife  and  mother ;  but,  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity, let  us  give  more  attention  to  the  education  of  the  Indian  boy  for  the  exalted 
X>06ition  of  husband  and  father.  Let  us  teach  them  all,  both  boys  and  girls,  that 
a  pure,  clean  life  is  as  necessary  for  the  boy  as  for  the  girl;  for  the  man  as  for  the 
woman;  for  the  husband  as  for  the  wife;  and  that  every  virtue  required  of  the 
young  woman  should  be  required  of  the  young  man.  Caesar  gave  himself  up  to 
the  basest  debauchery,  but  required  his  wife  to  be  above  suspicion.  CiPsar's  code 
of  morals  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  thoughtful,  earnest  lover  of  humanity. 
Sin  or  vice  is  the  same  in  God's  sight,  whether  committed  by  man  or  woman.  Let 
us  not  lower  the  standard  of  morality  for  young  women,  but  raise  that  of  young 
men  until  they  shall  stand  on  the  same  plane.  Let  us  countenance  no  vice  in  the 
Indian  boy  thiat  we  would  condemn  in  the  Indian  girl,  but  teach  **  a  white  life  " 
for  all. 


EDUCATION  FOR  TRUE  MANHOOD  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. » 

By  Supt.  E.  C.  Nardix,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  discuss  in  this  paper  fundamental  principles  of 
education.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  as  a  law  of  human  development,  that  through 
self-activity  we  attain  power.    The  mind  gains  in  i)ower  in  proportion  to  the 

'  Delivered  at  Portland  Institute. 
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extent  to  which  the  body  becomes  its  instrument  of  expression.  This  implies  that 
the  individual  can  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  the  experience  of  the  race, 
only  so  far  as  his  own  experience  enables  him  to  grasp  the  import  of  that  race 
exi)erience,  w^hether  expressed  in  the  form  of  fundamental  principles,  general 
laws,  in  story  or  in  song,  and  that  experience  of  his  own  must  enable  him  to  so 
assimilate  that  which  he  borrows  that  it  becomes  a  living,  active  part  of  his  own. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  highest  type  of  manhood  is  not  reached  by  the  mere 
attainment  of  power  through  self -activity  supplemented  by  the  experience  of  the 
race.  The  true  man  uses  power  not  for  himself  alone;  He  has  not  only  sought 
out  his  history  in  the  history  of  the  race,  his  environment  with  the  aid  of  their 
experience,  his  destinvin  theirs,  but  in  doing  this  he  has  broadened  and  expanded 
beyond  himself.  In  his  daily  life,  conduct  toward  others  has  come  to  out-w^gh 
selfish  interests.  In  the  search  for  origin,  history,  destiny,  having  caught  glimp^ies 
of  the  ideals  of  humanity,  devotion  to  these  is  henceforward  the  watchword  of 
life.  The  physical,  subservient  to  the  mental,  and  these  in  turn  with  the  moral, 
to  which  they  are  subservient,  are  elements  of  one  whole  to  be  harmoniously 
developed  through  self-activity. 

Another  fact  assumed  is  that  the  red  race  in  its  present  stage  of  development  is 
centuries  behind  the  white  race  and  is  now  in  such  a  stage  as  the  white  race  itself 
passed  through  ages  ago. 

Our  theme  implies,  then,  that  the  end  sought  in  all  education  is  the  one  soueht  in 
the  Indian's,  with  only  such  modifications  m  details  of  processes  as  the  condition 
of  his  race  demands— such  as  will  provide  him  all  that  which  centuries  of  inherited 
tendencies  added  to  education  develops  in  his  white  brother. 

The  differences  that  characterize  the  red  race  as  distinct  from  the  white  are  w^ell 
marked.  That  race  has  mentally  reached  the  period  of  youth.  The  man  does  not 
get  beyond  being  a  boy.  The  higher  powers  of  thought  are  still  feeble  from  \irant 
of  vigorous  exercise.  His  explana  ti  ons  of  natural  phenomena  are  notye  t  free  from 
myth.  Superstitions  cover  them  with  an  almost  impenetrable  fog.  He  is  improvi- 
dent, a  spendthrift,  whom  no  amount  of  monev  can  keep  from  want.  Spoken  lan- 
guage records  all  the  race  experience  that  he  liands  down  to  the  generation  that 
follows  him. 

Morally  he  is  degraded.  He  is  a  gambler  almost  from  birth.  He  is  lazj» 
delights  in  being  idle,  and  puts  all  the  menial  labor  off  from  himself  on  his  -wife. 
His  self-control  is  for  self-preservation.  Where  the  white  man  controls  lower 
appetites,  the  Indian  does  not.  Hence,  he  forms  the  drinking  habit  quickly,  and, 
once  formed,  he  is  powerless  to  control  it.  Where  the  white  man  controls  passions 
and  feelings  to  banish  them  from  the  mind,  the  Indian  controls  them  to  conceal 
them. 

Higher  processes  of  thought  are  based  on  exi)erience  and  the  insight  thereby- 
developed;  the  being  whose  experience  is  vitiated  by  superstitions  lacks  the  foun- 
dation for  the  succeeding  mental  processes.  It  shows  why  he  is  superstitious.  It 
explains  improvidence  and  extravagance— the  want  of  written  language. 

This  theory  also  shows  the  iteps  which  he  must  yet  take  to  reach  the  higher 
civilization. 

If,  however,  the  development  of  each  human  being  from  childhood  to  manhood 
is  a  repetition  of  the  development  of  the  race  from  a  state  of  nature,  of  mere  strug- 
gle for  existence,  to  its  present  degree  of  enlightenment,  that  fact  points  out  the 
process  by  which  every  individual  of  the  red  race  may  grow  out  of  its  present 
condition  to  the  higher  one,  if  he  is  brought  in  time  under  proper  influence  for 
development.  If  in  his  natural  surroundings  he  fails  to  reach  the  free  use  of  his 
higher  mental  powers,  he  must  be  led  to  this  by  the  same  process  as  the  white 
child  is  led  on  from  the  first  act  of  receiving  an  impression  to  the  highest  ambition 
of  thought  power. 

If  he  fails  to  understand,  and  therefore  to  use  his  environment,  he  must  make 
that  an  object  of  study,  as  the  white  child  does.  If  he  has  no  past  experience  of 
his  race  to  aid  him  in  shortening  the  time  of  his  own  experience,  he  must  gain  the 
power  to  use  that  of  the  white  race.  If  his  mind  is  clpuded  by  sujwrstitions,  he 
must  dispel  them  by  investigation  that  reveals  the  truth,  that  reveals  nature's 
forces  and  the  laws  that  express  their  mode  of  operation.  If  he  is  extravagant, 
he  must  learn  the  value  of  material  by  use  of  it  in  accomplishing  results.  If  he 
is  lazy,  he  must  learn  to  put  forth  effort  to  attain  ends  the  desire  for  which  rouses 
him  to  persevering  effort.  If  he  has  no  worthy  ambitions,  he  must  learn  of  the 
many  opportunities  for  usefulness  waiting  for  some  one  to  improve  them. 

A  child  of  the  age  at  which  the  Indian  should  enter  school  can  exhibit  activity 
only  in  play.  But  play,  which  is  for  us  the  entertainment  of  the  chilc^  is  to  the 
child  the  activity  in  which  he  has  real  interest  and  through  which  ne  is  most 
easily  reached  and  guided.    Such  play  as  the  kindergarten  furnishes  leads  to  some- 
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thing  beyond  play.  In  the  words,  **  Play  with  companions  leads  the  child  to  find 
out  what  is  dne  from  him  to  others  and  from  others  to  him."  Let  us  add  that  it 
leads  to  more  than  the  finding  out.  It  leads  the  child  to  actually  seek  the  hap- 
piness of  others  in  seeking  his  own.  Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
with  certainty,  does  the  child  become  drawn  out  of  himself  and  his  selfishness 
to  the  unselfish,  active  consideration  of  the  desires,  the  purposes,  the  pleasures^ 
and  pains  of  his  companions.  We  have  only  started  the  work  of  self-develop- 
ment, but  even  in  this  beginning  the  education  of  the  Indian  out  of  his  primitive 
condition  has  begun.  He  has  had  to  sacrifice  his  own  selfish  purposes  to  those 
that  provide  a  share  of  pleasure  for  others  that  their  pleasure  may  make  his  com- 
plete. The  characteristic  of  the  Indian  game  is  rivalry  and  gambling.  The  play 
fosters  selfishness,  not  sympathy  and  generosity.  Each  player  hopes  to  win  some- 
thing from  his  neighbor.  The  Indian  who  comes  to  the  aj^ent  to  secure  his  help 
in  compelling  a  neighbor  to  give  up  cattle  lost  in  gamblmg  has  not  our  idea  of 
>•  neighborly  conduct. 

In  more  than  one  sense,  then,  the  child  in  his  first  steps  is  moving  away  from 
the  red  race  characteristics,  for  he  has  begun  to  form  moral  standards  different 
from  those  of  his  race.  As  a  third  step,  the  play  of  the  kindergarten  child  with 
the  gifts  is  leading  him  to  comprehend  and  use  his  environment  to  accomplish 
resmts  by  its  means.  It  is  laying  the  foundations,  through  the  handling  of  mate- 
rials, for  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  the  more-enlarged  environment,  the 
forces  of  the  physical  world  and  their  laws.  In  doing  this  he  does  nothing  from 
artificial  motives,  but,  with  the  keenest  enjoyment,  is  learning  to  execute  with 
his  hand  the  thought  of  his  mind  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  his  heart. 

Even  more  than  this,  his  purposes  begin  to  be  original  as  well  as  imitative. 
With  the  materials  with  which  he  has  become  familiar  he  creates  new  forms. 

His  play  awakens  in  him  such  interest  in  the  occupations  of  civilized  life  that 
have  come  under  his  observation  as  lead  him  still  farther  away  from  early  asso- 
ciations. 

Add  to  this  the  influence  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  and  it  is  e>'ident  that  from 
the  beginning  the  Indian  school  carries  the  child  toward  the  end  it  is  desired  ta 
reach. 

In  addition  to  this  play  a  home  is  provided  in  the  school  which  removes  the  child 
from  degradation,  from  filth  (physical  and  moral),  from  the  influence  of  super- 
stition, from  the  apathy  that  dwarfs  the  soul,  but  not  from  love  of  parents  nor 
from  the  influence  tnat  inculcates  devotion  to  duty  as  it  is  understood.  These  two — 
love  and  devotion  to  duty — he  must  find  in  his  new  home  as  well  as  in  the  one  he 
left.  That  feeling  of  personal  interest  that  we  name  love  will  not  be  felt  by  receiv- 
ing better  food  with  more  regularity,  nor  by  receiving  better  shelter  and  clothing. 
These  do  not  make  home.  That  place  is  home  where  the  child  feels  that  there  is 
an  interest  in  his  whole  being,  not  in  his  material  wants  alone.  There  must  be 
some  one  that  takes  that  interest  in  him,  some  one  to  whom  the  child  can  always 
come  for  sympathy,  someone  that  never  fails  to  understand  every  feeling  revealed, 
and  to  whom  in  return  the  child  lays  bare  every  secret  of  his  heart,  and  by  whom 
every  tendency  toward  good  is  strengthened  and  every  tendency  toward  evil 
turned  from  its  wrong  course.  For  this  reason  the  home  exerts  the  most  potent 
influence  in  molding  character.  If  the  schoolroom  develops  power,  the  home 
influence  seeks  to  have  that  power  rightly  used. 

In  this  home  there  are  many  opportunities  even  for  the  child  of  tender  years  to 
share  in  the  household  duties.  Just  as  the  wise  parent  provides  the  little  task  the 
performance  of  which  enables  the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  a  sharer  in  the  duties  of 
life,  so  in  the  school  home  is  a  share  provided.  But  this  real  work  is  chosen  wiselj^. 
It  is  suited  to  the  pupil's  needs.  He  is  taught  to  do  this  at  the  proper  time  and  m 
the  proper  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  help  the  school  receives  by  this  share 
performed,  but  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  sharing  duties  to  strengthen  the  nat- 
ural interest  in  this  work  that  the  child's  play  proves  him  to  have,  school  and 
home.  It  is  a  community,  and,  as  in  every  community,  there  is  a  division  of  labor. 
As  industry  is  the  condition  of  prosperity  and  happiness  for  us  all,  the  school  has 
incorporated  in  its  organization  this  provision  for  rooting  out  of  the  Indian  race 
the  tendency  to  idleness  and  shif  tlessness.  The  work  of  supplying  the  physical 
needs  of  the  school  furnishes  it  with  the  means  of  illustrating  in  its  daily  life  some 
of  the  different  phases  of  activity  that  belong  to  civilization.  If  the  schoolroom 
aims  more  especially  at  securing*mental  power  and  the  home  influence  makes  the 
strongest  impression  on  character,  the  community  is  the  field  for  usefulness  when 
mental  power  and  character  make  themselves  felt. 

Life  purposes  develop  from  the  everyday  formation  and  accomplishment  of 
purposes.  According  as  the  mind  has  been  directed  to  feel  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  doing  of  unselfish  deeds  do  these  unselfish  motives  become  the  ruling 
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ones.  These  the  child  began  to  choose  in  his  kindergarten  play  and  continues  to 
choose  under  wise  guidance.  The  time  must  come  when  these  motives  must 
become  a  matter  of  deliberate  and  independent  choice  rather  than  guided  prefer- 
ence. The  time  must  come  when  the  external  guide,  the  mother  or  the  teacher, 
must  give  place  to  self-guidance,  the  conscience  alone. 

The  child  that  has  shared  all  of  his  pleasures  with  others,  both  through  S3rD:ipathy 
and  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  thus  bestowed,  has  growing  within  him  a  feeling 
of  obligation  to  seek  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  Knowledge  of  the 
advantage  that  all  derive  from  this  act  brings  the  sense  of  duty  to  perform  it.  As 
pedagogy  points  out,  the  choice  between  a  selfish  and  an  unselfish  motive  is  a 
moral  act.  Every  time  a  selfish  Ratification  is  given  up,  a  tendency  to  repeat  that 
act  has  begun  to  form.    The  habit  of  yielding  to  duty  is  in  process  of  formation. 

In  the  school,  where  the  interests  of  family  and  community  are  combined,  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  inculcating  this  habit,  not  through  blind  obedience  to 
commands,  out  through  the  readiness  with  which  the  tasks  assigned  can  be  shown 
to  be  duties,  for  each  task  is  one  that  some  one  is  in  duty  bound  to  perform.  ' 

While  it  is  enough  for  the  little  child  to  realize  that  he  is  helping,  for  the  older 

Supil,  who  may  not  have  grown  up  through  all  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  school 
fe,  it  is  very  important  that  he  understa,nd  the«relation  that  his  work  bears  to 
the  school,  in  order  that  each  act  of  labor  which  he  performs  may  have  a  XQoral 
value. 

It  is  much  easier  for  that  person  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  for  others  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  But  the  young  man  who  is  to  meet  with  opposition  m 
doing  this,  who  is  to  be  known  in  his  tnbe  for  integrity  and  unswerving  purpose 
in  following  the  right  course  in  spite  of  that  opposition,  must  have,  not  habits 
alone,  but  along  with  strong  character  that  can  not  be  moved  from  the  course  he 
has  chosen  (he  must  have)  wisdom  to  find  the  right  course.  The  boy  may  have 
formed  the  habit  of  avoiding  saloons  until  the  act  of  refusing  to  enter  them  calls 
for  scarcely  any  effort  to  choose  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  obey  the  specific  commands, 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  '•  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor," 
but  when  we  are  to  **  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,"  we  must 
know  more  than  specific  acts.  The  Indian  yields  to  duty  as  he  understands  it 
even  in  the  savage  state. 

If  the  Indian  that  has  acquired  the  power  to  read  the  record  of  the  past,  and  has 
looked  for  the  race  experience  the  red  man  has  furnished  to  help  humanity,  com- 
pares it  with  what  he  has  received  from  the  white  race;  compares  the  'WTld, 
unproductive  country  of  his  forefathers  with  the  wealth  from  mmes,  farms,  and 
factories  which  the  presence  of  the  white  man's  civilization  has  called  forth;  com- 
pares the  homes  of  plenty  with  the  rude  shelter  and  uncertain  living  of  his  people; 
compares  the  highest  value  that  the  most  favored  spot  could  attain  under  their 
rule  with  that  which  it  acquires  by  the  activity  of  the  civilization  that  he  is  striv- 
ing to  comprehend,  he  will  scarcely  claim  that  "this  wealth  of  the  nation  belongs  to 
him.  When  he  realizes  that  this  higher  life  is  within  his  grasp  he  will  be  grate- 
ful for  the  gift. 

When  he  reads  the  record  of  the  present  and  sees  the  drunkenness  and  other 
vices  and  the  consequent  degradation  in  those  uncivilized  tribes  of  his  race  that 
have  been  cursed  with  money  to  spend  as  they  pleased,  he  will  understand  better 
the  meaning  of  the  command,  "As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  re 
also  to  them." 

This  is  work  for  the  schoolroom.  Gambling  is  a  vice  that  accompanies  degra- 
dation. The  intelligent  man  that  can  apply  the  law  of  conduct  toward  others 
will  not  attempt  to  win  the  goods  of  his  neighbor  unless  he  knowingly  consents  to 
do  wrong. 

But  when  evil  tendencies  are  to  be  corrected  we  have  need  of  additional  influ- 
ences. The  inherited  tendencies  of  the  race  lead  toward  the  practice  of  deception 
and  falsehood.  It  was  cunning  that  gave  the  Indian  the  advantage  over  his 
enemy,  deception  that  aided  him  in  securing  the  wild  animals  as  food.  To  coun- 
teract these  tendencies  needs  more  than  a  command.  The  law  of  self-preservation 
will  tend  to  overrule  devotion  to  duty  unless  the  latter  can  be  made  the  stronger 
incentive. 

Telling  the  truth  should  be  a  safeguard  against  trouble— a  means  of  escape,  not 
of  exposure  to  penalties  from  which  there  is  an  escape  by  Ijing.  There  are  pen- 
alties, plenty  of  them,  from  which  we  can  not  escape.  Only  the  silliest  of  mortals 
would  punish  the  stove  for  burning  her  child,  even  in  play.  The  lesson  is  too  val- 
uable to  be  so  lost .  Concealment.never  aids  i n  escaping  the  natural  punishment  for 
violated  law  in  the  physical  world.  The  moral  law  must  have  its  natural  i^enal- 
ties  as  well.  The  story  of  the  boy  that  cried  '* Wolf" is  an  illustration.  The 
lesson  is  effective  not  so  much  on  the  boy  that  hears  the  story  as  on  the  boy  that 
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cries  **  Wolf."    That  boy  is  doubly  armed  against  temptation  that  knows  his  duty 
and  has  learned  that  he  can  not  escape  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

This  is  helped  by  the  home  influence,  not  that  of  one  isolated  employee  upon 
whom  the  others  shove  off  all  responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  pupils 
and  criticize  the  methods  of  the  others,  but  with  equal  responsibility  the  work  of 
every  one  whose  presence  in  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  needful. 

In  character  building  it  is  very  important  that  our  pupils  imderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  man^  strange  things  required  of  them.  When  we  find,  our  pupil  par- 
tial to  short  hair  and  fane  clothes  because  it  denotes  to  him  the  first  essential  to 
Decoming  a  white  man;  when  we  find  him  usin^  this  means  of  classing  himself 
with  whites  because  the  Indian  is  looked  upon  with  contempt;  when  we  find  him 
devoting  the  last  dollar  that  he  can  obtain  to  procmre  for  himself  the  outward  evi- 
dences of  ease  and  comfort  seen  among  white  people,  without  having  the  remotest 
idea  of  how  he  will  maintain  this  outward  show,  we  realize  that  he  has  not  pene- 
trated beneath  the  surface  of  what  he  has  seen.  The  civilization  that  he  is  taking 
on  is  whitewash,  which  the  first  shower  of  reservation  jeers  will  wash  completely 
away.  We  make  of  him  a  spendthrift  instead  of  curing  him  of  extravagance. 
We  weaken  his  power  to  contend  with  poverty;  unfit  him  for  life  on  the  reserva- 
tion, where  his  success  in  securing  the  comforts  of  life,  the  resi)ect  of  the  tribe,  the 
influence  he  needs  to  exert  all  depend  upon  his  power  to  accomplish  results  with 
limited  means. 

The  young  man  that  takes  love  of  study  and  determination  to  do  right  to  that 
training  school  where  he  breathes  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  hypocrisy  but  filled 
with  inspiration,  leaving  no  room  for  any  but  incentives  to  right  activity,  will 
find  himself  powerfully  attracted  toward  the  new  life.  Besides  the  opportunities 
for  increasing  his  power  to  accomplish  puri)oses,  this  life  brings  him  far  greater 
happiness  than  he  could  have  found  had  he  been  left  in  the  tepee.  That  means 
that  he  begins  to  have  some  aim  in  life,  which  would  never  have  been  revealed  to 
him  had  he  remained  in  the  old  life. 

Commands  not  to  do  tend  to  check  activity,  while  obedience  of  positive  ones 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  ener^.  As  even  in  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the 
child  there  is  an  end  to  be  reached,  so  men  are  truly  industrious,  not  in  obedience 
to  command,  but  in  accomplishing  purposes.  Even  in  the  dramatization  of  the 
occupations  of  men  and  women,  in  time  imitation  is  carried  to  the  purpose  of 
the  activity.  The  little  girl  makes  the  butter  to  taste  it  and  to  spread  the  bread 
for  her  friend  to  eat.  In  the  mowers'  song  the  grass  is  cut  and  rolled  into  win- 
rows,  because  **  Bonnie  Bessie  must  have  ha  jr." 

The  play  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  the  child  real  work,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  aramatized  occupation  ceases  to  be  real.  The  boy  ceases  to  * '  play  horse  " 
when  he  guides  with  his  own  hand  the  living  animal.  The  interest  fias  only 
changed,  however,  to  the  real  activities  of  life,  as  it  was  intended.  The  same 
interest  is  shown  in  taking  part  in  the  real  affairs  of  daily  life  as  was  shown  in 
the  dramatized  form  of  it.  The  boy  can  drive  the  horses  to  the  field  for  a  load  of 
hay  with  as  much  eagerness  as  he  played  at  it  when  the  play  was  real.  He  can 
show  his  goods  and  try  to  suit  his  customer  in  the  real  store  as  well  as  in  the 
imaginary  one.  Since  the  child  is  really  industrious  in  the  kindergarten,  we  have 
to  keep  him  so  by  judicious  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  The  oppor- 
tunities fortius  are  not  wanting  in  the  various  occupations  of  the  little  community 
in  the  school — the  industrial  side  of  it. 

The  child  that  asks  to  be  permitted  to  feed  the  domestic  animal  in  which  he  is 
taking  an  especial  interest  does  not  do  so  from  an  overpowering  desire  to  take 
exercise  by  carrying  the  animal's  food.  If  we  look  for  the  cause  of  dislike  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  sometimes  shown  by  boys  and  girls,  we  shall  frequently  find 
that  cause  to  be  the  fact  that  they  were  supposed  to  find  no  other  enjoyment  in 
the  work  assigned  than  the  mere  exercise  of  their  muscles.  Curiosity  to  see  the 
animal  eat  may  have  formed  part  of  the  motive,  but  that  curiosity  satisfied,  there 
is  still  sympathy  with  the  living  animal,  desire  to  satisfy  its  hunger,  which  grows 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  animal's  needs  grows,  until  the  child  feels  the  obligation 
to  do  this  act,  a  feeling  thataidshimin  forming  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  animal 
intrusted  to  him.  If  we  add  to  this  the  return  which  the  domestic  animal  always 
makes  for  care  bestowed  upon  it — the  hen  with  its  eggs,  the  cow  ^vith  its  milk,  the 
horse  with  its  strength  to  carry  us  and  our  burdens — we  have  incentives  to  industry. 
The  secret  of  so  much  of  the  antipathy  to  work  among  the  men  of  the  tribes  is 
pride.  The  warrior  served  the  tribe.  There  was  no  lack  of  activity  in  war  and 
the  chase.  But  the  menial  work  for  the  family  was  put  upon  his  wife.  He  loses 
dignity  when  he  does  this  menial  labor. 

The  trade  that  calls  for  the  acquirement  of  technical  skill  has  a  peculiar  charm 
for  the  Indian.    Inherited  tendencies  to  patience  and  perseverance  in  this  are  not 
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lacking.  The  Indian  woman  has  decked  her  warrior  in  trappings  made  gorgeoos 
with  cunningly  woven  beads  and  feathers  from  the  earliest  date  of  whicn  we 
have  authentic  history.  As  a  counteracting  influence  against  loss  of  dignity  the 
school  interests  its  pupils  in  the  trades — arts  that  require  skill.  No  one  takes  more 
pride  in  the  exhibition  of  this  skill  than  the  boys  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
tailor,  or  shoe  shop.  But  after  that  skill  is  acquired  there  must  be  an  incentive  to 
use  it  in  following  the  occupation.  If  the  purpose  is  merely  to  obtain  a  living,  the 
fewer  the  Indian's  wants  the  less  he  will  have  to  do.  He  will  remain  an  Indian. 
There  are  people  on  the  reservations  who  have  trades,  but  no  desire  to  follow  them. 
If,  however,  tiie  calling  attracts  the  young  man  because  he  sees  in  it  a  field  for 
usefulness,  because  he  can  do  something  for  humanity,  if  he  has  an  ideal  to  he 
reached  that  can  only  be  reached  through  the  pursuit  of  the  chosen  calling,  the 
needful  incentive  is  there.  The  young  man  who  feels  that  there  is  a  field  for  higher 
attainment  in  the  trade  that  attracts  him  not  only  bends  his  energies  to  the  mas- 
tery of  it,  but  carries  it  on  beyond  to  the  attainment  of  his  ideal,  and  as  his  ideal 
rises  with  his  own  exi)ansion,  there  is  ever  an  incentive  to  higher  aims. 

True  labor  is  more  than  the  mere  muscular  exertion  needful  to  secure  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  is  an  expressive  act.  How  does  the  carpenter  express  his  thought 
when  he  drives  nails  and  saws  boards?  With  nails  and  boards  he  builds  a  dwell- 
ing. That  dwelling  the  carpenter  plans  with  care  for  the  neighbor  who  needs  it 
There  is  combined  m  it  beauty  and  special  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  one  for 
whom  it  is  buUt.  This  owner  has  selected  for  the  builder  the  carpenter  with 
l^rains  to  provide  him  with  the  needful  rooms  in  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment, planned  the  most  tastefully,  and  for  the  least  outlay  of  mone3\  Does  this 
require  thought?  Every  building  is  the  expression  of  thought,  from  the  cottege 
to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  apprentice  is  not  yet 
an  architect,  but  the  field  for  exercise  of  intellectual  power  is  open  to  him. 

In  the  thousands  of  factories  of  our  country  we  can  find  here  and  there  a  young 
man  that  seems  to  understand  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  machine  he  tends,  so 
that  he  can  point  out  its  defects  and  excellencies.  In  the  same  factory  are  men 
that  never  seem  to  get  beyond  the  mechanism  of  their  muscles'supply  in  feeding 
the  raw  material  which  the  machine  manufactures.  The  other,  by  a  single  sng- 
gested  improvement,  increases  the  value  of  his  machine  many  fold.  Tms  man 
takes  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  his  thought  through  these  machines. 

These  men  that  put  thought  in  their  work  were  not  bom  masters;  nor  would 
inherited  tendencies  have  helped  them  had  they  lain  dormant.  The  development 
of  this  power  is  not  accomplished  through  the  industrial  work  alone.  The  laws 
that  express  the  mode  of  action  of  nature's  forces  are  proper  subjects  for  the 
schoolroom.  The  sense  of  power  in  guidm^  and  controlling  these,  a  feeling  that 
is  almost  a  necessary  condition  of  pleasure  m  their  study,  comes  from  the  actual 
laboratory  work  where  the  boy  nifuces  the  apparatus  which  he  uses  in  his  investi- 
gations, where  he  records  his  observations  and  draws  his  conclusions  from  the 
data  that  he  knows  the  accuracy  of.  But  the  power  to  apply  knowledge  comes 
from  the  real  demand  that  calls  for  its  exercise.  The  f ulmess  of  its  power  is 
realized  when  the  exercise  of  it  was  called  forth  by  real  necessity. 

As  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  honorable  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  schools,  there  must  be  unity  of  purpose  in  the  industrial  and 
academic  branches  of  the  school.  Thus  the  habit  of  industry  grows  out  of  incen- 
tives to  activity.  So  right  conduct  grows  out  of  incentives  to  use  power  for 
generous  purposes. 

This  union  of  the  mental  and  physical  activity  is  more  applicable  to  agriculture 
than  to  other  occupations.  Of  all  industries  this  is  the  one  typically  adapted  to 
developing  interest  In  work,  respect  for  labor,  desire  for  masteiy  of  environment, 
devotion  to  duty,  reverence  for  the  Creator,  whose  thought  can  be  felt. 

It  deals  with  that  which  attracts  the  child's  interest  more  strongly  than  any 
other.  It  deals  with  life.  From  the  first  time  that  puss  was  brought  into  the 
schoolroom  by  some  enthusiastic  child  admirer,  to  display  some  wonder  of  her 
structure  or  some  proof  of  her  intelligence,  to  the  last  excursion  made  to  the  haunts 
of  beast,  bird,  or  insect,  the  things  that  have  life  invite  a  share  of  attention  from 
the  schoolroom.  From  the  first  leaf  or  flower  to  the  last  preserved  specimen  of  a 
rare  plant  the  school  deals  with  the  basis  of  agriculture.  Before  he  has  been  in 
school  a  week  the  child  has  learned  a  score  of  facts  about  the  horses,  cows,  calves, 
colts,  and  pigs.    The  care  of  them  are  for  him  subjects  of  the  keenest  interest. 

This  interest  in  what  he  sees  them  do — this  observation  of  their  habits  that 
acquaints  him  with  their  needs  and  makes  of  him  the  careful  husbandman— does 
more  than  this.  It  furnishes  him  with  the  basis  for  comprehending  the  nice 
adaptations  of  parts  to  the  purposes  they  serve.  It  furnishes  him  with  the  basis 
for  comparison  of  these  with  the  undomesticated  animals  of  the  same  species  to 
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observe  the  changes  wrought  by  domestication.  It  is  the  start  from  which  he 
may  nnderstand  how,  in  structure  or  modification  of  it,  each  animal  is  adapted 
to  its  hoiue  and  mode  of  life.  Finally  it  enables  the  pupil  to  enjoy  his  excursions 
to  distant  countries  where  animals  of  very  different  form  and  habits  are  adapted 
to  their  very  different  surroundings.  It  helps  the  pupil  to  rise  to  the  contem- 
plation of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  the  creation. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  studied  in  the  school  has  led  to  the  study  of  other  parts 
and  the  life  force  that  directs  their  growth  and  movements.  Each  movement 
observed  is  found  to  be  directed  toward  some  definite  end.  As  rapidly  as  the  influ- 
ences of  light,  heat,  air,  moisture,  and  food  make  themselves  known  through 
observation  directed  from  the  school  and  carried  on  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
farm,  that  knowledge  aw^ens  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  controlling  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Then  follows  the  purpose  to  control,  and  the  study  of  agri- 
culture begins. 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  for  harmonious  development  of  the  child  in  its  play  that 
**  he  should  use  each  acquirement  in  knowledge  or  skill  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  pnrpose  which  the  new  knowledge  aroused  in  his  mind,"  so  in  this  wider  field 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  to  control  plant  growth  results  in  a  sense  of 
power  that  stimulates  to  continued  activity  in  acquiring  more.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  the  material  reward  in  time  of  fruitage  and  the  spiritual  one  of  gi*ow- 
ing  conscious  power  to  attain  the  ideal  that  grows  continually  higher  are  the 
incentives. 

It  is  the  organic  connection  of  each  part  of  the  life  in  the  school  with  the  other 
parts  that  enables  it  to  establish  strong  moral  character,  to  give  sense  of  power 
where  the  race  feels  weak,  that  reveals  and  inspires  to  attain  high  ideals,  ana  fixes 
in  him  habits  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  to  which  he  is  susceptible. 

In  spite  of  good  purposes,  determination  to  carry  them  out,  and  good  habits, 
there  is  one  disadvantage  which  the  Indian  labors  under  which  is  worth  especial 
mention.  That  is,  his  seeming  lack  of  power  to  appreciate  the  value  of  time, 
money,  or  materi^ — his  extravagance.  The  fact  that  in  the  Indian  school  the 
food,  the  clothing,  the  books,  and  the  instiuction  are  practically  a  free  gift  to  the  • 
pupils  does  not  help  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  and 
through  these  the  value  of  every  material  good. 

Success  in  every  station  in  life  depends  very  much  on  our  power  to  useeconomi- 
callv  the  means  at  our  command. 

The  Indian  often  fails,  while  using  his  best  endeavors;  through  this  weakness. 
He  seems  to  fear  that  he  will  die  before  he  can  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labor;  so, 
to  avoid  such  a  calamitv,  he  tries  to  enjoy  it  before  he  has  put  forth  the  labor  that 
is  to  bring  him  this  fruit. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  general  the  oldest  boy  or  girl  of  a  family  that  has 
acquired  property  by  industry  and  economy  is  very  much  superior  in  ability  to 
secure  desired  ends  with  limited  means  than  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  family. 
The  same  habits  of  economy  have  prevailed  throughout,  and  yet  the  two  have  been 
differently  trained,  as  is  shown  by  the  different  results.  This  difference  in  results 
is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  child  has  shared  the  purposes  of  the  parents 
in  their  smf -imposed  or  necessary  privations;  the  other  has  not.  The  oldest  one 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  parents  m  their  plans  and  hence  helped  to  carry  them 
out.  The  mdest  child  shared  in  the  pleasure  of  success.  To  attain  it,  he  exer- 
cised his  judgment  in  estimating  exactly  the  amount  of  material  needed  to  attain 
his  pnrpcjse,  that  there  might  be  no  waste.  He  discriminated  with  the  utmost  nicety 
IKMsible  in  selecting  suitable  material  for  that  purpose,  whether  crop  to  be  raised 
or  article  to  be  made.  Commands  can  never  produce  the  motive  to  such  effort. 
Habits  of  economy  grow  out  of  repeated  acts  in  which  there  is  a  determination 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  limited  material  or  time.  The  fields  for 
the  practice  of  this  are  not  lacking.  Materials  are  used  in  every  department. 
Their  value  is  measured  by  the  value  of  whac  we  produce  with  them.  By  one 
pnpil  the  piece  of  colored  chalk  is  worthless  when  it  can  no  longer  be  guided  by 
the  fingers.  To  another  pupil  that  piece  accomplishes  the  result  he  desires  to 
reach  in  the  form  of  colored  powder. 

All  of  these  lessons  on  value  of  material  that  come  from  without,  that  are 
mere  precepts  which  the  child  must  struggle  hard  to  interpret,  are  entirely  lost. 
If  they  are  the  result  of  self -instruction  they  are  learned. 

The  schoolroom  training  for  automatism  and  habit  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
expression — economy  of  effort.  But  it  is  secured  through  self -activity.  It  is  not 
the  boy  that  has  acquired  some  measure  of  self-control,  the  power  to  direct  each 
act  of  mind  or  hand  toward  the  end  sought  according  to  a  clearly  outlined  plan, 
"^t  is  wasteful.  He  will  not  spoil  three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  to  make  a  (hrawing. 
His  time  and  energy  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted. 
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If  the  precepts  taught  in  the  school  are  to  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indian 
and  be  a  guide  to  him,  he  must  see  in  those  who  direct  him  the  evidence  that  the 
motives  which  are  supi)osed  to  inspire  their  lives  do  so  inspire  them — that  rules  <rf 
conduct  are  made  not  for  the  convenience  of  employees  who  do  not  observe  them, 
but  because  they  are  right  and  the  example  of  all  proves  it.  If  personal  conven- 
ience is  willingly  sacrificed  when  opportunities  present  themselves  to  teach  some 
important  truth,  the  importance  of  that  truth  is  thereby  made  manifest.  The 
influence  resulting  from  seeing  a  precept  proven  to  be  false  by  the  example  of  him 
who  utters  it  would  do  comparatively  little  harm  if  it  stopped  with  what  it  had 
destroyed,  but  it  does  not.  It  shatters  the  foundations  upon  which  we  build 
character.  Temi)erance  can,  then,  be  pretended  and  drunkenness  practiced,  piety 
pretended  and  hypocrisy  practiced,  until  the  center  from  which  it  was  exx>ected 
there  would  go  forth  an  uplifting  influence  becomes  a  center  of  soul-destroying 
influences. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  consistency  is  found  in  him  in  whom  the  Indian  sees 
exemplified  as  far  as  intelligence  permits  the  higher  life  he  seeks,  it  strengthens  on 
every  side  his  gropings  after  truth,  his  struggles  to  rise. 


EDUCATION  FOR  TRUE  WOMANHOOD  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.' 
By  Supt.  MoLLiE  V.  Gaither.  Umatilla,  Oreg. 

To  educate  rightly  is  no  simple  and  easy  process,  but  a  complex  and  extremdy 
difficult  one.  The  teacher  should  be  reverent  to  the  child,  realizing  that  he  has  a 
God-given  individuality  of  character  and  a  destined  special  work.  She  should 
feel  the  sacredness  of  that  gift,  inherent  in  the  child,  endeavor  to  ascertain  in 
what  it  consists,  and  remembering  that  he  is  not  mere  clay  in  her  hands  to  mold 
and  shape  after  a  pattern,  but  a  seed  of  divine  life,  given  to  be  nurtured  and 
tended.  She  should  be  prepared  for  considerable  mental  exertion  on  her  own  part, 
strengthening  her  own  qualities  of  ingenuity,  patience,  and  self-control,  thus  fit- 
ting herself  to  train  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  a  race,  that  as  leaven  they 
may  permeate  and  elevate  the  standard  of  the  homes  in  which  they  are  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days. 

It  has  been  said,  "Educate  a  man,  you  educate  an  individual;  educate  a  woman, 
you  educate  a  race.''  The  education  of  an  Indian  girl,  taken  as  she  is  from  sur- 
roundings and  influences  entirely  different  from  those  of  her  white  sisters,  most 
be  cause  for  deep  study  on  the  part  of  the  conscientious  instructor.  To  teach  he^ 
to  read  and  write  with  some  degree  of  proficiency  is  a  task  involving  in  reality  no 
more  labor  than  to  bring  her  white  competitor  to  the  same  state  of  perfection,  for 
the  Indian  girl  is  preeminently  patient,  miitative,  and  observing;  hence  when  she 
comes  to  us  to  be  taught  she  performs  the  duty  of  learning  in  a  steady,  conscien- 
tious manner,  which  insures  success  at  as  early  a  period  as  our  white  children  can 
hope  for  success  in  the  same  lines.  The  question,  then,  to  be  considered  does  not 
involve  the  practicability  or  necessity  for  teaching  her  to  read  and  write,  for  that 
question  may  be  laid  aside  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Our  reservation  schools  are  designed  merely  as  training  schools  for  the  porpose 
of  initiating  our  young  Indian  into  the  foundation  secrets,  as  it  were,  of  our  civ- 
ilization, upon  which  foundation  she  will  build  whatever  structure  she  is  best 
fitted  or  inclined  to  construct.  The  Question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  what  is 
the  best  foundation  to  lay  and  how  shall  we  lay  it? 

The  stones  in  this  foundation  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  we  would  use  in 
forming  the  basis  of  any  character.  The  Indian  girl  comes  to  us  from  a  home 
where  the  mother  is  the  drudge  and  beast  of  burden,  and  if  the  daughter  thinks 
at  all  on  the  subject  she  knows  that  this  is  the  part  expected  of  her  in  the  life 
which  lies  before  her;  hence  the  most  readily  accepted  training  in  our  Indian 
schools  is  that  which  in  their  province  of  nursery  for  true  womanhood  teaches  the 
young  girl  not  only  to  knit  and  to  sew,  to  bake  and  to  mend,  to  wash  and  to  scrub, 
to  care  for  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  sick,  but  also  gives  her  the  strength  of 
character  to  become  an  independent,  self-reliant  woman,  capable  of  assuming  any 
burden  that  life  in  its  manifold  chances  and  changes  may  lay  uix>n  her. 

A  great  defect  in  our  system  of  training  has  been  stated  to  be  "the  frequent 
occurrence  of  vague  work  without  definite  aim  or  end."  First  of  all,  it  shomd  be 
our  well-defined  aim  to  appreciate  clearly  and  distinctly  that  what  we  accomplish 
in  school  "has  an  influence  upon  wider  spheres  of  life;"  upon,  it  may  be,  the  Indian 
life  at  large,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  recognize  in  our  Indian  girl  **  not  a  savage, 
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with  all  the  conttunely  which  that  term  implies/'  but  a  very  human  embryo 
wofman,  ** gifted  with  all  the  essentials  of  humanity,"  ''almost  ideally  reverent/' 
and  *•  devoted  often  to  that  which  she  sees  to  be  her  duty." 

Respecting,  therefore,  our  Indian  girl  for  what  is  already  hers,  we  will  seek  to 
insure  her  own  self-respect  by  endeavoring  to  inp^raf t  principle  upon  this  good 
native  stock;  for  she  who  is  guided  by  principle  has  a  safe  guide,  enabling  her 
to  despise  and  avoid  that  which  is  low  and  degrading.  A  little  girl  of  7, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  Umatilla  Indians,  has  been  at  our  school  for 
tne  past  two  years.  Her  drunken  father,  loving  her,  as  Indian  fathers  love  their 
children,  comes  frequently  to  see  her.  She  goes  to  him  readily  and  lovingly,  nes- 
tles by  bim  and  talks  with  him,  but  as  she  talks  is  often  seen  to  be  weeping.  These 
tears  have  been  a  mystery  to  us;  but  on  the  approach  of  vacation  recently  she 
said  to  us,  *•  I  don't  want  to  go  home;  I  want  to  stay  at  the  school  all  the  time;  my 
father  is  always  drtmk. "  May  it  not  be  that  the  temperance  lessons  instilled  into 
her  little  heart  in  school,  producing  this  abhorrence  of  the  sin— not  the  sinner — may 
follow  her  through  life,  and  help  to  mold  the  characters  of  another  generation? 

''Civilized  methods  of  living,"  to  those  born  outside  of  its  limits,  are,  of  course, 
*'a  perplexing  mysterj^;"  hence  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  child  into  school  at 
an  early  age — the  earlier  the  better — for  then  to  her,  as  to  any  other  similarly  sit- 
uated human  being,  removed  early  from  unfavorable  surroundings  and  encircled 
with  friendly,  civilizing  influences,  they  should  l}ecome  as  simple  and  as  essential 
as  vital  breathing  itself;  and  for  this  reason  the  part  performed  by  the  matron  in 
our  schools  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible.    She  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  child  at  school  as  the  mother  does  at  home,  and  only  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  with  strong  motherly  instincts,  can  properly  and  fully  fill  this  posi- 
tion.   She  should  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  child  than  any  other  one  of 
our  corps;  to  her  the  little  ones,  at  the  most  impressive  and  formative  period  of 
their  lives,  run  with  their  simple  pleasures  and  petty  trials,  in  sickness  and  in 
health.    The  young  maiden,  too,  snould  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing  and 
loving  counsel  when  she  pours  her  joys  or  sorrows,  real  or  imaginary,  into  the  ears 
of  the  kind  house  mother;  and  as  Dr.  Bernardo,  who  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
work  among  the  street  Arabs  of  London,  testifies,  **  there  is  almost  no  case  where, 
if  there  be  an  environment  of  loving  care,  the  whole  character  of  the  child  may 
not  be  changed."    Infold  the  child  with  sympathetic,  x)ersonal  interest,  so  essen- 
tial to  successful  work  in  the  Indian  service;  increase  her  knowledge  of  and  stimu- 
late her  desire  for  all  proper  physical  comforts  and  refinements  not  too  far  above 
her  station,  and  teach  her  that  these  comforts  and  refinements  do  not  belong  pecul- 
iarly to  the  white  race,  but  that  she  has  only  to  claim  them  to  possess  them  her- 
self; inculcate  by  example,  even  more  than  by  precept,  that  "cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness;"  inspire  to  thrift,  awaken  ambition  in  true  aims  and  objects;  for 
f atiber  and  brothers  and  for  the  husband  and  sons  it  is  right  for  her  to  look  forward 
to.    All  this  is  true  education  for  our  Indian  girl.    Train  her  in  all  good  habits, 
and  then  give  her  reasons  for  those  habits,  making  her  see  the  necessity  for  them. 
Our  schools  are  working  on  the  right  lines  when  the  Indian  girl  is  put  into  the 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  household  departments  of  our  schools  and  required  to 
l)erform  their  duties.    She  knows  little  of  these  in  her  own  home,  and  it  is  from 
the  school  that  we  must  send  forth  each  year  well-equipped  qirls,  who,  while  gain- 
ing an  intellecual  education,  have  been  also  fitting  themselves  to  fulfill  the  active 
duties  of  a  well-ordered  home,  for  we  find  industrial  education  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  civilizing  the  Indian;  and  if  the  most  enlightened  state  of  civilization, 
as  has  been  asserted,  is  the  one  in  which  people  have  been  taught  to  do  as  well  as 
to  think,  then  we  should  endeavor  to  so  utilize  this  theory  as  to  educe  the  greatest 
practical  results  therefrom.    We  must,  however,  determine  the  relative  values  of 
knowledge,  and  in  training  our  Indian  girl  we  should  la^r^  most  stress  on  that  to 
which  she  is  best  adapted  and  which  will  be  of  most  service  to  her  in  the  sphere 
of  life  to  which  we  wish  to  introduce  her. 

It  is  absolutely  important  to  keep  before  her  high  aspirations.  As  set  forth  in 
some  resolutions  in  an  Indian  council  in  South  Dakota,  "the  home  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  land  on  which  it  is,"  arfd  "  we  must  bring  into  those  homes 
higher  ideals  of  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and  sister."  It  surely  must  be  wrong 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  Indian  girl  for  an  **  isolated,  selfish  existence,  from  which 
all  memories  of  home  and  mother  "  have  been  eliminated.  It  can  not  be  right  to 
cut  in  twain  the  God-given  ties  of  parent  and  child,  severing  all  claims  of  blood 
and  relationship.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Indian  maiden  leaves  school  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  what  confronts  her?  A  tepee, 
where  none  of  the  civilized  habits  we  have  instilled  can  be  maintained;  where  her 
relatives  and  companions  ridicule  her  dress,  manner,  and,  mayhap,  even  her  very 
thoughts,  and  whence,  in  a  few  days  perhaps,  she  goes  forth  the  property  of  some 
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lazy  male,  already  more  than  well  supplied  with  wives  No.  1 ,  2,  or  more,  and  tben 
becomes  at  once  a  mere  slave  and  dmdg^.  The  poor  girl,  forced  to  give  up  all  at 
once  the  pleasures  and  occupations  so  lately  acquired  and  delighted  in,  and  rednced 
to  hard  manual  labor,  unmitigated  toil,  and  discouragement,  without  physical 
comforts  or  intellectual  companionship,  must  inevitably  lose  heart  and  all  hope  erf 
any  possible  elevation  of  herself  or  others. 

These  facts  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  for  instilling  and  enforcing  the  duty 
as  well  as  advantage  of  monogamy  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  child  marriage. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  Indian  girl  ^and  the  Indian  boy,  too)  should  be  edu- 
cated in  our  reservation  schools  with  the /expectation  inculcated  and  encouraged 
of  attending  some  good  nonreservation  school.  At  such  school  she  will  be  trained 
in  higher  education,  both  mental  and  industrial,  will  come  in  contact  with  refine- 
ment, and  will  have  her  mental  horizon  enlarged  and  broadened  bv  seeing  how 
others  of  her  own  race  have  acquired  the  manners  and  customs  of  rivilization. 
There,  too,  she  will  have  opportunities  of  obtaining  employment  in  and  becoming 
a  member  of  some  good  white  tamilv.  where  the  impressions  made  at  school  will 
be  confirmed  after  leaving  it,  giving  her  time  for  higher  development  (for  environ- 
ment, especially  in  youth,  counts  for  so  much),  and  rendering  her  able,  when  she 
returns  to  her  native  place,  to  cope  with  the  home  surroundings  and  to  influence 
her  untrained  relatives  and  friends  rather  than  to  be  influenced  by  them;  ready, 
in  fact,  to  lead  a  useful  and  honorable  life.  From  such  a  school,  also,  other  open- 
ings are  found  into  spheres  of  usefulness  for  our  girl;  such,  for  example,  as  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  profession  of  trained  nurse,  a  field  in  which  yoxmg  women 
will  find  noblest  opportunities,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  overcrowded,  and  for 
which  the  Indian's  native  qualities  well  adapt  her.  But  the  question  of  work 
enforced  by  necessity  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  all  development:  hence  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  lack  of  anxiety  among  our  reservation  Indians  for  future 
support — in  consequence  of  the  rations  issued  to  them  or  of  the  assured  income 
from  the  rental  of  their  lands— removes  the  greatest  incentive  to  sua  eful 
endeavor. 

We  should  not  bid  our  Indian  maiden  forget  her  own  language,  her  mother 
tongue,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  dictum  of  the  great  Goethe,  that  "for  every  ne> 
language  we  gain  we  are  so  many  more  times  a  man,"  teach  her  to  add  English  t'^ 
her  acquirements  as  an  additional  implement  of  usefulness  and  as  a  means  d 
raising  her  standard  of  life. 

Above  all,  our  Indian  girl  must  be  Christianized,  as  well  as  civilized.  She  has  a 
right  to  our  religion.  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  for  eleven  years  and  my 
experience  has  convinced  me  it  is  wasted  labor  to  undertake  to  civilize  without 
also  Christianizing  our  Indian  boy  or  girl.  Then  when  we  send  ourChristian  Indian 
home  we  have  sent  a  missionary  best  fitted  to  convert  those  whom  she  loves,  and 
to  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  Savior  the  *'  old  folks  at  home,"  whom  we  might  find  it 
impossible Jx)  reach  or  convince. 

A  touching  incident  illustrative  of  this  was  brought  to  my  attention  during 
my  sojourn  and  work  among  the  Sioux.  A  12-year  old  girl,  who  lived  with  her 
grandmother,  was  a  constant  attendant  at  our  school  and  Sunday  school.  She 
would  often  complain  that  her  grandmother  would  not  wear  the  white  woman's 
dress  and  go  to  church,  but  would  attend  the  Indian  dances.  She  said  she  often 
tried  to  induce  her  grandmother  to  go  to  church  with  her,  but  without  avail.  At 
last  one  day  I  saw  tne  child  making  a  dre^s,  which  she  shyly  showed  me,  saving 
**It  is  for  my  grandmother,"  and  one  evening  she  came  to  my  room  and  tola  me 
in  her  reticent  Indian  way  that  her  grandmother  was  to  be  baptized.  When  a 
Sunday  or  two  after  that  the  bishop  visited  the  church  for  connrmation,  at  the 
chancel  rail  the  touching  si^ht  was  presented  of  ten  or  eleven  Indian  girls  of 
about  12  years  of  age,  including  our  httle  missionary,  and  behind  them  a  line  of 
men  and  women,  among  whom  was  this  old  grandmother,  dressed  in  the  "  white 
woman's  dress,"  made  hy  her  little  granddaughter — a  living  witness  to  the  loving 
mission  of  this  little  child. 


THE  RESERVATION  SCHOOL  AND  THE  INDIAN  HOME.' 
By  Sup't  ViobA  Cook,  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. 

Given  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization,  we  turn  naturally  to  the  conditions 
involved  and  the  means  with  which  we  are  to  work. 

Turning  to  the  reservation  we  find  conditions  so  discouraging,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  right  living  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  what  we  so  frequently 
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hear,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  aiij  thing  in  civilization  there.  Bnt  when  we 
investigate  more  closely  the  attempts  made  and  results  achieved,  we  can  not  but 
concede  in  all  fairness,  that  very  much  can  be  done.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
as  we  elevate  home  life  we  elevate  the  nation,  it  follows  that  if  we  elevate  any 
people  we  must  elevate  their  homes.  Then  becomes  apparent  the  need  of  reser- 
vation work,  for  work  to  be  effective  must  be  done  among  the  masses.  Here 
and  there  an  individual,  brought  to  the  highest  of  which  he  is  capable,  even  though 
he  keep  that  plane  when  reached,  leaves  the  main  difficulty  with  us  still.  We  con- 
cede this  to  be  the  degredation  and  ignorance  of  the  adult  Indian,  who,  isolated  on 
a  reservation,  has  in  many  instances  little  chance,  and  less  disposition,  to  avail 
himself  of  anything  that  tends  to  better  his  condition.  But  we  can  not  ignore  his 
existence.  We  may  not  expect  him  to  become  very  active  in  furthering  the  work 
that  occupies  our  time  and  thoughts.  But  if  we  gain  his  cooperation  to  the  extent 
of  ceasing  opposition  to  our  efforts,  we  will  have  gained  an  important  factor  of 
success. 

It  becomes  a  necessity  then,  to  give  this  serious  consideration,  and  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  any  plan  of  civilization  that  does  not  include  the  older  Indian,  will  only 
partially  settle  a  small  part  of  this  vexed  question.  We  may  plan  as  we  will  for 
the  younger  generation,  but  we  are  leaving  out  an  important  source  of  help  when 
we  leave  out  their  elders. 

Tme,  results  come  slowly,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  opposing 
forces  we  have  to  meet,  the  great  amount  to  be  done,  and  the  means  so  far  used  to 
do  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  results  seem  to  come  so  slowly.  But  in  every  case, 
undoubted  improvement  has  followed  systematic  reservation  work;  hence  it  has 
passed  from  the  exi)erimental  stage  into  that  of  deliberate  method. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  in  a  gathering  like  this  to  emphasize  this  fact  that 
reservation  work  can  be  successful,  or  that  any  other  view  would  be  taken,  since 
most  of  us  know  from  practical  experience  what  can  be  and  what  has  been  done. 
But  w^hen  we  know  from  experience  also,  the  difficulty  in  getting  improvements, 
which  are  often  the  simplest  necessities  for  our  work,  it  would  seem  that  some  one, 
somewhere,  outside  of  our  school  association,  yet  needs  to  be  convinced. 

Now,  granting  that  work  among  the  older  Indians  is  feasible,  the  question 
becomes  simply  one  of  ways  and  means,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  of  these  is 
f  oand  in  the  reservation  school .  Not  that  this  is  the  only  means  or  the  only  school, 
or  that  the  work  done  in  other  ways  is  not  understood  and  appreciated.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  reservation  school  can  and  must  do  a  large  share  of  the 
work  so  urgently  required,  if  the  homes  are  to  be  effectively  reached. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  reservation  schools,  boarding,  and  day  schools,  the  day 
school  is,  of  course,  in  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  home  and  influences  it 
more,  while  the  boarding  school  gives  to  the  child  the  advantage  of  more  continu- 
ous separation  from  home,  thus  hastening  his  progress  in  English  speaking  and 
giving  him  a  wider  outlook  in  general,  other  things  being  equal.  Each  has  its 
advantages  and  advocates  the  choice  of  either,  depending  much  upon  the  location 
of  homes,  amount  of  civilization,  etc.,  of  the  people,  the  main  thing  being  to  have 
the  right  one  in  the  right  place.  Each  resembles  the  other  in  that  it  leads  to  a 
higher  school  and  prepares  the  way  for  better  things.  But  having  established,  say 
a  reservation  boarding  school, we  immediately  look  for  results,  and  failing  to  keep 
in  mind  the  proportion  of  things  are  often  disappointed.  But  until  we  give  these 
people  some^ing  that  they  can  grasp,  that  can  become  a  part  of  their  aail>[  life, 
we  do  not  bring  civilization.  Though  they  may  be  in  so-called  contact  with  it  for 
years,  and  the  statement  is  often  made  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  doing  anything 
with  the  Indian  that  such  is  the  case,  yet  they  remam  ignorant  and  degraded  as 
before. 

In  all  such  cases  there  has  been  no  influence  stronp:  enough  to  make  an  impres- 
sion or  there  has  been  no  connecting  link.  Civilization  must  touch  them  at  some 
point  of  vital  interest  if  it  is  to  produce  any  effect.  We  are  not  usually  inspired 
to  higher  things  by  people  who  are  indifferent  to  us,  neither  are  our  Indian  bretnren. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  reservation  school  the  parents  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  those  who  are  or  should  be  genuinely  interested  in  them.  The 
fact  that  their  children  are  in  the  school  g^ves  them,  of  course,  a  personal  interest. 
They  will  watch  keenly  the  course  pursued,  and  are  quick  to  blamej  as  are  most 
ignorant  parents,  some  of  them  evidently  considering  it  their  mission  in  life  to 
find  fault  and  make  much  of  the  most  trivial  causes  of  complaint,  and  living  up 
to  their  convictions  of  duty  with  the  greatest  faithfulness. 

Just  here  they  can  be  taught  their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  should 
be  quietly  but  firmly  required  to  accede  to  reasonable  requests. 

Tney  must  be  taught  that  school  life  is  not  to  be  taken  up  one  day  or  one  week 
by  their  children  and  laid  down  the  next  if  they  choose  to  have  it  so,  but  that 
they  are  respooflible  for  their  attendance  at  school,  and  this  should  be  enforced,  if 
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necessary.  This  can  in  a  great  measure  be  done  if  the  school  is  at  the  center  of  a 
vigorous  agency  administration,  instead  of  the  circumference,  for  the  most  effi- 
cient school  force  is  shorn  of  half  its  usefulness  unless  heartily  indorsed  and  sap- 
ported  by  the  **  powers  that  be  "  next  higher.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  unity  of  effort, 
vigorous  and  well  directed,  is  essential  to  success,  and  in  proportion  as  it  prevails 
will  success  be  attained. 

The  well-equipped,  properly  conducted  reservation  school  tends  to  sho^w  the 
value  of  home  opportunities,  which  are  too  often  overlooked.  Why  is  it  not  a 
worthy  ambition  for  a  boy  who  has  an  allotment  of  land  that  a  Western  pioneer 
would  envy  to  look  forward  to  making  his  livelihood  from  that  land,  to  tumu^rit 
into  a  farm,  such  as  he  may  often  see  just  across  the  border  of  his  reservation?  He 
may  learn  to  do  this  at  the  school  if  it  has  its  proper  attachment  of  farm,  garden, 
stock,  etc.  Far  better  teach  him  thii  by  every  available  means,  unless  you  are 
sure  he  is  unfitted  for  it,  than  to  have  him  attain  just  enough  of  a  **  higher  edu- 
cation "  to  make  him  see  nothing  desirable  ahead  of  him  but  a  so-called  higher 
calling  which,  not  being  fitted  to  attain  to  in  a  white  community,  he  must  tind, 
perforce,  in  Government  work  if  he  finds  it  at  all.  There  is  no  need  of  enlarging 
on  this  most  sad  and  unpleasant  phase  of  the  work,  but  we  do  so  need  to  impress 
this  idea  of  the  dignity  of  labor  by  precept  and  example,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
importance  of  proper  preparation  for  work. 

This  making  the  most  of  home  opportunities  becomes,  too,  a  more  apparent 
necessity  when  we  consider  the  great  proportion  of  students  who  for  various  rea- 
sons return  to  their  reservations.  Whether  it  is  best  for  them  to  do  so  is  not  the 
point.    The  fact  remains  that  they  come  too  often  to  the  conditions  they  left. 

But  if,  during  their  absence,  the  reservation  school  has  been  at  its  best,  there  is 
a  far  more  hopeful  outlook  for  them,  and  not  the  wide  difference  between  school 
life  and  home  life  that  too  often  has  proved  their  overthrow.  They  find  at  least 
in  their  homes  a  willingness  to  accept  the  new  way,  and  do  not  meet  with  scorn 
and  opposition  to  every  attempt  they  make  to  practice  their  acquired  knowledge, 
if  they  use  tact  and  judgment  in  such  attempts  and  are  genuinely  determined  to 
succeed.  More  than  that,  the  school  can  and  should  be  a  helpful  friend  to  th^n 
so  far  as  encouragement  and  advice  can  aid.  It  is  so  much  sometimes  to  know. 
when  we  are  struggling  hard,  that  someone  is  interested  in  us  and  someone  will 
be  keenly  disappointed  if  we  fail,  that  it  inspires  us  with  the  courage  necessary 
for  success. 

We  deplore  the  pernicious  influence  of  old  degrading  customs,  but  fail  to  provide 
anything  that  will  measurably  take  their  place.  When  a  child's  training  consists 
of  a  series  of  **dont's,"  life  becomes  a  burden  to  him,  until  the  little  fairy  **do" 
transforms  restraint  into  freedom,  and  gives  him  legitimate  channels  for  the 
energy  which  must  be  employed  in  some  way.  So,  with  these  older  children — for 
they  are  little  more— we  need  to  constantly  remember  that  we  are  to  upbuild  on 
the  one  hand  as  fast  as  we  destroy  on  the  other. 

For  instance,  during  the  time  of  the  ghost  dances  among  the  Sioux  several 
camps  of  friendly  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  missionary  and  Government 
work,  were  preparing  to  observe  Christmas  with  feasts  on  Christmas  Eve.  They 
planned  for  this  weeks  beforehand  and  had  committees  appointed  to  attend  to 
every  detail,  from  collecting  contributions  for  expenses  to  washing  the  dishes.  It 
was  a  time  of  general  good  feeling,  and  each  prided  himself  on  doing  his  part  to 
make  the  whole  a  success,  while  great  was  the  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  wives 
and  mothers  as  to  who  should  prepare  the  most  palatable  dishes  and  arrange  the 
tables  most  neatly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  spirit  of  "peace  and  good 
will  "that  pervaded  the  assembly,  and  striking,  indeed,  seemed  the  contrast  when 
one  remembered  that  friends  and  relatives  of  these  same  people  were  engaged  m 
the  dances  and  declaring  themselves  hostile  to  the  whites.  Yet  these  had  no 
thought  of  joining  them,  discussed  the  trouble  among  themselves  only  to  deplore 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  after  all,  were  of  their  kindred,  and  were  justly  offended 
when  their  white  neighbors  across  the  river  fled  in  dismay  to  the  nearest  town, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  when  they  heard  the  Indians  were  coming.  Thev 
didn't  stop  to  think  about  friendly  Indians,  did  not  believe  there  were  any,  anS 
as  the  only  Indians  who  appeared  on  that  side  at  all  were  some  half  dozen  who 
went,  as  usual,  to  do  some  ti'ading  and  found  the  store  closed,  it  did  seem  that 
they  were  greatly  troubled  over  nothing;  but,  then,  thev  had  lived  grandly  up  to 
the  maxim  that  **it  never  does  to  trust  an  Indian'*  and  had  demonstrated  their 
own  trustworthiness  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  of  the  reservation  school.  While  in  It  boys  and  girls 
can  be  taught  the  principles  of  right  living  and  the  value  of  work,  with  skill  in 
the  various  branches  of  home  making,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  their  future  in 
some  form  or  other.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  lies  in  reaching  the  little  chil- 
dren, the  ones  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  hopeful  material  we  can  have. 
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They  can  begin  school  at  a  very  early  age.  if  only  there  is  a  school  for  them  to 
enter.  The  advantage  of  this  early  beginning  is  unquestioned,  and  is  one  subject 
on  which  all  Indian  educators  agree. 

In  considering  the  general  usefulness  of  the  reservation  school  we  need  always 
to  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  good  equipment,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
emplovees.  Where  the  most  work  remains  to  be  done,  the  greatest  force  is 
ne^ed,  and  a  corps  of  reservation  employees  needs  to  be  individually  strong, 
well  equipped  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  for  the  fight.  Results  attained 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed.  More  and  better  reserva- 
tion work  can  not  be  done  too  soon,  if  reservations  and  hopeless  Indians  are  not 
to  continue  with  us  for  many  generations. 


THE  DAY  SCHOOL  AND  THE  INDIAN  HOME.' 
By  Beatrice  Sondekregek,  Cannon  Ball,  S.  Dak. 

Day  schools  have  been  highly  commended  bv  some,  condemned  by  others,  and 
in  certain  cases  were  merely  tolerated  as  something  just  a  trifle  better  than  noth- 
ing. I  venture  to  add  that  a  ffreat  many  earnest  Indian  workers  never  gave  a 
thonght  to  these  schools  until  the  latter  were  brought  into  prominence  ana  made 
more  generally  known  by  discussion  at  these  summer  institutes. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  returned  students  from  nonreservation  schools 
often  disappointed  the  fond  hopes  and  expectations  of  their  teachers— hopes  which 
seemed  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  these  same  stu- 
dents at  school — the  blame  was  put  on  the  reservation,  the  environments  which 
the  returned  student  had  to  encounter. 

Reservation  boarding  schools  made  the  same  complaints  When  they  met  with  a 
firimilar  experience  on  their  pupils'  first  return  to  the  camp  after  having  been  kept 
for  years  at  the  boarding  school. 

Hence  even  those  that  are  strongly  opposed  to  reservations  will  gladly  welcome 
any  means  to  improve  the  conditions  existing  there  until  the  time  arrives  when 
the  Indians  have  outgrown  their  ** temporary  nursery."* 

The  admirable  little  book  that  was  sent  to  our  schools  last  winter,  the  Point  of 
Contact  in  Teaching,  trill,  if  thoughtfully  read,  lead  anyone  to  see  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  reservation  Indians,  who  as  a  race  are  truly  children,  and  as  individuals, 
in  their  disposition,  tastes,  and  conduct,  are  very  much  like  children,  they  must 
be  met  and  treated  as  such. 

Who  are  the  ideal  educators  of  little  children?  We  all  know  that  they  are  those 
who  study  them,  love  them,  live  with  them,  care  for  them  like  the  gardener  who 
gives  his  constant,  untiring,  solicitous  attention  to  the  growing  plants. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  from  the  book  mentioned  above — the  Point  of  Contact: 

Logically  my  knowledge  of  the  sun  mast  begin  with  the  light  in  my  room:  my  study  of  the 
rock  strata  must  begin  with  the  stones  in  the  garden  path;  of  the  waters,  with  my  morning 
bath,  of  the  animals,  with  my  pussy  or  the  flies. . 

Not  only  do  these  illustrations  represent  a  cardinal  principle  in  approaching  the  little  child's 
mind,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  indicate  the  only  royal  road  to  success,  the  "line  of  least  resist- 
ance "  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  infants  in  knowledge  of  any  kind.  They  are,  in  truth,  but 
another  way  of  stating  the  oft-repeated  pedagofipcal  maxim,  "  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown/' 

Nothing  is  so  truly  known  as  that  which  is  known  through  i)ersonal  experience  or  self -activity 

-"  "ore  it ■•  

»8t  ad 

exper. 

other,  or,  better,  the  one  evolved  from  the  other. 

The  day  school,  provided  it  is  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  becomes  this  something, 
this  point  of  contact,  which  the  adult  Indian  can  be  made  to  get  personally  inter- 
estea  in  and  which  will  lead  him  gradually  to  understand  and  appreciate  that 
which  at  present  is  above  his  power  of  comprehension. 

How  can  the  Indian  on  the  reservation  appreciate  and  love  and  long  for  that 
which  is  foreipi  and  unknown  to  him?  What  does  he  care  for  the  school  far  away 
which  from  his  point  of  view  steals  his  children  and  in  the  best  case  returns  them 
to  him  estranged,  dissatisfied,  out  of  sjrmpathy  with  his  surroundings,  changed 
into  a  white  man  or  a  white  woman?  Does  anyone  imagine  that  an  Indian  will 
be  grateful  for  such  a  change;  that  he  will  hasten  to  send  his  other  childi-en  to 
the  school  whose  efforts  have  brought  about  this  change? 

»  Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  at  the  Mohonk  conference. 


Nothing  Is  so  truly  known  as  that  which  is  known  through  i)ersonal  experience  or  seir-activity 
in  life.  Therefore  it  is  at  a  point  in  this  experiential  knowing  that  we  can  begin  to  instruct  the 
child  to  the  best  advantage.  This  point  I  call  the  point  of  contact,  because  it  is  the  point  at 
which  his  own  experience  and  the  lesson  he  is  to  learn  can  bo  brought  into  contact  with  each 
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With  an  Indian  parent  the  most  important,  in  fact,  the  only  point  worth  con- 
sidering is  the  happiness  of  his  child.  If  the  child  is  nnhappy  at  school,  or  dis- 
contented when  returning  from  there,  nothing  that  the  school  does  or  did  for  the 
child  is  appreciated  by  the  Indian  parent.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  an 
Indian  can  comprehend  the  idea  of  an  education  being  worth  temporary  sacrifices. 
He  has  not  yet  learned  the  true  value  of  an  education. 

The  day  school,  as  the  point  of  contact,  may  gradually  lead  him  to  see  things  in 
a  different  light.  The  day  school  is  a  place  beloved  by  his  child,  hence  also  dear 
to  him.  Every  day  he  sees  his  child  eagerly  and  joyfully  starting  out  for  that 
school.  In  the  evening  his  child  returns  from  there  contented  and  happy.  The 
school  songs,  the  English  phrases,  the  drawings,  the  colored  pictures,  the  slate 
and  pencil,  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  crochet  hook  and  knitting  needles,  washbasins, 
soap  and  towels,  comb  and  hairbrush,  new  garments  properly  made  and  prop«*ly 
worn— all  these  things  make  their  appearance  in  the  Indian  home.  Far  from  being 
opposed  they  are  admired  by  the  parents,  because  their  children  value  them  highly. 
The  account  of  a  good  midday  meal  prepared  and  served  by  the  girls  at  the  school 
makes  that  place  faultless  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  parents. 

Soon  the  larger  girls  take  pride  in  doing  at  home  what  they  learned  at  the  school. 
They  launder  their  clothing,  cook  and  bake  as  at  school,  make  their  own  garments 
and  those  of  their  mother  and  little  brothers  and  sisters,  provide  the  family  with 
wristlets,  mittens,  scarfs,  sunbonnets,  and  other  useful  articles  as  called  for  by 
the  change  of  the  seasons.  They  prefer  the  bedstead,  mattress,  and  clean  t)edding 
to  the  soiled  bed  on  the  floor.  The  larger  boys  nouri»*<h  manly  ambitions,  like  to  he 
clean  and  well  dressed,  cut  their  hair  regularly  at  home  of  their  own  accord,  and 
are  very  anxious  to  write  and  draw  and  read  at  home.  Teach  them  interesting 
manual  work,  let  them  make  useful  articles  for  their  homes,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  very  small  number  of  *'  lazy*'  boys  you  have  in  your  school. 

But  how  about  their  English?  Discard  McGuffey's  readers  and  all  kinds  of 
soul-killing,  mechanical  parrot  training.  Start  in  with  blackboard  exercises,  keep 
them  up  daily,  use  kindergarten  methods,  be  sure  that  the  pupil  understancK 
the  meaning  of  every  word  and  phrase  he  uses,  even  if  you  have  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  an  interpreter  frequently  for  some  time,  and  occasionally  during  the  whole 
school  year.  The  result  of  such  teaching  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

It  is  touching  to  find  how  the  dear  children  try  to  carry  out  at  home  the  teachers 
suggestions  for  various  improvements.  The  parents  become  the  willing  pupils  of 
their  children.  They  do  not  resent  their  daily  teachings  as  they  do  the  criticism 
of  the  returned  student.  They  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  any  improvements  the 
child  proposes  and  are  sure  to  let  the  teacher  know  about  it.  They  tell  her  our 
children  make  us  do  so  and  so  because  you  said  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.  We 
know  what  you  tell  us  to  do  is  good. 

The  dav  school  may  seem  insignificant  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  a  means, 
perhaps  the  means,  to  reach  the  adult  Indian,  and  prepare  a  better  home  for  the 
future  returned  student. 

DISCUSSION.* 

George  M.  Butterfield,  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  feeling  generally,  an  unpopular  feeling,  toward 
the  day  schools.  I  think  so  much  of  the  diay  school  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  to  find  anyone  else  in  the  service  who  did  not  think  just  as  much  of  it  as  I  da 
I  feel  from  my  experience  here  among  these  teachers  that  the  day  school  is  not 
known  generally  to  the  service.  Some  day-school  teachers  have  asked  me  about 
our  day  school,  how  many  there  were  of  them,  how  many  schools,  etc.,  what  was 
supplied,  how  it  is  managed?  I  supx)osed  the  day  schools  were  all  managed  jnst 
exactly  alike,  and  that  they  covered  the  same  ground  in  all  service.  Day-school 
teachers  have  informed  me  and  others  have  informed  me  that  except  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations  the  day  schools  are  scattered,  one  here,  another 
on  another  reservation,  and  very  many  instances  where  there  is  but  one  day  school 
on  a  reservation.  Now,  day  schools  as  we  conduct  them  at  Rosebud  and  Pine 
Ridge,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  an  entire  failure  were  there  but  one  on  the  reser- 
vation.   We  are  a  system  and  cover  the  entire  work  in  that  reservation. 

Now,  I  have  been  called  to  account  because  I  referred  to  the  day  schools  of  Rose- 
bud as  "our  crowd,"  and  taken  to  task  that  1  felt  myself  and  our  crowd  separate 
from  the  general  force  engaged  in  this  work.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
intention.  I  say  **  our  crowd,"  and  I  am  proud  to  say  in  the  interest  of  the  service 
that  the  term  is  justly  applied. 


>  At  Omaha  Institute. 
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From  statistics  given  by  Superintendent  Pierce  yesterday  it  appears  that  the 
day-school  force  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  united  is  about  one-seventeenth  of 
the  entire  force  in  the  United  States  of  Indian  education.  It  may  be  jnuch  larger 
than  this,  properly  considered.  The  day-school  force,  as  it  appears  on  the  pay  roll, 
is  simply  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  while  the  boarding-school  force  represents  a 
I>arty  on  the  pay  roll  for  every  line  of  work  that  is  undertaken.  With  us  it  is  not 
so.  For  instance,  you  have  laundries;  you  have  bakers;  you  have  carpenters;  von 
have  blacksmiths;  you  have  all  industries  represented  by  the  separate  and  distinct 
classes  of  labor.  We  do  not  have  that,  and  very  largely  those  places  are  supplied 
in  some  respects  by  the  Indians  themselves,  who  do  not  appear  on  pay  roll,  and  in 
other  instances  the  labor  is  supplied  by  the  children  attending  the  schools,  conse- 
quently they  do  not  appear  on  the  pay  roll.  Considering  it  in  this  way,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  while  there  are  about  100  names  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  educational 
force  of  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  there  are,  as  considering  a  working  force,  cer- 
tainly full  J'  three  times  that  number.  Considering  it  in  that  way,  the  day-school 
force  at  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  is  much  larger  that  it  appears,  but  the  labor  is 
performed  by  the  pupils.  Taking  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  together  (and  they  are 
as  much  one  as  though  they  were  all  one  reservation)  we  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  educational  service  of  the  Indian— would  amount  to  about  tiiree  seven- 
teenths, according  to  the  statistics  I  got  from  Superintendent  Pierce. 

One  other  word  as  regards  my  ri^ht  to  refer  to  our  force  as  '*  our  crowd."  Our 
force  of  100  employees  is  just  as  united  in  one  purpose,  in  one  effort,  in  one  man- 
ner of  action,  just  as  much  as  united,  I  believe,  as  a  working  force  of  any  separate 
boarding  school.  We  have  conferred  frecjuently  together  in  bodies,  in  assemblies, 
and  we  Know  and  understand  our  work  entirely;  that  is,  each  one  is  familiar  with 
the  entire  work,  and  our  plan  is  laid  so  that  we  are  a  separate  force,  and  just  as  dis- 
tinct a  force  while  belonging  to  the  general  system  as  the  force  of  any  individual 
school. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  economy  of  the  day  school.  I  think  this 
can  not  be  made  too  important.  In  our  system  of  American  schools  there  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  home  a  place,  a  scnool— a  small  school  usually,  the  great 
majority  of  schools  are  small  schools— which  can  take  in  the  children  from  the 
homes.  These  children  are  educated  in  the  schools  and  sent  back  to  their  homes. 
This  is  the  primary  step  in  education  in  our  American  system,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
most  beautiful  one. 

Now  the  day  school  represents,  or  shotdd  represent,  and  we  try  to  have  it  repre- 
sent, this  jMirt  of  the  educational  work.  Inspector  Dew  made  the  statement  that 
nothing  was  taught  at  our  day  schools  that  was  not  practical  in  the  home  life.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  in  the  opposite  way.  As  I  view  it,  there  is  nothing  that  is 
practicable  in  education  that  our  children  can  not  use  in  the  reservation  home  as 
they  are  situated  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud.  There  is  nothing  practical  to  them 
in  their  present  environment  that  the  day  school  can  not  furnish  and  does  not  sup- 

Ely.  Therefore,  being  so  much  greater  force  for  the  amount  of  money  expended — 
ein^f  in  the  home  of  the  Indian,  it  certainly  must  be— for  our  size  (we  generally 
consider  ourselves  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket) ,  we  certainly  do  exercise  a  wonder- 
fully good  influence  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian. 

As  to  returned  students,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  know  there  is  not  a  day-school 
employee  of  our  agency  who  does  not  in  every  way  extend  a  helping  hand  and 
take  any  rettu^ed  student  right  into  his  home;  and  so  far  as  that  student  will 
make  use  of  the  privileges  we  wish  to  confer  we  certainly  do  labor  for  the  returned 
student;  and  if  we  had  not  in  day  schools  in  Rosebud  Reservation  the  returned 
student,  your  work  in  nonreservation  schools,  so  far  as  applied  to  our  reservation, 
would  certainly  result  far  less  favorably. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  our  equipment  as  applied  to  civilization.  Each 
school  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  has  at  least,  perhaps,  one-half  acre  imder  cul- 
tivation, and  we  raise  there  such  vegetables  and  crops  as  we  see  lit.  Now,  we  can 
not  in  that  one-half  acre  cultivate  or  raise  anything  that  it  is  not  practicable  for 
the  Indian  just  across  the  road  to  raise;  and  in  that  line  having  had  one  successful 
garden,  they  call  the  next  spring  for  garden  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  this  call  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply— our  seeds  are  always  used  up  before  the  demands  are 
satisfied. 

I  have  a  laundry;  it  is  not  like  the  boarding-school  laundry;  there  are  not  steam 
fixtures  in  it.  It  does  not  cost  anything:  in  fact,  it  is  something  received  in  the 
hne  of  civilization;  it  is  the  mothers— they  are  our  laundresses,  and  the  older 
girls.  We  have  a  system  of  waterworks,  if  you  would  call  it  such.  The  mothers 
began  by  carrying  water  up  from  the  creek  in  a  pail  on  their  heads,  which  was 
improved  upon  by  forming  a  line  and  passing  the  pall  from  hand  to  hand. 

I  enjojedthe  superintendent's  explanation  of  his  system  of  bathing,  but  I  think 
we  can  beat  that.    We  haven't  that  square  box,  but  we  have  in  each  home  an  old 
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worn  ont  blanket  hnng  np  in  the  comer,  and  the  amount  of  water  that  is  required 
for  a  bath  in  connection  with  the  laundry  work  has  become  so  great  that  the  rather 
has  been  induced  to  hitch  up  his  team  and  go  down  to  the  river  and  haul  np  the 
water  by  the  barrel.  Now  there  is  more  civilization  in  that  than  the  finest  bath 
that  can  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  school,  and  it  does  have  a  civilizing  eSect. 
The  Indian  enjoys  seeing  his  children  go  to*  school  clean,  and  come  home  clean. 
He  even  enjoys  it  so  so  much  that  occasionally  he  tries  to  clean  himself,  and 
especially  in  the  laundry  line.  1  opened  school  in  a  raw  camp,  and  know  foUy 
how  dirty  and  filthy  an  Indian's  clothing,  especially  a  woman's,  can  be,  but  am 
proud  to  say  that  through  the  influence  of  the  day  school  I  believe  that  the  Indian 
women  never  come  tomy  place  whose  clothing  is  not  as  clean  as  at  least  the  poor- 
est class  of  white  settlers  tnat  surround  us. 

We  have  a  sewing  room,  and  teach  the  children  to  sew.  Our  home  lanndrr 
isn't  the  only  home  influence.  We  certainly  use  the  wash  tub;  we  are  usually  sup- 
plied with  wringers  by  the  Government,  and  the  little  girls  enjoy  using  them  very 
much.  There  is  more  interest  taken  in  wash  day  since  we  have  been  using  them. 
Until  quite  recently  they  did  not  wash  their  dresses  and  bonneta  at  all;  this  uraa 
done  at  our  school,  but  now  they  have  learned  this.  I  have  a  sunbonnet  which  I 
didn't  bring  as  a  sample  of  the  workmanship,  but  simplj^  because  it  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  work  that  has  been  done  at  home.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
because  my  children  came  from  what  was  the  dirtiest  camp  on  the  reservation^ 

generalh^  known  as  Finn's  camp.  There  are  three  squaws  and  about  twenty  chil- 
ren .  We  have  had  more  trouble  with  this  camp  than  with  any  others.  This  work 
was  done  at  home,  the  washing,  ironing,  and  starching,  and  is  only  a  fair  sample 
of  such  work  done  by  the  school.  This  was  done  in  the  home  the  same  way  that 
sewing  and  other  work  is  done.  The  value  of  the  day  school  is  its  influence  on  the 
home. 

Now,  one  other  word  in  regard  to  the  exaniple  of  the  employees.  Much  has 
been  said  here  in  regard  to  the  example  that  should  be  exerted  in  the  lives  of  the 
employees  as  an  influence  upon  the  Indians.  In  no  place  in  the  service  will  this 
be  more  true  than  in  the  day-school  service.  We  are  a  family  set  into  an  Indian 
caiup  to  teach  that  Indian  camp  how  to  live.  If  we  make  frequent  use  of  whisky 
and  tobacco  it  is  a  common  inference  that  that  is  civilization.  They  have  only 
our  home  to  look  at,  while  in  a  boarding  school  they  see  many  faces  and  many 
different  persons.  One  person  may  perhaps  be  given  to  immoral  habits,  but  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another  whose  habits  are  excellent,  but  in  the  day 
school  there  is  only  one  person  from  whom  they  can  take  their  example.  The  day 
school  needs  and  should  have  the  best  service  that  is  employed.  If  there  is  any 
place  in  the  service  where  the  weaker  ones  might  be  employed,  it  is  in  another 
line  than  in  the  day  school.  The  day-school  teacher  must  be  industrious;  he  must 
be  inventive;  he  must  be  a  disciplinarian;  he  must  be  everything  that  goes  to  make 
the  best  success  of  his  school.  The  day-school  teacher  must  be  everything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  model  home  and  model  teacher.  Himself  and  family  must 
represent  to  the  Indian  all  that  is  represented  to  him  of  civilized  life. 

Our  entire  school  force  desires  that  the  camp  children  be  brought  into  our 
schools  and  given  the  first  and  elementary  training.  It  has  been  said  several 
times  that  we  opposed  the  boardingschools,  especially  the  nonreservation  schools, 
and  that  our  agents  both  at  Pine  Itidge  and  Rosebud  opposed  sending  children 
away.  Now,  while  that  may  be  in  a  particular  instance,  I  know  in  general  it  is 
not  true.  Oiir  purpose,  as  is  outlined  by  the  department  under  Superintendent 
Tyler  is  plain,  and  we  certainly  work  with  that  in  view,  that  the  day  school  may 
have,  as  the  conmaon  district  school,  the  little  children;  and  we  hope  to  find  those 
who  are  worthy  of  a  better  education  than  we  can  give  them.  When  I  say  that 
the  day  school  furnished  everything  that  is  practical,  I  didn't  mean  that  we  can 
not  find  children  who  are  capable  of  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  we  can  give 
them.    We  don't  intend  to  give  a  hi^h  grade  of  work  at  all. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if  you  can  imagine  the  influence  upon  the 
American  home  that  would  be  exerted  by  the  eradication  of  all  the  public  schools, 
the  common  home  school,  and  substitute  a  system  by  which  you  must  send  your 
child  away  from  your  home,  away  from  your  hearts,  to  be  brought  up  by  ouiera 
and  infused  with  other  life,  you  majr  form  some  idea  of  what  is,  in  my  opinicHi, 
a  reasonable  result  of  the  influence  it  would  have  upon  our  reservations. 

I  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  go  any  further  than  that.  On  our  reservation,  if 
the  day  school  were  removed,  and  an  attempt  to  supply  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
by  boarding  schools,  reservation  or  nonreservation  schools,  it  would  materially 
increase  the  outlay  in  this  direction.  I  believe  that  the  day  school  carried  on  in 
this  way  among  the  Indians  is  doing  a  work  that  no  other  system  can  possibly  do 
for  the  civilization  of  the  race. 
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INDIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.' 
By  Dr.  C.  R.  Dixon,  Haskell  Institute,  Kans. 

Personally,  I  have  had  experience  in  but  two  schools.  In  neither  of  these  has 
there  ever  been  many  Indian  employees  filling  regular  positions  of  direct  responsi- 
bility. I  have  watched  with  interest  the  career  of  many  of  those  boys  and  girls 
who  have  gone  from  these  schools.  And  yet  I  have  kept  no  data  to  determine 
definitely  their  success.  In  both  these  schools  minor  places  have  been  filled  by 
Indians  almost  from  the  beginning,  the  propriety  of  which  certainly  no  one  will 
(iuestion.  It  is  with  the  subject  in  its  more  recent  phase,  of  filling  the  responsible 
places,  that  I  shall  deal. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  which  this  paper  may  suggest, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  experience  and  judgment  of  a  considerable  number  of  agents 
and  superintendents,  some  of  which  I  shall  quote  in  course. 

We  must,  in  studying  this  subject,  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  distinctively  Gov- 
ernment Indian  school  has  not  yet  completed  its  eighteenth  year.  Carlisle  will 
reach  her  maidenly  majority  next  October.  Baskell  and  Chilocco  and  Q^noa  are  j  ust 
into  their  teens.  All  of  the  vast  system  of  Government  Indian  education  is  the 
product  of  this  major  period,  while  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  organized 
m  the  last  decade.  And  it  is  to  tlie  crude  product  of  this  youthful  system  that 
we  must  look  for  the  supply  of  material  with  which  to  fill  the  places  under  con- 
sideration. 

Our  own  children  usually  enter  our  grade  schools  at  about  0  yeafs  of  age.  The 
schools  must  be  first-class  and  the  child  have  excellent  health  and  ability  in  order 
to  win  his  bachelor "s  degree  at  21  years  of  age.  With  all  the  equipment  of  our 
school  system  and  the  environment  of  our  civilization  intellectually,  socially,  and 
spiritually,  it  requires  fifteen  years  to  fit  our  youth  for  the  battle  of  life;  and,  by 
tne  way,  in  our  citv  schools  generally  no  one  need  apply  for  a  teacher's  position  who 
does  not  hold  a  college  diploma. 

Our  children  inherit  a  language  with  its  definite  laws  of  construction,  in  which 
can  be  read  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world,  while  the  Indian  must  first  master 
a  language  in  which  to  do  his  thinking  and  make  his  research.  This  fact  bids  us 
be  cautious  lest  we  place  our  expectations  too  high  or  make  too  rash  criticisms 
when  failures  to  conform  to  our  ideals  occur. 

As  before  stated,  minor  positions  have  been  filled  from  almost  the  beginning  by 
bright  and  trusty  boys  and  girls.  The  advancement  to  more  responsible  places 
has  but  fairly  begun.  The  plan  is  after  all  but  the  logical  outcome  of  Indian 
education.  In  geological  history  continents  emerged  from  their  watery  depths  by 
first  exposing  their  mountain  peaks,  followed  by  plateaus,  and  lastly  by  the  low- 
lying  plain.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  elevation  of  the  plain  became  as 
great  as  at  first  was  that  of  the  mountain  peaks.  So  mnst  be  the  emergence  and 
elevation  of  a  race  from  ignorance  and  barbarism.  An  individual  here  and  there 
lifts  his  head  above  the  submerging  elements.  More  follow  and  still  more,  and 
in  time  we  call  the  race  civilized.  What  Titan  ever  presumed  to  restrain  the 
mountain  peak  until  the  plain  should  rise?  Neither  do  these  first  efforts  of  the 
individual  to  lift  his  head  into  the  atmosphere  of  culture  and  progress  call  for 
restraint  until  such  time  as  shall  suffice  to  elevate  the  entire  mass  as  a  unit, 
and  thus  introduce  it  into  the  body  politic. 

Here  within  a  generation  there  has  been  produced  a  beginning  education  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  Only  elementary,  it  is  true,  yet  with  its  acquire- 
ment there  have  come  experiences  and  visions  of  mental  and  moral  freedom  which 
awakens  the  individual,  and  a  few  of  them  are  aspiring  to  places  of  responsibility. 
These  see  a  pathway  leading  up;  they  may  not  see  the  mountain  top  to  which 
awakening  ambition  would  lead.  Who  does  so  distinctly  see?  They  may  not  have 
any  conception  of  the  steeps  and  precipices  along  the  pathway  which  they  would 
climb.  Who  of  us  has?  Shall  we  say  no  because  they  essay  to  climb?  The  fact 
that  they  do  aspire  speaks  well  for  a  hopeful  future  for  these  people. 

At  the  present  time  about  34  per  cent  of  the  Indian  school  employees  are  Indian. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  are  filling  minor  places.  However,  increasing  numbers 
we  being  appointed  to  places  of  greater  responsibility.  Very  naturally  some  of 
these  have  succeeded  while  some  have  failed.  In  neither  case  is  the  result  neces- 
sarily racial.  Certainly  the  average  white  boy  or  girl  just  out  of  grammar  school 
would  show  no  better  success.  And  now  before  venturing  further  we  will  call  in 
our  witness,  and  sum  up  the  case  after  the  testimony  is  in.  By  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  witnesses  they  are  to  appear  incognito,  although  they  do  not  gener- 
ally Insist  on  so  doing. 


'Delivered  at  Omaha  Institute. 
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Soon  after  being  assigned  to  this  place  on  the  programme  I  forwarded  to  ageati 
and  superintendents  seven  questions,  which  I  shall  here  repeat  with  the  answen 
received. 

First.  What  positions  have  yon  had  filled?  I  did  not  ask  this  with  the  intention  of 
coliecting  statistics.  The  Indian  Office  attends  to  that.  I  simply  wished  to  arrive 
at  some  idea  of  the  basis  of  experience  of  the  witness. 

Second.  What  preparation  had  each  for  the  position,  either  from  the  industrial 
or  academic  standpoint? 

Third.  Based  upon  the  average  efficiency  of  white  employees  in  the  same  posi- 
tions, what  has  been  the  per  cent  of  success? 

Answers:  "  Probably  25  per  cent."  "  I  would  grade  close  to  50  per  cent."  "  Prom  SO  to  90  per 
cent."  "Seventy-five  per  cent."  "Ninety  per  cent.*'  "Thefr  efficiency  is  in  accordance 
with  their  salary.  They  take  the  same  interest  that  a  white  person  would."  v  *  White  persot» 
have  held  these  places  at  this  school,  but  the  present  occupants  give  as  good  and  in  most  cases 
better  results  than  the  whites  did.  The  whites  who  would  be  content  to  hold  these  nlaoes 
proved  to  be  below  the  moral  status  of  mv  best  pupils."  '"  Fully  up  to  the  white  standara,  and 
the  percentage  of  success  equally  great. ''^  "Present  employees  have  been  fairly  suoceeafnL" 
"The  Indian  employee  meets  with  as  great  success  as  the  white  where  he  has  nad  the  »une 
amount  of  experience  and  training."  *'  Fully  equal  to  any  white  employee  of  the  same  a^re  a^ 
experience."  "  Fully  as  great  as  that  of  white. '^  "  Fully  as  large  as  among  the  white  eznploree 
in  the  same  position."  "  In  every  i}osition  mentioned  uidians  have  rendered  service  eqaal  to 
that  of  the  average  white  employee  for  similar  duties,  and  superior  to  many." 

Fourth.  On  the  same  basis,  what  relative  interest  and  responsibility  do  they 
take  in  and  for  the  pupils,  naorally  and  spiritually? 

Answers:  "Zero."  "Will  not  exceed  40  i)er  cent."  "Fifty  per  cent."  "Fifty  per  cent-** 
"  With  one  exception  the  Indians  have  taken  less  interest  in  the  pupils  than  the  white  employees.*^ 
"  This  has  been  fully  equal  with  the  white  employees,  except  in  responsibility."  "  Eonal  with 
others."  "Equal  to  that  taken  by  whites."  "Relatively  as  good  as  that  taken  by  me  white 
employees." 

Fifth.  Is  the  school  less  efficient  by  their  employment? 

Answers:  "As  heads  of  departments  I  think  the  school  suffers.  Sufficient  responsibility  is  not 
felt."  "  I  think  the  school  is  not  less  efficient."  "  I  do  not  think  the  efficiency  of  the  school  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  employment  of  Indians. "  "  I  do  not  think  my  school  is  any  less  eflScient.*^ 
"  I  do  not  consider  my  school  less  efficient  for  their  employment."  "  The  school  is  less  efficient 
and  can  only  succeed  when  there  is  such  preponderance  of  other  material  as  will  overflow  u>d 
bury  the  shortness  occasioned."  "Yes."  "Yes."  "No;  on  the  contrary  it  is  greater."  "I  do 
not  think  so  where  a  limited  number  are  in  positions."  "  No."  "  I  believe  the  whole  school  is 
less  efficient."  "  The  Indian  employees  in  day  schools  have  not  proved  an  unqualified  sacoess.'* 
"  I  certainly  think  the  schools  at  this  agency  are  less  efficient."  "  Not  to  the  extent  they  have 
been  used  here.    It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  overdo." 

Sixth.  What  effect  does  such  possible  employment  have  upon  the  Indians? 

Answers:  "I  think  the  employment  of  Indians  by  the  Oovemment  stimulates  some  of  the 
more  advanced  mixed-blood  x>arents  to  keep  their  children  in  school,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  able  to  secure  positions  in  the  service."  "There  is  no  question  but  that  such  possible 
employment  has  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  Indians."  "It  stimulates." 
*  'Tneir  employment  is  an  incentive  to  pupils."  "Kone  that  I  can  see."  "Has  a  good  effect  as  an 
example."  "Acts  as  a  stimulant  in  many  cases;  as  a  useful  incentive  to  our  pupils  oftentimes.'' 
*'It  is  some  encouragement  to  the  old  Inoians  and  some  little  to  the  aspiring  youth."  "I  con- 
sider it  an  incentive  to  pupils  of  the  school.  It  makes  them  feel  that  there  is  a  future  for  them 
if  they  faithfully  perform  the  service  which  is.  assigned  them  from  time  to  time."  "It  stima- 
lates  interest  and  promotes  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  in  civilization."  "I  think  the  poasi- 
bility  of  such  employment  has  a  stimulating  effect."  "I  consider  their  employment  in  the  sub- 
ordinate positions  for  which  they  are  qualified  eminently  proper."  "There  are  two  sides  to  thb 
question.  First— Among  the  older  Ihdians  it  creates  a  desire  that  their  children  may  be  cdn- 
cated  and  competent  to  fill  such  positions.  I  often  have  applications  from  Indians  for  positions 
for  young  men  and  women  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  responsibility  and  are  not  com- 
petent for  the  position.  Again,  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  placing  these  young  people  in  Gov- 
emment  positions  with  good  palaries  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  school.    The  majority  of  the 


ley  will  need  years  of  experience  and  training  before  they  can  com- 
mand tne  positions  they  desire  amons  the  whites. "  "As  a  general  rule  I  have  f oond  that  after 
leaving  the  service  Indian  employees  nave  not  made  a  success. ' '  '  *The  fact  of  earning  money  bas 
its  effect  in  developing  individuality  and  giving  a  feeling  of  independence  which  is  a  proper 
element  of  character  in  anyone." 

Seventh.  What  reasons  occur  to  you  for  or  against  such  employment? 

Answers:  "  I  consider  by  giving  them  these  places  you  are  but  completing  the  work  beflran  and 
carried  out  by  our  training  schools,  by  forcing  them  to  use  their  education.  Practically,  it  is 
simply  taking  them  on  through  the  civilizing  process."  "  I  think  a  reasonable  number  should 
be  employed  in  all  schools.  White  employees  should  predominate.  Indian  employees  are  too 
indulgent,  are  not  the  best  disciplinarians,  and  do  not  have  the  proper  appreciatfon  of  prop- 
erty. "Their  preparation  is  not  such  as  is  required  of  whites  for  the  positions,  and  the  tone 
of  tne  service  is  lowered  accordingly."  "The  reasons  for  are  chiefly  the  stimulus  given  Against 
their  employment  is  their  almost  uniform  weakness  in  discipline,  and  inability  to  teach,  and  in 
their  own  moral  defects.  They  depend  agood  deal  on  their  Indianity  for  their  retention  in  service, 
knowing  that  the  Oovernment  will  provide."  'A  system  that  picks  up  school  boys  and  school 
girls  half  trained  and  foists  them  on  tne  service  at  the  pay  of  skilled  employees  is  manifestly  a  mis- 
take. 1  much  doubt  if  any  outside  or  iuBide  school  turns  out  Hkilledf  employees.  Haskell  is  no 
exception."    [This,  you  will  take  notice,  is  a  healthy  side  stroke  at  myself  and  oolleogaea.]   ^I 
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would  not  exchange  them  for  any  white  employees  I  ever  saw  dnrine  my  thirteen  rears'  experi- 
ence iu  the  Indian  service/*  ''  The  chief  reason  with  me  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  Indismsis 
that  such  employment  undoubtedly  elevates  said  Indians  and  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  self- 
respect  among  the  pupils.  With  few  exceptions  I  find  Indian  employees  improve  with  experience 
and  the  old  Indians  are  benefited  by  the  object  lessons  of  greater  equality  obtaining  between  the 
two  races."  *'  1  believe  that  where  efficient  Indians  can  be  found  they  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence in  employment  in  the  Indian  service."  "The  object  of  the  service  is  the  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  Indian  race.  The  only  way  we  will  ever  successfully  accomplish  this  is  to 
make  their  environment  such  that  they  will  conform  to  civilized  habits.  So  long  as  the  chil- 
dren know  that  the  things  we  are  teaching  them  in  the  schools  are  disbelieved  by  their  parents, 
who  are  teaching  and  practicing  the  very  opposite,  thus  long  must  we  look  for  a  large  oercentage 
of  failures  among  Indian  employees. '^  ^'  It  is  only  when  one  arises  to  the  condition  of  throwing 
off  his  people  ana  seeking  to  Isolate  himself  from  them  that  we  will  get  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  sufficiently  established  to  make  him  a  guide  for  his  people.*'  *'I  do  not  tlunk  the 
employment  of  these  people  in  the  schools  has  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  Indians  generally. 
In  my  opinion  no  Indian  snould  be  employed  in  the  Indian  schools  except  among  tribes  whose 
language  he  does  not  speak."'  ''  I  may  say  that  under  good  conditions,  where  as  much  can  be 
expected  and  required  of  them  as  or  other  employees,  they  may  be  valuable,  but  are  not  so 
where  they  have  the  privileges  of  employees  and  assume  no  responsibility.''  ''  I  can  see  no 
reason  agtunst  their  employment  in  any  and  all  positions  that  they  are  capable  of  filling.  I 
do  not  believe  in  crowding  them  into  positions  which  they  are  not  competent  to  fill,  for 
in  so  doing  a  failure  is  inevitable."  ^'I  see  no  reason  why  Indians  should  not  be  employed 
in  schools  if  they  are  put  in  positions  which  they  are  capable  of  filling.  The  trouble 
that  I  have  seen  come  from  it  is  where  they  have  been  put  in  positions  at  higher  salaries 
than  they  could  or  would  earn,  and  in  places  which  we  should  not  expect  them  ro  fill  cred- 
itably, when  we  place  responsibility  uiK>n  them  which  they  are  not  equal  to  they  will  fail  and 
they  ffenerally  go  to  the  bottom.  I  believe  the  success  of  Indian  employees  is  governed  a  good 
deal  by  the  judgment  of  the  one  appointing  them  in  not  placing  them  beyond  their  depth,  and 
in  not  giving  them  more  than  they  can  earn.  I  believe  training  schools  should  not  lead  their 
students  to  believe  that  when  they  gntduate  and  return  to  their  people  the  world  will  be  atj 
their  disposal  and  they  can  have  it  to  suit  themselves."  '*  This  question  is  a  broad  one,  and  can 
not  be  answered  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Among  the  reasons  for  employing  them  I  consider  the 
following  as  important:  It  is  preservative  of  tne  educational  work  done  up  to  the  point  of  utility, 
and  is  a  continuation  leading  to  wider  spheres  of  work  and  usefulness.  The  Government  has  to 
pay  some  one  for  the  service,  and  every  Indian  at  work  with  a  sufficient  salary  is  or  should,  be 
one  less  to  provide  with  rations  and  clothes,  and  so  be  transferred  from  the  consuming  to  the 

E  reducing  class.  It  trains  the  Indian  into  habits  of  helpfulness  for  others,  and  by  giving  responsi- 
ility,  makes  a  responsible  person.  It  is  necessary  in  recommending  a  course  of  action  as  pro- 
ducing certain  results  to  show  such  results  when  the  time  comes  for  so  doing.  Indians  have 
been  told  for  many  years  past  that  education  would  give  them  certain  positions  as  soon  as  quali- 
fied for  them.  It  is  a  plain  duty  when  the  time  arrives  to  make  good  the  statement.  A  failure 
to  do  so  would  discredit  education  and  its  advocates  among  the  Indians,  and  discourage  and  sour 
those  who  had  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  opportunity  only  to  find  sub- 
stantial results  denied  them.  If  it  be  urged  that  they  have  the  same  opportunity  as  whites, 
and  can  take  the  same  chance  of  employment  wherever  it  can  be  had.  1  say  such  theory  is  cor- 
rect as  a  theory,  but  the  time  for  fully  practicing  it  is  not  yet,  but  will  come  as  the  standard  of 
eligibility  for  tne  Indians  becomes  higher  and  the  places  fewer.  The  overflow  will  then  have  to 
look  out  and  beyond  the  Indian  service.  There  is  al«o  the  effect  of  commending  a  course  of 
education  to  those  not  yet  enrolled.  By  seeing  the  advantages,  both  parents  and  children  will 
be  ready  to  undertake  that  which  without  such  visible  benefits  would  seem  not  worth  the  while. 
Against  the  system  it  may  be  urged,  inefficiency.  This  is  to  be  gtiarded  against  and  regulated  by 
careful  appointments  ana  not  inelding  in  qualification  by  reason  of  Indian  nationality.  Insta- 
bility—lacK  oi  a  f eelifig  of  responsibility,  l^is  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  phase  of  all,  touching 
a«*it  does  onmattersofdi-scipline.  morale  of  theforce,  care  of  pro|)erty,etc.,  and  should  be  met  by 
the  gradual  use  of  the  system  only.  This  fault,  however,  does  not  apply  to  all  Indian  employees 
by  any  means,  but  to  the  majority.  The  Indians  are  progressing  m  civilization  and  becoming 
fitted  for  Its  duties  and  usages;  but  in  order  that  the  whole  system  and  aim  of  education  be  not  dis- 

' "  '*  '         '  '        't  is  nece.s8ary  to  make  haste 

„ „ ^nd  growing  appointment 

ely  isthat  itiscalculated  toblock  the  way  of  themanin 

creeping  out  from  his  past.  It  carries  to  him  the  notion  that  the  Government  is  taking  care  of 
him;  that  it  is  not  only  to  educate  him,  but  is  to  provide  him  with  a  good  paying  place  when  he 
is  educated.  And  the  whole  tendency  of  the  scheme  is  to  give  the  1  ndian  employment  and  salary 
far  above  the  deserts  of  his  qualification  and  training.  It  also  inculcates  the  principle  that  the 
matter  of  Indian  education  belongs  to  him.  Therefore,  instead  of  bending  his  enercies  to 
acquiring  the  aMlity  to  go  out,  meet,  and  compete  with  the  world,  and  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
.  pweat  of  nis  face,  he  is,  during  the  progress  of  his  education,  constantly  thinking  and  maneuver- 
ing with  reference  to  purely  Government  employment.  I  regard  the  general  plan  of  sending 
young  Indians  tojiointa  remote  from  their  tribe  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  worthy  of  universal  adoption  if  the  system  is  to  be  continued.'' 

Here  the  evidence  closes.  The  witnesses  have  been  frankly  outspoken.  Some- 
times the  testimony  has  been  adverse,  but  never  unfriendly.  The  spirit  shown  has 
been  that  of  a  desire  to  arrive  at  practical  truth  and  utility  in  the  matter.  The 
summing  up  is  made  easy  by  the  way  in  which  all  phases  of  the  question  has  been 
touched.  By  the  preliminary  presentation  the  righteousness  of  the  system  is 
shown.  By  the  preponderance  of  evidence  given  by  the  men  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  system,  it  is  producing  satisfactory  results,  and  neither  the  friends  of  the 
system  nor  its  special  beneficiaries  have  cause  to  blush  for  the  general  outcome  of 
the  experiment. 

A  few  points,  however.  Because  a  boy  has  been  years  in  school  and  does  not 
advance  with  his  grades,  and  you  want  to  ease  him  down  and  get  him  off  your 
hands  does  not  constitute  in  itself  sufficient  reason  for  recommending  him  for 
appointment  in  some  other  school.  Remember  the  appointing  x)ower  depends 
upon  your  judgment  in  such  a  matter.  For  your  own  sake,  that  of  the  boy,  and 
that  of  the  service  use  care.    His  failure  reflects  on  you  and  injures  the  boy  and 
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the  service.  It  is  well  to  inquire  what  fitness  his  training  gives  him  for  the  p 
to  be  filled.  A  girl  may  have  grown  old  darning  stockings  and  mending  clot 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  she  conld  successfully  manage  a  sewing  room.  < 
may  be  a  graduate  from  a  normal  school  and  yet  prove  a  monumental  f ailnr 
charge  of  a  schoolroom.  Certainly  no  one  should  be  appointed  as  teacher  who 
had  no  technical  training.  And  there  is  at  least  a  question  of  doiibt  of  the  wise 
of  admitting  to  the  full  position  of  teacher  anyone  without  some  test  of  preparai 
other  than  that  of  having  inherited  a  more  or  less  visionary  fraction  or  Inc 
blood. 

I  wish  that  at  least  the  bulk  of  normal  training  of  Indians  might  be  in  c 
competition  in  our  State  normal  schools  rather  than  in  distinctly  Indian  echo 
If  we  do  not  have  a  care  we  shall  fix  a  race  line  between  the  Caucasian  and 
Indian  as  insurmountable  as  the  negro  color  line,  and  whatever  reason  there  r 
be  for  the  latter  there  is  none  for  the  former.  The  ultimate  aim  ought  not  tc 
educated  Indians,  but  educated  and  practical  men  and  women.  We  shall 
course,  meet  with  disappointment  with  reference  to  our  ideals.  This  should  c 
stitute  no  excuse  for  abandoning  ideals,  however. 

Oar  systems  of  training  both  the  hand  and  the  head  need  to  be  made  more  pi 
tical.  Schools  should  certainly  not  be  manufacturing  establishments,  excep 
be  in  the  sense  of  producing  men  and  women  thoroughly  equipped  for  nsef nh 
and  happiness. 

Then  th^^re  U  that  other  member  of  the  trinity  of  education,  the  heart,  wh 
must  some  way  become  the  ruling  force  of  the  man's  nature,  which  shall  mak( 
him  the  safe,  responsible  person  which  has  so  often  been  referred  to  in  this  pa] 

To  pursue  this  thought  would  call  for  its  reflex  application.  If  we  would  bt 
character  we  must  possess  it.  Possibly  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  may  nol 
blamable  with  all  their  lack  of  sense  of  responsibility.  At  any  rate,  I  quest 
decidedly  whether  the  sense  of  proper  responsibility  ever  shall  be  realized  m 
we  produce  characters  in  whose  very  life  center  there  is  enthroned  that  life — t 
Bein^— who  in  the  beginning  of  human  history  taught  man  that  he  Is  h 
responsible  for  his  brother's  keeping. 


INDIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.' 
By  N.  B.  Herr,  Fort  Lewis,  Colo. 

My  work  has  been  among  the  children  of  the  Ute,  Navajo,  and  White  Mount 
Apache  Indians  in  Arizona.  There  are  about  20,000  Navajoes  and  about  3, 
Apaches.  Only  about  1,000  of  these  wear  citizens'  dress,  aAd  about  the  sa 
number  can  speak  a  little  English. 

There  can  be  but  a  little  change  made  in  older  Indians,  for  grown-up  Indi 
are  like  crooked  trees,  they  can  never  be  straightened.  Their  habits  are  fin 
set  and  can  not  be  changed.  The  future  of  these  tribes  depends  upon  the  childi 
If  the  children  be  placed  in  school  where  they  can  receive  proper  training  foi 
least  six  years  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches  would  soon  be  as  civilized  as  are  8om< 
the  eastern  tribes;  but  as  it  is  now  the  parents  are  allowed  to  keep  their  child 
at  home,  and  the  result  necessarily  will  be  a  new  generation  of  blanket  Indiana 

I  am  informed  that  the  graduates  of  the  various  Indian  schools  who  have  retun 
to  the  reservation  are  generally  doing  well  and  promise  to  be  good  citizens,  1 
the  children  who  have  returned  before  completing  the  primary  course  are  sIot 
but  surelv  going  back  to  the  old  way,  and  the  last  year's  pupils  have  forgot 
most  of  then:  English,  and  in  another  year  they  will  be  back  at  the  starting  poi 
A  three  years'  course  is  not  sufficient  time  to  implant  in  an  Indian  the  lasting  si 
of  civilization. 

*'Man  is  an  aspiration  embodied  in  flesh.  The  aspiration  is  the  real  man,  1 
flesh  is  that  by  means  of  which  he  manifests  himself."  The  work  of  a  sch 
should  not  be  simply  to  teach  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  history,  but  to  put  ii 
each  pupil  an  aspiration,  a  purpose,  a  desire  to  grow.  Each  year  given  to  ib 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  respite  granted  a  criminal  under  sentence  for  capi 
punishment,  but  an  addition  to  the  volume  of  life.  Our  endeavor  should  l^ 
encourage  the  children  to  gather  those  ideas  and  develop  those  principles  whi 
will  make  them  the  representative  men  and  women  of  tne  community  in  whi 
they  live. 

I  presume  every  Indian  means  well  on  entering  upon  a  position  in  an  Indi 
school.    But  has  he  an  aspiration?    Is  he  aspiring  to  be  among  the  best  of  e 
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)loyeeB?  One  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  his  aspirations  be  high,  noble,  and 
^aud.  Aspire  to  oe  a  good  em^jloyee,  one  who  can  be  relied  npon,  one  who  can 
ake  and  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility. 

;  ,Oiie  characteristic  of  an  Indian  employee  is  to  try  and  avoid  responsibility.  He 
s  willing  to  work,  and  does  all  he  can  to  bnild  up  his  department,  bnt  would 
ather  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  shop  on  some  one  else.  An  Indian  can  not  be 
Lt  the  head  of  a  department  and  make  a  success  unless  he  determines  to  be  the 
lead  and  tafte  the  resx>on8ibility.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
^oin^  statement,  but  as  a  general  rule  you  will  find  it  true. 

I  kne>v  one  man  who  had  a  position  as  shoemaker.  He  was  a  good  workman 
ind  really  eflBcient  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  department.  But  as  he  showed  signs 
>f  dread  of  responsibility  the  disciplinarian  was  requested  to  look  after  the  shop 
n  general. 

if  you  receive  an  appointment  as  shoemaker  in  an  Indian  school,  be  the  shoe- 
maker; fill  the  position  assigned  to  you.  If  you  are  a  teacher,  be  the  teacher  and 
Qot  a  phonographic  machine,  following  the  dictations  of  others.  Show  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  Indian  to  fill  a  position. 

There  is  another  difficulty  of  a  different  nature  which  will  lead  to  failure. 
There  are  some  Indians  who  receive  i)ositions  in  schools  where  a  large  number  of 
the  pupils  are  of  the  same  tribe,  and  instead  of  using  the  English  language  when 
conversing  with  them  they  prefer  the  Indian. 

It  is  said  that  certain  emplovees  lead  the  children  to  believe  that  the  Government 
owes  the  Indian  a  living,  as  the  white  man  has  cheated  him  out  of  his  country,  and 
could  never  repay  the  injury  done.  Such  teaching  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  place. 
The  Qovemment  owes  no  man  a  living,  whether  he  be  red,  black,  or  yellow,  and 
an  Indian  employee  should  not  teach  what  is  not  true.  The  thing  to  teach  is,  that 
the  Indian,  liKe  the  white  man.  must  work  for  his  living,  and  that  he  will  never 
amount  to  anything  imless  he  learns  to  work.  The  employees  I  refer  to  are  those 
who  have  received  positions  in  the  industrial  departments  and  who  have  not  com- 
pleted the  common  school  course.  Now,  I  hope  there  are  only  a  few  who  would 
come  directly  under  the  foregoing  statement, but  vou  know  a  few  bad  ''Injuns" 
in  a  tribe  give  a  bad  impression  ana  cause  people  to  feel  ill  toward  the  whole 
tribe.     It  is  the  same  with  the  corps  of  Indian  employees. 

The  graduates  of  the  normals,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  doing  satisfactory  work, 
and  I  feel  that  they  are  all  working  with  the  desire  to  uplift  our  people,  and  not 
merely  for  the  salary  attached  to  the  position.  "But  no  teacher  can  make  a  success 
and  attend  balls  and  parties  four  nights  out  of  a  week.  In  order  to  be  a  success  we 
should  use  some  judgment  as  to  the  use  of  our  time  for  self-improvement.  "We 
should  not  neglect  the  gift  within  us.  By  study ,  by  thought,  by  reflection,  we 
develop  and  grow.  The  physical  man  is  limited,  but  the  mental  man  is  unbounded. 
It  is  by  effort,  by  continual  persistence  to  duty,  we  become  stronger  and  better 
fitted  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  uplifting  our  race.  The  work  of 
civilizing  the  Indian  is  not  the  task  of  children,  but  it  is  the  task  of  men  trained 
in  the  knowledge  and  ways  of  the  Indian. 


DISCUSSION. » 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Rfchards,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. : 

As  to  the  Indian  employees  not  wishing  to  work  without  a  higher  salary  than  is 
commensurate  with  their  work,  I  think  a  great  many  times  not  the  Indians  are  to 
blame,  but  the  training.  We  are  very  apt  to  say,  when  we  hire  our  boys  and  girls  to 
do  anything,  we  will  pay  them,  we  say  pay  them  well.  That  is  right,  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  paying  them  more  than  the  same  labor  will  command  among  the  whites. 
If  we  hire  a  girl  to  make  a  dress,  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  her  what  the  work  is 
worth  and  not  a  cent  more.  I  would  show  her  my  dress,  made  by  a  good  dress- 
maker, and  tell  her  how  the  work  compared,  and  then  she  might  see  to  command 
high  salary  and  high  wages  she  must  do  the  same  kind  of  woA. 

We  employ  in  our  school  in  the  winter  time  our  boys  to  do  certain  work,  paying 
them  by  the  week.  Sometimes  they  become  careless.  Some  mornings  they  come 
to  get  the  coal  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  but  Saturday  morning  they  always 
come  for  their  pay.  After  the  first  week  I  hired  a  boy  and  said,  **Next  week  I 
will  pay  you  by  the  day.  Every  day  you  come  I  will  pay  you;  if  you  dont  come 
every  day  I  will  not  pay  you  for  every  day.  If  you  stay  away  two  days  I  will 
hire  another  boy."  I  believe  they  should  oe  paid  what  their  work  is  worth.  It 
is  not  the  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  the  lesson  we  have  in  view.  If  they  can  do 
the  work  that  a  white  person  can  do,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  having  the  salary. 

1  At  Omaha  Institute. 
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Those  who  do  good  work  should  have  good  salaries.  I  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  I  could  see  the  places  in  the  Indian  schools  filled  by  the  Indians.  I  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  give  my  place  to  a  well-prepared  Indian  employee,  and  would 
wish  her  every  success. 

Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont. : 

I  express  my  opinion  on  this  question.  First,  I  will  have  to  repeat  a  sentiment 
that  was  uttered  by  one  of  my  schoolmates.  He  said:  **  If  there  be  no  difficultieB 
there  will  be  no  success/'  This  was  well  said,  and  I  always  remember  it;  and  he 
was  a  full-blood  Indian  like  mysel  f .  Every  employee  in  the  Lidian  service — I  mean 
the  Indian  employees — knows  best  of  her  or  his  own  difficulties.  There  is  not  only 
the  work  that  we  must  accomplish  with  others,  but  there  is  some  work  that  we 
must  accomplish  in  ourselves  before  we  can  accomplish  something  else.  For 
example,  the  student  goes  back  on  the  reservation,  and  when  he  applies  for  a  posi- 
tion on  the  reservation  he  gets  it.  He  sometimes  makes  a  failure.  I  know  there 
is  a  young  man  to-day  on  tne  reservation  who  rides  on  his  pony,  with  a  white  hat 
on  his  head  and  a  silk  handkerchief  around  his  neck.  He  was  a  bright  young 
man.  After  he  got  home  he  applied  for  a  position,  and  got  one  at  $10  a  month, 
but  he  thought  he  would  rather  have  $75.  So  after  a  few  days  he  left  the  place  to 
wait  for  a  better  one.    The  consequence  was  he  stayed  at  the  Indian  camp  and 

fot  under  the  influence  of  his  friends  and  family  and  refused  to  visit  the  agency, 
he  Indian  employee  to  be  successful  must  take  special  pride  in  his  work;  he  or 
she  must  be  firm,  patient,  and  kind;  he  must  keep  well  posted  with  the  doings  of 
the  entire  Indian  service;  he  must  be  impartial. 


INDIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.* 
By  Supt.  C.  H.  AsDURY,  Yakima.  Wash. 

In  what  may  be  said  about  the  Indian  I  shall  have  in  mind  tlie  Indian  for  whom 
we  are  working,  whose  parents  were  Indians,  whose  habits  and  inheritance  are 
Indian,  who  is  striving  to  gain  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  and  to  whom  our 
encouragement  is  due;  not  the  Indian  who  has  white  ancestry  for  several  genera- 
tions back  and  has  been  reared  by  them  in  a  civilized  manner,  and  who  is  an  Indian 
for  revenue  only. 

As  the  pupil  of  to-day  is  the  employee  of  to-morrow,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  is  being  done  for  him  in  school  that  is  calculated  to  qualify  or  disqualify 
him  for  such  i)osition  and  what  should  be  done  to  lead  to  desirable  ends. 

Of  the  difficulties  the  following  are  the  most  common:  Lack  of  patience  and 
perseverance,  fear  of  responsibility,  oversensitiveness  to  correction,  lack  of  moral 
courage,  and  low  standard  of  virtue. 

First,  I  have  found  the  majority  of  Indian  employees  lacking  in  the  staying  qual- 
ities necessary  to  success  in  any  avocation.  They  are  usually  eager  to  be 
employed,  seem  anxious  to  do  their  duty  well,  are  proud  of  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  the  comx)en8ation  of  their  work,  and  plan  carefully  its  use  and  care 
in  anticipation  of  a  time  when  sufficient  may  be  saved  to  accompllBh  some  worthy 
desire.  The  friends  are  pleased  and  greatly  encouraged  at  the  prospect,  but,  alas, 
in  many  instances  it  is  short-lived.  Ere  many  months  pass  you  detect  a  restleesnesB 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  soon  results  either  in  their  resigning  or  in  their  doing 
their  work  so  indifferently  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  them  go.  I  fear  we  are 
accountable  for  this  condition  to  some  extent,  though  unconsciously.  I  believe 
that,  in  order  to  impress  the  advantage  of  education  and  the  importance  of  atten- 
tion  to  school  work,  we  have  left  the  impression  on  their  minds  when  they  were 
pupils  that  after  a  few  years  in  school  success  becomes  easy  and  that  their  fnture 
path  would  be  strewn  with  flowers.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  instill  into  their 
minds  from  the  first  that  nothing  worth  our  while  is  attained  without  enduring 
effort,  patience  to  await  results,  perseverance  to  refuse  failure,  industry  to  keep 
striving,  and  frugality  to  husband  what  is  earned. 

The  second  difficulty,  closely  related  to  the  first  and  almost  inseparable  from  it, 
and  a  difficulty  that  is  bv  no  means  confined  to  the  Indian  employees,  is  the  fear 
of  responsibility.  He,  like  his  paler  associate,  is  reluctant  to  shotuder  the  burden 
of  a  position  and  feel  that  it  is  ne  who  is  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conducted  and  who  deserves  the  discredit  for  its  mismanagement  as  well  as  the 
credit  for  its  good  management,  the  latter  of  which  we  are  all  so  eager  to  olaim. 

>  Delivered  at  Ogden  Institate. 
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I  doabt  if  there  are  any  means  of  creating  a  feeling  of  respongibility  except  by 
placing  in  a  position  where  responsibility  mnst  be  borne  ana  if  possible  making 
the  person  feel  the  remorse  and  censure  of  failure  and  to  seek  the  deserved  approval 
of  success.  This  we  may  begin  with  pupils  by  entrusting  to  them  charges  com- 
mensurate with  their  age  and  ability.  These  charges  may  range  from  the  filling 
of  a  wood  box  re^gularly  to  the  care  of  a  certain  crop  or  garden,  or  the  oversight 
of  a  department  in  the  absence  of  an  employee.  This  having  been  done  with  the 
pnpil,  responsibility  is  not  a  new  thing  when  he  becomes  an  employee,  when  the 
same  policy  will  be  continued,  except  that  it  should  be  impressed  still  more  firmly 
and  they  should  feel  that  not  only  one  department  of  work  rests  on  them,  but  that 
the  whole  institution  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  them. 

Third.  The  Indian  is  naturally  very  sensitive,  and  a  reproof,  or  even  advice, 
though  it  may  be  kindly  meant  and  kindly  given,  is  often  taken  much  to  heart, 
and  frequently  results  in  their  resignation  because,  as  they  say,  they  were  **  scolded 
so  "  by  some  superior  officer.  If  they  would  succeed  they  must  not  submit  to  the 
dictates  of  their  petty  feelings,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  reproof  or  of  fancied 
slight.  If  of  reproof,  they  must  consider  it  a  guidepost,  directing  them  what  to 
avoid  in  the  future;  if  or  slight,  they  should  rLse  superior  to  it,  and,  as  they  no 
doubt  are,  to  the  one  guilty  of  it. 

Fourth.  They  need  more  moral  courage  to  stand  firm  for  duty,  duty  to  the 
institution,  duty  to  themselves,  duty  to  their  associates  and  to  theu:  Goa.  They 
must  be  superior  to  the  influence  of  that  element  that  is  ever  ready  to  disparage 
the  earnest  striver  against  obstacles,  seeking  to  be  superior  to  his  hereditary 
position.  When  they  have  this  courage,  contemptible  mischief-makers  will  not 
find  in  them  tools  with  which  to  ply  their  nefarious  trade. 

Fifth.  The  low  standard  of  virtue  is  a  serious  difficulty,  and  among  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Indian  employee.  The  standard  has  not 
heen  such  as  to  hold  him  above  suspicion  and  to  set  a  worthy  type  for  the  pupils 
who  are  looking  to  his  example  as  a  guide.  This  is  in  no  way  surprising  to  those 
acquainted  witii  his  native  environments  and  the  disposition  bequeathed  to  him 
by  generations  of  ancestry.  Neither  should  this  condition  be  cause  for  our  con- 
tempt, for  we  thus  make  bad  worse  and  preclude  oiu*  opportunity  for  overcoming 
this  weakness  by  kindly  encouragement  and  advice. 

To  establish  the  moral  standard  to  be  desired  must  be  a  matter  of  growth,  and 
so  long  as  Indian  employees  come  from  the  home  surroundings  and  with  the 
inheritance  of  the  present  time,  there  will  be  more  than  we  can  expect  to  over- 
come in  a  decade;  yet  we  may  hope  that  the  seed  planted  and  persistently  culti- 
vated now  may  bear  fruit. 

I  consider  these  as  the  paramount  difficulties  in  the  Indian's  makeup,  which,  if 
thoroughly  overcome,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  to  make  him  truly  efficient 
as  an  employee,  associated  with  those  in  sympathy  with  him,  who  are  willing  to 
extend  to  him  the  confidence  and  encouragement  the  want  of  which  is  such  a 
harrier  to  us  all;  though  it  must  be  some  time  before  he  can  assume  entire  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  race. 

There  is  a  force  that  acts  upon  society  as  gravitation  upon  matter,  creating  a 
tendency  to  level  down  rather  than  to  level  up.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  you 
who  have  been  some  time  on  a  reservation  trymg  to  instill  into  pupils  and  parents 
as  much  as  possible  of  your  civilization,  that  you  have  found  yourself  uncon- 
sciously adopting  some  of  their  habits  of  life  and  thought?  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  **If  you  always  live  with  those  who  are  lame,  you  will  yourself  learn  to 
linm."  If  this  be  true  of  you  who  boast  descent  from  many  generations  of  civil- 
ized ancestry,  what  should  we  expect  from  him  who  is  removed  but  a  few  years 
from  the  native  condition  of  his  own  people? 

The  chief  purpose  in  all  education  is  to  make  men  rather  than  to  make  scholars. 
It  is  this  principle  that  is  needed  in  all  positions  and  most  surely  in  school 
employees,  and  it  is  far  more  important  that  stress  be  put  upon  the  development 
of  oualities  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  and  of  practical  sense,  with  training 
in  the  work  to  be  done,  than  upon  so-called  higher  education.  If  we  would  qualify 
him  for  an  employee  in  an  Indian  school  or  anywhere  else,  he  must  be  taught  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  cultivate,  if  not  a  love  for  it,  at  least  a  taste  for  it. 
^  I  am  most  thoroughly  in  favor  of  Indians  being  employed  in  any  and  every  posi- 
tion that  they  are  competent  to  fill  in  the  Indian  service,  and  I  think  that  to  fail 
to  give  them  the  preference,  other  things  being  eaual,  is  to  belie  our  teachings 
when  we  hUve  sought  to  encourage  them  to  effort  by  pointing  out  the  work  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do.  But  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  any  one  who 
can  lift  a  pail  of  water,  turn  a  wringer,  or  push  an  iron  is  qualified  for  laundress; 
^at  any  one  who  can  scrub  a  floor  or  sew  on  a  button  is  well  fitted  for  assist- 
uit  matron;  that  one  who  can  milk  a  cow,  set  a  fence  post,  or  dig  potatoes  is 
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adapted  to  the  position  of  farmer  or  industrial  teacher,  and  that  one  who  can  read 
intelligently,  calculate  interest,  and  tell  when  De  Soto  crossed  the  MisaiBsippi  is 
necessarily  competent  to  teach. 

People  in  these  i)08itiou8,  white  or  red,  who  lack  the  disciplinary  ability  and  the 
teaching  ability,  not  only  fail  in  their  own  department  but  destroy  and  retard  the 
work  of  every  other  department.  Every  employee  must  be  a  teacher  and  a  model 
of  moral  strength  whose  example  is  as  suitable'for  imitation  as  his  precept  is  for 
following. 

Naturally  the  Indian  is  not  a  disciplinarian,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
experiment  of  tho  War  Department  in  making  soldiers  of  them.  The  routine 
duties  with  necessary  attention  to  them,  regular  hours  and  regular  meals  proved 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  last  troop  was  recently  mustered  out. 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  foster  or  recognize  classes  or  castes  among  the  employees, 
and  to  hold  certain  positions  in  the  school  as  socially  inferior  to  others.  That 
this  is  often  done  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Indian  employees  who 
began  it  is  quite  as  certain.  There  are  often  worthy  Indians  who  are  reluctant 
to  accept  a  position  of  laundress  or  some  assistant  because  they  consider  it  beneath 
their  newly  ac  luired  dignity,  as  estimated  by  themselves. 

Why  one  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  should  be  less  honorable  than 
another  is  inexplicable  to  me.  It  is  a  condition  for  which  we  are  wholely  respon- 
sible and  suffer  the  results  of  our  own  work  by  being  compelled  to  put  up  with 
people  in  those  positions  who  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  or  as  they  wonld 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  our  holding  them  in  the  light  of  servants  instead  ci 
colaborers. 

Is  there  one  of  us  who  has  not  felt  the  support  and  renewed  energy  resulting 
from  kind  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel?  Who  is  there  who  nas  attained 
any  success  who  has  not  h^  obstacles  to  surmount,  and  who,  of  such,  have  not 
seen  times  when  such  sympathy  and  kindness  were  of  greater  worth  than  gold?  As 
employees,  let  us  not  forget  our  duty  in  this  respect  to  our  Indian  brother  or  sister 
who  come  to  us  as  colaborers. 

Was  there  not  a  time  when  you  went  into  a  school  among  strangers,  into  a  strange 
condition  of  life?  Did  you  long  for  home  and  your  associates?  Did  the  days  drag 
slowly  by  while  you  looked  far,  far  across  the  prairie  or  o'er  the  mountains  toward 
your  home?  Did  the  employees  older  in  the  service  seek  to  entertain  you  by  having 
you  join  in  their  recreation,  and  inviting  you  to  their  rooms  to  seek  to  dispel  your 
loneliness?  How  much  more  is  this  needed  for  the  young  Indian,  man  or  woman, 
who  comes  to  us,  perhaps  fresh  from  some  other  school,  eager  to  do  his  work  well 
and  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  he  has  formed  in  school.  Not  simply  amid  new 
environments  as  you  were,  but  entering  upon  a  life  new  to  him,  new  to  his  family, 
new  to  his  race. 

Our  responsibility  to  him  does  not  cease  when  he  passes  from  pupil  to  employee, 
even  if  it  is  from  pupil  of  some  other  school  to  employee  of  ours.  All  are  but 
parts  of  one  great  school,  as  it  were,  with  one  purpose  and  one  interest. 

The  Indian  employee  should  bo  sent  to  some  tribe  other  than  his  own.  to  promote 
the  feeling  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  whole  country  instead  of  one  little  reservation. 
Among  strangers  the  influences  that  tend  to  lead  him  from  his  duty  and  from  his 
good  resolutions  are  not  so  numerous  as  where  he  was  reared  or  grew  up.  He 
should  feel  that  whatever  he  is  able  to  do  for  any  tribe  is  so  much  tor  the  Indian 
cause.  The  Indian  Is  a  communist  and  universally  hospitable  to  his  own  people, 
so  be  is  imposed  upon  most  unmercifully  and  must  support  a  host  of  his  indolent 
relations  if  employed  at  the  home  of  his  nativity. 

The  Indian  employee  is  often  handicapped  by  his  imperfect  preparation.  He  is 
too  anxious  to  leave  preparation  to  go  to  work  and  as  a  result  is  unfitted  for 
advancement  to  positions  of  much  consequence,  is  apt  to  suffer  disappointment, 
and  to  >ield  even  what  he  has  gained. 

In  jiistice  to  the  Indian  employees  and  for  self-preservation  and  defense,  con- 
sidering the  Indians  present  and  the  strength  of  those  employed  in  my  school, 
who  may  hear  what  I  have  said,  1  must  say  a  few  things  in  their  behalf. 

They  usually  know  reasonably  well  how  to  do  the  work  of  their  positions  when 
it  is  assigned  and  partly  planned  for  them,  and  I  have  not  found  tnem  lazy  in  its 
execution;  whether  it  be  to  wash,  scrub,  cook,  sew.  or  farm,  they  do  not  shirk 
their  duty  so  far  as  the  manual  labor  goes.  In  this  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  white  employees,  who,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  are  sometimes  a  trifle  lasy. 

Indian  employees  are  usually  loyal  and  respectful,  rendering  unquestioning 
obedience  to  those  who  have  authority  to  direct.  It  is  not  the  Indian  employee 
who  strives  to  disaffect  the  employees,  stir  up  strife,  discord,  contention,  and 
create  jealousy  and  envy.  He  may  be  drawn  into  this  circle  of  depravity,  but  Jie 
is  not  the  leader  of  it.    It  is  not  the  Indian  employee  who  is  so  bereaved  and 
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abused  because  he  is  not  provided  an  elaborate  suite  of  rooms,  gorgeously  fur- 
nished and  with  all  modem  conveniences,  with  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
nothing:  to  do  but  draw  his  salary  and  improve  his  mind,  and  who  condemns 
everyone  else  because  these  conditions  are  not  provided. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  training  school  in  preparing  pupils  for  employees,  it  would 
be  well  that  they  impress  the  pupil  with  the  nobility  and  necessity  of  the  work  in 
all  its  departments—day,  reservation,  or  nonreservation — rather  than  with  the  idea 
that  the  schools  in  which  tbey  are  to  work  are  useless  hives  of  barbarism  and 
enemies  to  civilization. 

Finally,  the  Indian  employee  is  honest,  earnest,  to  a  degree  industrious  and 
ambitions,  but  sometimes  lacking  in  strength  of  purpose,  perseverance,  courage, 
and  assurance  to  surmount  the  difficulties  met  and  to  stand  proof  against  temp- 
tation and  retarding  influences. 

DISCUSSION.*  ' 

Levi  Levering,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho: 

The  subject  which  has  been  discussed  this  morning  is  ver^  important.  The 
very  work  of  the  Indian  has  been  despised  by  the  people  of  this  country,  because 
the  Indian  is  a  natural  warrior.  They  never  look  upon  his  training;  &ey  never 
look  upon  his  improvement,  but  simply  take  for  granted  that  the  Indian  is  a 
savage.  And  all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  educate  the  Indians  were  somewhat 
startled  on  this  question  of  the  course  to  pursue  and  how  we  may  raise  the  Indian 
to  the  highest  thought.  To  accomplish  this  great  work  of  educating  the  Indian, 
one  way  10  to  make  him  feel  that  we  are  interested  in  him  and  that  we  do  have 
this  desire  to  do  him  good.  We  know  that  our  work  will  be  accomplished  at  the 
end.  As  workers,  most  of  you  have  been  in  the  service  possibly  longer  than  I 
have. 

I  will  speak,  not  because  I  have  m^r  own  experiences,  but  because  I  was  bom  an 
Indian.  I  was  raised  in  the  reaervanon.  I  was  educated  in  an  Indian  school,  and 
I  believe  that  those  who  are  workers  in  the  Indian  service  should  be  men  of  liberal 
views — men  of  genius,  men  of  power,  to  raise  these  people  out  of  degradation  and 
savagery.  I  had  very  pectdiar  ideas  about  white  people.  I  was  educated  in  a 
Presbyterian  Mission  School,  and  those  whom  I  met  were  women  of  piety  and  men 
of  piety,  and  when  I  left  the  mission  school  and  started  for  an  EiSustem  school  I 
thought  that  all  men  were  religious;  but  one  morning  the  disciplinarian  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  a  man  wanted  me  to  work  for  him  a  little  ways  from  Car- 
lisle. When  I  got  there  the  next  morning  and  was  working  around  the  yard,  and 
as  I  was  standmg  around  there,  the  lady  came  out,  and  what  do  you  think  she 
said?  Well,  she  swore.  That  was  what  startled  me.  I  said  to  myself,  there  must 
be  some  bad  white  women,  and  there  must  be  some  good  women  among  the 
whites. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  Indian  child  on  the  reservation  might  have  the  same 
ideas  that  I  had.  They  may  look  upon  you  as  good  white  men  or  good  white 
women,  and  you  must  teach  them  that  you  are  good  white  women  and  good  white 
men.  I  believe  that  what  the  youth  need  in  the  Indian  service  to-day  is  men  of 
good  moral  character — men  who  will  do  their  best  work  in  the  Indian  service. 
We  need  men  who  will  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Indian  education;  w^e  need  men 
who  will  give  their  whole  lives  for  the  sake  of  educating  the  Indians — who  will 
be  earnest  in  all  their  works;  and  for  my  part  I  will  say  here  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  can  do  to  promote  Indian  education  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  do  it,  and  I 
known  that  I  can  do  it  with  all  my  heart. 

We  spoke  some  time  ago  about  the  Indian  employees.  We  Indian  employees 
occasionally  meet  each  other  and  ask  opinions  on  different  things,  and  so  you  see 
we  are  awake  on  this  topic  of  helping  one  another  in  our  work.  Those  of  you  who 
have  worked  in  the  Indian  service  can  very  well  see  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Indian  child  and  the  white  child.  I  find  that  to  be  true.  I 
can  say  that  I  went  to  school  with  white  children,  and  there  I  found  in  the  cl^s 
room  children  as  dull  as  any  who  can  be  found  in  any  reservation.  I  have  sat  with 
them  in  classes,  in  the  geometry  and  algebra,  and  all  those  different  classes,  and  I 
found  that  they  could  be  just  as  slow  as  any  Indian  child.  You  can  not  say  that 
the  Indians  can  not  learn.  The  Indians  can  learn  if  you  jfive  them  a  chance. 
What  the  Indian  needs  to-day  is  the  chance,  and  we  are  going  to  get  the  chance 
some  day,  and  we  are  workin/af  for  it  every  day. 

As  to  Indian  employees  in  different  schools,  1  believe  Dr.  Dixon's  suggestion  is  a 
SOod  one.    No  Indian  employee  should  be  employed  in  the  same  tribe.    He  should 
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be  employed  in  other  tribes,  because  an  Indian  raised  in  the  reservation  and  try- 
hxg  to  work  for  his  people  has  some  hindrances  because  of  home  customs  and 
influences.  Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  success  of  the  work 
which  he  undertakes.  I  say,  friends,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  Indian  employees 
in  Indian  schools.  If  you  help  the  Indian  ^nployees  and  Indian  schools,  yon  nelp 
the  whole  Indian  race  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Schanandore.  Carson,  Nev. : 

In  behalf  of  my  race  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  vour  great  interest  in  lifting 
us  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  If  this  work  or  educating  the  Indian  under 
the  wise  and  energetic  manag:ement  of  the  Government,  if  this  great  work  of  edu- 
cating, lifting  up,  and  civilizing  the  Indians  be  continued  patiently  and  kindly,  it 
will  soon  raise  mem  from  the  low  condition  of  helpless,  aimless,  and  worse  than 
useless  barbaorism  to  a  plane  where  they  can  contribute  to  the  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  land.  When  these  people  are  brought  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  wa3rs 
of  civilization  are  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  comfort  they  will  became  use- 
ful and  industrious. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  here  how  you  shall  teach  these  Indian  children,  for  I 
believe  that  whatever  system  of  teaching  is  adopted  by  your  schools  wiU  do  for 
our  schooU.  Teach  these  Indian  children  as  you  would  have  your  own  children 
taught,  for  the  same  education  that  has  saved  you  will  save  the  red  man  from 
barbarism.  Explain  to  them  that  education  can  not  be  bought,  but  must  be 
acquired  through  diligence  and  labor;  explain  to  them  that  their  future  is  in  their 
own  hands,  and  whatever  that  future  is  depends  largely  upon  what  they  may  do 
now.  These  children  must  be  inspired  with  new  thoughts  and  aspirations,  for  tiie 
passions  and  tendencies  of  past  a^es  and  generations  must  be  driven  out. 

The  history  of  our  country's  birth,  growth,  and  achievements  and  of  its  great 
men  and  women  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  Indian  boy  and  girl;  for  every 
child,  whether  red,  white,  or  black,  must  fill  a  plcK^e  in  the  nation  and  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  the  home.  They  must  therefore  know  what  the  nation  is  and 
what  it  demands  of  them. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  the  Indians  do  not  and  can  not  learn  as  readily 
as  white  chiWren.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent;  but  if  you  wish  to  compare 
the  two  you  must  remember  that  from  the  beginning  your  children  are  guidea  by 
skillful,  and  in  many  instances,  highly  educated  and  cultured  persons,  whoee 
efforts  had  been  to  improve  them,  while  our  children  have  not  had  such  a  begin- 
ning; but  on  the  contrary,  they  were  left  wholly  to  the  care  of  nature. 

It  is  also  said  that  Indians  are  ignorant,  savage,  and  cruel  to  humanity.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  slavery  existed  among  so-called  civilized  nations, 
and  it  was  through  this  that  our  flag  was  threatened  with  destruction  in  lt»l. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  men  sold  their  wives  like  cattle,  while  the 
English  law  plainly  said  that  the  life  of  a  rabbit  was  worth  more  than  the  life  of 
a  man,  for  if  a  man  shot  at  a  rabbit  he  would  hang.  Does  not  that  show  ignorance 
and  savagery?    Does  not  it  show  cruelty  to  humanity? 

You  say  there  is  strong  prejudice  against  Indians  to-day  because  they  are  such 
a  warlike  people.  Why  is  the  prejudice  so  strong  against  the  black  man  to-day. 
when  the  Anglo-Saxon  brought  him  into  the  country  against  his  will,  away  from 
where  his  race  is,  and  when  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  because  he  demanded  his 
liberty? 

You  may  say  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one,  but  this  is  not  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  not  to  save  the  dead  but  the  living. 

Teaching  is  in  a  large  degi-ee  a  specialty.  This  is  so  in  the  primary  grades.  A 
person  may  do  excellent  work  in  those  grades  and  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
science  or  philosophy  involved.  If  the  school  is  managed  by  a  well-equipped 
superintendent  or  principal  teacher,  who  understands  underlying  principles,  good 
work  may  be  done  by  his  subordinates  under  his  direction.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  superintendent  or  principal  teacher  if  all  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grad» 
are  to  understand  all  the  intricacies  of  the  science  of  pedagogy?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  has  to  direct  his  subordinates. 

The  white  people  have  established  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  and 
they  have  carried  those  youth  along  in  the  schools  until  they  or  some  of  them  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  Now  if  this  purpose  is  noble,  and  the  Indian 
is  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  white  people,  is  it  right  to  educate  him  and  cast 
him  aside  and  say  to  him  **You  can  not  have  a  place  among  us?"  If  you  have 
a  better  way  than  the  Indian,  and  can  convince  him  of  it,  is  it  not  a  good  plan  to 
give  him  some  little  assistance  in  entering  upon  this  way? 

I  am  an  Indian  and  have  held  positions  in  different  schools  and  have  had  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  in  handling  the  children  of  my  race,  and  I  have  been  told  by  all 
my  experience,  and  I  believe  they  have  so  reported  to  the  Indian  Office,  that  I  did 
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fairly  well.  This  may  seem  like  bragging  on  myself,  but  I  can  assnre  yon  I  do 
not  mean  it  in  that  way.  Bnt  if  it  is  intimated  that  I  and  some  other  members  of 
my  race  are  not  to  assist  in  onr  upbuilding,  I  feel  I  mnst  come  to  my  own  rescue 
as  well  as  that  of  others  of  my  race,  although  perhaps  not  holding  similar  posi- 
tions. Perhaps  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Indian  can  better  than  tnose 
of  different  race  influence  the  Indian.  In  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
as  wishing  to  have  poorly  equipped  Indians  put  into  our  hchools,  but  I  do  contend 
that  when  the  Department  has  knowledge  that  the  Indian  is  conscientious  and  is 
educated  in  the  schools  provided  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  given  a  position 
in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  and  that  without  a  civil-service  examination.  We  are 
not  yet  ready  perhaps  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  to  meet  you  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Then  can  not  you  utilize  us  and  assist  us  to  stand  alone  with  more  secu- 
rity, so  that  we  may  learn  to  do  this? 

Chauncey  Y.  Robe,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.: 

I  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  the  gronnd  has  been  pretty  well 
gone  over.  Of  course  I  know  my  own  difficulties  in  my  work.  I  find  many  things 
that  I  can  not  do ;  but  some  tnings  I  have  overcome  by  my  own  effort,  and  I 
believe  there  is  possibility  in  every  person.  A  man  can  succeed  through  his  earnest 
efforts  in  all  difficulties.  Among  the  difficulties  I  have  had  since  I  came  into  the 
Indian  service  and  since  I  left  my  home  in  South  Dakota  some  years  ago  the  most 
difficult,  I  think,  were  to  give  up  the  Indian  blanket  and  cut  tne  hair  and  put  on 
the  shoe,  which  I  thought  it  was  a  most  uncomfortable  thing  to  do.  I  used  to  go 
up  stairs  in  my  own  room  and  take  my  shoes  off  and  put  the  moccasins  on,  and 
when  I  went  out  to  go  to  school  I  put  on  the  shoe.  It  was  so  stiff  I  could  hardly 
walk.  I  didn't  know  how  to  walk.  I  could  not  step  walking  up  and  down  the 
stairways.    In  those  difficulties  I  learned  something  I  never  learned  before. 

One  thing  we  need  in  training  the  Indian  is  good  moral  discipline.  Don*t  give 
them  too  much  freedom.  Make  them  industrious,  and  yon  can  do  that  by  giving 
them  something  to  do,  something  to  think  of,  something  to  learn.  Do  not  confine 
them  to  one  thmg. 

In  the  school  in  which  I  work  I  introduced  football  among  the  boys,  and  basket 
ball,  the  gjrmnasium,  baseball,  and  walking  rules  and  jumping.  When  I  came 
to  that  school  I  asked  one  of  the  white  employees  about  the  sports  and  siich  things. 
He  said,  **  You  can't  make  these  boys  move;  they  are  lazy;  they  won't  do  it."  I 
said,  '*  I  will  ijet  a  move  on  myself  and  then  they  will  move,"  and  I  found  this  to 
be  so.    I  find  if  you  don't  do  your  duty  they  won't  do  it. 

I  organized  nulitary  companies  and  I  gave  them  rules  how  to  fall  in  for  dinner 
and  8upx)er.  I  want  them  on  time  for  roll  call,  and  if  a  boy  is  behind  three  min- 
utes he  has  to  stay  at  home  and  go  without.  The  next  time  he  will  be  there. 
And  these  things  I  found  helpfuL  I  made  them  think— made  them  think  and 
move  around  quicker.  When  I  am  late  and  don*t  get  to  the  ground  where  they 
fall  in,  as  long  as  I  am  not  there  they  stay  away,  and  when  I  get  there  they  all  get 
there.    We  must  get  a  move  on  us,  and  then  they  get  a  move  on  them. 

Supervisor  C.  D.  Rakestraw: 

Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Indian  employees  as  I  have  observed  them  in 
my  rounds  throughout  tne  service.  Personally  and  officially  I  am  proud  of  the 
Indian  employees  as  I  see  them  throughout  the  service  of  the  IJnitea  States  both 
in  the  school  service  and  the  agency  service,  and  our  schools  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  them  and  their  work;  our  country  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them  and 
their  work.  My  observation  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  we  find  them  gener- 
ally very  efficient,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  thoroughly  loyal. 
And  there  is  one  very  important  thing  that  we  do  not  find  among  our  Indian 
employees  even.  I  have  never  found  the  origin  of  tangles  or  messes,  or  whatever 
you  may  call  them,  in  one  of  our  Indian  employees.  They  are  thoroughly  lo3ral, 
they  are  faithful,  they  are  efficient,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them. 

Mother  point  is  that  they  are  laboring  under  difficulties  under  which  you  are 
not  laboring.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  lack  of  definite  infor- 
mation and  instruction  as  to  the  work  expected  of  them  on  the  part  of  their  superior 
officers.    Indeed  some  of  you  white  employees  labor  tmder  the  same  difficulty. 

Again,  they  are  entitled  to  a  word  of  encouragement  occasionally  for  duty  well 
performed.  You  should  not  take  for  granted  that  they  know  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  their  work  if  you  see  that  they  are  doing  good  work.  A  word  of  encourag[e- 
ment  for  duty  well  performed  is  an  encouragement  for  future  duties  which  will 
be  better  performed.  It  does  not  lower  our  dignity  to  say  this  is  well  done; 
I  am  glad  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  bolstering  them  up  all  the  time.  I  want 
them  to  stand  as  nearly  alone  as  they  can:  but  m  this  world  we  all  have — we  all 
need — assistance  of  others,  though  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  kindly  word  for  duty 
well  performed. 
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1  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  what  I  have  seen  throng- 
out  the  service  regarding  our  Indian  employees;  to  bear  testimony  to  their  eflSciency, 
their  faithfulness,  and  to  their  loyalty.  And  of  course,  where  we  have  those  three 
qualities,  whether  in  white  employee  or  Indian  employee,  we  have  it  summed  up 
pretty  well. 


THE    ORGANIC    CONNECTION    BETWEEN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    AND 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. » 

By  E.  C.  Thayer,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

To  one  who  has  given  the  Indian  question  careful  thought  I  am  sure  the  indus- 
trial training  is  considered  of  prime  importance.  We  as  workers  in  the  Indian 
service  have  a  class  of  people  living  in  scattered  groups,  not  in  large  cities;  a  peo- 
ple who  nearly  all  have  farms  of  their  own,  and  who  soon  must  live  on  them  and 
earn  their  living  from  them.  Having  such  a  class,  industrial  training  is  a  matt^ 
of  supreme  moment.  What  the  Indian  needs  above  everything  else  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  work  and  a  desire  to  work. 

Ilook  at  this  subject  from  a  sloyd  teacher's  standpoint,  and  shall  treat  it  in  that 
way. 

Manual  training  must  have  an  organic  connection  with  academic  training.  To 
establish  and  hold  in  view  this  connection  must  be  one  object  of  the  sloyd  teacher. 
We  thus  see  that  the  sloyd  room  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  and  must  be 
considered  as  such.  This  point  can  not  be  too  fully  emphasized.  When  such  is 
the  case  the  objects  made  in  the  shop  can  be  used  by  the  tether  illustrating  lessons 
in  the  school,  thus  securing  a  twofold  interest.  The  scholar  will  recognize  his 
work  as  being  of  use— a  point  of  i)rime  importance— and  he  will  also  have  a  famil- 
iarity with  and  interest  m  the  object  bek^use  he  made  it. 

Here  we  have  an  important  idea  in  school  work,  namely,  that  the  individual 
may  be  of  help  to  the  many.  If  a  scholar  sees  his  work  being  used  by  his  teach^ 
and  by  his  pla3rmates  I  consider  that  he  will  realize  a  pleasure  and  develop  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  love  for  hrmianity  that  may  be  otgre&t  benefit  to  his  people. 

The  connection  between  manual  work  as  carried  on  in  the  school  and  the 
academic  work  will  also  rest  upon  the  fact  that  all  school  work  is  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  the  child.  Now,  if  we  can  arrange  the  school  course  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  what  a  long  step  forward 
we  have  taken. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  a  box,  say  5  by  5  by  5  inches  on  the  inside.  Now,  let 
us  see  what  lessons  can  be  had  from  this  box.  If  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom  are 
1  inch  thick,  we  will  have  a  cube  7  inches  on  a  side.  The  chila,  if  he  is  smaU, 
may  find  considerable  instruction  in  observing  the  shape  and  counting  the  sides, 
comers,  and  edges.  If  he  is  more  advanced  he  can  find,  oy  measuring,  the  outside 
area  of  one  side,  of  all  sides,  the  inside  area,  the  cubical  contents,  the  number  of 
feet  of  lumber  in  the  box,  the  part  of  a  gallon  it  would  hold,  the  part  of  a  bushel. 

What  the  box  is  made  of  starts  another  series  of  questions  and  answers.  Is  it 
hard  wood  or  soft  wood,  light  or  heavy?  Does  it  grow  near  here?  Where  doe&  it 
come  from?  How  much  does  it  cost?  Tell  me  how  you  made  the  box.  In  this 
way  we  can  see  easily  that  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  good  many  examples  in  arith- 
metic out  of  a  little  box,  as  well  as  some  geography  and  language. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  should  manual  training  in  the  schools  be  carried  on,  not  by 
hurrying  forward  to  see  how  many  models  can  be  completed,  but  by  seeing  how 
carefully  and  exactly  they  may  be  done  and  how  full  tne  lessons  from  them  may 
be  made. 

The  question  of  exactness^in  manual  work  of  this  kind  is  a  very  important  and 
somewhat  vexatious  one.  The  work  should  be  done  just  as  exactly  as  possible  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  good  model,  but  more  particularly  for  the  effect  careful  work 
will  have  on  the  child  himself.  In  my  opinion  the  good  resulting  from  accurate 
work  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

I  remember  once  hearing  Miss  McCullough,  director  of  kinderg^artens  of  St 
Louis,  say  that  in  the  kindergartens  where  she  found  i)aper  folding  carefully  and 
exactly  done  she  found  everything  else  the  same.  Thus  does  a  love  of  order  and 
neatness  grow  up  which  may  have  a  great  effect  upon  our  lives  as  well  as  a  high 
pecuniary  value. 

In  order  to  do  the  greatest  good,  this  training  of  the  mind  through  the  hand 
should  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  the  materials  they  use.    After  that  in  the 
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primary  grades  the  materials  should  be  a  little  harder  to  work  with,  as  clay,  paper, 
and  cardboard,  care  always  being  taken  that  the  child  can  master  the  material  and 
thus  develop  a  spirit  of  calm  assurance  of  so  much  value  in  after  life.  From  card- 
board the  work  should  be  carried  on  into  soft  wood,  then  hard  wood,  and  finajLly 
iron  and  steel.  In  this  way  we  will  have  a  gradual,  continuous,  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  child  which,  if  properly  carried  on,  is  bound 
to  be  of  much  benefit. 

This  work  should  be  begiin  early  and  always  looked  at  from  an  educational 
rather  than  a  trade  or  practical  point  of  view.  "While  it  is  unquestionably  a  great 
boon  to  the  future  mechanic  to  have  such  a  training  in  his  childhood  and  youth, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  work  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  shop  work,  as  we  commonly  understand  it.  I  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  in  this  connection  from  a  note  on  Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  by 
W.  N.  Hailmann: 

In  1882  France  decreed  that  in  her  common  schools  "  boys  and  girls  shall  devote  two  or  three 
honrs  per  week  to  instruction  in  manual  work."  In  the  further  special  directions  for  carrying 
out  thfe  law  in  the  schools  of  France  the  following  points  are  of  interest:  Boys  from  7  to  9  years 
old  are  to  be  instructed  in  manual  exercises  to  develop  manual  dexterity,  in  cutting  geometrical 
figures  from  pasteboard,  in  basket  making,  in  modeling  geometrical  figures  and  simple  objects: 
boys  from  9  to  11  years  old  are  t«)  be  taught  the  manufacture  of  pasteb(^rd  articles  to  be  covered 
with  glazed  paper,  in  bending  and  plaiting  iron  wire,  in  the  manufacture  of  objects  from  iron 
and  wood—©,  g.,  bird  cages— in  the  modeling  of  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  use  of  the  com- 
monest tools:  Doys  from  11  to  13  years  old  have  practice  in  drawing  and  modeling,  in  the  use  of 
t^x>i3  for  working  in  wood  (planes,  saws,  simple  joints,  tuniing  lathes),  and  in  the  use  of  the  file 
and  other  tools  for  smoothing  metal  casts  and  working  in  iron. 

In  all  these  cases  the  educational  influence  of  work  as  a  creative  and  expressional  activity  con- 
stitutes the  chief  consideration.  They  look  to  the  establishment  of  true  school  workshops— i.  ©.. 
workshops  that  serve  the  purposes  of  the  school— which  center  in  the  adequate  development  or 
the  physical  and  psychical  powers  of  a  complete  human  being,  destined  to  the  mastership  of 
inner  and  outer  life.  They  differ  in  this  resnect  from  manual-training  schools,  technical  schools, 
industrial  schools  of  all  names,  whose  specific  aim  is  preparation  for  efl^ciency  in  engineering  or 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  manual-training  shop  run  in  connection  with  the  school — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  scholars  work  part  of  the  time  in  the  shop^will  accomplish  better  results 
by  far,  I  believe,  than  the  shop  run  by  itself.  This,  I  think,  is  true  both  from  an 
educational  and  practical  standpoint.  The  scholars  who  use  in  the  school  and 
have  lessons  based  on  what  they  make  in  the  shop  will  surely  understand  better 
what  they  have  made,  and  take  an  added  interest  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
clearer  understanding  and  added  interest  will  help  the  pupil  on  his  next  model. 
Thus  he  will  gain  more  in  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  the  manual 
dexterity,  as  well  as  in  what  other  benefit  he  may  derive  from  the  shop  in  educa- 
tional lines. 

As  a  marked  instance  where  manual  training  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on 
academic  training.  I  will  quote  from  Dr.  Chadwick,  inspector  of  schools,  who  says: 

In  one  large  establishment,  containing  some  600  children,  one-half  girls  and  one-half  boys,  the 
means  of  industrial  occupation  were  introduced  for  the  girls  before  any  wore  for  the  boys. 
The  girls  were  put  upon  half-time  tuition— that  is,  their  time  of  book  instruction  was  reduced 
from  thirty -six  to  eighteen  hours  a  week— given  on  three  alternate  days  of  their  industrial  occu- 
pation, the  boys  remaining  at  full  school  time  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week,  the  teaching  being 
the  same  83rstem,  as  well  as  teachers,  also  the  same  attendance  in  weeks  and  years.  On  the 
periodical  examination  of  the  school,  surprise  was  expressed  by  the  inspector  at  finding  how 
much  more  mentally  alert  and  in  advance  in  book  attainments  the  girls  were  than  the  bovs. 
Subsequently  industrial  occupation  was  found  for  the  boys,  when  their  time  of  book  instruction 
was  reduced  from  thirty-six  to  eighteen  hours  weekly,  and  after  awhile  the  boys  were  proved, 
upon  examination,  to  have  obtained  their  previous  relative  position,  which  was  in  advance  of  the 

The  data  given  in  this  case  do  not  warrant  the  drawing  of  many  conclusions. 
But  they  do  warrant  the  conclusion  that  industrial  work  in  this  case  was  very 
beneficial.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  made  more  of  a  variety, 
and  thus  allowed  the  child  to  rest  by  changing  the  work. 

Although  I  have  not  specifically  mentioned  drawing  I  consider  it  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  to  all  training  of  this  kind.  It  teaches  accuracy,  neatness,  and  order. 
Besides  this  it  fixes  the  form  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  ana  helps  him  to  observe 
closely.  In  fact  he  necessarily  must  observe  closely  or  he  can  not  draw  accurately. 
The  drawing  should  be  made  by  the  pupil  from  a  perfect  model  before  he  begins 
work  to  make  it.  He  thus  has  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
model  before  he  attempts  to  make  it. 
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THE  ORGANIC  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  INDUSTRLAL  AND 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.* 

By  P.  A.  Thackrey,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 

I  take  it  that  the  word  **  organic,"  as  here  used,  means  organized  methods  of 
utilizing  the  close  relation,  the  inherent  relation  or  connection  that  exists,  and 
always  has  existed,  between  these  two  branches  of  training. 

It  would  be  a  very  superficial  observer  of  nature  indeed  who  would  not  discover 
in  the  development  of  all  things  of  higher  animate  life,  except  it  might  be  the  chil- 
dren of  human  beings,  that  this  relation  has  from  earliest  infancy  to  last  decay 
made  itself  manifest.  How  does  the  mother  bird  teach  her  offspring  the  science 
and  practice  of  flying?  Or  why  does  the  mother  cat  give  her  kittens  almost  daily 
lessons  in  spryness,  by  way  of  frolics  about  the  nest?  Or  why  does  she  bring  the 
crippled  mouse  and  teach  her  little  ones  skill  and  dexteilty  in  the  use  of  their 
claws?  Is  it  not  all  a  real  and  most  practical  preparation  for  the  life  to  f oUow, 
enabling  them  to  be  self-supporting?  What  is  true  in  these  cases  is,  or  should  be, 
true  in  our  work — the  insei)arable  combination  of  the  practical  and  scientific,  the 
physioEtl  and  the  intellectual,  to  produce  one  complete  thing. 

But  we  have  this  difference  to  contend  with— the  children  we  are  educating  are 
not  ours;  they  have  not  inherited  from  us  or  anybody  else  any  inclination  to  onr 
mode  of  life  or  civilization.  We  have,  then,  to  l>egin  farther  back,  to  inculcate  or 
educate  into  them  a  love  for  domesticity,  a  love  for  a  real  and  lasting  home  and 
all  that  constitutes  such  a  home,  and  then  step  by  step  to  bring  them  up  to  loyal, 
s^-supporting  citizenship.  We  have  not  expected  to  complete  our  task  with  this 
generation,  though  we  have  made  noticeable  progress,  but  we  do  feel  the  assurance 
that  with  each  year's  work  we  are  making  sucn  perfection  more  probable  and 
possible. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  taught  many  of  the  Indian  vouth  a  fair  understand- 
ing and  use  of  the  English  language.  We  have  also  taught  many  of  them  the  use, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  have  become  skilled  in  the  use,  of  many  of  our  tools. 
We  are  also  aware  that  the  number  who  are  willing  to  use  our  language  is  in  excess 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  use  our  tools,  but  the  greatest  cause  for  this  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  one,  the  lack  of  necessity  to  use  them. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  ** returned  students"  return  to  the  agency  with  an 
ambition  to  utilize  their  training  and  to  better  the  condition  of  their  people,  but 
they  find  it  so  easy,  so  perfectly  natural,  to  readjust  themselves  to  home  conditions, 
to  their  heritage,  that  only  the  exceptional  as  yet  resist  the  temptation.  But  may 
we  not  draw  from  these  particular  facts  the  conclusion  that  a  still  closer  and  more 
systematic  utilization  of  the  intimate  relation  of  these  two  branches  of  training 
would  tend  more  to  remove  the  exceptional  to  the  other  side?  That  the  work 
given  in  this  closer  connection,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  assimi- 
mted  OS  one  healthy  food  for  soul  and  body,  resulting  m  energetic  eaucatioD, 
would  tend  also  to  the  proper  placing  of  the  exceptional? 

Then  add  to  this  the  help  it  will  be  to  us  in  our  work  and  to  the  Indians  as  a 
people  when  all  treaties  for  rations,  clothing,  money,  etc.,  have  been  fulfilled. 
When  they  have  been  paid  for  their  land  and  put  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  ihea 
there  will  be  better  results  and  more  appreciation  of  our  efforts.  It  is  true  much 
of  the  land  allotted  to  them  is  nonproductive,  but  we  will  have  shown  them  other 
lands  and  *  *  new  fields  "  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  acquirement  of  them,  which, 
when  the  time  comes,  we  hope  and  believe  many  will  follow. 

Do  not  understand  that  I  wish  to  reflect  on  what  has  been  or  is  being  done.  Far 
from  it.  There  are  elementary  and  experimental  stages  in  all  work.  And  indeed 
we  are  just  now  recognizing  the  necessity  in  our  white  schools  of  more  of  the 
practical  and  scientific,  with  less  of  the  theoretical  and  dogmatic.  But  in  order  to 
continue  and  promote  the  advancement  of  our  work,  to  make  better  the  one  result 
or  product  we  all  work  for,  that  of  self-supporting,  moral  and  industrious  young 
men  and  women  ready  for  true  citizenship,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  and  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  past,  with  its  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

It  is  from  such  investigation  that  I  am  encoura^^ed  in  arguing  for  a  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic  course  of  manual  or  industrial  instruction  in  ail  our  schools. 
This  would  of  necessity  bring  the  two  branches  in  closer  connection.  Pupils 
would  find  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  other  depai-tments  irresistible  invi^ 
tation  to  investigate  and  to  ei^plore  into  the  heart  of  real  things  in  their  varioas 
real  places  and  performing  their  various  real  functions.  In  the  school  they  would 
be  better  prepared  to  understand  and  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  matiiematical, 
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langnage,  or  form  work.  A  greater  use  of  mind  and  hand  would  be  called  into  play 
together,  started  on  the  road  they  are  to  follow  in  later  life,  the  one  encouraging 
and  necessitating  the  use  of  the  other,  thus  carrying  along  with  the  growing  child 
the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  the  industrial  and 
the  academic.  Skillful  use  of  the  hand  must  always  be  preceded  by  the  propor- 
tionately skillful  use  of  the  brain,  hence  it  results  in  healthy  discipline  for  both, 
making  the  one  systematic  and  productive,  the  other  skillful  and  obedient. 

I  think  it  has  been  generally  observed  by  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  test  it  that  the  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  has  a  quickening  effect 
on  the  intellectual  faculties  of  our  pupils  far  beyond  what  most  are  willing  to 
believe.  The  boy  who  begins  to  construct  things  is  compelled  at  once  to  begin  to 
think,  to  deliberate,  to  reason,  and  to  conclude.  As  he  proceeds  he  is  brought  in 
contact  with  powerful  natural  forces.  If  he  would  control,  direct,  and  utilize 
these  forces,  he  must  first  understand  them  and  master  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  He  must  investigate  the  causes  of  the  phenomena,  matter.  From 
this  he  is  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena,  mind.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  practical  mechanics  a  desire  for  knowledp^e  is  engendered  and  the  pupil  is  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  philosophy.  Thus  the  training 
of  the  nana  and  eye  reacts  on  the  mind,  stimulating  it  to  excursions  into  the  realms 
of  scientific  discovery  in  search  of  facts  to  be  applied  in  a  practical  way  at  the 
bench  or  in  other  departments. 

Bat  it  still  remains  for  mcrto  give  more  definite  suggestions  for  this  closer  con- 
nection of  the  Industrial  and  academic.  It  is  necessary  to  vary  the  course  accord^ 
ing  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  pupil,  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
preparatory  or  completing,  and  must  vary  also  in  proportion  to  the  completeness 
of  the  shop,  the  adaptability  of  the  location  to  farming,  and  the  abundance  of 
illustrative  material  at  hand.  And,  I  may  add,  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
is  quite  as  prominent  a  factor  in  fruitful  manual  instruction  as  in  fruitful  aca- 
demic instruction. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  kindergarten  and  primarv  work,  except  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  time  when  other  departments  will  equal  t^em  for  practical 
methods  of  instruction,  when  we  have  an  extension  into  other  departments  of  the 
principles  that  guided  Froebel  in  his  noble  work. 

I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  class  instruction  in  each  of  the  industrial 
departments.  By  class  instruction  I  mean  a  regular  course  in  the  work  of  each 
department  gone  through  with.  A  course  in  domestic  economy,  including  with 
the  rest,  cooking,  sewing,  dairy  and  laundry  work;  in  farming,  including  farm, 
garden,  and  dairy;  in  the  shop,  including  mechanical  and  industrial  drawing,  use 
of  tools  in  the  working  of  wood  and  metal,  and  the  purposes  of  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  industries,  in  each  branch  the  instruction  to  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  the  help  it  will  be  in  the  academic  course  and  kept  in  close  connection  with 
the  practice.  ♦ 

The  system  most  reservation  schools  have,  of  rotation  trom  one  department  to 
another,  is  a  great  improvement  over  what  has  been,  but  I  think  there  is  still  much 
to  be  gained  in  both  the  industrial  and  academic  courses  by  more  systematic 
instruction  in  the  industrial  work.  The  **  rotation  plan  "  is  good  so  far  as  the 
educational  good  to  the  pupils  is  kept  in  view,  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
pupils  get  the  'same  instruction  and  practice  over  and  over  from  one  department 
to  anotner.  Though  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  some  repetition,  in  order  to 
give  discipline,  to  form  regular  habits  in  such  work,  and  get  the  required  amount 
of  such  work  done,  still  there  is  a  period  in  the  instruction  and  practice  of  such 
work  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  educational  value.  There  is  little  or  no  educational 
value  in  the  continuous  repetition  of  one  class  of  work  from  year  to  year,  through 
a  whole  course,  after  it  has  been  once  well  done  and  understood. 

In  the  schoolroom  pupils  are  given  mathematical  or  language  work  to  do  for  the 
mental  or  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  for  other  educational  values.  When 
the  work  is  completed  and  assimilated,  they  go  a  step  further,  each  step  involving 
a  little  deeper  investigation,  which,  in  order  to  understand,  brings  into  use  the 
knowledge  already  at  hand.  Thus  each  new  addition  of  knowledge  rests  on  what 
has  already  been  gained,  depends  upon  it  for  support,  and  becomes  a  part  of  it, 
strengthening  the  foundation  for  another  addition.  So  ought  it  to  be  m  manual 
education— the  two  building  up  together  into  one  strong  and  complete  physical 
and  intellectual  structure. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  great  value  of  '*  class  talks"  given  daily,  or  at  least  three 
times  a  week,  in  each  industrial  department.    They  may  occupy  from  thirty  min- 
utes to  an  hour,  and  I  think  it  has  been  proved*by  those  who  have  given  it  a  proper 
trial  that  the  time  taken  up  in  this  way  is  more  than  made  up  again  by  the . 
increased  interest  and  energy  the  pupils  put  into  their  work,    llieir  being  fur- 
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nished  with  notebooks  in  which  to  record,  in  systematic  order,  such  facts  as  wiH 
be  of  use  to  them  afterwards  will  increase  the  interest  in  the  work  as  well  as  fur- 
nish valuable  references  for  home  life.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  note  the  deep 
interest  boys  take  in  short  talks  pertaining  to  farm  work,  such  as  the  preparatioa 
of  the  soil  for  planting,  the  plantmg,  germination  of  seeds,  cultivation,  narvesting; 
the  plant  itself,  its  uses  as  food  or  in  manufacturing,  its  characteristics,  ways  ol 
reproduction ,  of  drawing  nourishment  from  the  soil ;  the  part  of  the  soil  consumed, 
the  following  necessity  for  * '  crop  rotation, "  etc.  Without  exception ,  I  have  found 
that  a  class  of  boys  will  give  their  undivided  attention  to  such  talks  when  given 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  comprehension.  It  invariably  starts  them  to 
thinking,  talking,  and  questioning.  It  interests  them  with  wholesome  and  vigor- 
ous thought,  moral  and  educational  thought,  if  you  please,  and  takes  it  along  with 
the  practice  work,  insuring  better  work  and,  fin^y,  better  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  reservation  schools  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  by  experi- 
ment what  crops  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  of  the  different  localities,  the  proper 
cultivation  of  tne  different  soils,  and  the  necessity  of  enriching  them.  A  course 
of  talks  on  **  cattle  "  and  other  farm  animals  is  not  only  interesting  anid  of  great 
value  to  boys  in  later  life,  but  the  tendency  of  all  such  **  class  talks"  will  be  to 
bring  the  pupil  in  contact  with  new  words  and  ideas  associated  with  the  real  thing 
itself.  It  will  give  them  a  wider  understanding  and  practical  ideas  together  with 
a  stimulus  to  practice  them. 

In  the  shop  we  may  bring  about  even  more  encouraging  results.  It  is  the  nature 
of  all  boys  to  want  to  use  tools.  Early  in  childhood  they  are  met  with  the  need  of 
them,  in  order  to  get  into  this  or  that,  to  test  its  cohesive  power— to  see  what  is 
inside — or  to  prepare  it  for  use  here  or  there  in  building  a  playhouse  or  making 
tops,  wag:ons,  etc.  Nobody  doubts  the  educational  value  there  is  to  a  child  in 
making  his  playhouse  or  wagon.  What  boy's  first  effort  in  this  direction  satisfied 
him?  Did  not  the  first  form  or  acquaintance  with  the  necessary  material  suggest 
new  ideas  and  other  ways?  And  did  he  not  prove  them  good  or  bad  by  trying 
them?  So  it  is  in  shop  work.  The  knowledge  there  gained,  in  a  most  practical 
way,  of  tools  and  of  wood  and  iron,  the  manipulation  of  the  former,  and  the  char- 
acter, preparation,  and  use  in  different  forms  of  the  latter,  all  tend  toward  the 
proper  shaping  and  building  of  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties. 

**The  relation  of  shopwork  and  drawing  is  such  an  intimate  one  that  it  is 
impossible  to  disconnect  the  two.  Both  work  toward  the  same  end.  Drawing  is 
the  language  of  form,  and  manual  training  is  the  process  of  investigation  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  properties  of  things.  The  one  is  connected  with  con- 
ception; the  other  with  creation.  They  are  not  substitutes  for  each  other,  but 
supplements,  and  should  be  tauffht  in  parallel  courses  supporting  each  other." 
Drawing  should  teach  the  methods  of  representation  of  form,  and  the  work  in  the 
shop  shoidd  be  directed^by  these  forms.  Of  all  tools  of  the  shop  the  lathe  is  the 
one  most  eagerly  and  profitably  used  by  the  pupil,  and  it  permits  the  easy  creation 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 

As  in  other  branches  of  manual  work,  I  have  found  boys  anxious  to  make  any- 
thing suggested  for  use  at  the  school  in  decorating  bare  rooms  or  in  making  a 
neat  appearance  in  general,  all  of  which  has  a  wholesome  educational  influence. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  should  arrange  our  system  of  instruction  so  as  to  send  out 
larger  classes  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  greater  respect  for  labor,  are 
fitted  for  work,  and  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  Here  is  the  important  point- 
willing  and  able  to  work.  A  man  who  has  been  taught  to  work  with  inteUi- 
gence  and  skill  at  once  has  a  higher  estimate  of  labor  and  laboring  men.  Test 
this  by  referring  to  your  own  experience.  Have  you  a  single,  physical  accomplish- 
ment? If  you  have  you  are  proud  of  it.  It  may  be  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
the  ax,  the  flle,  chisel,  pen,  or  brush,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  needle,  violin,  or  piano. 
Whatever  it  is,  you  not  only  respect  it.  but  you  have  a  high  respect  for  those  who 
are  your  peers  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  few  people  have  any  idea  of  what  skill 
like  yours  means. 


THE    ORGANIC    CONNECTION    BETWEEN    THE    INDUSTRIAL    AND 
ACADEMIC  TRAINING  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.^ 

By  Supt.  EiTGKNB  Mead,  Carson,  Nev. 

In  presenting  this  subject  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  embody  any  of  the  features  of  the  kindergarten.  As  I  understand  the 
subject,  it  is  to  deal  with  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  that  kind 
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of  hand  traming  taught  in  this  department.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  we 
are  dealing  with  a  class  of  children  the  most  of  whom  until  recently  have  had  no 
be^nning  in  the  light  of  early  training  or  this  kind  of  training  of  the  kindergarten 
and  its  subsequent  continuance  in  the  lower  grades  ot  school  work.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  somewhat  differently  than  as  though  these 
children  were  finished  for  the  work  upon  which  they  are  to  enter;  and  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  there  is  a  characteristic  difference  existing  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  race,  with  which  difference  heredity  has  something  to  do,  and 
the  children  of  Indian  parents,  who  have  never,  to  our  knowledge,  done  anything 
to  develop  any  or  but  few  of  the  diversified  powers  of  the  intellect. 

What  the  white  pupil  possesses  when  he  or  she  reache»  the  age  to  take  up  manual 
training  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand,  but  what  the  Indian  pupil  does 
not  possess  and  the  methods  which  should  be  employed  with  him  to  enable  him  to 
get  hold  of  that  which  he  should  possess  is  what  interests  us. 

I  indsh  to  call  attention  to  the  singleness  of  the  Indian  child's  intellect.  His  pre- 
sentative  powers  are  equal  and  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  the  wnite 
child.  Why  should  thit  not  be  true,  when  from  the  Indian's  earliest  history  he  has 
depended  exclusively  upon  those  powers  for  self-preservation  and,  owing  to  his 
environment,  further  exx>ansion  was  unnecessary? 

The  Indian's  power  of  sense  perception,  and  his  ability,  therefore,  to  gather  con- 
cepts, as  I  have  said,  is  as  well  if  not  better  developed  than  ours,  but  his  repre- 
sentative powers  seem  to  need  awakening.  He  mav,  with  the  material  at  hand, 
gather  concepts,  but  those  concepts  with  him  are  isolated— there  is  but  little  rela- 
tion between  them.  He  does  not  see  that  each  of  these  is  a  part  of  a  structure 
that  can  be  beautifully  framed  together  for  his  use.  The  imagination  does  not 
seek  for  resemblances  and  differences  in  his  store  of  knowledge,  but  his  concep- 
tions and  limited  ideas  are  like  his  house— the  same  now  as  it  was  centuries  ago, 
without  a  single  addition  for  his  comfort  and  his  use.  If  this,  then,  be  true,  such 
instruction  should  be  adopted  as  will  tend  to  lead  his  mind  into  the  way  of  reason- 
ing and  of  drawing  logi^  conclusions  from  the  conceptions  which  he  gathers 
from  that  teaching. 

Numerous  examples  can  be  cited  to  illustrate  that  the  special  senses  of  the 
Indian  are  not  dull,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
here,  then,  in  his  sharpened  faculties  a  basis  upon  which  to  commence  our  struc- 
tural work:  these  powers  being  the  gates  through  which  enters  the'  knowledge 
that  must  be  gained  to  form  the  material  that  is  afterwards  classified  and  formu- 
lated and  out  of  which  is  built  up  ideas  which  expand  as  the  process  progresses; 
and  industrial  work  properly  linked  with  the  literary  class  work  is  the  true  way 
to  proceed  to  establisn  with  the  pupil  this  peculiar  faculty  of  forming^  and  putting 
together  his  conceptions  into  concrete  wholes,  that  feature  that  in  him  is  so  lack- 
ing, but  which  must  be  cultivated  and  started  in  a  normal  or  on  a  normal  line  to 
create  in  him  the  possibility  of  final  freedom  and  good  citizenship. 

I  do  not  believe  that  industrial  training  should  be  depended  upon  as  a  means  of 
aelf- preservation  solely.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Indian  should  simply  be  a  self- 
supporting,  tool-usiuf?  individual,  but  he  should  finally  be  as  free  as  the  most 
independent  of  individuals.  It  is  true  that  much  is  accomplished  when  he  is  free 
to  the  extent  of  self-preservation,  and  this  is  the  first  step  in  his  civilization. 
There  is  an  underlying  principle  which  will  finally  work  out  the  Indian's  complete 
civilization,  one  of  whose  tenets  is  industrial  training.  Industrial  training  is, 
therefore,  simplv  a  means  to  an  end,  and  this  end  is  to  awaken  in  him  that  power 
to  reason  as  well  with  a  view  to  self-preservation. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  to  labor  so  hard  with  the  Indian  pupil  to  give  him  even 
in  a  limited  degree  a  knowledge  of  figures?  It  is  plain  enougn  to  me.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  his  mode  of  life  that  would  tend  to  awaken  or  call  into  action  the 
putting  together  of  any,  or  but  few,  of  the  limited  conceptions  which  he  gathers 
in  his  monotonous  way  of  living.  He  did  not  need  a  telegraph  to  communicate 
news  across  a  continent  or  under  an  ocean.  His  business  was  within  his  immedi- 
ate neiarhborhood.  He  did  not  need  a  self-binder  to  harvest  his  grain,  neither  did 
he  need  to  be  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  different  departments  of  law,  science, 
and  commercial  transactions,  for  nature  supplied  his  simple  wants  and  immediate 
needs,  and  beyond  these  he  was  not  moved  to  seek  further.  Hence,  instead  of 
becoming  a  reasoner,  he  became  the  opposite:  but  now  a  different  condition  con- 
fronts him.  He  must  become  actiuainted  finally,  in  a  degree  at  least,  with  these 
things.  Physically,  as  well  aa  mentally,  all  his  powers  must  become  revolution- 
ized before  he  can  attain  to  this  ideal  state. 

And  just  as  intimately  as  the  physical  and  mental  organisms  are  related,  just 
as  intimately  must  the  methods  for  this  physical  and  mental  development  be 
related.  It  is  evident  he  improves  him'^elf  intellectually  by  physical  training— 
that  class  of  physical  training  or  industrial  training  that  involves  thought— that 
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will  tend  to  oblige  him  to  pat  together  two  or  more  of  his  concepts  into  an  id»; 
and  his  academic  training— the  work  in  the  schoolroom— should  be  so  adjusted 
and  classified  that  the  industrial  feature  should  tend  to  a  gn^owth  and  a  atrengtheo- 
ing  ot  the  glimmerings  of  conceptions  which  he  gathers  from  the  schoolroom  when 
these  are  not  derived  from  actual  seeing  and  doing.  Here  a  new  li^ht  breaks  in 
upon  him.  He  ^ains  new  knowledge,  or  sees  more  clearly  that  which  haf>  beoi 
attempted  to  be  instilled  in  him  subjectively.  He  gains  an  idea  for  himself,  and 
each  particle  of  new  knowledgt;  assists  him  in  the  creation  and  storing  of  mwe 
intricate  ideas.  He  does  with  things  within  his  grasp  and  goes  on  building  and 
developing  and  stimulating  unconsciously  his  dormant  analytic  powers. 

An  article  on  the  subject  of  industriid  training  which  I  recently  came  upon 
says: 

And  all  the  great  systems  of  elementary  polytechnic  work  for  pupils  for  the  primary  azkd 
grammar  grradetL  held  forth  in  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  extravagant  laudations  of  the  effect  d 
these  various  methodsiu  the  moldine  of  youthful  character.  Acoordinff  totherepreeentatioosln 
the  early  advocates  of  the  sloyd  ana  Russian  manual  methods,  etc.,  a  thorough  ecu rfie  in  Tnannal 
training  under  a  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  embodied  a  grounding  in  the  whole  moral  code 
and  assured  to  the  fortunate  recipient  a  character  at  once  noble  andsynunetricaL    *    ♦    ♦ 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  supposed  hiffhei  ethics  of  the  training,  a  little  investigation  will 
demonstrate  that  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  has  taken  a  course  of  manual  training  is  neither  more 
nor  lesh  virtuous,  honorable,  or  truthful  than  the  pupil  to  whom  this  pleasant  schooling  is  denied. 
If  the  equal  training  of  brains  and  hands,  the  acquisition  of  a  certainty  and  nicety  of  tonck.and 
the  trained  skill  which  enables  one  to  produce  a  perfect  and  exquisitely  finished  piece  of  work 
possesses  a  dominating  infiuence  upon  character,  then  every  master  mechanic  In  the  land 
should  be  a  model  citizen,  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  and  steeled  against  the  vices  conmion  to 
the  rest  of  poor  humanity;  but  statistics  show  no  material  superiority  of  the  master  mechanic 
over  the  salesman  or  the  farm  laborer.  Environment,  opportunity,  and  need  are  quite  as  likely 
to  bring  a  carpenter  to  dishonesty  as  a  baker  or  a  lawyer. 

The  whole  stress  and  responsibility  for  the  formation  of  character  is  here  thrown 
upon  manual  training.  If  it  were  a  mistake  to  depend  soiely  upon  academic  train- 
ing in  the  past,  it  would  be  as  much  a  mistake  now  to  throw  as  much  exclnsive 
stress  upon  industrial  training.  In  the  case  of  the  carpenter  spoken  of  here,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  his  ethical  side  of  life  would  be  weak  and  the  industrial  or 
mechanical  side  correspondingly  strong  because  his  education  is  one-sided.  He 
gained  it  but  from  one  feature  of  a  natural  or  normal  system  of  training,  and 
there  is  but  one  consequence  from  such  a  course. 

As  closely  related  as  the  functions  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  tree— one  sup- 
plying the  sap  and  the  other  enriching  it — so  closely  relatea  are  the  functions  of 
the  two  phases  of  the  true  course  of  instruction.  It  is  not  right  to  compare  a  cer- 
tain number  of  individuals  taught  in  accordance  with  the  new  and  accepted 
methods  with  an  etiual  number  after  the  fashion  of  discarded  methods,  for  an 
individual  may  have  had  the  advantages  of  the  best  of  instruction  that  would  be 
conducive  to  a  high  ethical  life,  and  another  may  have  had  no  such  opportunities, 
and  still  have  a  purer  and  better  life  or  character:  but  in  both  Instances  there  is 
no  doubt  that  each  is  better  as  a  result  of  good  training,  but  perhaps  not  to  the 
same  degree.  There  are  all  shades  and  kinds  of  people,  and  the  same  results  can 
not  be  accomplished  with  the  same  methods,  but  this  does  not  condemn  the  metiioda 
any  more  than  we  can  condemn  any  article  because  used  under  different  circum- 
stances it  produces  different  results. 

A  farmer  in  planting  corn  always  selects  the  finest  ears,  and  I  have  known  Uiem 
to  remove  the  small  kernels  from  the  point  of  the  cob  so  as  to  reject  all  inferior 

f rains;  then  he  carefully  pi-epares  the  ground  and  makes  all  conditions  as  favora- 
le  as  possible  for  the  final  maturity  of  a  perfect  grain.  What  are  we?  If  all  of 
these  pains  are  necessary  for  the  completion  and  peri)etuation  of  a  perfect  plant 
can  we  grow  up  into  a  perfect  individual  without  much  more  care  and  in  all 
directions?  We  have  a  finer  organism  than  the  plant,  and  therefore  must  exer- 
cise more  care  in  our  development.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  select 
perfect  grain,  but  we  must  make  all  conditions  favorable,  and  neither  is  it  alone 
necessary  that  one  phase  of  our  being  developed  to  the  exclusion  and  negloct  of 
all  others,  but  all  should  have  a  systematic  and  regular  training  in  order  to  make 
the  finished  individual.  We  must  not,  then,  look  to  immediate  results  alone,  but  I 
think  lay  some  stress  on  the  remote  as  well.  Our  ground— and  our  ground  is  oar 
instruction  which  we  are  competent  to  impart — is  our  sheet  anchor,  as  we  have 
not  the  privilege  of  the  selection  of  our  seed.  Still  as  I  have  said,  we  are  of  a 
higher  order  of  development,  and  the  seed  can  even  be  prepared  to  a  degree,  and 
this  is  our  immediate  result. 

I  can  speak  of  one  school  in  which  I  know  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  constant  bat 
gradual  upward  tendency  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  and  this,  too,  under  some  of  the  most  trying  and  distressinff  circum- 
stances — gradual :  but  I  know  this  condition  exists,  and  I  preaome  Uiis  is  the  case 
in  all  of  our  schools. 
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Imperfect  as  our  system  is,  and  laboring  under  many  disadvantages,  this  im- 
provement has  been  accomplished,  and  I  trust  ere  long  we  will  be  so  conditioned 
as  to  do  more  effective  work  with  our  pupils.  It  is  in  our  industrial  feature  where 
we  are  weak.  We  have  not  the  proper  appliances  to  carry  on  this  side  of  our  work, 
and  therefore  all  departments  for  industrial  teaching  for  our  boys,  excepting  the 
farm,  must  suffer. 

To  particularize  as  well  as  to  generalize,  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  an  arith- 
metic class  the  teacher  finds  his  pupils  dull  in  comprehending  the  meaning  effrac- 
tions or  some  particular  feature  off ractions.  The  fissures  placed  on  the  board  are 
meaningless  cnaracters  to  him. .  He  can  not  comprehend  that  a  1  above  a  hori- 
zontal Une  and  a  2  below  it  represents  a  half  of  an  object.  And  what  is  still 
more  puzzling,  this  added  to  1  above  another  horizontal  line  and  a  4  below  it 
represents  three-fourths  of  an  object.  It  is  true  that  a  teacher  of  resources  can 
devise  means  to  explain  this  fairly  well  to  him;  but  suppose  the  teacher  in  the 
literary  department  or  the  principal  teacher  would  arrange  a  series  of  problems 
that  involves  the  putting  together  and  taking  apart  of  fractions  and  hands  this 
list  to  the  teacher  of  industnes  to  have  them  solved  or  their  conditions  complied 
witb  in  the  class  in  the  shop.  If  a  boy  take  a  stick  of  any  given  length  and  saw 
it  in  two,  he  will  readily  see  that  one  of  these  pieces  is  half  of  the  stick;  then  his  in- 
stmctor  can  explain  to  him  that  1  above  a  horizontal  line  and  a  2  below  it  represents 
one-half  of  the  stick  or  any  other  object.  Again,  if  he  saw  one  of  these  pieces  in 
the  middle  and  lay  all  three  pieces  together  he  can  as  readily  see  that  one  piece  of 
the  second  division  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  stick,  and  that  the  whole  stick  makes 
jnst  four  such  pieces,  etc.  It  will  then  be  plain  to  him  that  one-half  and  one-fourth 
are  three-fourths,  and  these  pieces  can  be  compared  and  contrasted  until  he  has 
a  formed  idea  of  them  and  their  relations. 

This  is  one  result  to  be  accomplished;  but  still,  to  interest  the  pupil  and  do  for 
him  the  most  good,  there  is  yet  as  great  if  not  a  greater  object  we  must  take  into 
consideration.  The  pupil  must  not  deal  with  the  stick,  or  whatever  object  he  may 
be  engaged  with,  merely  as  a  stick  or  an  object  to  accomplish  one  result,  but  he 
must  d»Etl  with  it  as  material  in  his  hands  to  be  fashioned  into  some  defin'te  shape 
or  form,  previously  conceived  in  his  own  mind  as  nearly  as  possible,  details  grow- 
ing, of  course,  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  short,  always  work  with  a  definite  object 
in  view. 

I  was  working  recently  with  some  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop  and  I  had  occasion 
to  strike  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  2|  inches.  I  asked  one  of  the  boys  how  I 
would  do  this,  and  he  replied,  intelligently  enough,  to  take  the  dividers  and  set 
them  at  half  of  the  diameter,  but  he  did  not  use  the  term  ** diameter,"  however; 
and  here  I  might  mention  incidentally  how  new  terms  come  to  them  and  how 
nicely  they  can  be  applied  to  illustrate  to  them  what  they  mean.  I  asked  him 
then  what  half  of  the  diameter  amounted  to.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  Then  I 
asked  him,  **  What  is  the  half  of  2  inches?  "  and  he  replied,  *•  One  inch. "  *'  Now,'' 
I  asked,  *  *  what  is  half  of  three- eighths  of  an  inch?  "  He  studied  for  an  instant  and 
answered,  **  Three-fourths  of  an  inch."  I  then  took  a  square  and  had  him  count 
the  different  divisions  on  it  and  cut  pieces  of  paper  to  represent  these  divisions 
and  compare  them  to  the  spaces  on  the  square,  and  succeeded  finally  to  get  him 
to  understand  that  a  fourth  of  a  thing  was  more  than  an  eighth  of  it.  I  then 
explained  to  him  that  an  eighth  of  an  inch  was  as  much  as  two-sixteenths,  and  every 
time  he  had  one-eighth  he  nad  two-sixteenths,  and  as  he  had  three  of  these  eighths 
he  would  have  six-sixteenths,  etc.,  until  it  was  clear  to  him  what  these  measure- 
ments meant.  Here  he  brings  into  actual  use  and  crystallizes  what  he  gets  a  faint 
conception  of  in  the  schoolroom. 

Under  the  caption,  '*The  square  sheet  in  drawing"  in  Primary  Methods,  by 
Superintendent  Hailmann,  I  take  the  following  to  illustrate  what  can  be  found  in 
a  seeming  nothing.    Dr.  Haihnann  says: 

For  an  introductory  exercise  the  pupil  should  study  the  form  features  of  the  sheet  l)ef  ore  him. 
He  should  count  and  describe  the  edires,  corners,  and  angles.  ["One  edj^e  in  front  (or  below), 
one  edge  behind  (or  above),  one  edge  on  the  right,  one  edge  on  the  left/'  ''The  front  (lower) 
edge  and  right  edge  form  a  corner— the  right  front  (lower)  corner;  the  front  edge  and  left  edge 
form  a  corner— the  left  front  (upper)  corner,"  etc.  *'  The  front  (lower)  edge  and  back  (upper) 
edge  run  from  right  to  left,"  etc.  '*  The  right  and  left  edges  are  in  the  same  direction  (from 
front  to  Imck)  or  parallel.  The  front  and  back  edges  are  in  the  same  direction  (from  right  to 
left)  or  parallel."  **  The  left  edge  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  front  edge;  the  left  edge  Is  per- 
pendicular to  the  front  edge:  the  front  edge  is  perpendicular  to  the  left  edge;  the  left  and  front 
edges  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,"  etc.] 

And  this  is  but  a  part  that  is  brought  out  with  this  bit  of  paper.  While  it  may 
not  seem  necessary  to  introduce  such  ideas  with  pupils  who  nave  advanced  to  the 
grade  to  take  uj)  industrial  training  in  connection  with  schoolroom  work,  still  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Indian  pupils,  even  of  this  grade,  are  children  in  a 
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degree,  and  the  character  of  the  very  exercises  laid  down  here  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage. 

Now,  knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  mind's  action,  and  following  the  principle 
that  "knowledge  can  be  tanght  only  by  occasioning  the  appropriate  activity  of  the 
learner's  mind,"  the  workshop,  the  farm,  and  all  classes  of  manual  industrr,  in 
connection  with  the  literary  departments,  present  the  only  feasible  avenue  to  lead 
the  Indian  pupil's  mind  to  that  activity  that  will  enable  it  to  see  and  .to  expand 
and  collect  into  form  fragments  of  knowledge  that  heretofore  represented  but  sin- 
gle factfi,  and  therefore  comparatively  useless  to  him. 

DISCUSSION.* 

Supervisor  H.  B.  Peairs; 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  things  we  may  do  that  will  bring  about  this  con- 
nection between  the  different  departments  would  be  for  the  teachers  with  their 
classes  to  visit  the  industrial  departments  occasionally.  The  pupils  should  go 
with  the  teachers  to  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  blacksmith  shop,  to  the  farm  and 
garden,  and  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  different  departments,  then  they  would 
understand  the  work  better  and  thus  would  be  able  to  work  together.  I  know  a 
great  many  teachers  hesitate  about  taking  their  pupils  out  of  the  class  room. 
They  are  afraid  to  lose  time  thereby  in  what  they  consider  their  specific  work. 
But  experience  has  taught  me  that  they  will  not  lose  time;  that,  indeed,  they  will 
gain  time.  It  will  help  them  in  their  work  and  make  it  more  interesting  for  all 
concerned.  I  have  known  pu])ils  who  have  been  in  industrial  training  schools  who 
were  never  inside  a  blacksmith  shop  or  carpenter  shop  while  there.  This  may 
easily  happen  in  schools  where  only  a  few  boys  can  be  detailed  to  these  shopis,  per- 
haps not  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  a  large  number.  Especially  the  girls  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  different  departments. 

Supt.  Eugene  Mead,  Carson,  Nev.: 

There  is  one  point  that  Mr.  Peairs  brought  out.  It  is  not  my  ideal  that  only 
three  or  four  boys  be  detailed  to  the  carpenter  shop.  I  think  all  of  the  boys  should 
be  detailed  to  the  carpenter  shop,  as  well  as  to  the  dormitories  and  to  the  kitchen. 
All  of  them  ought  to  learn  to  sew  to  the  extent  of  doing  patching  and  sewing  on 
buttons.  The  girls  ought  to  be  taught  gardening  and  dairj  work,  and  much  of 
this  work  should  be  discussed  in  the  schoolroom.  The  Indians  are  not,  as  yet.  a 
competitive  people.  They  should  be  prepared  for  self-preservation.  They  ought 
to  be  taught  to  an  extent  at  least  that  will  enable  them  to  build  a  shed,  or  mat 
they  will  be  able  to  do  a  piece  of  mechanical  work  with  a  moderate  degree  of  skill: 
not  so  much  to  make  fine  mechanics  of  them.  I  would  detail  the  boys  to  the  car- 
penter shop  for  two  weeks,  three  weeks,  four  weeks,  at  a  time — not  exceeding  four 
weeks.  Suppose  we  had  two,  three,  or  four  boys  in  the  carpenter  shop,  tairly  eood 
mechanics.  We  detail  some  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  for  a  few  weeks,  two  or  tnree 
weeks,  drop  some  of  the  old  ones,  those  better  ones,  and  detail  new  onf  s.  In  the 
shoe  shop  I  would  not  manufacture  shoes,  only  do  repairing.  What  good  would  it 
do  for  a  pupil  to  learn  to  manufacture  shoes?  But  it  is  well  if  you  can  teach  him 
to  put  a  tap  on  a  shoe  or  a  patch.  It  does  little  good  to  teach  a  pupil  to  make  a 
harness,  but  he  should  know  how  to  patch  a  harness.  Keep  them  going  from 
department  to  department  until  they  get  a  general  knowledge. 

Supt.  G.  V.  Goshom,  Uintah,  Utah: 

I  take  it  that  the  nearest  aim  of  the  Indian  school  is  not  so  much  to  make  scholars 
as  it  is  to  lift  the  Indians  in  their  home  life.  The  work  in  the  schoolroom  should 
have  this  in  view  constantly.  That  one  thing  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  school 
work.  The  matron  above  all  others  should  have  home  in  view  ail  the  time.  The 
cook  should  have  home  in  view.  The  seamstress  should  have  home  in  view.  The 
laundress  should  have  home  in  view.  And  in  this  all  departments  should  work 
together.  Every  employee  should  think,  '*  I  am  a  part  of  that  work.  I  am  doing 
my  share,  and  I  can  not  do  my  share  alone.  I  can  not  go  ahead  and  teach  the  child 
one  thinar  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  it  and  not  work  in  unison  with  the 
others.  We  must  work  together;  each  of  us  should  know  what  the  other  is  doing." 
They  should  not  try  to  work  by  themselves.  It  is  the  class-room  teacher's  place  to 
encourage  the  children  and  show  them  what  they  ought  to  do  in  the  laundry.  It  is 
her  place  to  know  something  about  what  is  done  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  sewing 
room,  in  the  shops  and  on  the  farm.  This  they  ought  to  know  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  assist  the  children.  Similarly,  the  seamstress,  the  laundress,  the  cook,  and 
all  the  industrial  teachers  ought  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  schoolroom. 
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Then  they  will  feel  like  working  together,  like  a  good  home.  A  good  mother  in  a 
home  raises  good  children:  a  poor  mother  in  the  home  nsnally  raises  a  poor  family 
of  children.  Poor  employees  and  those  who  are  not  working  together  are  nsnally 
not  the  best  employees.  Those  who  work  together  are  good  employees,  and  when 
they  all  work  together  in  nnison  I  think  we  will  have  a  good  school  and  will  raise 
a  good  family  of  children  in  the  Indian  school. 

Supt.  Viola  Cook,  Wild  Rice  River,  Minn. : 

There  is  no  donbt  about  the  Importance  of  the  connection  between  the  academ- 
ical and  industrial  schoolroom  work;  we  all  realize  that.  The  question  is  more 
often  how  to  connect  them  and  make  the  employees  feel  as  they  snould  and  make 
them  interested  in  each  other.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  very  important  that  they 
know  what  each  other  are  doing,  and  the  greater  the  interest,  of  course  the  greater 
the  success  accomplished.  The  children  ought  to  know  by  example  that  the  work 
in  the  laundry  and  in  the  kitchen  is  just  as  important  and  is  thought  just  as  much 
of  as  the  schoolroom  work. 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  superintendent  Indian  schools: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  important  discussion,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools— I  should  perhaps  prefer  to  call  them  the 
Indian  home  schools — will  never  reach  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  untU  there  is  that  unity  of  work  which  comes  from  a 
true  organic  connection  of  the  industrial  and  academic  departments.  I  have  little 
to  add  to  the  many  things  said  during  this  interesting  discussion.  I  would,  how- 
ever, say  this,  that  surely  the  discussion  should  b^gin  at  the  point  of  how  to  make 
this  organic  connection.  We  know  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
We  know  also  that  it  presuppppes  that  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  freeing  him- 
self of  the  pride  of  mere  knowledge,  and  that  the  industrial  employee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  himself  of  the  idoa  that  because  he  is  not  well  trained  in  literary 
matters,  as  a  teacher,  he  is  thereby  inferior.  Literary  knowledge  is  the  tool  of 
the  teacher.  In  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  skilled.  It  stands  on  no  higher  level 
than  the  skill— the  knowledge  of  the  laundress  or  the  seamstress  or  the  cook  with 
reference  to  her  work.  In  the  essentials  of  humanity  they  are  supposed  to  be 
equal,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  the  essentials  of  humanity  are  they 
to  be  tested  and  to  act.  I  think  we  mignt  leave  these  matters  out  of  the  considera- 
tion in  this  discussion.  The  teacher  who  possesses  the  pride  of  knowledge  and 
deems  himself  superior  to  others  because  of  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not  a 
fit  employee  for  the  Indian  school,  however  much  he  may  be  desirable  for  the  col- 
lege, the  academy,  or  the  university.  He  may  possess  all  those  things,  and  if  he 
lacks  charity  it  is  dross,  and  he  should  not  continue  to  hinder  the  work  in  the 
Indian  home  school.  Likewise,  I  think  the  industrial  employee  who  is  not  fully 
cc^rnlzant  of  the  fact  and  impressed  with  it,  that  her  station  is  equal  in  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  the  educational  work  of  the  school  to  that  of  any  other 
employee,  including  the  teacher,  is  equally  unfit  to  do  the  work.  These  things  seem 
to  me  to  be  beyond  question,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  conditions  teachers  and 
industrial  employees  need  to  understand  their  positions.  Now,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  testimony  here,  except  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  how  to  connect 
organically  these  departments.  So  far  as  the  schoolroom  and  class  room  is  con- 
cerned— the  acadenuc  side — I  believe  the  way  is  indicated  in  the  modern  recjuire- 
mente  of  manual  training  as  an  essential  part  of  the  schoolroom  work.  I  thmk  it 
is  further  indicated  in  the  excellent  remarks  made  in  this  discussion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  making  drawing  and  other  art  work  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
work,  but  they  should  be  organically  connected  with  the  school  work.  Not  added 
as  a  new  phase — as  a  new  species  of  instruction — ^but  as  a  fresh  means  for  making 
the  already  existing  steps  of  instruction  more  vital. 

The  kindergarten  gives  the  child  something  to  do  with  its  hands  always,  and 
what  it  gives  the  child  to  do  for  its  hands  has  a  direct  connection  with  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  child.  By  what  a  child  does  with  his  hands  in  the 
kindergarten  he  learns  to  know  number  relations,  form  relations,  color  relations, 
about  the  things  of  life,  in  nature  around  about  him.  He  learns  language;  he 
learns  to  speak  on  his  feet;  he  learns  to  sing,  to  understand  music  according  to 
his  power;  he  learns  to  take  an  interest  in  events  ai'ound  about  him  as  a  basis  for 
historic  training.  He  learns  to  take  interest  in  the  environments  of  life  and^in 
the  conditions  of  climate  as  a  basis  for  future  geographical  instruction.  On  tne 
other  hand,  whatever  intellectual  development  he  gains  he  applies  in  inventive 
work  and  in  work  that  develops  his  taste  and  leads  him  to  art. 

If  wo  could  carry  theseprinciples  through  from  the  kindergarten  into  the  primary 
departments  and  from  there  to  other  departments,  the  problem  would  be  largely 
solved  from  the  side  of  the  school.  In  order  to  enable  our  schools  to  do  this,  I 
have  rex>eatedly  urged  the  establishment  of  sloyd  classes  and  the  employment  of 
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mannal-traming  teachers.  These  maiinal-trainiiig  teachers  should  be  memberB  of 
the  academic  departments  of  the  school  rather  than  of  the  industrial.  Through 
the  mannal-traininff  teacher  the  academic  department  becomes  organiei^y  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  de|)ui;ment.  He  teaches  the  children  in  classes.  He 
has  classes  just  as  the  .teacher  in  geography  or  history  has  classes.  Through  what 
the  children  do  with  their  hands  he  trains  their  intellects.  By  what  the  children 
do  in  the  sloyd  room  they  learn  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  material  which  is  used  in  the  sloyaroom,  become  familiar  witii  phys- 
ical and  mechanical  laws.  They  learn  to  draw.  They  learn  to  invent.  They  learn 
to  carry  out  their  inventions.  They  become  through  the  things  which  they  do  in 
the  sloyd  room  and  in  the  manual-training  room  discoverers,  inventors,  and  M-tists. 
These  are  great  terms.  I  do  not  use  them,  however,  in  their  supreme  signiticancy. 
Yet  it  is  the  inventive  faculty  that  is  awakened,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  artist% 
and  it  is  these  things  which  connect  knowledge  with  life  and  in  the  school  the  aca- 
demic with  the  industrial  work. 

On  the  side  of  the  industrial  department  the  teachers  of  the  Indian  industrial 
departments,  the  carpenter,  the  snoemaker,  the  seamstress,  the  fanner,  the  gar- 
dener, and  all  others,  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  development  of 
their  children  in  the  various  industrial  arts  in  which  they  train  them.  They 
should  teach  them.  They  should  lead  the  children  to  understand  what  the^  are 
doing.  The  carpenter  should  teach  them  about  the  peculiarities  and  qualities  of 
wood.  He  should  take  them,  possibly  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  Jrom  the  wood 
on  which  they  work  out  into  the  forest  where  the  wood  grows  and  interest  them 
in  that.  They  should  be  interested  tlu*ough  him  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
away  from  the  school,  the  preparation  of  the  lumber,  and  the  destiny  of  lumber 
after  it  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  artisan*  He  should  not  only  iUustrate 
certain  actions  which  he  can  perform  with  his  tools  and  things  which  he  can 
achieve,  but  should  teach  them  also  to  invent.  The  pupil  who  uses  the  plane 
should  use  it  intelligently,  thinking  all  the  time.  Similarly  in  all  the  other  indus- 
trial departments.  When  the  aim  is  clear  and  the  determination  strong  that  we 
want  this  organic  connection,  we  shall  find  it,  and  each  one  of  us  shall  find  it  in 
his  own  peculiar  way. 

Much  can  be  gained  in  all  schools  by  fi*equent  mutual  conferences  between  the 
academic  and  industrial  departments.  In  these  conferences,  on  one  hand,  the 
class-room  teachers  may  teach  the  industrial  workers  how  to  teach  and  what  to 
teach — what  is  essential  to  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  done  in  order  to  bring 
the  working  and  teaching  side  of  the  industrial  work  into  harmony  with  theirs. 
The  carpenters,  the  shoemakers,  the  farmers,  and  the  others  may  acquaint 
the  teachers  with  all  the  various  details  of  the  work  of  their  various  depart- 
ments. The  class-room  teacher  will  then  learn  how  to  enable  the  childr^  to 
talk  on  their  feet  about  what  they  do  in  the  industrial  departments,  giving 
accounts  of  what  they  do,  or  what  they  hope  to  do.  They  will  learn  how  to 
make  the  industrial  work  largely  a  means  forillustration  in  arithmetic  and  geom- 
etry, as  well  as  for  language  work  in  the  schoolroom.  In  conferences  of  this 
character,  in  which  the  teacher  practically  becomes  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the 
laundress,  the  seamstress,  and  the  cook  can  teach  her  much,  the  condition  of  the 
industrial  workers  will  be  raised  in  her  estimation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,ti)e 
fact  that  the  laundress,  the  seamstress,  and  the  cook  gain  from  the  teacher  help, 
and  a  new  insight  into  better  methods  of  accomplishing  their  work,  will  fill  the 
hearts  of  those  employees  with  gratitude  to  the  teacher.  Thus  their  mutual  rela- 
tions will  become  healthier  and  happier,  and  the  organic  connection  will  aoon  take 
care  of  itself. 


THE  HOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL.' 
By  Sapt  Mart  C.  Wilxjams,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  terms  housekeeping  and  home-making.  You  may  be 
led  to  think  from  remarks  that  follow  that  I  attach  more  importance  to  the  busi- 
ness of  housekeeping  than  to  the  real  art  of  home -making.  I  do  not;  and  yet  the 
home  that  is  built  upon  anything  less  than  the  nicest  order  and  cleanest  possible 
conditions  is  superficial  and  insecure.  Its  foundation  is  wrong,  its  structure  is  out 
of  plumb,  and  certain  is  the  day  of  its  overthrow. 

For  what  purpose  is  "home"  as  viewed  separate  from  the  house  in  which  it  has 
its  being?    Home  exists  solely  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  family. 
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It  is  f  oanded  upon  the  affections.  ' '  It  is  the  secnre  auchorage  of  settled  life.  *'  It 
defies  all  oatward  rale,  scorns  all  inward  deceits.  There  is  no  department  of  the 
school  housekeeping  thai  should  not  yield  instantly  to  the  needs  of  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

An  Indian  boy  had  completed  the  coarse  at  oar  school  and  secured  a  position  as 
clerk  in  a  store  in  the  town  2  miles  away.  His  own  home  was  too  far  distant  and 
its  influence  not  of  the  best,  and  he  was  given  a  home  in  the  school  daring  his 
apprenticeship.  A  half  hour  before  the  school  breakfast  time  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  store.  Two  hours  after  the  regular  sapper  time  he  came  from  his  work  for 
his.  The  Indian  Ofi&ce  of  the  United  States  was  notified  of  this  grave  irrcRalarity 
in  domestic  management,  and  inquiries  instituted  as  to  why  that  particolar  boy, 
that  Indian  boy,  should  have  meals  prepared  especially  for  him  out  of  regular 
hoars  and  should  in  all  respects  be  treated  as  a  member  of  a  home  family. 

One  would  naturally  conclude  that  complaint  had  been  entered  by  some  extra 
burdened  member  of  the  school  family.  Such  was  not  the  case,  however.  That 
was  a  family  whose  members  stood  by  one  another,  and  whose  fidelity  to  the  home 
principle  oatranked  all  other  considerations. 

You  may  be  sore  that  if  ever  vou  dei>art  from  the  ordinary  customs,  or  what  is 
termed  by  small  minds  the  consistency  of  things,  you  will  hear  from  it  as  against 
yourself  in  some  way  at  some  time.  And  are  we  not  all  ashamed  to  think  how 
easily  we  have  many  times  capitulated  to  prevalent  opinions  and  customs  in  the 
face  of  our  own  convictions  as  to  what  was  right  to  be  done? 

There  is  certainly  ample  encouragement  n-om  the  Indian  Office  and  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  efforts  made  in  cultivating  the  home  features  of  the  school. 
No  one  need  feel  that  the  idea  is  unique  or  its  trial  experimental  when  we  read 
from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  the  following: 

The  Indian  boarding  school— and  this  applies  more  particalarly  to  the  reservation  boarding 
school — is  to  the  child  not  only  school,  bat  nome  and  oommunity  as  well.  This  shonld  be  remem- 
bered by  the  employees  in  everv  educational  measure.  Moreover,  since  under  normal  condi- 
tions  the  home  life  is  nearest  the  neart  of  the  child  and  exerts  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
deTelopment  of  character,  the  Indian  school  should  place  adequate  stress  upon  its  home  features, 
and  shotild  never  sacrifice  these  to  the  more  or  less  neartless  necessities  of  institutional  require- 
ments. 

Unless  the  child  is  loved  and  can  love  unreservedly  he  will  never  take  a  real  heart  interest  in 
the  school  and  its  tasks.  The  precepts,  habits,  and  other  influences  of  the  school  will  be  van- 
ished out  of  his  life  joyously  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  his  Indian  home,  where  love  again  rules 
supreme. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  that  love  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  ruling  feature 
of  the  home  life  of  the  school.  Not  the  love  that  calls  a  child  "  dear  "  indiscrimi- 
nately and  at  every  turn  and  does  not  pause  to  bind  up  the  bruised  foot;  not  the 
love  that  lauds  the  efforts  of  a  bright  boy  or  girl  and  does  not  patiently  labor 
with  the  less  fortunate  brother  or  sister;  not  the  love  that  has  kind  approval  only 
for  the  boy  whose  temperament  or  circumstances  have  shielded  him  from  the  vice 
of  drunkenness  and  does  not  sympathize  and  work  by  every  art  known  to  woman 
-with  the  one  whose  inherited  tenaencies  and  weak  will  have  many  times  brought 
him  to  grief. 

An  eminent  speaker  once  said  before  a  class  of  college  graduates: 

The  office  of  the  school  is  like  that  of  a  mother,  cherishing,  admonishing,  leading,  and  by  a 
thousand  unseen  processes  building  up  the  curious  structure  we  call  character. 

The  objection  sometimes  offered  to  the  adoption  of  home  methods  of  discipline 
and  training  in  our  Indian  schools  is  that  it  tends  to  break  down  the  wall  of  out- 
m'ard  indifference  that  exists  and  should  exist  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  and  makes  way  for  the  play  of  the  softer  sentiments  between  the  older  ones. 
That  may  indeed  be  true,  but  it  is  matched,  I  think,  by  another  truth— that  insti- 
tutional methods  have  never  prevented  nor  do  they  allow  an  opportunity  for  the 
proper  direction  of  this  sentiment,  which  Professor  Drummona  has  been  pleased 
to  call  the  "  greatest  thing  in  the  world."  There  is  no  work  connected  with  the 
schools  where  larg^mindedness  and  fine  common  sense  are  in  greater  demand  than 
in  the  treatment  of  these  matters.  As  the  doctor  has  said,  ''  Your  school  is  also 
your  community,  within  which  the  employees  should  unite  in  establishing  an 
active  public  sentiment  against  all  forms  of  dishonesty  and  deceit."  Nothing  has 
heretofore  guided  the  life  of  the  Indian  child  but  the  exercise  of  his  own  will  and 
desires.  The  reg^ilation  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  others  is  a 
new  experience  to  him,  but  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  brought  to  see  more  clearly 
the  simple  rules  of  justice  than  the  Indian  boy  or  girl. 

Almost  the  only  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  school—certainly  the  only 
ones  inflicted  by  myself— have  been  to  teach  the  boy  that  in  justice,  if  he  needlessly 
hurt  or  abuse  a  child  or  an  animal  weaker  than  himself,  he  should  in  turn  be  hurt 
or  punished  bodily  himself.    He  has  never  failed  to  see — and  feel — the  entire  jus- 
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tice  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  fan  of  killing  chickens  and  little  pigs  with  bo'w  and 
arrow  has  come  to  be  rep^arded  by  him  as  a  species  of  cowardice  ne  can  not  i^ord 
to  be  charged  with  by  his  schoolmates. 

To  return  to  the  social  relations  between  the  members  of  the  school  family,  pa- 
haps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  what  is  beet  to  be 
done  is  the  ascribed  unlicensed  freedom  of  their  home  life  in  camp,  though  I  have 
been  told  by  educated  Indians  that  this  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  enlarged  upon. 
When  the  grave  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  the  management  of  the 
school  is  taken  into  consideration,  one  can  hardly  censure  the  adoption  of  what  u 
ittle  better  than  prison  methods  of  discipline  in  the  reg^ulation  of  these  matter 
For,  in  spite  of  all,  mistakes  in  judgment  will  arise,  and,  though  one  may  think 
that  every  avenue  leading  dangerward  is  securely  closed  and  locked,  there  maj 
come  an  awakening  some  morning  to  the  consciousness  that  the  darkest  hour 
of  life  has  dawned.  Self-reproach  avails  nothing;  nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  nor 
banishment.  The  problem,  strange  and  burdened  with  difficulties,  must  reach  its 
solution  in  the  light  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  in  time  the  unf soling  justice  of 
all  things,  the  certain  compensation  due  every  life,  will  be  the  reward. 

One  of  the  happy  incidents  of  our  school  home  life  that  made  children  of  us  all, 
so  joyously  did  we  participate  in  its  spirit,  was  our  **  Pretty  home  wedding,"  as  a 
local  paper  of  the  town  headed  its  own  report  of  it.  BiUie  was  a  returned  Chilooco 
student  of  22  or  23,  handsome  and  happy,  but  entirely  destitute  of  any  settled 
purpose  in  life.  Katie  was  one  of  the  bnght,  industrious  girls  of  our  school,  who 
san^  well,  dressed  neatly,  and  embroidered  beautifully.  Both  were  fall-blood 
Indians,  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  their  tribe  and  to  their  love  of 
home  and  kindred.  She  was  no  doubt  attracted  by  his  sunny  disposition,  wfaidi 
charmed  us  all,  and  by  his  superior  life  experiences  acquired  in  a  distant  scIkk^; 
for  stoutly  as  even  the  old  Indians  resist  the  extension  of  school  training,  those 
returned  students  who  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  vices  of  their  new  sur- 
roundings enjoy  the  distinction  of  leadership  in  their  own  circles.  I  think  we  all 
believed  that  BiUie's  admiration  for  Katie's  skill  in  lace  making  and  embroidery 
and  the  pleasure  which  she  manifested  in  his  admiration  led  to  the  attachment, 
which  began  before  the  close  of  school  in  June  of  last  year. 

The  return  to  school  of  all  her  sisters  in  September  gave  rise  to  serious  appre- 
hensions, but  in  a  few  days  came  BiUie  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  he 
and  Katie  were  married— Indian  fashion,  remember— but  that  they  were  both 
agreed  that  if  their  school  friends  desired  he  would  **get  the  papers,'* as  he  termed 
it,  and  in  all  other  respects  accord  to  their  wishes  in  the  matter.  Katie  was  still 
at  her  own  home.  Bringing  her  to  his,  being  the  last  act  in  their  marriage  cere- 
mony, had  been  deferred  until  we  were  consulted. 

At  the  time  the  position  of  assistant  matron  was  vacant,  and  it  was  decided  tkat 
Katie  should  return  to  school,  fill  the  position  until  November,  and  prepare  for 
the  celebration  of  her  marriage  after  the  manner  of  white  people,  both  that  their 
own  views  of  its  importance  as  a  turning  place  in  their  lives  might  be  established 
and  the  object  it  would  afford  the  entire  school  of  the  dignity  attached  to  delib- 
erate preparation  for  such  events. 

In  the  days  that  followed  no  duty  of'  the  school  gave  way  to  the  frc^h  demands 
upon  time  and  thoughts,  but  all  work  was  ennobled  under  the  growing  sentiment 
or  the  hour.  Katie's  wedding  dress,  bedding,  table  linen,  were  the  subjects  that 
exercised  the  ingenuity  in  procuring  and  the  taste  in  fashioning,  and  through  it 
all  she  was  the  busiest  of  the  busy.  Every  moment  apart  from  her  actual  duties 
was  spent  in  the  happy  performance  of  her  own  part  in  the  preparations.  She 
must  be  taught  to  be  more  independent  in  cutting  and  making  garments  than 
heretofore.  The  art  of  bread  making  and  family  cooking  must  be  learned  and 
results  tested  and  tasted  by  us  all.  Every  girl  in  school  shared  in  the  happy  spirit 
that  prevailed,  and  Billie's  evident  satisfaction  on  his  weekly  visits  over  the  progress 
of  things  inspired  us  all  with  fresh  zeal. 

Our  wedding  presents  were  such  as  Katie  would  need  in  her  simple  honseke^ 
ing,  but  they  were  as  dainty  as  you  could  wish  in  yours,  for  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  Indians  have  an  instinctive  preference  for  what  is  delicate  in  the  beau- 
tiful rather  than  obtrusive.  It  has  often  been  remarked  of  the  pupils  at  Haskell 
Institute,  whose  walk  to  Lawrence  leads  them  past  a  greenhouse,  where,  I  will 
venture  the  assertion,  a  larger  per  cent  of  their  money  is  spent  than  at  the  c<mfec- 
tioner's,  that  their  selection  of  cut  flowers  was  always  of  the  choicest  varieties 
rather  than  the  more  common  and  showy. 

Meanwhile  Billie  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  began  with  his  own 
hands  the  building  of  a  neat  hewed-log  house  for  their  future  home.  This  tribe 
has  no  annuities  of  any  kind,  and  the  progress  of  his  work  was  often  delayed  bf 
his  having  to  earn  money  for  its  completion  and  equipment.    At  last,  hovrever, 
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all  'was  in  readiness,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  school  and  a  few  interested  friends 
from  the  outside  the  first,  but  one,  legal  marriage  ceremony  in  this  tribe  was  per- 
formed, and  I  believe  the  benediction  pronounced  by  our  good  minister  has  left  its 
blessing  upon  their  lives. 

Visiting  their  home  a  short  time  ago,  I  inquired  of  Billie  how  the  other  Indians 
vrere  impressed  with  his  sui)erior  belongings.  * '  I  never  invite  them  in  the  house," 
he  said,  **  when  they  come  about  here,  I  am  so  afraid  they  might  spit  upon  the 
floor.''  Later,  in  order  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  on  a  matter  that  had  caused  us 
many  disappointments  and  serious  talks  and  earnest  pledges,  he  said  abruptly: 
•'You  do  not  think  a  fellow  could  ever  get  drunk  and  come  back  to  a  home  like 
this,  do  you?"  I  needed  no  other  proof  to  assure  me  of  Billie's  awakened  manhood 
and  new  purposes  in  life,  nor  stronger  evidence  than  was  given  by  Blatie's  neatly 
kept  home  of  the  value  of  the  home  features  of  our  school. 

In  connection  with  the  home  features,  which  are  rather  more  an  atmosphere 
than  a  plan  subject  to  analysis,  let  us  consider  for  awhile  the  housekeeping 
features  which,  logically,  as  they  form  the  basis  of  all  home  makins:,  should  have 
had  first  place.  While  all  are  agreed  upon  the  general  features  of  neatness  and 
order,  it  is  here  that  hobbies  present  tnemselves  and  often  one-sided  features 
prevail. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  the  school  force  alone.  Do  you  not  remember  the  inspecting 
officer  who  regaled  you  with  his  very  original  methods  for  the  improvement  of 
the  bathrooms?  I  think  they  were  to  have  inclined,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  revolv- 
ing^, floors,  and  sprays  and  fountains  of  hot  and  cold  water  playing  into  antiseptic 
bath  tubs,  and,  with  not  a  mon^ent's  exposure  to  cold  from  drafts,  the  instant 
application  of  medicated  towels  by  an  automatic  attendant.  You  must  have  felt 
sometimes  like  discarding  the  Saturday  night's  ablutions  entirely,  as  your  primitive 
methods  paled  into  insignificance  under  fire  of  his  latest  researches  in  modem 
honse  furnishing.  But,  of  course,  you  continued  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
with  proper  consecration  of  spirit,  and  the  soil  of  the  week  gave  way  to  a 
hnndred  clean  bodies  in  white  apparel  befitting  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  morning. 

And  there  was  the  one  who  wrought  reforms  in  the  manner  of  cleaning  floors, 
who  had  a  trick  of  poking  his  cane  mto  dark  corners  and  discovering  relics  that 
man  has  not  been  supposed  to  have  an  eye  for.  This,  at  least,  was  a  man  having 
more  than  one  side  to  his  hobby.  Do  you  not  remember  him  best  in  his  inspection 
of  the  kitchen,  where  almost  his  first  act  was  an  involuntary  movement  as  though 
he  would  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  the  next  a  sweeping  survey  of  the  premises  to 
discover  a  perfectly  clean  surface  on  which  to  deposit  his— hat? 

And  still  the  other  one,  who  invariably  ended  his  good-natured  inspection  with 
the  advice,  **Take  life  easier,  madam;  stop  your  worry,  and  get  married."  He 
probably  had  not  been  informed  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brow*s  matron,  who  does 
not  mate. 

If  I  should  place  stress  upon  the  importance  of  any  one  department  over  that  of 
another  in  its  influence  on  the  home  life  of  the  school,  the  first,  or  certainly  among 
the  first,  would  be  the  kitchen.  I  feel  more  solicitude  in  the  matter  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cook  for  my  school  than  for  that  of  a  teacher.  I  know  the  teacher  will 
come  from  the  civil-service  list  with  adequate  equipment  for  her  work.  Her  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  depend  upon  her  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  conditions, 
her  vigor  or  lack  of  vigor  in  contending  for  the  best  possible  results  from  her  work. 
Perhaps  one  cook  in  ten  has  had  special  training.  Certainly  not  one  in  twenty 
has  that  love  of  cooking  and  delicate  taste  in  seasoning  that  will  convert  Govern- 
ment rations  into  palatable,  tempting  food.  I  have  often  wished  the  Indian  Office 
would  call  a  culinary  congress  composed— I  was  about  to  say  of  matrons  and 
sux>erintendents,  but  what  would  a  man  know  about  a  cook?— whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  pass  upon  the  requirements  and  fitness  of  applicants  for  this  position,  and 
then  appoint  a  kitchen  inspectress  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  congress.  Seriously,  the  position  exerts  a  more  potent  infiuence 
upon  the  success  of  a  school  than  is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  first  requisite  in  the  organization  of  a  school  is  pupils  to  the  number  equal 
to  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  school.  It  may  be  a  gross  application,  but  where  an 
animal  has  been  fed  well  at  a  given  place  it  will  return  and  return  again.  Civil- 
ized man  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will  chooses  the  hotel  restaurant  or  obscure 
boarding  house  where  he  is  sure  of  the  very  best  bread,  beefsteak,  and  coffee. 

In  school  the  moral  effects  of  poor  cooking  may  be  perceptible  in  the  slight  hesi- 
tation of  voice  that  leads  in  saying  **Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  when  it 
comes  to  yon  that  three  times  out  of  five  that  bread  is  sour  and  heavy.  God  never 
intended  any  living  creature  should  be  thankful  for  sour  bread.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble to  **  Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow  "  over  coffee  that  has  been  burned 
to  a  crisp  in  parching? 
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I  believe  that  the  head  of  the  school,  by  persistently  insisting  and  kindly  direct- 
ing, can  bring  about  great  reformation.  Onljr  convince  the  one  in  charge  that  the 
health,  happiness,  and  school  attendance  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  good  work 
of  her  department,  and  her  self-respect  and  respect  for  her  work  will  gradually 
awaken  to  your  recognition  of  her  value.  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  from  a 
little  tract  that  came  into  my  hands  a  few  days  ago  on  the  subject  of  •*  Drudgery:'' 

In  one  of  Murillo^s  pictures  in  the  Louvre  he  shows  us  the  interior  of  a  convent  kitchen;  bat 
doing  the  work  there  are  not  mortals  in  old  dresses,  but  beautiful  white-wing^td  angels.  One 
serenely  puts  the  kettle  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  one  is  lifting  up  a  pail  of  water  with  heareoly 
grace,  and  one  is  at  the  kitchen  dresser  reaching  up  for  plates:  and  I  believe  there  is  a  little 
cherub  running  about  and  getting  in  the  way  trying  to  help.  What  the  old  legend  that  it  rep- 
resents is  I  do  not  know,  but  as  the  painter  puts  it  to  yon  upon  his  canvas,  all  are  so  bosr  and 
working  with  such  will,  and  so  refining  the  work  as  they  do  it.  that  somehow  yon  forget  ttiat 
pans  are  pans  and  pots  are  pots,  and  only  think  of  the  angels  and  how  very  natural  and  beautiful 
kitchen  work  is— just  what  the  angels  would  do.  of  course.  It  is  the  angel  aim  and  standard  in 
an  act  that  consecrates  it,  and  no  need  of  being  ^*^  great "  to  share  the  aspiration  of  becoming  an 
actor  in  God's  presence. 

Even  the  laundry  may  not  be  without  its  educational  value.  The  culture  that 
comes  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  discipline  of  doing,  and  doinff  every  day,  week  in, 
week  out,  forms  the  essential  groundwork  of  aU  after  buuding.  Quoting  from 
the  little  tract  again,  it  says: 

My  daily  task,  whatever  it  may  bo.  is  what  mainly  edu«ates  me.  All  other  culture  is  mere 
luxury  compared  to  that. 

There  is  an  Indian  girl  at  Haskell  Institute  to-day  who  in  three  years  at  our 
reservation  school  and  one  there  completed  the  first  school  course  of  that  institu- 
tion. She  will  tell  you  that  it  was  in  the  school  laundry,  under  pressure  of  great 
burdens  in  the  painstaking  accomplishment  of  beautiful  ironing,  that  she  first 
determined  to  have  a  higher  education.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  discipUne 
acquired  under  strenuous  physical  exertion  in  the  laundry  greatly  stimulated  the 
intellectual  etforts  that  aided  her  in  accomplishing  two  years'  work  in  one. 

The  teachers  relation  to  the  home  life  of  the  school  are  intimate  and  far-reach- 
ing. It  is  in  the  schoolroom  that  the  often  hard  and  homely  tasks  of  every  day 
life  may  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  poetry,  made  to  seem  heroic  through  history, 
elevated  by  fiction,  and  inspired  by  song.  The  story  of  Priscilla,  **  the  careful 
and  thrifty  maiden  of  Plymouth,"  if  simply  told  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case 
in  hand,  will  give  the  girls  new  thoughts  with  which  to  enliven  the  old  task  and 
fresh  subjects  to  talk  and  jest  over.  The  recent  Queen's  jubOee  brought  many 
new  domestic  traits  to  light  that  might  be  used  in  reconciling  the  mind  of  a  tur- 
bulent girl  to  some  distasteful  task.  The  teacher's  value  is  enhanced  immeasur- 
ably if  she  clearly  sees  and  demonstrates  practically  the  educational  value  which 
the  different  departments  of  the  school  bear  to  her  own  and  all  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  names  of  Gladstone,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  were  household  words  at  our 
school,  and  even  old  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  made  to  do  his  duty.  This  from  a 
breakfast  table  in  an  Indian  school  dining  room :  The  girl  in  charge  had  given 
vent  to  a  bit  of  temper  over  some  irregularity,  and  the  rebuke  came  from  the  boy 
in  charge  of  the  oi)posite  end  of  the  table,  * '  Your'e  worse  at  scolding  than  old  Dame 
Van  Winkle.  *'  The  retort  came  sharp  and  sure,  '*  And  if  you  weren't  sleepier  than 
old  Rip  Van  Winkle  you'd  see  that  those  boys  didn't  spill  coffee  on  the  tablecloth." 

I  reserve  the  sewing  room  till  the  last  of  the  departments,  because  it  was  here 
in  our  school  that  the  real  home  life  of  the  girls  seemed  to  center.  The  seamstress, 
a  young  and  cultivated  lady,  was  herself  in  harmony  with  all  that  was  good  in 
the  educational  features  of  the  school  and  assisted  in  their  development  better  than 
she  knew.  It  was  here  the  girls  ent^a^ed  in  quiet  converse  or  joined  in  singing  the 
son.i^s  of  the  school  as  they  i)lied  their  busy  needle.  It  was  where  the  lessons  of  the 
half -day  sessions  were  talked  over,  poems  recited,  questions  asked  and  answered,  and 
information  gained.  Indeed,  it  was  to  the  literary  school  work  what  the  home  of 
cultivated  parents  is  to  the  school  of  the  white  child.  I  know  that  I  have  paid  the 
lady  and  her  department  the  highest  possible  compliment,  but  not  higher  tbsm 
they  both  destTve. 

It  I  could  sum  up  in  one  brief  statement  what  I  regard  as  being  most  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  work,  I  think  it  would  be  greater  earnestness  of  purpose, 
more  complete  consecration.  Entering  the  Indian  service  is  in  a  manner  setting 
one*s  self  apart  from  the  world,  announcing  by  the  acceptance  of  a  position  that 
life  henceforward  is  to  have  a  different  purpose,  a  greater  significance.  Pew  per- 
sons when  they  sought  appointments  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  that  sends  mis- 
sionaries  to  India,  still  fewer  by  a  consuming  desire  to  be  a  real  Indian  helper. 
Let  us  face  the  matter  as  it  is,  or  was,  and  confess  to  the  mercenary  principle  that 
first  gave  direction  to  our  course,  and  which  in  itself  and  for  that  time  was  not 
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i^rnoble.  If,  however,  no  better  motives  have  since  come  into  our  lives ;  if  the 
necessities  of  the  place  and  the  hour  have  not  called  into  being  any  nobler  senti- 
ments, any  more  totally  unselfish  considerations,  our  part  in  the  plan  is  already 
stamped  with  failure,  whether  the  Department  at  Wasnington  has  yet  discovered 
the  fact  or  not. 

If  in  the  beginning  the  simple  demand  was  to  get  work,  let  us  now  begin  bjf 
saying^  with  Mrs.  Browning,  **  CJet  work;  get  work;  but  be  sure  your  work  is 
better  far  than  what  you  work  to  get."  Leave  the  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi  that  you  have  akeady  voluntarily  surrendered  and  throw  your  energies, 
your  first  enthusiasm,  into  the  new  home  of  your  adoption.  Give  to  the  strange, 
impressionable,  human  natures  that  crowd  your  path  the  best  light  you  have. 
When  I  first  entered  this  service,  **They  are  only  Indians"  was  made  an  excuse 
for  some  very  half-hearted  efforts;  but  that  excuse  will  no  longer  pass  current. 
The  very  best  is  demanded  of  us  all,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be.  There 
are  friends  in  that  other  home  that  you  love  dearly,  but  you  counted  the  cost  of 
^ving  them  up  before  you  came  away.  Turn  your  love  of  home  and  friends 
into  the  new  channel  of  your  life,  and  as  it  widens  and  deepens  under  the  influence 
of  your  personal  contact,  so  will  your  own  life  laprow  broader  and  richer  by  the 
experience;  and  this  is  the  compensation  that  immeasurably  outweighs  the  other* 


HOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. ' 

By  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Terry,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

In  opening  this  discussion,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  what  are  **  home  features?" 
I  shall,  by  your  leave. mention  some  features  of  a  good  home  which  shoiild.be 
found  in  an  Indian  school. 

1.  Comfortable  quarters,  i.  e.,  a  re8X)ectable  dwelling,  well-built,  warm  walls 
to  keep  out  inclement  weather:  a  tight  roof  to  shield  us  from  snow  and  rain  or 
the  schorching  sun;  house  partitioned  into  cosy  rooms. 

2.  The  various  departments  of  home  comforts  and  industries,  to  wit.  the  parlor, 
the  sitting  room,  the  bedroom;  the  sewing  room,  the  kitchen,  the  milk  room,  and 
laundry  for  the  girls;  the  barns,  shops,  and  fields  for  the  boys. 

3.  The  father  and  mother, i.  e.,  the  superintendent  and  matron. 

4.  The  older  brothers  and  sisters,  i.  e. ,  the  other  employees. 

5.  The  home  joys  and  comforts,  i.  e.,  good  cheer,  merry  games,  mirth,  music, 
cheery  fires,  shelter,  protection,  warm  clothing,  abundance  of  well-cooked  food, 
comfortable  beds. 

t;.  Home  duties;  work  to  keep  the  house,  bams,  and  the  fields  in  order;  to  pro- 
vide for  each  other's  comfort,  furnish  and  prepare  the  luxuries  for  the  table  and 
the  hearth;  to  care  for  the  dumb  animals  intrusted  to  our  charge,  and  to  improve 
ourselves  in  useful  knowledge. 

7.  Harmony,  peace,  good  will,  helpfulness,  self-sacrifice,  a  complete  submerging 
of  self-interest  in  the  interest  of  the  home. 

Every  good  Indian  school,  like  every  good  home,  has  comfortable  quarters.  Our 
Government  has  gone  to  great  expense  in  the  erection  of  large,  commodious,  well- 
arranged  buildings  for  the  several  schools.  This  is  done  not  only  because  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  to  provide  good  quarters  for  the  various*  institutions,  and 
not  only  because  prompted  to  do  so  by  national  pride,  but  mostly  b.^canse  by  this 
the  children  are  to  be  taught  to  appreciate  ^ood  comfortable  homes.  In  their  native 
life  they  have  no  substantial  buildinj?s.  They  occupy  frail  and  temporary  shelters 
where  filth  and  stench  reign  supreme.  We  wish  to  educate  them  to  appreciate 
strong  and  permanent  dwellings^  kept  clean  and  in  order.  We  do  this  by  causing 
them  to  occupy  and  enjoy  such  buildings  during  their  whole  school  lives.  It  has 
its  effect,  for  many  of  the  pupils  in  goin^  out  of  our  splendid  institutions  find 
their  squalid  homes  no  longer  to  their  liking,  and  they  go  to  work  industriously 
to  build  for  themselves  such  homes  as  I  have  above  described. 

Every  good  home  and  every  good  school  has  its  parlor,  nice,  clean,  and  daintily 
fnmiRbed,  in  which  to  spend  an  hour  now  and  then  with  some  choice  company; 
a  sitting  room,  where  all  assemble  when  all  other  duties  have  been  dispatched,  to 
rest  and  enjoy  each  other's  society;  nice,  cozy  bedrooms,  with  warm,  clean,  com- 
fortable beds  for  a  good  night's  rest;  rooms  in  which  garments  are  made  and 
repaired  for  members  of  the  family:  the  kitchen,  where  the  succulent  dishes  for  the 
dining  table  are  regularly  prepared  three  times  daily;  the  milk  room,  where  the 
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products  of  the  dairy  are  cared  for;  the  wash  room,  where  the  clothing  is  cleansed 
and  purified;  the  bams,  where  the  horses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  animals  are 
boused  and  fed  by  careful  hands,  and  where  is  stored  the  hay  and  grain  for  mar- 
ket and  for  winter's  use;  and  the  fields,  where  from  morning  till  noon  and  from 
noon  till  eve  the  boys  merrily  follow  their  plows  or,  mounted  upon  reapers,  mow 
cLown  the  ripened  grain.  All  this,  I  repeat,  we  find  in  a  good  country  home  and 
also  in  a  well-regulated  Indian  school.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  girls  ]» 
taught  to  keep  the  home  neat  and  tidy,  and  that  boys  be  taught  to  exx)ect  that  a 
home  be  so  kept,  and  to  enjoy  it  when  they  find  it  so.  It  is  important  that  all  be 
taught  to  appreciate  nice  beds,  clean  and  tidy  clothing,  and  three  square  meals  a 
day  at  regular  hours,  gotten  up  in  the  best  manner  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  that  each  be  taught  what  work  he  or  she  must  perform  to  bring  all 
this  about. 

It  is  important  that  the  boys  be  taught  that  upon  them  devolves  the  duty  d 
building  the  house,  of  earning  the  money  with  which  to  furnish  it,  of  suppljing 
the  things  necessary  for  the  various  departments,  of  providing  the  fuel  ana  wat^, 
of  raising  the  vegetables  and  grain  from  which  the  dainties  of  the  tableware  made, 
and  that  to  do  all  this  they  must  have  bams,  gardens,  fields,  and  live  stock,  and 
that  they  must  labor  diligently  and  with  good  judgment  to  make  these  profiteble. 

Every  school  has  a  superintendent  and  matron,  and  these  correspond  to  the 
father  and  mother  in  the  home.  And,  like  the  father,  the  superintendent  directs 
the  general  affairs  and  maps  out  the  work  for  the  male  side  of  the  school.  He 
reproves  and  corrects  the  refractory  ones,  requires  obedience  to  necessary  r^ula- 
tions,  and  counsels  and  encourages  the  faithful  ones  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

The  matron,  as  the  mother,  has  charge  of  the  household  affairs.  She  plans  t^e 
work  for  those  under  her  charge,  says  when  it  is  time  to  plant  the  flowers,  to  do 
bouse  cleaning,  to  do  summer  and  winter  sewing,  and  selects  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  different  garments  are  to  be  manufactured,  as  well  as  the  styles  after 
which  they  are  to  be  fashioned  and  the  quantity  to  be  used.  It  is  to  her  ffenios 
that  a  varied  menu  is  prepared  and  served  three  times  daily.  If  there  is  sickn^s, 
either  physical  or  mental,  it  is  to  mother  we  at  once  appeal  for  aid  or  comfort,  as 
ihe  case  may  be.  And  from  these  few  suggestions  may  be  seen  the  great  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  a  matron  of  an  Indian  school. 

The  employees,  as  older  brothers  and  sisters,  but  under  the  general  directions 
of  father  and  mother,  are  to  instruct  and  assist  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  work 
assigned  to  them.  They  are  especially  to  teach  the  children  how  to  perform  such 
work  thoroughly  and  quickly,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  execute  it  for  them- 
selves after  they  shall  have  completed  their  course*  at  the  schools  and  have  gone 
out  to  face  the  realities  of  life.  As  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  family  teach 
the  younger  members  by  precept  and  example,  in  like  ulanner  should  employees 
instruct  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  school. 

Aj3  home  is  the  dearest  place  on  earth,  a  place  where  there  is  always  a  hearty 
welcome  for  each  member  of  the  family,  a  place  of  comfort,  of  ^ood  cheer  and 
loving  words,  so  should  an  Indian  school  be,  and  such  it  is  when  it  parallels  the 
home.  And  that  at  many  places  there  is  this  resemblance  of  school  to  borne  is 
attested  by  the  attachment  the  children  form  for  the  school.  There  are  schools 
from  which  the  pupils  separate  with  reluctance,  and  to  which  they  return  as 
often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

A  home  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  where  harmony  prevails,  where  the  father  and 
mother  control  and  direct  with  kindness  and  patience  and  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all,  and  where  the  older  sons  and  daughters,  as  well 
as  the  younger  ones,  yield  willing  and  faithful  obedience  and  help.  So  also  is  it 
in  a  good  Indian  school. 


THE  DINING    ROOM  AS  A   CIVILIZING   FACTOR    IN    INDIAN 

EDUCATION.  1 

By  Eugenia  Z.  Bryce,  Sac  and  Fox,  Okla. 

The  **  dining  room  ^*  should  be  cheerful  and  home-like,  as  should  all  other  parts  of 
the  building,  for  the  school  is  the  home  for  the  Indian  child ;  the  curtains  neatly 
draped,  the  floors  well  scoured  (with  scrubbing  brushes) ,  appropriate  pictnres  on 
the  walls,  or  such  decorations  as  may  be  desired.  In  this  way  the  love  of  beautj" 
can  be  cultivated,  and  I  am  sure  no  children  are  more  susceptible  to  such  culti- 
vation. 
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The  tables  should  present  an  invitmg  appearance,  with  spotless  linen,  well- 
washed  china,  knives  and  forks  that  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  *'bath 
brick  "  at  least  once  a  day.  Last,  but  not  at  all  least,  savory,  well-cooked  food 
placed  on  the  tables  in  an  orderly,  tempting  manner. 

The  tables  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  family  group  of  six  or  eight 
pupils.  A  girl  should  be  appointed  matron  of  each  table,  and  a  large  boy  seated 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  to  serve  the  meat  and  vegetables,  while  the  matron  is  serv- 
ing the  drink  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  smaller  children  placed  in  her 
charge,  for  whose  conduct  she  is  responsible. 

It  IS  well  to  have  an  employee  present,  to  instill  and  cultivate  a  due  regard  for 
the  small  courtesies  which  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  mark  the  perfect  lady 
or  gentleman. 

Waiters  should  replenish  the  plates,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  matrons 
leaving  their  tables  and  their  duties  there  neglected. 

The  matrons  attend  to  their  ovm  dish  washing  and  are  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  their  tables  in  every  respect,  the  condition  of  the  linen,  the  manner 
in  which  the  food  is  placed  on  the  table,  etc.  At  the  weekly  inspection  each  girl 
stands  at  her  table  and  reports  the  number  of  dishes  broken  auring  the  week. 
The  number  is  astonishingly  small.  This  feeling  of  responsibility  has  awakened 
an  interest  that  must  exist  if  good  results  be  obtained. 

The  linen  is  washed  by  the  laundress,  but  each  matron  prefers  to  do  her  own 
ironing,  for  she  says  the  laundry  girls  are  not  careful  to  iron  her  linen  dry.  By 
changing  the  linen  twice  a  week  tiie  tables  always  look  well  kept.  Many  of  our 
girls  use  their  recreation  time  to  hemstitch  doilies  for  their  tables. 

There  is  considerable  rivalry  among  the  matrons  as  to  whose  table  shall  present 
the  best  appearance.  It  is  interesting  and  certainly  very  pleasing  to  see  the  atten- 
tion given  to  the  tables  on  especial  occasions,  such  as  Christmas,  Thanksgiving, 
etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  scouring  of  the  spoons  and  knives  and  forks. 
The  bouquet  that  adorns  the  center  of  the  table  shows  that  much  care  has  been 
taken  in  its  arrangement.  From  the  time  the  flowers  put  in  an  appearance  in  the 
spring  until  school  is  dismissed  the  more  thoughtful  matrons  nave  their  tables 
decorated. 

Not  long  before  school  closed,  a  little  girl  who  had  charge  of  a  table  came  to  my 
room  and  invited  me  to  have  supper  with  her.  She  said  a  member  of  her  family 
group  had  gone  home  to  spend  Sunday,  and  she  wished  me  to  occupy  the  vacant 
place.  This  invitation  was  a  little  unusual  and  rather  unexpected,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  decline.  But  I  saw  by  the  child's  manner  that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
appointment if  I  did,  so  I  promised  to  be  there  immediately  after  the  children  had 
}>assed  into  the  dining  room.  Upon  entering  the  room  she  greeted  and  directed 
me  to  my  place  with  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  an  adept  little  hostess.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  manner  in  which  she  presided  over  her  little  family.  1  was  sei-ved  first,  and 
a  little  boy  was  severely  rebuked  for  helping  himself  to  bread  before  passing  it  to 
ine.  the  invited  guest. 

The  freedom  in  conversation  at  the  table  pleased  me.  At  the  meal  is  about  the 
only  time  the  boys  and  girls  are  thrown  together,  and  in  this  sociabihty  at  the 
table  the  exchanging  of  bits  of  news  gathered  during  the  day,  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  happiness  fostered  and  shared  that  is  so  essential  to  early  education,  and 
also  every  habit  of  life  receives  its  direction  while  the  child  is  in  its  plastic  state. 

In  my  opinion  the  **  dining  room"  is  the  very  acme  of  civilization,  irrespective  of 
race.  First,  because  it  reaches  the  greatest  number  for  the  greatest  good ;  secondly, 
because  it  has  always  marked  the  standard  of  Christian  civilization. 

Let  us  note  the  wholesome  effects  of  a  well-regulated  dining  room  in  Indian 
education.  Here  the  greatest  activity  of  the  child's  faculties  are  produced.  Hence 
the  necessity  and  opportunity  of  prganizing  and  disciplining  the  child's  faculties. 
Here  he  is  learning  the  most  important  lesson  in  civic  life— working  together  in 
childhood  as  the  adult  must  work  in  after  life,  respecting  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others— the  unfolding  of  the  attributes  of  the  truly  educated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  iJo  effort  is  so  high  as  that  which  seeks  to  broaden  and 
develop  character.  There  are  no  forces  in  nature  so  great  as  those  silent  moral 
I)owers,  working  silently  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul,  for  they  resurrect  and 
revolutionize  the  whole  being.  And  the  seed  of  thought  or  the  impression  made 
on  the  plastic  mind  may  live  unstirred  and  unsuspected  for  years  only  to  burst  and 
blossom  one  day  into  a  living  growth  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence.  The  properly 
arranged  dining  room  is  the  place  where  high  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  impressionable  mind  which  we  wish  to  see  redeveloped  in  every  child. 
Through  these  channels  intellectuality  is  quickened  and  in  this  way  the  highest 
form  of  right  living  is  attained. 

It  has  to  a  great  extent  been  truly  said  **that  the  Indian  will  return  to  his  old 
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liabits  and  customs  when  released  from  the  more  potent  influences  brought  to  him 
by  onr  advanced  educational  facilties."  However  these  moral  and  social  lesscms, 
with  all  their  humanizing  powers,  are  not  forgotten.  They  may  seem  to  fade 
away,  but  some  unexpected  event  may  rouse  these  silent  powers  and  bring  tium 
into  earnest  activity. 
The  great  law  of  association  brings  much  to  memory  that  we  thkik  is  lost  forever. 


THE  Dmma  room  as  a  civiLiziNa  factor  in  Indian 

EDUCATION. » 
By  Rachel  MoGhie,  Tainax,  Oreg. 

If  good  taste  be  exercised,  the  dining  room,  with  but  slight  expenditure,  may 
have  the  appearance  of  neatness,  comfort,  and  refinement.  The  room  should  be 
large,  with  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  furnishings  should  show  an  artistic 
eye  for  colors  and  a  careful  one  for  simple  conveniences.  House  lining,  cheese 
cloth,  or  some  other  inexpensive,  thin  material  would  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the 
windows,  with  but  slight  expense,  and  work  in  which  the  boys  and  gnrls  would 
soon  find  much  pleasure  and  delights  A  few  geraniums  and  other  plants  might 
add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  room.  Indian  children — nature's  own — love 
flowers.  They  will  daily  watch  their  growth  and  count  each  tiny  bud  as  it  appears 
and  long  to  see  its  petals  unfold  and  burst  into  sweetness  and  beauty.  There 
should  be  a  regular  detail  for  this — a  boy  and  girl  to  take  care  of  the  plants,  pro- 
cure soil,  water,  etc. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  four  blackboards  the  size  commonly  used  in  the  school- 
room. Let  there  be  a  detail  also  made  regularly  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  to 
decorate  these  boards  with  appropriate  designs.  In  every  school  I  presume  there 
are  pupils  who  can  do  fair  work  with  colored  crayons. 

Appropriate  words  or  sentences  in  pretty  letters  would  complete  the  pictures. 
There  are  few  children  who  would  not  appreciate  the  privilege  of  performing  this 
pleasant  duty. 

There  should  be  proper  appointments  for  the  dining  room.  Take  out  the  long, 
clumsy  tables,  reaching  almost  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  used  in  so 
many  schools,  and  replace  them  with  small  ones  that  will  accommodate  eight  or 
at  most  ten  children;  chairs  or  stools  should  be  substituted  for  benches.  There 
should  be  a  good  supply  of  table  linen,  clean  napkins,  and  a  ring  of  some  inexpen- 
sive material  for  each  child. 

Let  there  be  plenty  of  talk,  but  never  allow  the  introduction  of  unpleasant  and 
disagreeable  subjects.  Yes,  let  them  talk,  but  never  permit  them  to  be  boisterous 
or  rude.  Have  them  speak  out  plainly.  Do  not  allow  them  to  whisper;  a  good 
chat  is  a  pleasant  tonic.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  one  eating  too  fast  if  a  pleas- 
ant conversation  is  carried  on  while  at  meals. 

Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manners  of  the  children  while  in  the  dining 
room.  Grace  should  be  saia  with  reverence.  Politeness  is  the  spirit  of  kindness; 
we  should  hear  often  **  If  you  please,''  **  Yes,  thank  you,'*  and  '*No.  thank  you." 
Should  there  happen  a  breach  of  good  manners  at  the  table  do  not  speak  of  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  children.  A  sharp  reproof  may  cause  a  very  sensitive 
child  to  lose  his  appetite  for  the  meal.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is 
always  caused  by  anger;  wounded  feelings  will  cause  a  child  to  act  in  this  manner. 

Punctuality  in  the  serving  of  meals  should  be  required.  "Always  on  time"  is 
an  excellent  motto  for  the  dming  room.  Much  care  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  cook  alwavs 
to  have  her  bread  light,  sweet,  and  wholesome.  Good  cooking  has  much  to  ao 
with  the  prosperity,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  school.  It  is  said  that  the  value 
of  coarse  breads  has  been  overestimated.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  ordinary 
bread  contains  little  nourishment,  the  greater  part  having  been  removed  by  the 
process  of  bolting.  This  is  considered  by  others  an  error.  The  trouble  wiui  the 
coarse  breads  so  highly  recommended  is  that  they  are  not  perfectly  digested. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oatmeal,  though  cereals  in  such  forms  are  often  valuable. 

There  is  a  refined  way  of  doing  manual  labor— a  daintiness  about  work  in  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen  quite  pleasant  in  its  way.  In  washing  dishes  a  mop  and 
a  long-handled  soap  shaker  should  be  used  by  the  girl  who  wishes  to  keen  herself 
tidy  and  to  care  for  ner  hands.  Cleanliness  is  economical  and  healthful.  Tne  value 
of  neatness  is  nowhere  more  appreciated  than  in  the  dining  room.    Neatness  in 
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drees  and  personal  appearance  should  always  be  fonnd  there.  Accompanying 
neatness  wul  be  an  orderly  arrangement  of  everything  and'  the  jurompt  execution 
of  all  daties. 

The  imitative  faculty  of  the  Indian  child  is  so  great,  and  itc^powers  of  reasoning 
so  small,  one  can  not  be  too  careful  in  ^niarding  against  harsh  tones  and  manners, 
or  even  sad  or  angry  looks.  Self-control,  perfect  self-control,  is,  therefore,  very 
important  when  in  their  presence.  The  little  ones  need  gentle  S3rmpathetic  words 
and  kindly  smiles.  Give  these  freely;  they  cost  nothing.  They  are  wonderful 
civilizers,  civilizers  that  will  have  a  lasting  effect. 

A  short  time  before  the  meal  is  served  the  matron,  or  some  other  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  look  after  this  work,  should  visit  the  dining  room  to  see  that  every- 
thing is  in  order  and  the  food  properly  placed  on  the  tables.  There  are  few 
Indian  children  that  can  be  wholly  trusted  to  look  after  such  things.  Make  a  few 
rules  and  see  that  they  are  obeyed.  Let  us  rule  with  justice  and  gentleness  and 
success  will  be  ours  in  the  end. 

The  dining  room  should  be  made  comfortable  during  the  winter.  No  child 
should  sit  far  enough  away  from  the  fire  to  feel  chilly,  nor  close  enough  to  suffer 
from  the  heat  while  eating.  The  floor  should  not  be  scrubbed  every  day;  twice  a 
week  will  be  often  enough  with  good  management.  A  well-oiled  floor  will  always 
look  fresh  and  clean  if  mopped  every  morning  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  or 
better,  a  few  spoonsful  of  linseed  oil  in  the  water.  The  windows  and  doors  should 
have  screens.  The  walls  might  be  ornamented  with  neat  little  brackets,  with 
vases  of  paper  flowers  when  natural  ones  are  out  of  season.  When  spring  comes 
the  children  find  a  great  source  of  happiness  in  gathering  wild  flowers  and  arranging 
them.  In  this  way  the  room  would  present  a  pleasing  and  attractive  appearance 
the  year  round. 


THE  DORMITORY  AS  A  dVILIZING  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 
By  Louise  Pilcher,  Cheyenne,  Okla. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  does  not  average  over  three  hours  a  day  for  each 
pupil,  a  little  over  six  hundred  hours  a  year.  About  the  same  time  is  spent  in 
maustrial  work,  leaving  all  the  rest  for  recreation  or  sleep. 

In  truth,  then,  the  dormitory  may  be  made  a  great  factor  in  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian,  or  any  other  people  who  are  changing  from  one  life  to  another. 

In  the  beginning  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  have  a  home  within  the  house.  The 
time  has  passed  when  anythiuK  will  do.  Extravagant  building  are  not  necessary, 
but  improved  ones  are.  An  Indian  school  should  not  be  different  from  other 
schools. 

To  a  greater  degree  than  we  realize  the  life,  the  thoughts,  the  tastes,  even  the 
ambitions  of  an  Indian  child  are  like  those  of  his  white  brother.  I  can  see  very 
httle  difference  in  a  school  for  white  and  the  one  for  red.  They  have  the  same 
sports,  the  same  games,  even  the  same  interests,  ^nd  why  not  the  same  comforts? 
Why  treat  the  Indian  pupil  as  an  inferior,  when,  in  truth,  they  should  be  on  the 
same  plane?  An  Indian  child  enjoys  comfort  as  much  as  his  white  brother,  and 
even  though  he  comes  from  a  tepee,  or  a  wild  home,  a  clean  room,  a  fresh  bed,  a 
well-ordered  table  is  enjoyed  and  cared  for  with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  had 
always  had  the  same  conveniences.  We  can  not,  indeed  do  not  desire  to  create  a 
dislike  for  home  and  kindred,  but  rather  to  inculcate  such  ideas  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort,  as  well  as  beauty  and  life,  that  the  new  life  will  become  sec- 
ond nature — a  life  that  will  help  to  lead  others  upward  and  onward  to  the  home 
living. 

I  hardly  think  it  wise  in  this  paper  to  assume  to  be  architect  of  the  future  for 
the  home  or  dormitory  of  the  Indian  student,  but  if  I  could  be  I  would  see  to  it 
that  from  the  basement  to  the  roof  the  home-like  look  was  everywhere.  There  is 
JQst  as  much  difference  in  homes  as  in  people,  and  in  speakiuK  of  homes  now  I 
mean  school  homes.  Do  not  put  the  buildings  in  bleak  or  desolate  places,  where 
even  the  appearance  seems  to  frown  at  your  approach,  when  near  by  are  trees  and 
Dwtuty.  How  many  otherwise  good  school  plants  are  growing  weekly  in  barren 
sc^when  by  a  little  foresight  and  no  more  trouble  the  attractions  would  have 
been  varied  and  lasting.  I  am  certain  if  the  parties  who  have  located  some  of 
the  Indian  schools  had  to  live  in  them  there  would  be  no  need  of  future  punish- 
ment for  them. 
As  the  hostess  smiles  on  the  welcome  guest,  so  must  the  school  home  seem  to  be 
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invitiiig  and  reaching  out  to  offer  the  welcome  it  can  not  speak.  There  must  be 
inducements  other  than  the  education  j)romised  to  make  a  school  what  it  sbonld 
be.  The  color  of  the  paint,  the  time  it  has  been  on  the  buildings,  the  style  and 
color  of  curtains,  the  order  and  style  of  the  porches  or  steps  add  to  or  detract 
from  this  picture.  Flowers  outside  the  house,  whether  tine  or  only  the  wild  one?. 
are  only  another  aid  in  this  work  we  are  attempting.  Allow  the  pupils  to  care 
for  them,  and  when  in  bloom  let  those  who  have  had  the  work  have  tne  pleasure 
of  wearing  them.  A  flower  will  assist  in  a  clean  face  when  other  methods  fmiL 
Try  it  and  find  out  for  yourselves. 

Inside  let  the  lon^  bare  halls,  so  common  in  all  schools,  have  carpets,  though  they 
be  made  of  rags;  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  tinted 
walls  axe  better  than  the  white  ones  that  never  stay  white.  I  Know  there  are 
some  matrons  who  do  not  believe  in  carpets,  pictures,  flowers,  or  omamentatioii 
of  any  kind;  say  that  it  makes  unnecessary  work,  and  is  not  sanitary.  Such  an 
employee  thinks  more  of  her  ease  than  the  comfort  of  the  students.  A  house 
without  the  many  inexpensive  decorations  available  even  in  reservation  schools 
would  be  very  far  from  being  an  ideal  home  for  any  one.  Carpets  and  rugs  do 
not  make  extra  labor,  and  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  entirely  sanitary. 

The  assembly  rooms  must  be  large,  well  lighted,  and  well  warmed,  with  smooth 
hard  floors  and  permanent  seats  around  the  walls.  The  number  of  these  rooms 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  school,  but  they  should  be  on  the  ground  floor.  When 
not  possible  to  have  separate  recreation  or  playrooms,  these  rooms  should  be 
large  enough  for  drills,  games,  and  other  uses. 

These  rooms  should  not  take  the  place  of  the  sitting  rooms.  In  this  room  should 
be  rugs,  easy  chairs,  tables,  pictures,  and  other  useful  and  homelike  conveniences. 
As  every  home  has  its  distinctive  home  features,  so  must  every  school;  and  what 
these  shall  be,  depends  on  the  energy,  taste,  tact,  and  ingenuity  of  those  in  charge. 

The  lavatories  may  be  connected  with  the  assembly  rooms,  but  I  would  prefer 
them  next  to  the  sleeping  rooms,  unless  a  school  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
small  rooms.  Then  I  would  have  the  washbowl  and  pitcher,  with  the  other  toilet 
accessories;  for  the  pupil,  even  though  he  be  little  used  to  such  arrangements, 
soon  sees  the  need  and  feels  the  necessity  for  such  conveniences.  In  those  schools 
where  private  or  small  rooms  are  not  available,  let  the  lavatories  be  long,  or  at 
least  large  enough  for  sink  room  around  a  part  of  the  room,  with  running  water. 
Twelve  or  eighteen  faucets,  2  feet  apart,  will  be  enough  for  100  pupils,  and  when 
not  needed  can  be  locked,  leaving  one  for  drinking  purposes. 

Most  schools  have  a  water  system,  but  I  would  have  running  water  for  washing 
if  I  had  to  use  a  barrel  and  have  it  filled  before  every  meal.  The  wash  basin  or 
bowl  is  as  full  of  danger  and  as  unclean  as  is  the  old-iashioned  bath  tub.  G^erms 
of  disease  line  both,  and  without  continuous  disinfection,  which  neither  gets,  both 
should  be  relegated  to  the  past. 

Next  to  running  water  is  the  individual  towel.  I  confess  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
fear  and  many  degrees  of  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  plan  in  a  reservation 
school  where  the  only  towel  the  children  knew  at  home  was  the  corner  of  the  camp 
dress  or  the  dirtier  blanket,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
pupils  fell  into  the  new  plan.    The  towel  rack  should  be  arranged  so  that  every 

gupil  will  have  a  permanent  place,  with  either  the  name  or  number  above  the 
ook.  When  the  wall  space  is  not  enough,  center  racks  fastened  from  the  sides 
or  the  ends  of  the  room,  above  the  head,  are  easily  arranged.  With  the  towels, 
have  cases  made  for  the  other  toilet  articles  Tsoap,  com&.  brushes,  and  tooth- 
brushes) .  These  cases  can  be  made  of  wood  ana  are  easily  adjusted,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  in  cleanliness  Toothbrushes  are  a  late  addition  to  the 
supplies  furnished  our  schools  and  to  many  are  more  of  a  curiosity  than  a  neces- 
sity, but  a  few  pupils  rightly  instructed  soon  lead  the  rest.  Like  sheep,  all  will 
follow  the  leader.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  wilder  and  reservation  schools, 
though,  to  be  honest,  do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  in  schools?  Some 
pupils  are  willing  to  use  every  means  for  health  and  cleanliness;  others  even  in 
boasted  civilization,  have  to  be  watched  to  see  that  the  face  is  washed  before  break- 
fast, and  such  a  thing  as  an  all-over  bath  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  and  one 
they  shrink  from  a«  from  a  pestilence.  I  think  in  this  last-described  class  the 
majority  are  not  red  children.  They  may  prefer  their  own  way  of  applying 
the  water,  but  I  never  saw  an  Indian  child  object  to  it. 

Not  all  Indians  are  diseased,  but  if  the  school  must  use  the  wash  basin,  even 
though  it  be  porcelain,  and  the  common  bath  tub,  with  the  general  towel,  one 
pupilmay  contaminate  the  entire  school.  Disease,  not  health,  is  contagious.  Pre- 
caution is  better  than  medicine  and  the  result  much  more  pleasant. 

Mirrors,  and  plenty  of  them,  are  as  necessary  to  the  Indian  pupil  as  to  the  white, 
and  often,  if  a  tousled,  dirty-faced  boy  or  girl  sees  the  reflection  in  the  glass,  the 
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toilet  is  rearranged  at  once.  I  knew  a  school,  and  I  suppose  there  are  others,  that 
had  individual  mirrors  as  well  as  towels.  This  was  a  white  school,  but  why 
wouldn't  the  same  plan  be  excellent  for  an  Indian  school? 

In  the  bathroom  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  Cheyenne  ring  bath.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  speaking  too  strongly  when  I  say  that  it  is  perfect.  Contagion  is 
impossible,  cleanliness  certain,  the  arrangements  so  easy  that  even  a  little  child 
has  entire  control  of  the  force.  After  years  of  the  bath  tub,  with  the  risk  from 
infection,  it  is  such  a  relief  that  only  those  who  have  used  it  can  realize.  The 
members  of  this  convention  have  had  a  chance  to  see  this  plan  and  will  doubtless 
agree  with  me  as  to  the  success  of  the  system. 

In  the  sleeping  rooms,  be  they  large  or  small,  I  would  have  single  beds.  As  far 
as  possible  in  everything  have  a  distinct  personality.  Aside  from  this  reason  is 
the  more  important  one  of  health.  Few  people,  children  as  well  as  adults,  are 
equally  constituted.  I  know  of  some  schools,  and  they  are  good  schools,  too,  that 
use  single  beds,  but  two  children  sleep  in  every  bed,  and  these  beds  are  so  close 
together  that  the  occupants  have  to  climb  over  the  head  or  foot  to  get  in  the  bed 
for  sleep;  but  I  hardly  think  such  crowding  civilizing. 

When  at  all  possible,  let  us  have  small  rooms  with  two  or  three  congenial  friends 
together,  the  ornamentation  done  by  the  occupants.  Often  latent  talent  for  deco- 
ration will  be  developed,  and  at  least  each  room  will  have  a  certain  individuality. 
Boys  as  well  as  girls  enjoy  the  arranging,  and  vie  with  other  in  trying  the  effects 
of  different  combinations. 

The  reason  for  large  sleeping  rooms  has  been  the  lack  of  appropriations  for  the 
extra  expense  caused  by  the  inside  work,  with  perhaps  a  certain  feeling  that  it 
was  just  as  well  to  have  the  large  rooms;  but  that  time  is  fast  passing  away.  The 
Government  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  Indian 
civilization  it  must  proceed  on  the  same  plan  as  for  any  other  American. 

When  large  sleeping  rooms  must  be  used,  they  can  be  made  cheerful  and  home- 
like by  many  little  aids  to  comfort — pictures  on  the  walls,  rugs  on  the  floor. 
When  the  space  does  not  admit  chairs,  those  little  hinged  boxes  that  serve  for  a 
seat  as  well  as  private  property  are  useful.  These  boxes  can  be  made  an  ornament 
to  the  room  if  they  are  covered  with  fancy  material  or  even  painted  with  an 
attractive  color. 

In  case  of  large  sleeping  rooms,  clothes  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  are  needed. 
Tljese  rooms  should  he  connected  with  the  sleeping  rooms.  The  racks  for  the 
girls'  clothing  may  be  long,  arranged  with  hooks— three  or  four— with  hat  rack 
above  and  drawers  below  for  shoes  and  articles  that  are  better  folded,  or  they  can 
be  arranged  in  the  shape  of  closets.  For  the  boys,  I  believe  the  drawer  plan  best 
for  all  clothes.  In  either  case,  plainly  marked.  Individual  ownership  and  care  of 
property,  including  clothing,  must  be  taught,  and  in  the  school  life  that  is  the 
hardest  lesson  for  the  Indian  child  to  learn. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the  dormitory  life  is  the  reading  room.  Every 
school  should  have  one  or  two.  I  hardly  know  whether  to  say  a  common  reading 
room  or  not,  and  yet  I  think  I  might  be  in  favor  of  it,  especially  if  the  books  in 
the  library  are  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  room,  but  if  the  room  is  used  to  read 
in  I  believe  there  is  more  comfort  and  more  real  enjovment  in  separate  rooms. 
Let  the  reading  room  be  a  cosy  room,  not  too  large,  well  lighted,  with  stationary 
racks  and  bookcases,  easy  chairs,  pictures,  draped  curtains — a  room  that  will  be 
fu  joyed  for  its  restful  feeling.  In  the  training  schools  a  library  and  reading  room 
is  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  but  in  reservation  schools  the  pupils  must  be  taught  to 
see  the  advantage  by  books  and  papers  well  filled  with  pictures.  A  picture  will 
be  studied,  and  even  though  the  student  has  an  imperfect  knowled-^e  of  English 
the  story  will  \m  understood  and  enjoyed.  A  reading  room  is  an  invaluable  factor 
in  training  the  pupil  to  think  and  feel  in  touch  with  books,  if  these  books  are  of  a 
kind  that  can  be  understood. 

But  after  all,  unless  we  cultivate  the  home  feeling,  or  rather  the  desire  to  carry 
the  school  home  life  back  to  the  real  home,  our  work  is  a  failure.  We  must  use 
firmness  well  mixed  with  kindness  in  the  matter  of  order,  neatness  of  dress,  and 
care  of  the  home. 

Encourage  a  pride  by  example  as  well  as  practice.  Let  every  one.  even  the 
babies,  have  a  share  in*  the  care  of  the  home.  This  proprietary  feeling  is  what 
makes  the  home.  *'  Our  school,"  *•  Our  room,"  will  be  often  heard  when  the  pupil 
feels  the  interest  that  is  brought  about  by  helping  in  the  work. 

One  little  girl  only  about  5  years  old  who  attends  a  reservation  school  told  her 
father  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year's  school  that  if  he  did  not  bring  her  back 
"When  school  opened  she  would  walk.  She  had  been  in  school  only  a  few  months 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  even  then  had  learned  to  love  the  school  and  its  com- 
forts.   As  the  distance  was  18  miles,  he  brought  her  and  stayed  until  after  she 
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had  been  bathed  and  dressed  in  her  school  clothes,  and  then  was  as  prond  of  her 
changed  appearance  as  the  child  herself.  It  is  throngh  these  small  children^  who 
come  into  school  before  their  habits  and  ideas  are  formed,  that  we  can  expect  to  and 
will  find  the  leaders  in  the  civilization  of  their  parents.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  however,  who  the  parents  are.  Some,  even  of  the  wilder  blanket 
Indians,  are  willing  to  accept  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  habits  the  school  child 
brings  home.  Others  fight  every  innovation  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  that  is  from  school,  or  even  new.  One  school  I  knew  of  had  so  imbued 
the  girls  with  the  love  of  improved  housekeeping  that  they  were  anxious  for 
houses  at  home,  so  that  they  could  have  a  stove  to  cook  on,  and  many  of  the 
fathers  of  these  children  were  willing  and  did  have  the  houses,  but  to  do  this 
the  logs  had  to  be  cut  up  in  the  mountains,  hauled  to  the  sawmill,  and  then  back 
to  the  camp. 

New  ideas  are  not  easily  taught.  Believe  in  them  yourself,  entirely,  earnestly, 
then  you  will  easily  lead  others.  The  inspiration  of  personal  character  is  the  most 
forceful  teaching  that  can  possibly  be  given.  Deeds  and  words,  not  preaching, 
reach  the  heart.    Cultivate  real  sympathy  and  interest  between  pupils. 

Let  them  have  quiet  comers,  where  confidences  can  be  exchanged.  Teach  them 
how  to  be,  rather  than  how  to  seem,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Guide  them  with  & 
firm  will  into  pleasant  paths,  but  so  gently  that  the  new  education  conies  as  natu- 
rally as  living  and  a  part  of  the  normal  growth.  But  to  be  successful  one  must  be 
in  love  with  the  worfc  and  in  sympathy  with  the  pupils.  No  one  can  make  a  homo 
feeling  or  a  home  liking  who  antagonizes.  Learn  to  know  your  pupils  intimately, 
whether  boys  or  girls.  Ingraft  new  ideas  that  can  be  carried  home,  whether  to 
the  tei>ee  or  house.  Do  not  tear  down,  rather  exchange,  the  old  way  for  the  new. 
No  one  will  love  a  life  that  is  built  on  the  wreck  of  another,  but  make  the  school 
home  life  so  pleasant,  so  natural,  that  any  other  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

In  this  home  do  not  have  too  man^  rules.  It  may  seem  necessary  '*  to  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime ''  in  a  la  Mikado  Japan,  but  I  believe  the  true  home  has 
few  set  rules.  I  know  of  one  matron  who  has  a  punishment  for  every  violation  of 
her  numerous  rules.  What  would  happen  if  something  new  should  come  up?  I 
would  say  that  rewards  for  good  conduct  are  better  than  punishment  for  bad.  The 
thought  of  what  will  be  lost  by  misconduct  is  more  than  the  fear  of  pnniwhment 
Even  a  wild  child  will  soon  learn  to  govern  himself  when  he  feels  the  certainty  of 
a  loss  of  some  pleasure,  even  though  his  inclinations  are  all  against  it. 

The  matrons  can  not  alone  carry  on  this  work.  All  must  assist,  and  the  pupils 
who  have  been  trained  in  schools  where  the  employees  felt  that  the  school  was  not 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employee,  but  for  the  good  of  the  pupil,  will  all  add  their 
testimony  as  to  the  success  of  such  education.  When  employees,  when  throagb 
detailed  work,  go  regularlv  to  their  rooms  and  stay  there  or  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  their  pupils,  they  fail  in  the  true  idea  of  education.  Work,  both  literary  and 
Industrial,  is  education,  but  the  heart  is  little  trained  in  either;  and  an  employee 
who  fails  in  this  training  is  losing  the  most  lasting  part  of  the  work.  No  one  can 
be  successful  who  counts  time  by  the  hours  or  is  afraid  of  entering  socially  into 
the  pleasures  of  the  pupils. 


THE  DORMITORY  AS  A  CIVILIZING  FACTOR  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION.^ 

By  Mary  Y.  Rodobr,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

I  well  remember  the  opening  of  a  school  in  an  uncivilized  camp  of  Indians  some 
four  years  ago.  The  first  evening  it  was  a  part  of  my  work  to  put  the  girls  to 
bed.  We  tramped  up  the  stairs  noisily,  for  the  shoes  were  new  and  many  of  the 
children  had  never  climbed  stairs  before.  We  entered  the  dormitory  and  before 
I  knew  what  they  were  about  each  girl  had  seized  a  blanket  and  rolled  herself  np 
in  it,  new  shoes  and  all.  I  persuaded  them  to  unroll  and  showed  them  how  to 
undress,  put  on  the  nightdresses,  and  get  into  the  beds.  A  few  days  after  this 
one  of  our  brightest  uttle  boys  asked  permission  to  visit  the  home  of  the  mis- 
sionary living  near.  Consent  was  given  and  the  little  fellow  ran  over  to  her 
house,  saying  as  soon  as  he  entered: 

Oh,  Winona,  I  want  to  toll  yon  about  school.  There  the  boys  sleep  in  one  larffe  room  and  the 
girls  in  another.  We  undress  and  get  into  the  beds.  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  have  a  bed  such 
as  we  have  at  school.  I  told  father  and  mother  about  it,  but  they  said  they  thought  you  had  no 
bed,  as  they  had  never  seen  one.    But  they  said  perhai>s  you  slept  on  your  table. 

The  missionary  took  the  little  fellow  to  her  room  and  let  him  see  her  bed,  sur- 
prised at  herself  that  she  had  not  done  so  before,  and  thinking  to  herself,  **  Here  is 
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another  line  to  work  upon.'*  The  following  summer  that  family  built  a  new  logr 
house  cloee  by  their  one-rooined  cabin,  to  be  need  as  a  sleeping  room  by  the  men 
and  boys  and  pnt  three  real  beds  in  it. 

This  we  thought  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  especially  as  it  seemed  to  be 
the  direct  fmits  of  oiu*  school  work.  Here  was  a  part  of  onr  work  that  had  reached 
ont  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  at  home. 

The  children  often  come  to  us  with  no  idea  of  pure  air  and  cleanliness,  never 
seeming  to  associate  dirt  with  disease.  Therefore,  we  are  wont  to  say,  **  Our  dor- 
mitories must  first  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  well  aired."  We  find  the  chil- 
dren readily  learn  to  keep  windows  open,  to  make  the  beds  neatly,  keep  the  floors 
clean,  etc.  But  my  hfuroest  task  has  been  to  ^t  them  to  understand  and  realize 
the  necessity  of  taking  off  all  clothing  worn  during  the  day  and  putting  on  only  the 
night  clothes.  If  we  want  to  have  healthy  bodies  and  clear  minds  in  our  children 
we  naatrons  know  how  important  it  Is  to  keep  this  rule  in  mind.  This,  too,  is  one 
of  the  things  we  want  so  much  to  reach  out  into  the  homes  with,  and  there  is  no 
other  place  to  teach  and  enforce  this  so  well  as  in  the  dormitory. 

A  habit  I  have  noticed  among  the  children  is  to  cover  their  heads  up  tighti 
This  is  an  old  Indian  custom  from  the  days  of  long  a«o,  and  I  have  found  it  a  very 
hard  one  to  break  up.  I  also  have  noticed  that  the  delicate  little  ones  are  the 
ones  who  cling  most  tenaciously  to  this  habit.  Indeed,  I  have  found  many  times 
that  when  the  little  ones  were  led  to  understand  the  danger  of  this  habit  and 
decided  to  give  it  up  their  health  invariably  improved. 

The  dormitory  must  also  be  made  an  attractive  place,  a  place  where  thechildren 
will  like  to  go  to  sleep  in,  and  when  they  wake  up  in  the  morning  let  their  eyes 
reBt  on  pictures  ennobling  in  thought;  pictures  which  will  inspire  their  minds 
with  pure,  happv  thoughts,  with  a  spirit  of  loving  helpfulness.  As  environment 
has  so  much  to  ao  in  forming  character,  and  over  one-third  of  the  childrens'  time 
is  nsnally  spent  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  we  must  thoughtfully,  earnestly 
consider  the  appearance  of  that  department. 

I  would  have  the  dormitories  smaller  than  we  oft«n  find  them,  not  more  than  20 
children  in  one  room,  divided  in  two  companies,  and  one  of  the  responsible  girls 
or  boys  in  charge  of  each  company,  carefully  choosing  the  children  we  put 
together.  Screens  made  of  denim  and  placed  between  the  beds  are  a  great  help  in 
insuring  privacy. 

Indian  children  are  naturally  modest  in  very  many  ways,  and  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  build  on  that  foundation  and  not  tear  down  that  which  we  can  never  replace. 
A  hureau  and  chair  by  each  bed  is  desirable,  and  it  seems  to  me  also  desirable  to 
let  the  children  go  to  their  little  comer  and  look  over  their  treasures  of  letters,  or 
it  may  be  a  few  picture  cards  or  ribbon— whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  little  owner — just  when  thev  want  to.  My  experience  has  been  that  seldom 
has  this  privilege  been  abused,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  a  lonely,  tired  little 
one  has  been  rested  and  refreshed  in  this  way.  Our  children  must  have  happy, 
contented  minds  if  we  wish  them  to  have  well  bodies,  minds  aspiring  to  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  the  true  in  human  nature. 

In  the  dormitory  children  also  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  There  are 
many,  many  opportunities  of  impressing  this  important  lesson  in  the  dormitory. 
The  air,  temperature,  etc.,  must  be  for  the  good  of  all;  also,  in  the  way  of  quiet 
talking  after  the  retiring  bell  has  rung.  In  other  rooms  children  can  talk  quietly 
and  disturb  no  one;  indeed,  need  to  think  of  no  one  but  themselves;  but  in  the 
dormitory  they  are  compelled  to  think  of  others,  and  soon  learn  to  respect  their 
rights  in  this  particular  at  least. 

Many  other  little  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness  to  one  another  can  be  taught  to 
girls  in  the  dormitory,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  disadvantages. 
Indians  like  to  live  in  communities  having  all  things  in  common.  The  Indian  of 
the  camp  has  not  much  individuality.  He  is  one  of  a  tribe  or  number  of  tribes, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  chief.  The  men  and  women  are  very  fond  of  gossip 
and  will  hasten  to  carry  any  news  they  hear  to  all  in  the  camp,  and  each  time  the 
storjr  is  told  it  grows. 

It  is  in  the  dormitory  that  the  matron  must  be  on  the  alert.  It  is  then  she  must 
be  kind,  patient,  helpful,  watchful,  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  Her  work  for 
the  day  is  not  nearly  over  when  the  girls  retire.  It  is  in  the  dormitory  that  many 
times  the  innocent  little  ears  hear  from  some  older  girl  tales  they  never  ought  to 
listen  to.  If  the  matron  is  fdl  tired  out  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  feels  tfiat 
she  must  rest,  the  girls  know  it:  they  are  such  quick,  accurate  observers;  they 
know  when  the  matron  is  too  tired  to  hear  the  quiet  whisper,  at  first  meant  only 
for  the  nearest  neighbor,  but  growing  louder  and  louder  until  several  pairs  of  eyes 
are  open  and  a^  many  pairs  of  ears  listening.  The  matron  in  her  room  hears  the 
noise,  but  is  too  tired  to  go  to  the  dormitory  to  turn  the  channel  of  talk  in  the 
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needed  direction.  If  a  matron  wonld  do  the  best  work  for  her  girls  she  mnst  rest 
in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  dormitory  in  the  evening.  I  remember 
the  bedtime  stories  I  nsed  to  hear  so  long  ago,  and  those  honrs  are  precions  bonis 
to  me  yet.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  dormitory  is  the  place  to  fill  the 
minds  of  onr  pnpils  with  thoughts  of  purity,  goodness,  love  to  all  men. 

However,  1  think  girls  over  12  or  14  years  of  age  ought  to  have  rooms  whenever 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  them.  It  helps  to  develop)  their  individuality 
wonderfully,  and,  if  wisely  led  on,  is  a  step  in  helping  them  to  independent  thought 
and  action.  These  qualities  we  need  to  develop  in  our  children.  Then,  it  ia^ 
help  to  the  matron.  We  know  if  we  step  inside  a  girl's  room  for  just  a  short 
time  we  can  often  set  that  which  we  matrons  sometimes  find  so  hard  to  find— the 
keynote  to  a  girl's  character.  The  dormitory  girl  does  not  have  the  same  incentire 
to  put  her  own  individuality  into  her  comer.  The  beds  and  biu'eaus  are  all  so 
much  alike,  and  if  girls  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  just  like  other  girls  it 
tends  to  decrease  what  individuality  they  may  have. 

They  are  smart  enough  and  know  just  what  they  like  and  dislike,  but  they  are 
so  sensitive  to  ridicule  and  so  afraid  that  someone  may  laugh  at  them.  We  must 
notice  the  slightest  change  made  in  room  or  dormitory,  so  as  to  lead  our  girls  on 
into  standing  alone  and  reaching  out  through  them  to  the  Indians  at  home.  Onr 
work  will  be  measured  not  so  much  by  what  we  teach  the  children  as  by  what 
they  in  turn  give  out  to  others. 

DISCUSSION.* 

Marie  A.  Schach,  Shoshone,  Wyo.: 

We  know  there  can  be  no  good  done  among  the  children,  no  happiness,  no  con- 
tentment, unless  there  is  sympathy  and  interest  shown  to  them  by  all  around  them: 
and  no  pretense,  no  make-believe  sympathy  will  do,  because  they  are  very  discern- 
ing, quicker  than  white  children  to"  detect  the  wor4  or  the  tone  that  does  not  ring 
quite  true.  They  know  and  understand  every  expression.  I  think  by  sympathj 
and  interest  and  firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  the  confidence  of  these  children 
can  soon  be  won.  I  know  when  I  first  went  to  the  school  where  I  am  matrcm  at 
present  the  girls  were  very  shy.  They  would  not  answer  when  I  spoke  to  them 
for  quite  a  while.  I  found  they  were  very  much  interested  in  beadwork,  made 
beautiful  beadwork  of  intricate  designs  and  beautiful  colors.  They  have  taste  in 
selecting  their  colors.  I  would  ask  them  when  I  went  into  the  room  where  ther 
were  working  to  look  at  the  work.  The  beads  would  disappear  very  quickly;  even 
when  I  asked  them  to  see  their  work  they  hesitated.  At  first  they  made  bdts, 
hatbands,  and  collars.  1  would  look  at  them,  hand  them  back  and  say  ''good," 
After  a  while  I  commenced  to  criticise  a  little,  and  would  suggest  colors.  '*  Dimt 
you  think  blue  would  look  prettier  here?"  "Wouldn't  red  look  prettier  here?" 
*'  Your  work  would  be  neater  if  there  were  not  so  many  knots  along  the  edge*:" 
and  gradually  they  found  that  I  was  interested  in  them.  And  now  if  I  go  into  the 
room  where  they  are  at  work  every  piece  of  beadwork  is  held  up  for  my  approval 
and  not  only  having  gained  their  confidence  in  that  way,  in  taking  an  interest  in 
ever>'thing  that  interests  them,  it  gives  us  the  power  to  teach  them  and  reach  them 
in  ways  that  we  never  could  unless  we  did  it  with  sympathy,  unless  they  gave  as  . 
their  confidence. 

I  had  one  girl  in  particular  in  our  school  who  is  very  fond  of  praise.  If  she  does 
work  now  she  wants  me  to  come  and  see  that  it  is  well  done,  because  she  says  tiiat 
when  she  goes  home  she  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  her  house  clean,  and  to  know 
how  to  cook  if  she  should  ever  get  married.  This  girl  is  in  advance  of  most  of  the 
others. 

Some  one  spoke  the  other  day  about  the  girls  and  the  children  going  home  and 
putting  on  blankets  and  squa^ir  dresses.  Our  girls  do  as  soon  as  they  get  home,  bnt 
I  sometimes  think  that  the  squaw  dress  looks  very  well  if  it  is  neatly  made. 
When  they  come  to  see  me  with  their  squaw  dresses  on  they  take  great  pains  tc 
show  me  how  nicely  they  are  hemmed,  how  neatly  they  are  made,  and  how  clean 
tbev  are.  It  does  not  change  their  nature  any  more  to  wear  a  squaw  dress  than 
it  (Joes  ours  when  we  put  on  a  Mother  Hubbard,  and  I  think  a  squaw  dress  is 
almost  as  becoming  as  a  Mother  Hubbard. 

The  girls  in  our  school  are  very  fond  of  flowers  also.  You  know  it  is  hard  to  raise 
flogsvers  in  the  sage-brush  country ;  we  have  no  water.  But  it  was  suggested  that 
we  have  trees,  so  we  have  had  trees  set  out  along  the  irrigating  ditches.  This  had 
not  been  much  of  a  success  up  to  this  time,  but  this  year  more  care  was  exerdsed 
in  the  selection  of  the  trees  and  in  transplanting.  Then  it  was  suggested  by  the 
assistant  matron  and  one  of  the  teachers  that  we  might  have  a  little  ditcH  run 
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from  the  irrigating  ditch,  and  that  we  might  have  some  trees  and  some  flower 
beds  In  front  of  the  building,  and  we  conclnded  to  do  it.  The  ground  was  just  as 
hard  and  dry  as  this  floor,  white  clay,  but  it  was  all  dug  up,  and  the  boys  went  to 
the  river  and  hauled  dirt  to  make  our  flower  bed.  The  girls  took  just  as  much 
interest  in  the  flower  beds  as  I  did  myself,  and  after  supper  when  I  go  out  to  water 
them  every  girl  wants  to  assist.  They  ask,  **  What  kind  of  flowers  will  those 
have  on  when  they  bloom,  white  or  red  ?  "  and  they  take  a  great  interest  in  start- 
ing slipMS.  I  have  a  great  many  geranium  plants,  and  they  get  tin  cans  and  fill 
them  with  dirt  and  start  slips  from  them;  then  we  exchange  slips. 

Now  in  the  dormitory  where  the  girls  are  put  to  work!  have  ceased  to  put  a 
^rl  in  charge.  Each  girl  is  given  her  own  share  of  work  to  do.  When  I  went 
there,  a  half-breed  girl,  a  very  bright  intelligent  girl,  had  been  in  charge  of  every- 
thing for  a  long  time.  The  other  girls  didn't  care  very  much  whether  they  did 
their  work  properly  or  not.  They  thought  if  they  didn't  do  it  as  it  should  be 
she  would  do  it  over  afterwards,  but  now  each  girl  is  given  her  own  share  and  is 
held  responsible.  The  same  with  her  clothing.  The  girl  has  her  own  box.  Her 
clothing  is  marked.  Each  girl  has  her  own  number,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  know 
whether  she  keeps  it  as  it  should  be.  The  same  with  the  towels.  Every  girl 
has  her  own  towel  with  her  number.  If  they  get  mixed  up,  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
them.    Every  girl  is  held  responsible  for  her  own  things. 

There  is  one  thing  I  was  glad  to  hear  some  one  say — to  let  the  children  come  into 
our  rooms.  My  door  is  always  open.  They  come  in  whenever  they  want  to.  I 
had  very  few  things  in  my  room,  and  I  decided  last  spring  to  send  home  for  a  box 
of  things  that  had  been  packed  for  years.  Some  of  the  other  employees  said:  **I 
think  that  is  so  foolish  to  go  to  such  an  expense.  It  will  cost  you  so  much."  We 
are  150  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  I  did,  and  I  fixed  my  room  up,  and  I  like  it, 
and  you  should  have  seen  the  delight  those  children  displayed.  Everything  in  that 
room  was  examined.  They  were  pleased  with  everything,  and  it  grew  to  be  a 
place  they  loved  to  be.  They  love  to  come  in  there,  and  the  little  ones,  if  they  are 
not  feeling  well,  nothing  pleases  them  so  much  as  to  have  a  pillow  on  the  rug  and 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  and  in  that  way  we  have  grown  more  together,  just  as  I 
think  every  matron  could  with  her  children. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Hall,  Absentee,  Shawnee.  Okla. : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  remembering  the  matron  so  kindly.  It  is  a  great,  big, 
wide  field.  Where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends  I  don't  know,  but  when  they  come 
into  this  work  and  expect  to  make  homes  for  these  children — when  they  ^o  in  there 
to  be  mothers— we  have  to  have  mother  hearts  in  us  or  we  can  not  do  it.  Then. 
on  the  subject  of  punishments  and  all  these  things  your  mother  hearts  will  lead 
yon  right. 

^eee  children  come  to  us  inactive,  normally  bom  children,  but  inactive,  and 
one  of  the  first  duties  we  have  is  to  awaken  them  to  an  active  interest  in  things. 
Of  course  there  is  always  work  to  do.  Now,  as  we  teach  these  children  work  we 
want  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  having  to  do  that  work  because  it  is  there  to 
do  and  they  must  do  it,  but  teach  them  to  work — get  them  to  take  an  interest 
in  it.  There  are  so  many  ways  to  do  this.  Teach  them  that  the  world  respects 
and  admires  honest  labor.  Don't  teach  them  that  they  must  obey  because  they 
are  afraid  or  to  obey  like  machines.  How  much  better  they  will  feel  to  work  from 
a  higher  motive,  and  in  a  little  while  they  will  appreciate  it.  They  soon  learn  all 
these  little  fine  points.  Teach  them  all  this— the  mother  knows  how  to  do  it. 
Honesty— they  don't  come  from  homes  that  teach  honesty.  Truthfulness— they 
■have  got  to  learn  that,  mothers  know  how  to  teach  it.  Purity  of  thought— they 
don't  come  from  homes  where  they  have  been  taught  from  infancy  purity  of 
thought.  Pure  thinking  makes  pure  lives.  Now.  how  can  we  do  this?  We  have 
to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  these  children  or  we  can  not  have  any 
influence. 

Personal  appearance;  we  have  that  to  teach.  Personal  responsibility— that  was 
dwelt  upon  yesterday.  You  know  in  their  home  or  in  Indian  life  they  never  learn 
responsibility  or  individual  ownership  unless  we  teach  it  to  them,  and  we  have 
got  to  do  it,  not  by  teaching,  but  by  living.  In  the  papex  on  the  dining  room,  to 
my  mind,  the  picture  is  perfect,  and  I  have  seen  it  carried  out  almost  to  the  letter. 
I  would  not  say  anything  further  on  the  dining  room,  except  on  the  instruction  of 
table  manners.  Now,  we  must  teach  the  children  how  to  use  their  knives  and 
forks,  and  it  does  not  take  them  long  to  see  the  difference.  Teach  them  when  they 
carry  their  food  to  the  mouth  it  must  be  done  with  the  fork;  teach  them  when 
they  put  a  teaspoon  in  their  mouths  tiiey  are  not  to  turn  it  upside  down;  these 
things  mothers  nave  to  look  after;  mothers  teach  that  in  their  homes;  so  should  we. 

Now  children  are  taught  more  successfully  by  example  than  by  precept.  There 
is  one  thing  we  matrons  can  be  sure  of— the  children  are  always  watching  when 
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we  are  not.    We  can  not  teach  one  thing  and  do  something  else;  we  mnst  live  wbai 
we  teach. 

I  beg  to  plead  for  good  cooking,  bnt  I  believe  that  this  is  enough.  The  subject 
has  been  so  well  handled  by  all,  and  by  people  who  know,  not  theoretically,  bm 
practically. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Rakestraw,  Chilocco,  Okla.: 

Now  the  first  thing  for  a  matron  to  do  is  to  make  it  home-like;  love  the  children, 
make  everyone  of  the  boys  and  girls  feel  that  they  can  come  to  your  room;  don't 
have  your  room  fixed  up  with  so  many  knicnacks  that  they  can  not  come  in: 
but  have  it  clean  and  neat.  Have  the  children  come  and  sit  with  you.  1  have 
heard  it  said  that  you  could  not  have  the  children  come  to  your  room,  but  wherever 
I  have  been  I  have  always  allowed  the  boys  and  girls  to  come  to  my  room.  Get 
the  boys  from  14  to  18  to  come  and  talk  with  you  as  they  would  talk  with  their 
mothers.  The  children  have  no  real  homes;  they  can  not  go  home  and  tell  abont 
their  discouragements. 

In  the  matter  of  details  the  girls  should  be  changed  from  one  department  to 
another,  so  that  when  they  graduate  and  leave  the  school,  they  will  know  how 
to  iron  beautifully  and  do  all  kinds  of  work  properly:  able  to  go  into  any  family 
and  mend,  cook,  keep  themselves  neat  and  respectable,  that  tney  may  have  the 
respect  of  those  around  them. 

I  think  Mrs.  Pilcher  said  something  about  individual  belon^gs.  I  think,  as 
she  does,  that  there  should  be  a  place  provided  for  every  pupil  to  have  a  comb, 
brush,  toothbrush,  and  towel  of  his  own.  This  roller- towel  system  is  not  healthy, 
and  is  not  the  way  to  civilize;  they  always  like  to  have  their  own  towels. 

Now  as  to  the  reading  room;  I  think  they  should  be  a  little  different  from 
reading  rooms  for  white  children.  The  majority  of  the  children  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  read.  You  have  these  high  class  magazines,  and  they  go  in  there 
and  read  a  whole  column,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  them  what  they  were  reading 
about  they  could  not  tell  you;  they  do  not  understand  it.  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  study  hours  will  not  be  so  long,  when  the  teacher  will  read  an  hour  in 
the  evening  to  the  children;  the  current  events  of  the  day,  and  talk  to  them  about 
it;  if  there  is  anything  they  don't  understand  explain  it  to  them,  and  you  will  Dot 
only  get  them  interested  in  reading,  but  you  will  be  interested  yourself. 

Supervisor  J.  J.  Anderson: 

I  want  to  say  something  regarding  the  idea  that  was  suggested  by  Miss  Rogers's 
paper.  I  noticed  she  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  the  children  wearing  nightdresses. 
1  have  noticed  in  some  Indian  schools  that  that  rule  is  not  applied  to  the  bo\-s.  I 
can  only  remember  one  or  two  schools  but  what  the  boys  were  provided*  with 
nightdresses.  I  do  not  see  why  the  girls  should  require  nightdresses  more  so 
than  the  boys.  The  boys  are  out  in  the  field,  and  the  perspiration  from  their  bod- 
ies, I  think,  makes  it  thereby  more  necessary  perhaps  that  boys  should  have  night- 
dresses to  sleep  in  than  the  girls. 


HOW  TO  STIMULATE  INTELLECTUAL  VIGOR  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS.' 
By  C.  H.  Lamak,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Our  Indian  pupils  are  descendants  of  a  race  that  for  generations  has  shown  very 
little  disposition  toward  physical  vigor,  except  when  stimulated  by  tiie  irresist' 
ible  excitement  of  war  or  the  chase,  and  it  has  shown  even  less  natural  disposition 
toward  mental  vigor.  To  stimulate  intellectual  vigor  in  Indian  schools  is  there- 
fore more  diflicult  than  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  among  the  whites,  who 
are  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  more  or  less  mental  activity.  The  mind 
of  the  Indian  child  remains  almost  a  total  blank  until  he  enters  school  or  engages 
in  some  occupation  requiring  mental  activity,  and  the  animal  instincts  are  exe^ 
cised  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  mental  vigor. 
As  a  result  of  this  mode  of  life,  the  Indian  becomes  stolid  and  nonresponsive  to  his 
environment,  hence  a  greater  effort  is  necessary  to  arouse  his  mind  to  activity. 
In  order  to  secure  intellectual  vigor,  we  must  first  arouse  interest;  there  can  be  no 
vigorous  thought  without  keen  interest  in  the  subject  considered. 

Among  pupils,  generally,  the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  the  natnral 
sciences  are  thought  to  be  best  fitted  to  arouse  interest,  and  the  Indian  pupil  is 
believed  to  be  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  There  are  various  practical  prob- 
lems involving  principles  of  these  sciences  which  can  be  made  very  interesting. 


» Delivered  at  Ogden  Inutitate. 
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With  Indians,  fine-spun  theories  should  be  avoided;  the  problems  should  be  simple 
and  practical.  For  instance,  in  teaching  interest  and  disconnt,  I  have  found  it  an 
excellent  plan  to  require  the  pupils  to  write  promissory  notes  from  data  dictated, 
then  have  them  bring  their  notes  to  me  to  be  discoimted,  requiring  them  to  calcu- 
late the  interest  and  discount  for  themselves,  using  -the  ordinary  toy  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  This  process  mak#j^  the  work  very  practical,  creates  great 
interest,  and  has  aided  me  very  materially  in  giving  the  Indian  pupils  a  clear  idea 
of  the  subject  of  discount.  Of  course,  with  a  well-equipi)ed  commercial  depart- 
ment, with  all  the  appliances  for  actual  business,  much  more  could  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

It  is  in  the  higher  mathematics^  of  course,  where  demonstration  (the  most  con- 
vincing of  all  proofs)  plays  a  leading  part.  A  demonstration  is  not  of  so  much 
value  n>r  the  mere  knowledge  gained  by  the  process,  but  for  the  habits  and  meth- 
ods it  Inculcates. 

Actual  demonstration  is  always  interesting,  and  many  scientific  truths  can  be 
demonstrated  with  very  little  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  I  have  always  found 
the  Indian  pupils  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  me  in  making  simple  apparatus  from 
working  drawings.  lii  fact,  almost  all  the  apparatus  I  have  seen  in  the  Indian 
schools  has  been  the  work  of  pupils  or  employees,  and  I  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  digress  from  my  subject  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  Department  the  advisa- 
bihty  and  necessity  of  furnishing  every  Indian  school  with  at  least  some  aids  for 
teaching  sciences.  An  air  pump  and  an  electric  machine  for  every  Indian  school 
would  certainly  be  a  good  investment.  Nothing  else  could  be  secured  that  would 
aid  so  much  to  stimulate  intellectual  vi^or. 

Such  simple  questions  as  why  it  requires  so  long  to  cook  beans,  and  why  does 
the  ink  in  our  ink  wells  dry  up  so  rapidly  in  high  altitudes,  will  arouse  interest, 
and  a  simple  demonstration  will  aid  very  much  to  answer  these  questions  satis- 
factorily. This  experiment  can  be  made  with  very  little  apparatus,  in  fact,  a 
chemical  fiask  or  a  bottle  of  thin  glass  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  although 
it  is  very  convenient  to  have  an  alcohol  lamp,  or  the  water  in  the  chemical  flask 
can  be  boiled  on  an  ordinary  stove.  When  the  water  boils,  remove  it  from  the 
heat.  It  immediately  ceases  to  boil.  Let  it  cool  for  a  few  moments,  then  close 
with  a  cork,  and  distribute  cold  water  by  means  of  a  sponge  over  the  outside 
of  the  glass.  The  water  will  immediately  boil  again.  This  experiment  can  be 
repeated  a  number  of  times  without  re-heating.  This  shows  that  when  the 
pressure  is  relieved  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  the  water  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature.  This  demonstration  will  aid  greatly  in  answering  the  more  com- 
plicated questions,  why  do  the  pools  of  water  and  the  muddy  roads  dry  up  so 
rapidly  in  high  altitudes?  Why  are  the  nights  so  cold,  and  why  is  irrigation  so 
necessaryin  high  countries?  Irrigation  is  here  used  in  a  purely  agricultural 
sense.  Why  will  a  suction  pump  not  work  in  so  deep  a  well  in  high  altitudes? 
The  simple  experiment  I  have  described  will  aid  in  answering  all  these  questions 
and  many  more,  and  expeiimeuts  may  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Indians, like  all  people  of  limited  mental  development,  are  much  given  to  super- 
stition, and  superstition  may  become  a  barrier  to  mental  activity.  I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  real  teacher  to  root  out  and  eradicate  superstition  and  popular 
error  wnerever  they  may  be  found.  My  experience  with  Indians  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  they  are  verv  superstitious,  believing  in  ghosts,  spooks,  the  medicine 
men,  and  the  whole  family  of  hobgoblins.  Now,  it  is  my  opinion  that  mere  scoff- 
ing and  ridicule  will  not  drive  these  ideas  from  the  Indian  mind,  but  enough  scien- 
tific knowledge  will  cause  these  ideas  to  appear  preposterous  to  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  Nothing  else  can  be  done  that  will  aid  so  much  in  dissipat- 
ing superstition  as  a  clear  explanation  of  some  of  the  common  phenomena  of 
nature.     This  idea  is  clearly  indorsed  by  such  educators  as  Compayre,  who  says: 

Every  specialist  is  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  specialty  which  he  teaches.  Wo  are  not  aston- 
ishedt  then,  that  Paul  ^rt  attributes  to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  a  part  absolutely 
prejwnderant  in  primary  instruction.  But  we  must  allow  that  no  study  is  l)etter  adapted  for 
teaching  to  see  accurately,  to  take  nothing  on  authority,  and  to  divest  the  mind  of  superstition 
and  prejudice. 

Someone  has  said  you  can  do  anything  with  bayonets  but  sit  on  tliem,  but  in 
the  light  of  a  past  experience  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  we  ought  to  be 
convinced  that  you  can  not  civilize  Indians  with  bayonets.  '  Indians  can  not  be 
driven  into  civilization ;  they  may,  however,  be  led  into  it.  You  can  not  drive  the 
superstition  out  of  their  minds ;  you  may,  however,  lead  them  into  broader  mental 
vision. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  Indian  should  become  interested  in  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  laws  of  the  whites,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  secure 
such  interest  than  for  us  to  show  some  interest  in  the  languages,  customs,  and 
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laws  of  the  Indians.  Some  Indian  languages  are  very  simple  and  imperfect—ftr 
instance,  having  but  one  tense  in  the  verbs.  This  is  true  of  the  Navajo  languagft. 
Now  by  calling  attention  of  the  Indian  pupil  to  this  fact  an  excellent  opportmiily. 
is  afforded  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  superiority  of  the  English  and  other  hi^]f 
developed  languages.  You  Jieed  not  tell  him  that  the  English  is  superior,  boi 
simply  show  him  that  a  shade  of  meaning  can  be  expressed  in  English  that  he  cas 
not  express  in  his  own  language,  and  he  will  see  the  superiority  for  himself.  Hi 
can  see  at  once  that  we  can  express  thought  with  more  accuracy  and  precision.    ^ 

All  Indians  have  traditions,  which  contain  more  or  less  truth  mingled  wiA' 
error.  Of  course  the  rule  is  more  error  and  less  tr,uth.  Nevertheless,  to  Ute  Indxaa  * 
it  is  history,  and  the  only  kind  of  history  he  has  known  till  he  came  in  contact ' 
with  the  whites;  and  he  is  not  disposed  to  throw  it  all  aside  at  once,  even  at  tiie  risk 
of  being  scorned  and  laughed  at  by  his  palef  aced  brother.  His  history  is  tmwrife- 
ten,  of  course,  but  not  necessarily  devoid  of  all  truth  because  it  is  unwritten. 
These  traditions  may,  and  in  fact  do  in  many  cases,  contain  some  historic  tro^ 
and  even  germs  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  let  us  make  it  our  business  to  aid  ^ 
the  Indian  pupil  by  means  of  our  manifestly  better  historic  records  and  our  man  ^ 
elaborate  scientific  knowledge  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  error  in  his  own  limited 
but  highly  prized  store  of  knowledge.  Then  we  shall  deserve  and  enjoy  the  oonl- 
dence  and  esteem  of  our  Indian  pupils,  and  they  will  follow  our  footsteps  as  ttm 
child  does  the  father's. 

A  plan  that  I  have  found  to  create  great  interest  among  Indian  pupils  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  tradition  is  current  among  the  Navajoes  that  the  Indians  had  horses  lon^ 
before  the  whites  came  from  Europe;  this  was  disputed  by  members  of  other 
tribes.  The  question  was  referred  to  jne,  of  course.  A  time  was  appointed  for* 
discussion  of  the  question;  the  Indian  pupils  were  referred  to  cyclopedias  and 
other  books  of  reference;  many  of  them  prepared  very  creditable  reports  on  the 
subject;  the  interest  was  very  keen:  and  we  all  learned  something  about  the  horse. 
This  was  much  better,  I  thiuK,  than  a  discussion  of  the  financial  or  the  tariff  ques- 
tions would  have  been. 

We  then  organized  a  debating  society,  in  which  the  offices  were  all  filled  by 
Indian  pupils  and  the  management  was  left  entirely  to  them,  under  my  immediate 
supervision,  of  course.  Our  society  was  kept  up  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  many  questions  were  discussed,  much  interest  was  aroused,  and  the 
results  could  be  noticed  on  all  grades  of  pupils.  My  testimony  is  that  there  is 
nothing  better  in  its  way  than  debating  to  arouse  interest  in  Indian  schools. 

After  the  subjects  for  final  orations  had  been  assigned  the  debating  society  was 
suspended  and  a  portion  of  each  evening's  study  hour  was  devoted  to  talks  by 
teachers,  not  the  principal  teacher  alone,  but  all  teachers  were  invited  to  taU[  to 
the  entire  school  for  a  few  minutes,  and  very  much  of  this  oral  teaching  came 
back  to  us  in  the  way  of  orations  at  the  close  of  the  year.  I  regard  this  as  vctv 
much  the  best  manner  of  aiding  pupils  to  prepare  final  exercises  and  orati<His. 
A  great  variety  of  subjects  were  taken  up  in  these  exercises.  We  even  had  tiie 
temerity  to  touch  on  the  domain  of  political  economy,  but  we  did  not  call  it  by  that 
name  of  course  lest  our  pupils  should  confuse  it  with  partisan  politics.  But  ^ 
pupils  could,  and  did,  understand  the  following  proposition:  A  is  a  carpenter.  B 
is  a  tailor.  (Here  we  substituted  for  A  and  B  names  of  pupils  who  followed  the 
same  trades,  respectively,  in  order  to  make  the  illustration  more  practical  and 
realistic. ) 

Now  A,  the  carpenter,  wants  a  suit  of  clothes  made.  B,  the  tailor,  wants  a 
house  built.  A  can  build  the  house  in  ten  days;  but  It  will  take  him  thirty  days 
to  make  the  suit  of  clothes.  B  can  make  the  suit  of  clothes  in  ten  days;  but  it  vftH 
take  him  thirty  days  to  build  the  house.  They  exchange  work,  and  they  build 
the  house  and  make  the  clothes  in  ten  days— each  working  for  the  other.  But 
each  working  for  himself,  it  would  require  how  many  days  to  do  the  same  work? 
Thirty  days.  How  many  per  cent  of  time  and  labor  is  saved  by  cooperation?  ,Two 
hundred  per  cent.  And  a  much  better  house  and  suit  of  clothes  are  secured  by  this 
joint  operation  than  could  have  been  done  by  each  working  for  himself,  lliis  ia 
what  skilled  labor  does;  this  is  what  cooperation  does;  this  is  what  civilization 
does.  How  many  see  the  necessity  for  skilled  labor?  How  many  see  the  necessity 
for  mills,  factories,  railroads,  banks,  and  all  other  things  that  civilized  people  have? 
How  many  desire  to  be  civilized  men  and  women?  There  were  no  votes  in  the 
negative. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  royal  way  to  stimulate 
intellectual  vigor  in  Indian  schools.  What  is  required  is  faithful,  patient,  persist- 
ent, honest,  earnest,  conscientious,  and  sympathetic  effort. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  October  20,  1898. 

Sir:  The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

I  took  charge  of  this  office  June  20,  1898,  and  July  12,  by  your 
direction,  proceeded  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  Indian  School  Service  Institute. 

At  the  close  of  this  institute,  which  was  in  session  for  three  weeks, 
by  your  further  direction,  1  visited  Indian  schools  in  the  West,  among 
them  being  the  Wind  River  Boarding  School,  situated  130  miles  from 
the  railroad,  one  of  the  schools  where  the  present  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  extensive  improvements;  the  St.  Stephen's  Mission  Boardijig 
School,  in  Wyoming,  150  miles  from  the  railroad;  the  Crow  Agency 
School,  in  Montana;  the  Shoshone  Mission  Boarding  School,  and  the 
Big  Horn  (subissue)  or  St.  Xavier  Mission  School,  which  are  also  some 
distance  from  the  railroad. 

I  have  been  in  office  so  short  a  time  that  I  refrain  from  making  rec- 
ommendations until  I  can  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  schools  under  your  charge. 

THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  office  of  Indian  School  Superintendent  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1882. 

Before  the  Revolution  efforts  were  made  to  educate  Indian  boys,  and 
Indians  were  maintained  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  shortly 
after  1692.  The  Continental  Congress  in  1775  passed  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $500  for  the  education  of  Indian  youths.  In  1794  the  first  Indian 
treaty  in  which  any  form  of  education  was  mentioned  was  made  with 
the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  had  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  United  States  and  assisted  them  with  their  wars  during 
the  Revolution.  This  treaty  provided  that  the  United  States  should 
employ  one  or  two  persons  to  keep  in  repair  certain  mills  which  were 
to  be  built  for  the  Indians,  and  to  "instruct  some  young  men  of  the 
Three  Nations  in  the  arts  of  the  miller  and  sawer." 

The  second  Indian  treaty  of  1803  provided  that — 

Whereas  the  greater  part  of  said  tribe  has  been  baptised  and  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  they  are  much  attached,  the  United  States  will  give 
annually  for  seven  years  $100  toward  the  support  of  a  priest  of  that  religion  who 
will  engage  to  perform  for  said  tribe  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  also  to  instruct  as 
many  of  tneir  children  as  possible  in  the  rudiments  of  literature. 

The  first  Congressional  appropriation  for  Indian  educational  pur- 
poses was  made  in  1819,  when  the  President  was  authorized  to  employ 
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capable  persons  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  agriculture,  and  to  teach  the 
Indian  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  carr>  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated.  The 
appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  Indian  sphools  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  $2,638,390.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  edu- 
cation of  a  few  Indian  youths,  who  were  maintained  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  at  slight  expense,  the  appropriations  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indians  have  been  annually  increased,  until  at  the  present 
time  24,325  pupils  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of  over  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  per  year. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  summer  school  or  institute  of  which  I  have  knowledge  con- 
vened at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  in  1884,  and  consisted  of  representatives 
from  four  boarding  and  two  day  schools.  Since  that  time  similar 
gatherings  have  been  held,  each  with  increasing  attendance,  culmi- 
nating in  the  1898  institute  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  which  mtbs 
attended  by  representatives  from  the  East  and  West,  North  and  South. 
Aside  from  the  pedagogical  value  of  these  institutes  they  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  are  interested  in  Indian  school  matters  to  meet  and 
discuss  methods  of  instruction  and  make  suggestions  which  may  be  of 
value  in  the  development  of  the  Indian  school  system. 

At  the  institute  which  convened  this  year  at  Colorado  Springs, 
agents,  superintendents,  principal  teachers,  disciplinarians,  industrial 
teachers,  cooks,  field  matrons,  nurses,  and  physicians  discussed  and 
practically  illustrated  the  methods  in  use  and  suggested  for  use  in 
the  schools.  The  morning  classes  were  largely  attended,  the  after- 
noons were  devoted  to  round-table  discussions,  and  addresses  by 
prominent  men  and  women  were  made  at  the  evening  gatherings. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  statements  of  numerous  Indian  educators 
that  industrial  training  should  have  the  foremost  place  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, for  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Government's  desire 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  is  built.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  superintendents  at  the  institute  last  summer  showed  that  too 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  field  of  labor,  and  it  was  strong^ly 
urged  that  larger  facilities  in  the  way  of  shops,  tools,  and  teachers  be 
provided,  that  this  work  upon  which  the  civilization  of  the  race  depends 
may  not  suffer.  An  industrial  workers'  section  was  formed,  in  whicb 
the  problems  arising  in  industrial  and  manual  features  of  the  school 
service  were  discussed.  A  permanent  association  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  suggestions  tending  toward  the  establishment  of  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  schools  on  a  uniform  and  systematic  basis  was 
organized. 

Under  the  head  of  "Educative  and  practical  value  of  industrial 
training  in  Indian  schools,"  Supt.  F.  C.  Campbell,  of  Fort  Peck, 
Mont.,  stated:  that  "industrial  training  should  be  in  a  line  with  the 
work  that  students  will  find  on  their  reservations,  and  the  idea  of 
manual  training  is  not  so  much  to  prepare  the  students  for  working 
in  the  Indian  school  as  for  earning  their  own  living." 

Superintendent  Pierce,  of  Oneida,  Wis.,  said:  "I  believe  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  farming,  as  it  would  benefit  the  boys  on 
their  own  reservation." 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Oliver,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  presented  a  paper  on  this 
subject  from  which  the  following  quotations  are  made,  and  it  was 
requested  that  the  entire  paper  1^  printed  and  distributed  through- 
out the  service: 

The  backbone  of  an  education  must  always  be  the  abihty  to  do  something. 
Another  condition  that  confronts  us  to-day  with  the  Indians  is  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  them  must  labor  with  their  hands,  and  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  present 
is  that  methods  of  instruction  shall  be  adopted  to  help  the  Indian  boy  to  overcame 
the  prejudice  against  work  and  his  indisposition  to  do  things  carefully,  and  to 
enable  him  to  understand  things  and  adapt  himself  to  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  children  on  the  reservation  and  when  they  come 
from  our  schools  makes  a  demand  for  manual  training.  They  have  been  accus 
tomed  to  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  yet  their  energies  have  not  been  directed  in  use- 
ful chmmete.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  a  more  extensive  system  of  manual 
training  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  freer  and  purer  atmosphere  have  better  results 
them  the  time  spent  over  books  or  over  oral  or  written  recitations?  The  education 
of  the  Indian  should  consist  largely  in  doing. 

I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  other  studies,  as  literature,  etc. .  but  should  some 
ask,  "  How  can  anything  be  added,  as  the  schedule  even  now  is  overcrowded?" 
the  answer  would  be:  To  do  it  by  correlating  and  coordinating  studies,  and  by  elim- 
inating what  is  utterly  valueless  in  the  education  of  the  children.  Manual  train- 
ing has  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  fourteen  years,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  has  improved  the  pupils  in  deportment,  character,  and  intelligence.  The 
most  remarkable  testimony  is  that  of  the  English  Child  Labor  Commission  in 
1883.  This  commission  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  child  labor  in  factories.  It  discovered  that  children  had  been  employed 
for  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  were  thus  kept  from  school  advantages.  A  law  was 
passed  requiring  that  half  of  the  pupils  attend  school  in  the  forenoon  and  half  in 
the  afternoon.  In  a  few  years  medical  authorities  testified  to  superior  physicBd 
growth,  police  and  philanthropists  to  improved  moral  tone,  and  emplovers  to  ^ 
higher  grade  of  work.  But  the  most  surprising  fact  wals  that  after  twelve  years 
of  study  of  12,000  children,  the  head  of  tne  commission  reported  that  those  who 
were  in  school  half  a  day  and  had  to  work  the  other  half  in  the  factory  were 
doing  better  work  in  the  school  than  those  who  were  in  school  the  whole  time. 
Professor  Woodward,  of  the  St.  Louis  Training  School,  gives  the  strongest  testi- 
mony as  to  its  educational  value.  He  says  that ''  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
is  its  economic  value." 

There  are  some  people  who  think  that  it  is  sufBcient  to  condemn  a  study  because 
it  has  a  bread-winning  or  bread  and  butter  value.  Other  things  being  eaual, 
surely  the  fact  that  manual  training  bears  excellent  economic  results  is  greatly  in 
its  favor.  Very  few  of  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  can  hope  to  compete  in  the  lit- 
erary world  with  their  white  brothers  and  sisters.  But  in  the  economic  world, 
why  can  not  they,  if  they  have  a  fair  literary  education  and  are  strong  physically? 
While  manual  training  does  not  mean  to  teach  the  boy  a  trade,  it  gives  him  a 
training  which  enables  him  to  learn  to  get  a  living  and  thus  become  self-depend- 
ent and  independent.  I  believe  this  one  of  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the  Indian. 
This  feeling  of  self-dependence  will  appeal  deeply  to  his  manhood,  and  he  will 
soon  begin  to  realize  that  he  has  the  ability  within  himself  to  compete  with  his 
white  brother,  and  he  will  then  begin  to  imbibe  the  ideas  of  civilization. 

Young  women  need  industrial  education  as  much  as  young  men.  Sewing  and 
cooking  and  a  course  of  economic  housekeeping  should  be  part  of  every  young 
girl's  education.  It  has  been  said  that  the  relation  of  woman  to  new  economic 
and  social  conditions  calls  strenuously  for  this  industnal  education.  Industrial 
education  is  the  demand  of  the  time  and  is  fraught  with  destiny  for  our  country 
in  all  its  future. 

lender  the  topics  of  "The  most  feasible  lines  for  stock  raising  and 
farm  and  dairy  work  in  connection  with  the  schools"  and  *'What 
should  bo  done  with  the  profits  made  from  the  sale  of  these  products?" 
there  was  an  interesting  discussion.  It  was  thought  that  some  pian 
should  be  devised  by  which  the  children  would  be  enabled  to  see  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  sales,  as  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  a 
greater  interest  in  productions  on  the  farms.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  systematic  instruction  on  industrial  lines  were  talked  over  and 
suggestions  made  as  to  overcoming  these  difficulties. 
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At  the  closing  meeting  the  industrial  section  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Association,  tender  onr  thanks 
to  the  managers  of  the  Indian  Institute  for  a  profitable  session,  and  to  onr  super- 
intendent for  kindly  interest  in  onr  work. 

We  ask  that  a  systematic  and  graded  conrse  in  industrial  training  be  inan^n- 
rated  in  the  Indian  schools. 

We  further  ask  that  the  industrial  department  be  given  greater  recognition. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE  AT  COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  literature  published  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  Indian  question  if  the  many  able  and  interesting  papers 
and  addresses  presented  before  the  Indian  Institute  at  its  recent 
meeting  at  Colorado  Springs  could  be  given  in  full  in  this  report. 
Limited  space,  however,  will  prevent  this  being  done.  A  brief  epitome 
of  the  ideas  and  suggestions  advanced  will  indicate  at  least  the  general 
trend  of  opinions  upon  many  of  the  important  questions  under  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  hoped  will  more  freely  emphasize  a  concurrent  public 
opinion  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  this  report. 

President  W.  T.  Slocum,  who  so  ably  discussed  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  lat«  Mohonk  conference,  spoke  of  the  phases  of  the  moral 
idea  in  this  educational  movement,  and  said: 

The  moral  element  in  this  work  we  are  trying  to  do  is  of  great  importance.  The 
only  way  you  can  make  a  boy  or  girl  moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  is  by 
approaching  the  question  from  the  scientific  standpoint  I  think  that  the  word 
that  will  express  what  I  want  to  say  to-night  better  than  anything  else  is  self- 
control. 

The  full  text  of  President  Slocum's  remarks  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  and  should  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  our  works  of 
reference. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Whitmore  addressed  the  institute  upon  "The  duty  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  provide  water  storage  for  its  Indian 
wards  wherever  practicable  and  necessary."  He  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  establish  water  storage  in  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West,  as  well  as  in  other  localities  where  needed.  He  declared 
that  if  a  water-storage  system  were  established  the  Indians  "would 
be  no  longer  wards  of  the  Government,  but  in  a  short  time  would 
gladly  support  themselves  and  become  producers,  taxpayers,  and 
valuable  citizens."  He  recited  many  facts,  figures,  and  experiences 
in  support  of  his  able  and  logical  argument. 

Hon.  Grace  Epsy  Patton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Colorado,  in  an  address  upon  the  subject,  "Progress  of  the 
Government  in  its  treatment  of  the  Indian  problem,"  among  other 
things  said: 

When  the  GK)vemment  of  the  United  States  bad  reached  a  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium,  statesmen  of  the  nation  discovered  among  the  many  problems  of 
importance  the  one  regarding  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  Indian. 
The  influence  of  civilization  seemed  not  always  to  have  the  desired  eifect.  To 
regard  education  and  civilization  as  synonymous  terms  is  erroneous.  Education 
implies  development  of  the  soul  powers— I  mean  the  soul  itself.  *  *  ♦  The 
way  to  civilize  is  to  create  a  desire  for  civilization;  the  way  to  educate  is  to  create 
a  desire  for  knowledge. 

Riglit  Rev.  Abiel  Leonard  addressed  the  institute  upon  the  "Indian 
problem,"  as  he  said,  from  a  layman's  standpoint,  and  approached  the 
subject  l3y  saying: 

We  must  look  at  the  Indian  question  in  a  practical,  not  a  sentimental  way. 
Sometimes  we  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  for  these  p*»ople;  but  I 
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am  sore  that  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
them;  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  them;  that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  them  for 
the  future  when  they  may  be  able  to  take  their  places  along  with  us  as  citizens  in 
this  great  Republic. 

He  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  teachers,  whom  he  regarded  as  "  human- 
itarians engaged  in  the  uplifting  of  the  oppressed  and  the  ignorant." 
The  address  was  one  to  give  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  present. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  McClurg,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  gave  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  upon  the  people  of  the  Pueblos.  She 
described  the  progress  in  the  civilization  of  the  Pueblos  and  explained 
their  customs  and  characteristics.  She  spoke  of  the  race  as  mentally 
and  morally  above  the  plane  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  and  characterized 
them  as  industrious  and  peaceable. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  education  is  the  greatest  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  future  condition  of  the  Indian,  and  compulsory  education, 
under  the  topic  of  "Reasons  for  and  against  requiring  the  consent  of 
a  camp  Indian  parent  before  putting  his  child  under  the  influence 
of  civilization  away  from  home,"  was  discussed  by  the  superintendents 
at  the  institute. 

All  the  superintendents  agreed  that  since,  under  authority  from  the 
Indian  Office  it  has  become  possible  to  place  Indian  children  on  res- 
ervations in  school  without  first  obtaining  parents'  consent,  those  Indi- 
ans most  bitterly  opposed  to  schools  and  civilization  are  losing  their 
intense  hostility  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  want  edu- 
cation for  their  children  and  willingly  send  them  to  school. 

Superintendent  Nardin,  of  Warm  Springs,  Greg.,  thought  that  only 
in  cases  where  the  Indian  parents  are  desirous  of  having  their  chil- 
dren abandon  Indian  ways  and  become  enlightened  should  their 
wishes  be  consulted,  and  then  only  as  to  the  school  to  be  selected,  age 
of  entrance,  etc.  The  fact  that  Indians  become  opposed  to  schools 
after  receiving  allotments,  imagining  themselves  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  independent  of  agency  laws,  is  the  best  evidence  that  com- 
pulsory school  laws  are  necessary. 

Superintendent  Locke,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  said  that  sending  chil- 
dren off  the  reservation  to  school  has  proved  helpful  in  filling  the 
reservation  school,  as  the  cheerful  letters  written  home  by  absent 
children  influence  the  parents  to  send  the  younger  ones  to  the  reser- 
vation school. 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  children  in  school  at  an  early  age,  before  their  parents  could 
have  instilled  into  them  the  principles  of  Indian  life. 

Superintendent  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  considered  legislation 
necessary  to  secure  attendance  on  nonreservation  schools  outside  of 
the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  children's  parents  live. 

Supervisors  Conser  and  Bauer  held  that  a  compulsory  school  law 
extending  over  the  day  school  to  the  nonreservation  school  is  needed. 

Sai>erintendent  Viets,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  believed  that  when  the 
compulsory  law  is  completely  enforced  with  regard  to  reservation 
schools,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  sending  children  to  training  schools, 
as  they  will  go  notwithstanding  their  parents'  objections. 

Superintendent  Peairs  believed  a  compulsory  law  to  be  necessary  to 
fill  both  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools. 

The  following  committee,  to  act  with  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
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Schools  in  bringing  the  matter  of  a  compulsory  educational  law  before 
Congress,  was  appointed:  Supt.  C.  F.  Pierce,  Oneida,  Wis.;  Supt.  A. 
H.  Viets,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;   Supt.  C.  W.  Goodman,  Pawnee,  Okla. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  superintendents,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  rule  5  of  the  Indian  Rules,  I  am  at  present  at  work  upon 
the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  school  service. 

RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

Superintendent  Allen,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in  his  address, 
"How  shall  the  educated  Indian  be  held  free  from  and  above  the 
degrading  influences  of  camp  life?"  said: 

I  have  seen  an  Indian  child  taken  from  the  camp  to  an  inBtitntion  that  in  a  few 
years  gave  him  a  faint  knowledge  of  the  civilization  that  is  the  glory  of  the  An^o> 
Saxon  race  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  and  then  sent  back  to  the  agony  of  the 
realization  that  there  can  be  no  place  for  him.  Every  year  this  sin  is  bein^  com- 
mitted in  numerous  instances  by  extremely  conscientions  people.  In  many  cases 
the  work,  however  faithfully  performed,  were  better  left  undone.  We  indi^antiy 
deny,  and  properly  too,  the  assertion  so  often  made  that  an  educated  Indian  imme- 
diately unlearns  all  the  schools  have  taught  him  when  he  returns  to  his  home;  but 
this  notion  has  not  gained  currency  among  the  people  without  some  facts  to  sus- 
tain it. 

We  must  better  the  aims  of  the  young  Indian,  and  to  do  this  we  must  end  the 
existence  of  the  reservation  and  its  camps.  The  youth  must  be  brought  into  and 
kept  in  our  civilization,  unless  our  civilization  is  taken  to  him.  In  many  instances 
trioes  of  Indians  have  been  surrounded  by  a  good  class  of  white  settlers.  In  these 
communities  the  debasing  camp  life  is  ending.  You  do  not  need  to  inquire  how 
to  keep  an  educated  Wyandotte  away  from  the  camp,  for  there  is  no  camp.  The 
work  there  is  accomplished,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Government  may 
well  count  the  task  completed;  but  there  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  before  us  in 
the  less  favored  regions  of  the  far  west  You  might  have  an  Indian  child  finish 
all  the  courses  in  all  the  polytechnic  schools  of  the  universe  and  unless  some  employ- 
ment is  provided  for  the  student  when  he  has  returned  to  the  camp  he  will  Inev- 
itably be  compelled  to  drop  back  into  the  customs  of  the  camp. 

To  sum  up,  then,  keep  him  above  and  free  from  the  debasing  influences  of  the 
camp  by  keeping  him  away  from  it.  There  is  no  other  way.  Send  some  one  else 
as  a  missionary  to  the  tribe  to  elevate  the  old.  The  school  boy  or  girl  can  not  do 
it.  The  downpull  of  the  tribe  is  greater  vastly  than  the  uplift  of  a  few  unassisted 
boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  foregoing  to  intimate  that  work  on  reserva- 
tions is  entirel}'  wasted,  but  work  should  be  done  to  remove  the  camp  life  wberev^ 
it  is  possible. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  this  paper,  Superintendent  Collins, 
of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  stated  that  "the  children  return  from  school 
and  are  willing  to  work,  but  there  is  no  work  for  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do  except  to  return  to  camp  life.  The  solution  is 
to  give  work  to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  by  which  a  living 
can  be  earned,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Department  can  see 
its  way  clear  to  provide  such  work." 

Superintendent  Locke,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  stated  that  he  had  found 
the  weeks  spent  at  home  during  vacation  were  detrimental  to  the 
children. 

Superintendent  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  thought  that  the  indus- 
trial feature  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  should  be  very  much 
more  prominent  than  the  literary,  and  that  the}'^  should  be  taught 
that  labor  is  not  degrading,  and  should  depend  upon  their  resonrees 
and  not  upon  any  claims  on  the  Government. 

Superintendent  Viets,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  stated  that  it  was  hii* 
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observation  "that  the  Indians  were  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
provided  they  received  compensation." 

Superintendent  Hays,  of  Fort  Yates,  N.  Dak.,  stated  that  it  had 
been  his  experience  that  the  Indian  did  not  return  from  nonreserva- 
tion  schools  unwilling  to  work,  but  that  he  considered  the  present 
school  system  more  of  a  success  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys; 
that  he  hoped  the  Government  would  find  employment  for  all  edu- 
cated Indian  boys  for  at  least  five  years  after  returning  from  school. 

Supt.  H.  J.  Curtis,  of  Ouray,  Utah,  agreed  with  Supenntendent 
Allen  in  thinking  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  educated  Indian  from 
the  influences  of  camp  life  is  to  keep  him  away  from  the  reservation. 

Superintendent  Neal,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  hoped  to  see  the  day 
'when  the  Government  could  provide  work  for  the  Indians. 

Superintendent  Peairs,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  said : 

No  graduate  from  Haskell  has  ever  gone  back  to  the  blanket.  I  do  not  believe 
there  shonld  be  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  in  giving 
the  Indian  a  thorongb  education  and  placing  him  among  white  people. 

Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw  stated  that  "  70  per  cent  of  the 
returned  students  are  making  good  records,  and  less  than  15  per  cent 
are  failures." 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

The  topics  "Best  method  of  preparing  food"  and  "Notes  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  "  were  presented  and  discussed. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Peairs,  of  Haskell,  Kans.,  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  hold  the  Round  Table  during  the  year  by  correspondence, 
exchanging  bills  of  fare,  etc. 

The  topic  "The  matron  as  a  character  builder"  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  people  outside  the  Indian  work  think  that 
the  matron's  position  is  one  in  which  the  duty  of  keeping  the  build- 
ing in  order  and  the  children  clean  and  disciplined  is  the  main  part, 
whereas  the  real  position  is  one  in  which  the  matron  takes  the  part  of 
mother  to  the  child  with  all  which  that  implies,  and  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  care  of  his  body  and  clothing,  but  must  impart  to  his 
youthful  mind  those  traits  of  character  which  will  make  him  an 
upright,  honorable,  and  helpful  citizen;  and  it  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  persons  to 
occupy  this  most  important  position. 

PHYSICIANS'  CONFERENCE. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  session  was  held  by  the  physi- 
cians' section  of  the  institute.  A  society  to  be  known  as  the  "  Indian 
Medical  Association"  was  formed,  and  it  is  expected  that  much  good 
will  result  from  this  feature  of  the  medical  work. 

Dr»  J.  G.  Bullock,  Oneida,  Wis.,  spoke  on  the  subject  "Are  the 
hygienic  conditions  of  Indian  schools  satisfactory?"  He  believes  all 
Indian  schools  should  be  carefully  visited  by  the  physician,  who 
should  give  especial  attention  to  the  eyes,  as  defective  vision  is  com- 
mon among  the  Indians;  and  he  does  not  believe  in  study  to  any  extent 
in  the  evening.  He  dwelt  with  considerable  force  upon  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of  many  schools;  said  that  dormitories  are  too  crowded; 
regretted  that  many  of  the  schools  have  no  hospitals,  no  lavatories, 
improper  drainage,  no  qualified  nurses,  no  pest  houses,  no  steam  dis- 
infectors;  consequently  when  a  case  of  contagious  disease  arises  there 
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^8  no  place  in  which  the  patient  can  be  Isolated.  In  regard  to  venti- 
lation of  buildings,  he  believed  in  having  a  fireplace  and  a  Are  burn- 
ing in  every  room,  and  that  especial  attention  should  be  given  to 
teaching  cleanliness  as  a  most  powerful  civilizing  influence. 

Dr.  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  believes  that  medicines  furnished 
by  the  Government  to  the  Indians  should  be  selected  by  a  physician; 
that  the  physical  condition  of  mankind  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
sanitation,  and  the  numerous  other  small  things  that  enter  into  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  people,  are  the  incidents  if  not  the  actual 
concomitants  of  civilization.  He  spoke  of  the  lack  of  appliances  for 
treating  the  sick,  and  suggested  that  the  list  of  medicines  furnished 
by  the  Indian  Office  should  come  from  a  medical  division  presided 
over  by  an  intelligent  physician.  In  his  opinion,  the  medical  service 
is  neglected,  and  the  agent  or  superintendent  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interpose  his  opinion  against  the  opinion  of  the  medical  advisor 
whom  the  Department  sends  to  the  school^  and  without  the  correction 
of  these  evils  the  medical  department  would  better  be  wiped  out 
altogether. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Michael,  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  subject  of 
''  Tuberculosis,"  said : 

As  a  practitioner  I  am  often  asked,  **  Why  do  so  many  Indians  die  of  consiunp- 
tion?"  To  which  there  is  but  one  answer:  Unsanitary  surroundings.  When  the 
Indian  roamed  the  conntrir  and  slept  in  open  air,  tubercular  diseases  were  rare; 
but  as  his  domain  gradually  became  more  restricted,  uncleanliness  was  prevalent 
The  time  of  the  school  physician  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  instr acting 
students  in  the  real  cause  of  tuberculosis,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  become  infected 
under  certain  conditions,  and  the  fear  of  these  diseases  would  lead  to  better  sani- 
tary conditions. 

Dr.  Westfield,  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapa^io  Agency,  Darlington, 
Okla.,  speaking  on  "How  best  to  promote  the  health  of  the  Indian," 
said: 

I  do  not  think  too  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  selecting  a  proper 
site  for  the  location  of  the  school,  as  upon  it  largely  depends  the  future  health 
of  both  pupils  and  employees.  Under  the  heading  of  ''  Hygiene  '*  I  would  include 
grounds,  buildings,  water  snpplies,  bathing  facilities,  sewerage,  and  everything 
that  influences  for  good  or  evil  the  health  of  the  individual,  very  few  buildings 
are  properly  constructed  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  I  would  urge  the 
Department  when  any  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  to  look  carefully  after  the 
scientific  principle  as  regards  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  sewerage.  In  regard 
to  bathing  facilities.  I  would  adopt  the  spray  system,  for  unless  the  *'  noble  red 
man"  is  made  to  observe  the  laws  of  hygiene  the  race  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
history. 

SANITATION. 

This  subject,  from  every  standpoint,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Success  in  life  in  all  its  avocations  depends  largely  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  those  who  seek  it.  Without  pure  air  and  water  we 
could  not  reach  that  plane  of  physical  development  so  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  accomplishment  of  our  social  or  mental  ambition.  It  is 
in  the  impure  air  and  in  the  impure  water  that  the  insidious  germs  of 
disease  are  propagated.  This  subject,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  our  schools,  should  receive  especial  attention.  A  badly 
heated,  poorly  lighted,  and  improperly  ventilated  schoolroom  will  en- 
gender physical  evils  among  the  scholars  that  will  seriously  impair 
their  health  and  prostrate  their  energies.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  in  all  its  applications  should  be  impressed  upon  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  should  more  generally  be  a  feature  in  our  curriculum. 
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DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

Both  of  these  subjects  received  careful  attention  at  the  Summer 
Institute,  the  civilizing  influences  of  both  being  admitted  by  all. 
Much  careful  instruction  was  given  by  Professor  Simons,  who  uses  art 
as  a  civilizer,  "  as  a  promoter  of  intellectual  self-activity  and  creative 
inventiveness,  hence  of  progressive  evolution."  In  talking  of  art  and 
art  education  in  relation  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  pupil,  Professor 
Simons  stated  that  '*  true  civilization  and  social  welfare  ar<^  very  closely 
connected.  Art  calls  for  close  and  stnct  observation,  and  thus  culti- 
vatoH  the  power  of  seeing."  He  spoke  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
providing  a  schoolhouse  with  workshops,  where  the  child  can  demon- 
strate the  direction  in  which  his  abilities  lie.  His  course  of  lectures 
covered  the  entire  ground  from  the  first  year  through  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school  grades. 

An  address  on  vocal  culture  was  given  by  Miss  Bergh,  a  well-known 
instructor  of  New  York,  who  demonstrated  the  civilizing  power  of 
music. 

ORNAMENTATION. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  refinement  and  culture  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  enjoy  the  works  of  nature.  A  landscape  upon  canvas  is  but 
a  feeble  reproduction  in  miniature  of  mountains  that  tower  in  the 
clouds  and  of  rivulets  that  sing  praises  to  God  on  their  way  to  the  sea, 
yet  it  expresses  a  mute  admiration  of  nature's  beauties  and  wonders, 
and  thereby  becomes  a  delight  to  mankind.  It  is  a  treasure  in  the 
studio  of  the  artist,  in  the  art  gallery,  and  in  the  luxurious  abodes  of 
the  wealthy,  while  it  brightens  the  home  of  the  peasant. 

The  Indian  character  is  highly  endowed  with  imagination.  In  the 
means  for  the  accomplishing  of  self-adornment  the  Indian  gets  his 
inspiration  from  the  birds,  the  flowers,  fhe  forest,  and  the  stream. 
Bright,  fantastic  colors  are  his  admiration,  and  he  is  prodigal  in  their 
use  for  self -ornamentation.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  an  easy  task  to 
induce  the  Indian  pupil  to  divert  this  natural  tendency  into  efforts 
to  beautify  his  surroundings.  To  cultivate  his  proclivities  in  this 
direction  should  be  the  special  care  of  the  teacher. 

Landscape  gardening  would  not  only  be  useful,  but  could  be  made 
fascinating  for  pupils.  They  would  soon  learn  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rating the  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  flowers,  that  their  growth  and 
development  might  not  be  retarded.  They  would  readily  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  their  inclosures  would  be  enhanced  by  an 
artistically  constructed  and  well-kept  fence;  that  the  schoolroom 
could  be  made  more  cheerful  and  delightful  with  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  that  cleanliness  everywhere  should  be  a  dominat- 
ing virtue. 

In  his  rude  and  uncultured  state  the  Indian  is  a  novice  in  works  of 
art.  He  would  exchange  a  Rembrandt  for  a  highly  colored  sheet  from 
a  yellow  journal.  Yet,  through  his  native  disposition  to  ornamenta- 
tion, he  can  be  taught  to  enjoy  higher  forms  of  art  than  pertain  to 
Ws  primitive  state. 

Superintendent  Ross,  Genoa,  Nebr. ;  Superintendent  Pierce,  Oneida, 
Wis.,  and  Supervisors  Rakestraw,  Conser,  and  Bauer  laid  great  stress 
upon  keeping  school  grounds  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  suggested 
that  wherever  possible  shade  trees  and  ornamental  trees  should  be 
planted  and  shrubbery  and  flowers  cultivated.     The  moral  effect  of 
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well-kept  and  beautiful  grounds  upon  the  pupils  and  Indians  of  the 
reservation  is  very  noticeable,  the  latter,  in  imitation,  improving  their 
own  grounds. 

INDIAN  •  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  employment  of  Indians  is  a  suggestion  of  practical  economy 
that  should  be  encouraged,  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  '*  indus- 
trial work,"  which  has  already  been  discussed.  It  is  urged  in  Mr. 
Oliver's  paper,  and  in  others,  that  the  Indians  must  be  taught  and 
stimulated  "to  do  something."  That  they  must  work  in  the  field  or 
in  the  shop  is  evidently  implied;  that  their  time  must  be  usefully 
employed;  that  the  Indian  is  splendidly  equipped  physically  for 
manual  labor;  and  that  in  any  of  the  departments  of  physical  indus- 
try he  will  easily  become  the  peer  of  the  white  man,  while  in  a  literarr 
or  professional  sense  he  is  apt  to  be  deficient. 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Oliver  are  not  only  reasonable,  but  con- 
vincing; yet  we  desire  to  add  that  if  the  Indian  is  allowed  to  share 
in  the  profits  and  results  of  his  labor  the  incentive  for  him  to  labor 
will  be  obtained.  He  will  learn  the  lesson  that  his  bread  must  be 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  will  not  only  labor  for  his  own 
comfort  and  pleasure,  but  for  others  dependent  upon  him.  He  will 
learn  to  understand  that  "labor  omnia  vincit;"  and  the  result  of  his 
toil  will  make  him  independent  and  happy.  He  and  his  will  no  longer 
be  wards  of  the  nation,  but  self-respecting  members  of  American  soci- 
ety and  citizenship,  tiained  and  equipped  for  its  local  and  national 
duties. 

Wherever  possible  and  practical  he  should  be  given  remunerative 
employment,  and  thus  be  made  to  realize  the  great  and  munificent  bless- 
ings the  Government  is  bestowing  upon  him. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  INDIANS  AS  DISCIPLINARIANS. 

Superintendent  Avery,  of  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  was  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  Indians  as  disciplinarians  as  their  sense  of  justice 
is  largely  governed  by  likes  and  dislikes.  Superintendent  Avery's 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Superintendent  Hall,  of  Idaho,  and  Super- 
intendent Peairs,  of  Oneida,  Wis.  It  was  the  opinion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Indians  as  disciplinarians  at  Indian  schools  would  be  inad- 
visable and  impracticable.  The  Indian  is  not  fitted  by  experience  or 
disposition  to  assume  a  position  requiring  executive  ability;  uid, 
withal,  such  an  appointment  would  not  be  congenial  to  his  nature 
under  the  surroundings  in  which  he  would  be  placed. 

AMUSEMENT  FOR  INDIANS. 

His  love  for  amusement  is  one  of  the  Indian's  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics. Outdoor  sports  are  fascinating  to  him.  He  revels  in  the 
hunt  and  is  proficient  in  athletics.  Fleet  of  foot,  ingenious  in  his 
tactics,  he  is  naturally  an  adept  so  far  as  cunning  and  brawn  are 
concerned.  Indians  from  the  Carlisle  School  have  won  a  national 
reputation  in  our  popular  game  of  football,  and  have  achieved  many 
brilliant  victories  over  their  white  brothers.  No  better  proof  that  out- 
door exercise  and  amusement  are  not  only  entertaining  but  beneficial 
to  our  Indian  students  could  be  offered  than  that  furnished  by  the  stu- 
dents of  this  school.     Pupils  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  too  many 
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Ii1>ertie8  or  opportunities  in  this  direction,  but  rather  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  these  indulgences  will  be  extended  only  under  certain 
limitations;  that  outdoor  amusement  will  only  be  allowed  as  a  privi- 
lege following  good  work  and  faithful  application  to  school  duties.  At 
the  institute  out-of-door  games  were  particularly  recommended  as 
affording  pleasant  and  healthful  pastime.  Picnic  excursions  are  also 
occusions  of  pleasure.     The  cultivation  of  flowel^  was  recommended. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CLASSES  IN  COOKING,   CARPENTRY,   ETC. 

Superintendent  Nardin,  of  Warm  Springs,  Greg.,  divides  these 
classes  into  three  groups:  First,  large  pupils,  apprentices;  second, 
pupils  of  middle  grades,  circulating  group;  third,  small  pupils, 
helpers.  Apprentices  should  remain  at  one  kind  of  work  until  the 
trade  is  acquired.  Changes  in  the  other  groups  should  not  be  made 
too  frequently.  The  topic  was  further  discussed  by  Superintendents 
Locke,  Asbury,  Curtis,  and  Nardin,  and  Supervisors  Burton  and  Con- 
ser,  who,  in  the  main,  indorsed  the  views  of  Superintendent  Nardin. 

CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Supervisor  Burton,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
scliool  property  should  be  carefully  protected  from  abuse,  and  that 
improvement  should  constantly  be  made. 

Superintendent  Locke,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  said  that  he  held  each 
employee  responsible  for  property  in  his  charge. 

Sui)erintendent  Curtis,  Ouray,  Utah,  stated  that  he  required  an 
inventory  of  school  property  to  be  taken  semiannually,  and  that 
employees  are  held  responsible  for  missing  or  injured  property. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  EVENING  HOUR  BE  SPENT? 

There  were  many  plans  and  suggestions  presented  as  to  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  way  of  filling  the  evening  hour,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  it  should  not  be  made  arduous  by  study, 
but  rather  more  pleasant  by  reading,  story  telling,  playing  innocent 
games  of  amusement,  and  other  harmless  recreation.  Special  exer- 
cise once  a  week  were  suggested.  The  hour  before  retiring  should  be 
devoted  to  rest. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  INDIAN  TALK  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Egbert,  Yainax,  Greg.;  Superintendent  Curtis, 
Ouray,  Utah;  and  Supervisor  Conser,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  using  the  Indian  language  in  school  during 
the  school  hour  should  be  prohibited,  and  children  punished  for  viola- 
ting the  rule. 

Superintendent  Locke,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  Supervisor  Conser,  and 
Superintendent  Curtis,  Ouray,  Utah,  advised  that  teachers  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  Indian  language,  as  it  would  be  of  benefit  in  their 
work. 
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METHODS  OF  DISCIPLINE  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendents  agree  that,  while  they  do  not  believe  in  usiiig 
corporal  punishment,  yet  in  some  cases  it  is  beneficial  as  a  means  of 
discipline;  but  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  unavoidable. 

Superintendent  Asbury,  Yakima,  Wash.,  recommended  solitarj'  con- 
finement; not  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Superintendent  Nardin,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.,  said  natural  pun- 
ishment should  be  adopted. 

Superintendent  Curtis,  Ouray,  Utah,  and  Superintendent  Camp- 
bell, Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  emphasized  their  opinions  in  favor  of  moral 
suasion. 

Superintendent  Ross,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  said  employees  should  render 
assistance  to  the  disciplinarian  when  requested  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pupils  should  understand  that  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  school,  either  by  word  or  action,  or  other 
conduct  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  school^  will  be  follo'wed  by 
a  penalty,  the  character  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  character  and 
disposition  of  the  one  to  be  punished;  and  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  case  should  be  carefully  considered.  No  one 
is  so  compet'Cnt  to  decide  this  important  question  as  he  who  is  in  daily 
touch  with  the  pupils. 

MORALITY  THE  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS. 

Morality  is  the  creature  of  intelligence,  and  refined  and  exalted  citi- 
zenship will  ever  be  found  following  in  its  wake.  It  is  not  inherent 
among  any  of  the  races  of  men,  but  is  the  result  of  enlightenment  and 
education,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  progress;  therefore,  if  we  would 
make  the  Indian  better  we  must  also  make  him  wiser. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Riggs,  in  an  address  recently  delivered,  in  discussing  this 
subject,  among  other  things,  said : 

How  may  we  help  the  Indian  to  become  a  self-regulating  and  productive  factor 
of  our  civil  life?  How  can  we  make  him  to  rise  out  of  the  nonvolitional  maas, 
become  a  self-directing  beiuK  fit  to  be  a  unit  in  a  great  moral  order?  There  are  a 
number  of  means  to  this  end,  amon^  them  the  quickening  of  his  mind,  acquaint' 
ing  him  with  civilization,  and  training  him  in  tne  thoughts  and  ways  of  the  new 
life.  But  more  than  all,  and  as  the  basis  for  all,  is  the  moral  quickening  and  train- 
ing which  shall  supply  force  and  control  for  the  ideal  man. 

The  necessity  for  this  moral  basis  is  illustrated  in  three  particulars:  First,  in 
regard  to  personal  health;  second,  thrift,  and  third,  social  order.  Here  let  me 
remark,  lest  my  attitude  toward  the  bright  educated  Indians  who  are  with  us 
may  be  misunderstood,  that  the  Indian,  as  we  speak  of  him  as  a  problem,  is  a  con- 
dition and  not  a  race.    *    *    *    Now,  again,  as  to  the  illustrations: 

First.  Personal  health  is  a  necessary  factor  for  progress.  The  emphasis  we  put 
upon  all  things  pertaining  to  personal  health  shows  how  essential  it  is  to  life  and 
progress.  There  is  undying  need  of  instruction.  The  Indian  must  be  made  to 
understand  the  laws  of  life  and  must  be  continually  reminded  of  them. 

Second.  Our  second  illustrative  point  is  the  question  of  thrift  How  are  we  to 
get  an  Indian  to  earn,  how  to  make  nim  care  for  and  keep  what  he  earns,  and  how 
shall  we  teach  him  to  spend  it  only  for  the  best  uses?  In  short,  how  shall  we 
change  him  from  a  destroyer  to  a  productive  factor  in  our  civilized  society? 

Two  strong  influences  work  against  it— the  hereditary  ideas  and  customs  that 
have  come  from  a  hunter's  life,  and  the  universal  spirit  of  gambling. 

A  hunter  is  a  destroyer.  It  has  taken  many  years  of  failure  for  the  former 
hunter  to  keep  from  kiUiuff  his  young  stock  long  enough  to  let  the  herd  increase. 
Many  can  never  learn  to  ao  it.  But  from  the  hunter's  life  have  come  ideas  and 
customs  that  still  prevail  in  regard  to  what  is  generous  and  hospitable  and  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  accumulation  or  right  use  of  property. 
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Then  there  is  the  aniversal  gambling  mania.  Betting  and  gambling  are  not  ont- 
grovrths  of  civilization,  as  many  seem  to  snppose,  but  are  proofs  that  our  civiliza- 
zation  is  reverting  to  barbarism^  The  excitement  of  risk  and  chance  and  the  temi>- 
tation  to  gain  without  labor  quickly  demoralize  a  man.  What  charms  has  honest 
labor  for  one  who  can  capture  easily  the  hard-earned  gains  of  another?  And  of 
"what  use  to  teach  industry  and  economy  to  such  a  one?    *    *    * 

Indorsing  the  views  and  opinions  of  Dr.  Riggs,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  character  has  been  acquired  by  an  extensive  experience 
which  has  made  him  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Indians,  his  conclusions  are  entitled  to  careful  and  prayerful  consider- 
atiou.  The  problem  of  how  best  to  accomplish  the  object  desired 
remains  with  us  for  future  consideration,  which  time  and  experience 
may  eventually  and  satisfactorily  solve. 

That  the  Indian  mind  is  susceptible  of  mental  and  moral  culture 
there  is  no  gainsaying;  that  he  has  not  shown  more  advancement  in 
education  and  civilization  is  due  to  other  causes  than  mental  debase- 
ment or  infirmity.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  a  turbulent  and  trouble- 
some factor  in  our  civilization.  But  the  history  of  the  race,  so  well  un- 
derstood, is  a  pathetic  and  tragical  recital  of  wrong  and  oppression.  It 
was  once  the  owner,  by  absolute  right  of  possession  and  by  the  universal 
law  of  primogeniture,  of  this  great  national  domain,  magnificently 
endowed  with  all  the  riches  of  nature's  bounty,  a  veritable  storehouse 
from  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  continually  draw,  in  large  meas- 
ure, the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  he 
was  lord  of  this  national  manor,  the  Indian  has  been  ruthlessly  forced 
to  yield  his  valuable  possessions  and  compelled  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  juggernaut  of  civilization,  which  has  driven  him  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun. 

Is  it,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  seeks  the  solitude  of 
the  forest,  away  from  the  haunts  of  the  white  man,  to  brood  over  the 
wrongs,  real  and  imaginary,  imposed  upon  his  people?  Therefore,  no 
fair-minded  person  will  say  that  we  do  not  owe  the  Indian  obligations 
that  should  be  fairly  and  honestly  paid. 

How  can  we  best  discharge  the  obligation  we  owe  this  people  ?  is  really 
the  Indian  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  must  be  separated 
from  all  traditions  and  customs,  and  he  must  be  stimulated  by  a 
purer  and  more  invigorating  social  and  moral  atmosphere.  We  must 
bring  him  into  closer  touch  with  the  civilization  of  the  age,  into  more 
intimate  fellowship  with  our  social  and  religious  customs.  He  must 
be  induced  to  abandon  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest  and  the  dismal 
monotony  of  the  camp.  We  should  offer  him  instead  new  and  more 
profitable  avocations,  healthier  and  more  substantial  pleasures.  We 
should  show  him  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  We  should  point 
him  to  the  fields  rich  in  cereal  treasures  and  explain  to  him  that  these 
bounties  are  the  result  of  patient,  honest  toil  and  easily  within  his 
reach  if  he  has  the  courage  and  ambition  to  obtain  them.  We  should 
endeavor  to  strengthen  his  courage  and  stimulate  his  ambition  by 
cultivating  his  mind  and  heart. 

He  must  be  taught  to  realize  not  only  his  dependence  upon  society 
but  also  his  responsibilities. 

So  long  as  Indians  continue  to  maintain  tribal  relations  and  so  long 
as  they  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  reservations,  the  Indian 
question  will  continue  to  be  a  problem.  They  must  become  more  inti- 
mate with  our  citizenship.  They  must  be  taught  by  actual  experience 
and  association  the  important  lessons  of  social  economy.    They  should 
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no  longer  be  a  secluded  part  of  our  population;  they  should  be  made 
useful  and  acknowledged  members  of  our  society. 

In  our  efforts  to  humanize,  Cliristianize,  and  educate  the  Indian  we 
should  endeaver  to  divorce  him  from  his  primitive  habits  and  customs. 
He  should  be  induced  to  emulate  the  white  man  in  all  things  that  con- 
duce to  his  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  best  way  to  instruct  an  Indian  in  agriculture  is  to  locate  his  land 
or  farm  in  j  uxtaposition  with  that  of  thrifty  and  energetic  farmers.  If 
his  reservation  contained  a  few  families  of  Pennsylvania's  thrifty 
farmers,  found  among  the  Quakers  or  Germans,  his  soul  would  be 
fired  with  anew  ambition  heretofore  foreign  to  his  nature;  his  former 
habits  and  customs  would  yield  and  become  subordinate  to  this  better 
existence;  his  children  would  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  his 
more  fortunate  neighbors,  and  thus  the  work  of  civilization  would 
receive  a  healthy  impetus. 

The  desire  for  learning,  the  ambition  to  obtain  an  education  naturally 
follows  the  van  of  prosperity.  An  uneducated  man  is  sensitively 
embarrassed  when  associated  with  those  who  enjoy  the  culture  of 
education  and  refinement.  The  schools,  therefore,  when  the  elemen- 
tary principles  are  inculcated,  furnish  the  inspiration  and  incentive 
for  a  higher  ambition  in  this  direction. 

In  connection  with  the  subjects  herein  discussed,  Maj.  R.  H.  Pratt, 
superintendent  of  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  says: 

While  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  inculcate  the  American  spirit  by  theoretical 
teaching  on  the  reservations,  where  there  are  no  illustrations  of  it  in  the  life  in 
these  isolated  places,  it  is  also  impractical  to  teach  it  in  purely  Indian  schools  away 
from  the  reservation,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  beet  examples  of  an  active, 
industrious  district.  The  Indian  children  must  in  some  way  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  individual  contact  with  American  life  and  citizenship.  The  location 
of  every  nonreservation  school  should  therefore  be  where  the  example  in  the  sur- 
rounding: country  is  the  best;  but  precept  must  be  followed  by  practice.  Henoe 
the  necessity  of  this  outing  system  or  sometiiing  akin  to  it;  and  then  shonld  follow 
continuous  enlargement  and  extension  until  all  purely  Indian  schools  disappear. 

The  Indians,  in  their  savage  and  unlettered  condition,  possessed  an 
inherent  conception  of  a  Creator.  They  would  invoke  the  help  and 
assistance  of  the  ''Great  Father"  upon  all  occasions  involving  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  success  of  the  tribe.  They  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  birds,  and  the  flow- 
ers were  the  creation  of  a  wonderful  being  who  lived  beyond  the  clouds, 
and  whose  home  was  lighted  by  the  sun  by  day  and  by  the  moon  and 
beautiful  stars  by  night,  and  that  his  pleasure  or  his  wrath  was  visited 
upon  good  or  bad  Indians  at  will;  therefore,  in  their  rude  way,  they 
offered  him  homage  and  invoked  his  blessing  upon  any  important 
undertaking.  Differing  from  other  heathen  or  savage  tribes,  they  were 
never  wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  idols.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
vague  and  undefined  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
Therefore  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  their  idea  of  a  divinity 
was  upon  a  more  advanced  plane  than  that  of  some  other  races. 

Does  not  this  afford  an  encouraging  hope  that  the  normal  attitude 
of  their  minds  toward  religious  truth  is  receptive  and  that  they  may 
easily  be  taught  the  ethics  of  Christianity?  They  already  have  a  fine 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  have  often  manifested  forbeara^i^e— 
one  of  the  Christian  virtues — under  cruel  and  provoking  oppresstfi*  j 

The  consensus  of  information  upon  the  subject  induces  the  beli' J 
that  with  education  a  better  moral  and  physical  condition  for  J 
Indian  must  inevitably  result.    Mental  and  moral  training,  as  g,     j 
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in  onr  well-conducted  Indian  schools,  will  enable  our  Indians  to  occupy 
a  respectable  place  in  American  citizenship.  It  is  through  these  agen- 
cies that  the  destiny  of  the  race  must  be  achieved.  All  writers  and 
speakers  upon  this  subject  agree  as  to  the  methods  that  should  be 
adopted  for  the  accomplishing  of  this  work.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
be  determined  how  these  methods  shall  be  applied  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good. 

Dr.  Kallmann,  whose  essays  and  lectures  upon  this  theme  are  always 
instructive,  and  who  has  done  much  for  the  Indian  school  system,  in 
a  recent  address  before  the  Indian  School  Service  Institute,  said: 

I  think  I  have  noticed  riffht  tendencies  in  the  schools  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
The  next  one  to  which  I  womd  direct  yonr  attention  shonldperhapsbethis:  Ihatyon 
are  reaUzin^  the  fact  that  the  last,  best,  final  ontcome  of  onr  work  with  the  children, 
that  by  which  onr  work  is  to  be  jndged  good  or  bad,  or,  rather,  that  by  which  onr 
work  is  to  be  measnred,  by  which  the  amonnt  of  Kood,  the  degree  of  good  which  is 
done  by  ns,  is  to  be  ascertained  is  the  moral  attitude  toward  each  other  and  toward 
their  environments;  that  we  attend  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  because 
it  is  a  physical  well-formed,  well-developed,  healthy,  sound  human  being  which, 
other  tnings  being  equal,  will  accomplish  the  best  moral  results  in  life.  *  *  * 
A  charitable  person  ooes  not  in  the  course  of  time  deserve  particular  credit  for  being 
charitable,  as  he  is  charitable  unconsciously.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  aiming  at 
in  educational  work.  We  do  not  want  to  make  the  child  self-consciously  moral, 
but  nnconsciously,  automatically  moral. 

It  is  in  the  schools,  as  the  Doctor  has  intimated,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  an  Indian's  social,  mental,  and  moral  edifice  must  be  laid.  It 
is  therefore  meet  and  proper  that  our  great  nation  should  in  its  legis- 
lative capacity  more  extensively  provide  funds  for  the  conduct  and 
maintenance  of  institutions  already  established,  as  well  as  to  meet  a 
national  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  others.  No  prouder  or 
more  glorious  tribute  could  be  paid  to  American  philanthropy  and 
American  citizenship  than  the  erection  of  these  monuments  to  the 
country's  generous  and  munificent  regard  for  these  unfortunate 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  sons  of  the  forest. 

Writers  and  speakers  often  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  Indian  are  bad;  that  his  nature  is  entirely  divorced 
from  all  moral  restraint;  that  he  must  be  humanized  and  Christian- 
ized before  he  is  qualified  to  take  the  higher  degrees  in  civilization. 
That  the  Indian  is  naturally  depraved  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  history.  That  he  does  possess  some  virtues  that  give  grace  and 
dignity  to  mankind  can  not  be  successfully  denied.  In  his  relations 
with  the  Indians  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  colonies  William  Penn 
found  them  to  be  honest  and  conscientious  in  their  dealings  and  faith- 
ful in  the  execution  of  their  covenants  and  contracts.  Their  confi- 
dence in  the  "pale  face,"  when  once  established,  was  strong  and 
sincere  and  abided  the  tempests  of  doubts  and  misgivings  which  fre- 
quently arose;  but  once  given  unmistakable  evidence  that  they  had 
been  wronged  or  deceived,  friendship  at  once  ceased  and  they  gave 
themselves  over  to  revenge  and  cruel  retribution. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  those  who  have  spoken  and  written  of  the 
Indian  character  that  had  our  own  people  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  been  actuated  by  Christian  forbearance  and  virtue,  and 
had  they  exhibited  those  Christian  virtues  they  so  generously  offer  to 
these  uneducated  and  un-Christianized  sons  of  the  forest,  these  elee- 
r?08ynary  wards  of  the  nation,  the  Indians  would  to-day  be  better 

'  r'^lified,  morally  and  mentally,  to  receive  and  profit  by  the  lesson 
'    i)  we  so  laboriously  seek  to  teach  them? 
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Then  let  us  give  them  all  the  opportunities  and  advantages  that  a 
generous  country  can  provide  for  their  social  and  moral  advancement, 
and  let  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  be  invoked  in  the  protection  of  all 
their  rights,  and  the  schools  will  do  the  rest  in  preparing  them  for 
useful  and  honorable  citizenship.  The  work  is  growing  in  importance, 
increasing  in  interest,  and  beneficial  results  have  been  realized. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  many  courtesies  and  ready  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTBLLB  Reel, 
Sv{perintendent  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  CoMHissiONEB  OP  Indian  Appairs. 


APPENDIX. 


PROGRAMME  OF  INSTITUTE. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  July  18  to  August  5,  1898. 

Morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Supervisors 
Bauer,  Ccmser,  Rakestraw,  and  Smith,  and  agents  and  superintendents  were  pres- 
ent at  the  respective  meetings. 

alternate  evening  exercises. 

Monday,  July  IS— 8  p.  m. 
Addresses  of  welcome: 

Hon.  M.  B.  Irvine,  mayor  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

John  Dietrich,  superintendent  city  scnools,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Wm.  F.  Slocmn,  president  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Responses: 

Dr.  W.  N.  flailmann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  Indian  schools. 

Wednesday t  Jviy  SO—Sp,  m. 

Address Wm.  F.  Slocum,  president  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

Friday,  July  2SS  p,  m. 

Address A.  L.  Riggs,  D.  D.,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr. 

Monday,  July  26— 8  p,  m. 

Address Rev.  Isaac  T.  Whittemore,  Florence,  Ariz. 

Address Mary  L.  Eldridge,  Jewett,  N.  Mex. 

Wednesday,  July  27— 8  p.  m. 

Address Hon.  Grace  E.  Patton,  superintendent  public  instruction  of  Colorado. 

Address Hon.  Manuel  C.  de  Baca,  supt.  public  instruction  of  New  Mexico. 

Friday,  July  29— Sp,  m. 

Address Hon.  Wm.  Stryker,  superintendent  public  instruction  of  Kansas. 

Address Hon.  W.  R.  Jackson,  superintendent  public  instruction  of  Nebraska. 

Monday,  August  1—8  p.  m. 

Address Mrs.  Virginia  McClurg,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Wednesday,  Augusts^ p.  m. 

Address Bishop  Abiel  Leonard,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

DAILY  FORENOON  EXERCISES. 
{Except  Saturdays  and  SuTidays,) 

From  0  to  12  a.  m.,  with  suitable  intermissions,  lessons  on  methods  in  language, 
number,  and  form  work,  bv  W.  N.  Hail  maun. 

From  10  to  12  a.  m.,  with  suitable  intermissions,  lessons  in  drawing,  by  Fred- 
erick Simons. 

From  0  to  11  a.  m.,  with  suitable  intermissions,  lessons  in  sewing  and  needle- 
work, by  Mrs.  Ida  Williams. 

From  10  to  12  a.  m.,  with  suitable  intermissions,  lessons  in  cookery  and  nursing, 
by  Miss  Ella  Worden. 
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ALTERNATE  APTEBNOONS  FROM  8  TO  5  P.  M. 

Bonnd-table  discnasions  on  suitable  subjects  were  held. 

PROGRAMME  OF  PHYSICIANS'  CX)NFERENCE 

Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Oneida,  Wis.,  arranged  for  discussion  of  important  subjects 
at  the  physicians'  conference,  and  papers  on  the  following  topics  were  preeetnted: 

Are  the  hygienic  conditions  of  Indian  schools  satisfactory?  Dr.  J.  G.  BtQloch, 
Oneida,  Wis.* 

Needs  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Indian  service.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Breen,  Fort 
Lewis,  Colo. 

Tuberculosis  from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  Dr.  L.  F.  Michael,  Cheyenne  Riyer 
Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Pai>er  on  obstetrics.    Dr.  C.  P.  Richards,  Neah  Bay,  Wash. 

How  best  to  promote  health  of  the  Indian.  Dr.  George  B.  Westfall,  Chejrenna 
and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Okla. 

Is  scrofnla  a  disease  or  a  symptom  or  manifestation  of  inherited  syphilis  or 
tuberculosiB? 

How  should  Indian  school  children  be  clothed? 


ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 

Topic. — *^  Reasons  for  and  against  requiring  the  consent  of  camp  Indian  parent 
before  putting  his  child  under  the  influence  of  civilization  away  from  home.*' 

DISCUSSION. 

Snpt.  E.  C.  Nardin,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg..  opened  the  discussion,  saying  that 
the  consent  of  Indians  opxK>sed  to  schools  and  civilization  should  not  even  be 
sought.  The  fact  that  they  are  opposed  to  improvement  should  be  the  bar  that 
deprives  them  of  all  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  its  agents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  firm  supporters  of  the  schools,  those  who  are  desirous  of 
having  their  children  abandon  Indian  ways  and  become  enlightened,  may  be 
shown  consideration  to  a  certain  extent  in  having  their  wishes  consulted  as  to  age 
of  entering  school,  etc. 

Supt.  Hosea  Locke.  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  in  favor 
of  compulsory  education  for  the  Indians.  Efforts  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  put 
their  children  in  school  had  not  met  with  the  desired  result  on  his  reservation;  but 
when  the  order  came  from  the  Department  to  place  all  children  in  school,  it  was 
not  long  before  nearly  every  child  on  the  reservation  was  in  public,  nonreserva- 
tion,  or  reservation,  school.  The  Bannocks  and  Shoshones  were  hostile  to  educa- 
tion; but  when  compelled  to  send  their  children,  they  soon  decided  that  they  wanted 
their  children  to  be  educated,  and  the  intense  opposition  disappeared.  He  consid- 
ered sending  children  off  the  reservation  to  school  is  a  help  and  not  a  damage  to 
the  reservation  school,  as  the  cheerful  letters  written  home  oy  those  away  persuade 
the  pfurents  to  send  the  younger  ones  to  the  reservation  school. 

Supt.  Dewitt  S.  Harris,  Pipestone,  Minn.,  said  that  as  the  Indian  parent  teaches 
the  child  at  an  early  age  the  princii)l^s  of  Indian  life,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  child 
into  school  before  he  receives  this  instruction  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  The  child  must  receive  the  love  and  sympathv 
which  are  his  due  from  his  teachers,  or  the  efforts  toward  his  civilization  will 
prove  a  failure. 

Supt.  Thomas  H.  Breen,  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  said  that  no  legislation  is  needed  to 
secure  attendance  on  reservation  schools  or  nonreservation  schools  in  the  same 
State  or  Territory,  but  in  many  instances  agency  employees  are  unwilling  to  send 
children  out  of  the  State  to  school,  and  some  are  opposed  to  the  education  of  Indian 
children  at  all.  To  send  children  from  a  high,  dry  climate  to  schools  in  the  East 
is  a  hardship  because  of  the  danger  to  their  health. 

Supt.  Ralph  P.  Collins,  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  said  that  as  children  in  school  can 
not  receive  the  love  bestowed  by  parents  to  their  children,  and  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  development,  even  if  the  parent  be  uneducated  or  uncivilized, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  school  life  they  should  be  with  their  parents  as  much 
as  possible. 

Supervisors  F.  M.  Conser  and  R.  C.  Bauer  agreed  in  holding  that  the  compulsorv 
school  law  extending  from  the  day  scliool  to  the  nonreservation  school  is  needed, 
but  that  compulsion  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  persuasion  had  failed. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla.,  believed  that  when  the  compulsory  law  is 
completely  enforced  in  reservation  schools,  there  will  be  no  trouble  m  sending  the 
children  to  training  schools,  for  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  necessary  advance- 
ment they  will  go  to  the  training  schools  in  spite  of  their  parents. 

Superintendent  Nardin  closed  the  discussion  with  the  following  words:  "We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  greatly  influenced  against  placing  little  children 
in  the  schools  on  the  ground  that  they  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  care  and  love 
which  only  parents  can  give.  It  is  a  fact  that  Indian  parents  and  grandparents 
do  fear  this,  and  it  is  shown  by  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  bring  gifts  to  their 
<ihildren  while  in  school  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  its  influence  in  stealing 
Away  their  affections. 
*'  The  fact  that  Indians  become  opposed  to  schools  on  account  of  having  received 
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allotments  and  imagining  themselves  citizens  of  the  United  States,  indepoident 
of  agency  laws,  is  the  very  best  of  evidence  that  compulse^  school  laws  are 
necessary." 

2bpic.— **  How  shall  the  educated  Indian  be  held  free  from  and  above  the  d^;rad- 
ing  influences  of  camp  life?  " 

PAPER  BT  SUPT.  E.  A.  ALLEN,  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  HEX. 

I  have  not  spent  a  great  manv  years  in  the  Indian  service,  but  years  enough  to 
have  gone  into  the  Indian  hovel  and  taken  by  the  hand  a  child,  lead  him  from  a 
life  almost  destitute  of  joy,  because  there  is  small  capacity  for  enjoyment,  com- 
paratively free  from  all  suffering  except  physical  pain— in  short,  a  condition  more 
nearly  approaching  vegetation  than  life— to  an  institution  that  in  a  few  years 
gave  him  a  faint  knowledge  of  the  civilization  that  is  the  glory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  of  the  nineteenth  centur  v,  and  then  havQ  seen  him  thrust  back  into  his  old 
environment.  We  have  extended  his  horizon,  have  taught  him  what  Qod  contem- 
plated as  the  destiny  of  His  creatures,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  agony  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  place  for  him.  Every  year  this  sin  is  being  committed 
in  numerous  instances  by  extremely  conscientious  people. 

In  many  cases  the  work,  however  faithfully  performed,  were  better  left  undone. 
We  indignantly  deny,  and  properly,  too.  the  assertion  so  often  made  that  the  edu- 
cated Indian  always  immediately  unlearns  all  the  schools  have  taught  him  when 
he  returns  to  his  home,  but  this  notion  has  not  gained  currency  among  the  people 
without  some  facts  to  sustain  it.  I  have  seen  a  graduate  from  a  leading  institu- 
tion who  has  traveled  and  talked  for  total  abstinence  in  the  New  England  States 
become  beastly  drunk  on  his  first  day  home.  You  will  say  he  was  weak.  He 
was,  and  so  are  all  his  brethren.  The  race  has  left  little  strength  of  body  or  char- 
acter. It  must  be  regenerated  or  perish.  The  Indian  is  doomed,  and  we  must 
save  what  is  best  there  or  all  is  lost.  To  keep  young  men  away  from  the  deb|tBmg 
influence  of  the  saloon  two  methods  are  used— the  training  of  the  boy  to  higher 
aspiration  and  the  banishment  of  the  saloon.  The  same  methods  obtain  in  our 
problem.  We  must  put  something  better  into  the  aims  of  the  young  Indian,  and 
we  must  end  the  existence  of  the  regervation  and  its  camps.  The  youth  must  be 
brought  into  and  kept  in  our  civilization,  unless  our  civilization  is  taken  to  him. 
In  many  instances  in  our  Eastern  and  Central  States  bodies  of  Indians  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  good  class  of  white  settlers. ,  In  those  communities  the  debasing 
camp  life  is  ending,  as  the  copper  hue  that  our  geographies  and  histories  tell  ns<» 
is  fading,  and  the  brown  eyes  change  to  blue,  and  the  hair,  black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  is  dyed  a  brown,  golden,  or  even  red.  You  do  not  need  to  inquire  how  to 
keep  an  educated  Wyandotte  away  from  the  camp,  for  there  is  no  camp.  The 
work  there  is  accomplished,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  Gk)vemment  may 
well  count  the  task  completed.  They  are  Indians  now  only  by  tradition,  and  in 
many  of  the  essentials  are  our  equals. 

But  there  seems  an  almost  hopeless  task  before  us  in  the  less-favored  regions  of 
the  far  West.  A  leading  memoer  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  a 
conversation  with  me  once,  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  his  hand,  said:  "I 
helped  to  locate  these  Indians.  I  was  a  stranger  then,  out  have  since  learned 
how  much  of  glory  there  was  in  the  achievement.  One  band  is  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  snowed  in  all  winter  and  have  killing  frosts  till  July: 
another  where  there  is  a  flue  irrigating  stream  running  by,  but  owned  by  dear 
white  friends,  who  would  not  allow  an  Indian  a  drink,  even,  if  they  could  help 
it,  and  do  not  allow  a  drop  for  irrigation;  and  still  another  band  where  there  is 
no  water  from  heaven  or  in  the  earth  and  water  for  domestic  use  is  carried  5 
miles.  One  tribe  is  nicely  placed  and  has  water  and  vineyards  and  homes  occn- 
pied  for  generations;  but  an  ex-governor  of  California  came  and  saw  and  coveted, 
and  between  him  and  a  purchased  judge  and  an  indolent  and  incapable  aj^nt  and 
an  indifferent  Government  they  are  to  be  ousted.  All  the  Mission  Indians  are 
ready  for  civilization,  but  we  will  not  allow  them  to  be  civilized.  They  are 
crowded  from  every  foot  that  will  grow  a  tree  or  pasture  a  sheep.  The  debasing 
influence  of  camp  life  and  camp  life  itself  can  be  eliminated  there  in  flve  years  by 
the  exercise,  not  of  any  self-satisfying  quality  called  benevolence,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  common  honesty.  Who  of  you  who  have  visited  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  or  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  reservations  of  Oklahoma,  or  the  Mojave, 
Yuma,  and  Apache  reservations  of  Arizona,  can  hope  to  see  camp  life  abolished? 
Who  of  you  placed  there  without  a  salary  on  a  quarter  section  could  do  better? 
You  might  finish  all  the  courses  in  all  the  polytechnic  schools  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  you  would  in  a  year  have  to  clothe  yourself  in  a  Navajo  blanket. 
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Shall  we  send  the  educated  Indian  there?  As  well  point  him  the  direct  road  to 
the  Inferno.  If  Haskell  and  Carlisle  have  no  place  else  in  the  world  to  place  him, 
let  him  die  a  tme  child  of  the  desert,  inured  to  its  hardships  and  knowing  nothing 
else.  But  they  can  do  something  for  him.  There  is  a  place  for  him  in  our  civih- 
zation;  you  tell  him  so  repeatedly  and  truthfully.  Send  him  back?  Bather,  if  I 
had  no  other  place  for  him,  would  I  keep  him  a  pupil  till  his  tottering  footsteps 
lead  him  to  the  grave.  Then  I  would  know  that  I  had  given  him  some  light  and 
had  not  allowed  it  to  go  out,  leaving  him  in  the  blackness  of  a  starless  night,  with 
no  hope  of  a  morning.  Shall  we  transfer  him  from  reservation  schools  in  a  dry 
climate  to  the  lower  altitude  of  Carlisle,  Hampton,  Lincoln,  and  Haskell?  Yes. 
There  are  heights  that  are  not  of  land.  After  mv  eyes  are  opened  to  civilization 
I  had  infinitely  rather  die  in  sight  of  it  than  live  for  ages  a  living  death.*' 

To  snm  up,  then,  keep  him  above  and  free  from  the  debasing  influences  of 
the  camp  by  keeping  him  away  from  it.  There  is  no  other  way.  If  yon 
have  in  your  charge,  away  from  camp  life,  such  an  one,  use  all  the  authority 
and,  where  that  ends,  all  the  cunning  you  possess  to  prevent  his  return.  Send 
some  one  else  a  s  amissionary  to  the  tribe  to  elevate  the  old.  The  school  boy  or  girl 
can  not  do  it.  The  down-pull  of  a  tribe  is  greater,  vastly,  than  the  uplift  of  a  few 
unassisted  boys  and  girls.  The  old  Indians  are  not  worth  the  martyrdom  of  the 
young.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  foregoing  to  intimate  that  work  on  reservations  is 
wasted.  No  matter  how  i)oorly  those  who  direct  your  effort  x>erform  their  task, 
the  Father  will  not  allow  one  consecrated,  earnest  blow  struck  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  this  people  to  go  to  waste.  You  can  work  to  remove  the  camp  where  it 
is  possible,  while  our  friends  in  enlightened  communities  can  labor  to  hold  all 
they  secure.  May  the  day  speedily  come  when  events  xshaU  have  answered  the 
ouestion  put  to  us  to-day  hi  a  completely  satisfactory  manner,  and  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  do  nothing  from  selfishness  to  cause  its  delay. 

DISCUSSION. 

Superintendent  Collins  said  that  the  children  return  from  school  and  beg  for 
work,  but  can  not  get  it,  and  they  have  nothing  to  work  with.  Their  ponies  are 
not  fit  for  work,  ana  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  except  to  return  to  camp  life. 
The  real  solution  is  to  give  work  to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  by  wnich  a 
living  can  be  earned,  and  the  Department  should  provide  the  means. 

Superintendent  Locke  considered  it  the  dutv  of  all  employees,  from  the  Com- 
missioner down,  to  look  after  the  returned  students  and  to  procure  employment 
for  them.  He  had  found  that  the  month  or  two  at  home  during  vacation  were 
detrimental  to  the  children.  Children  can  be  fitted  for  practical  business  in  reser- 
vation schools,  and  the  purpose  of  sending  them  away  is  to  give  them  a  wider  field 
for  observation. 

Superintendent  Breen  thought  that  the  industrial  feature  in  the  education  of 
the  Indian  should  be  very  much  more  prominent  than  the  literary  and  they 
should  be  taught  that  labor  is  not  degrading.  They  should  depend  upon  their 
own  resources  and  not  upon  any  claim  on  the  Government. 

Superintendent  Viets  stated  that  the  Indians  about  Cheyenne  were  ready  to  do 
any  kind  of  honest  work  for  the  pay. 

Superintendent  Heys  said  that  the  Indians  do  not  return  from  nonreservation 
schools  feeling  too  good  for  work,  and  he  considers  the  present  system  a  success 
with  the  girls,  but  not  with  the  boys.  The  Government  should  find  employment 
for  all  educated  boys  for  five  years.  The  large  boys  should  be  comx>elled  to  work 
all  day.    Pupils  often  go  to  school  to  get  rid  of  working. 

Supt.  H.  J.  Curtis,  Ouray,  Utah,  agreed  with  Superintendent  Allen  in  thinking 
the  only  way  to  keep  Indians  from  mfiuence  of  camp  life  is  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  reservations. 

Superintendent  Harris  said  that  the  traits  of  the  Indians  should  be  studied,  so 
that  there  would  be  less  misunderstanding  between  the  whites  and  Indians. 
Their  code  of  ethics  is  very  different  from  ours.  We  buy  and  sell  land;  they  bujr 
and  sell  the  occupancy  of  land,  the  land  being  inalienable.  Give  the  Indian  pupil 
einployment  and  help  him  make  a  home  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  reservation. 
Sux)erintendent  Neal  believes  that  the  Government  should  provide  work  for  the 
Indians,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  at  work. 

Superintendent  Peairs  stated  that  no  graduate  from  Haskell  had  ever  gone  back 
to  the  blanket.  There  should  not  be  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States. 
Give  the  Indian  a  thorough  education  and  place  him  among  white  people,  and  the 
question  is  solved. 

Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw  stated  that  over  70  per  cent  of  returned  stu- 
dents are  making  good  records  and  less  than  15  per  cent  are  failures. 
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Topic.-^**  How  shall  the  eyening  study  hour  be  most  profitably  spent?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Superintendent  Neal.  The  speaker  divided  his  subject  into  two 
heads:  First,  the  necessity  for  some  educational  exercises  in  the  evening  for  all 
grades;  and,  second,  the  nature  of  the  exercises. 

Under  the  first  head  he  defined  an  educational  exercise  as  being  either  physical 
or  mental,  something  that  would  strengthen  not  only  the  memory,  jndgmait, 
reason,  will,  but  also  the  body;  in  general,  something  that  would  improve  the 
whole  being  of  the  child. 

Under  the  second  head — the  nature  of  the  exercises— the  work  is  divided  into 
three  grades,  primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The  exercisee  for  the  primary 
grades  should  not  be  more  than  one-half  hour  in  length  and  should  be  in  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  teacher  or  matron.  They  may  consist  of  plays.  English  tallo, 
picture  lessons,  marching,  and  singiuj?.  The  exercises  for  the  intermediate  grades 
may  consist  of  drawing,  studying  fifteen  minutes,  plays,  questions  and  answOTS, 
and  other  general  exercises.  For  the  advanced  grades  story  reading  and  telling, 
rapid  calculations,  a  properly  managed  debating  club,  experiments,  conversatioD, 
etc.,  may  be  profitably  employed.  There  should  be  one  general  session  in  which 
the  superintendent  takes  charge.  In  this  way  he  will  keep  in  touch  with  his  pnpfls. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  have  different  teachers  take  charge  of  the  exercises  for 
Friday  evening,  having  literary  exercises  from  one  or  two  rooms  each  Friday 
evening.  These  may  consist  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  previous  week,  and 
may  not  be  too  burdensome  upon  any  one  teacher.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
larger  boys  and  girls  should  be  brought  together  for  a  social  time,  and  shoold  be 
allowed  to  play,  march,  dance,  and  have  a  general  good  time,  the  employees  joining 
in  as  far  as  possible.  On  Sunday  evening  some  Bible  reading,  repeating  golden 
texts,  and  general  religious  exercises  should  be  held.  Superintendent  Locke 
thought  if  we  have  met  together  to  sing  or  teach  the  children  to  sing,  it  is  a  study 
hour  and  everything  we  do  should  be  with  the  purpose  of  uplifting  the  children. 
If  the  school  has  a  band,  it  should  be  allowed  time  in  which  to  practice.  Tba 
smaller  children  should  go  to  bed,  but  it  would  be  well  one  evening  in  the  week 
for  all  the  children  to  meet  in  general  session. 

Supervisor  Conser  told  of  how  the  evening  hour  was  spent  in  one  of  the  schools 
he  visited.  The  smaller  children  went  to  hm,  and  the  band  boys  met  in  the  band 
room  for  practice.  The  older  pupils  are  granted  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  school- 
room for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  studying. 

In  reservation  schools,  where  all  are  practically  in  the  primary  grades,  the  exer- 
cises would  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  different  manner.  In  these  schools  garnet) 
marches,  and  singing  may  be  introduced. 

In  some  schools  the  matron  gives  the  girls  a  talk  after  the  evening  exeroiaes  are 
over,  while  the  superintendent  reads  or  tells  a  story  to  the  boys. 

Supt.  C.  H.  Asbury,  Yakima,  Wash.,  thought  the  exercises  should  be  conducted 
according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  tbe  warm  weather  games  and  exercises  could 
be  arranged  for  outside.  As  a  general  rule  if  no  si)ecial  evening  exercisee  are 
held,  the  pupils  will  find  employment  for  themselves,  which  may  not  be  desirable. 
Telling  and  reading  stories  is  very  beneficial,  especially  if  theimpils  can  be  induced 
to  read  these  stories  for  themselves.  One  evening  in  the  week  can  be  profitably 
spent  in  relating  or  reading  of  current  events.  Elections  on  a  small  scale  will  gire 
the  children  an  idea  of  how  our  nation  is  conducted. 

Mr.  Bion  S.  Hutchins.  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  told  how  eveninisrs  are  spent  at  Fort 
Shaw.  Saturday  evening  is  devoted  to  singing.  Friday  evening  the  cnildren  may 
attend  either  a  literary  society  or  go  to  the  reading  room.  Two  evenings  in  the 
week  each  company  ^oes  to  the  teacher  for  drill  in  music,  and  two  evenings  are 
spent  in  the  gymnasium. 

Supt.  Q.  V.  Goshom,  Uintah,  Utah,  said  the  study  hour  should  be  for  somethiiig 
better  than  the  keeping  children  out  of  mischief.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  tiie 
children  read  to  the  pupils  of  other  rooms. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Stoops,  prmcipal  teacher,  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  thought  it  a  good  idea 
to  have  the  children  sing  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  go  to  the  schoolroom,  where 
the  teacher  may  tell  them  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  The  teacher  should  not 
be  obliged  to  take  charge  of  all  the  evening  exercises,  but  should  have  some  time 
in  which  to  prepare  something  new. 

Superintendent  Curtis  was  not  in  favor  of  the  study  hour,  but  thought  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  for  themselves. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Frye,  teacher.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  said:  '*In  our  school  each 
teacher  is  in  charge  two  evenings  in  the  week.  Monday,  current  events  are  dis- 
cussed; Tuesday,  music  is  taught;  Wednesday  evening  is  spent  in  reading  aload, 
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both  by  the  teacher  and  older  pupils;  Thursday  is  game  night  and  a  social eyening; 
Friday  is  devoted  to  literary  work;  Saturday  evening  the  older  pupils  go  to  the 
reading:  room." 

Superintendent  Breen  was  in  favor  of  having  a  reading  room  in  each  school. 
He  also  favored  dividing  the  work  so  that  each  teacher  would  have  time  for  indi- 
vidual study. 

Mrs.  Philena  E.  Johnson,  Chilocco,  Okla.,  thought  that  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  study  by  themselves  in  their  own  rooms.  Our  educational  training  is  of 
little  value  if  we  can  not  form  in  the  Indian  pupils  the  habit  of  independent  study. 

Superintendent  Viets  said  all  the  pupils  and  employees  should  assemble  in  the 
erening:  tar  fifteen  minutes  f  orgeneral  exercises.  Afterwards  the  band  boys  go  to 
the  band  room  for  practice.  The  smaller  pupils  are  put  in  the  care  of  a  matron, 
while  the  older  pupUs  go  to  the  reading  room  for  fifteen  minutes'  study.  In  a  well- 
lighted  room  sewing  or  manual  training  may  be  taught. 

Miss  Susan  E.  McKeon,  principal  teacher,  Osage,  Okla.,  suggested  that  the  older 
boys  cotdd  remain  in  the  schoolroom  to  draw  on  the  blackboard. 

Supervisor  Rakestraw  said  that  in  one  school  the  evenings  were  employed  in 
making  different  articles  for  the  decoration  of  their  dormitories  and  in  making 
gifts  for  the  other  pupils. 

Miss  Emma  V.  Haines,  teacher,  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  thought  sixty  minutes 
a  little  too  long;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  would  be  long  enough.  The  first  fifteen 
minutes  can  1^  spent  in  talking  on  some  topic  and  talking  with  the  children;  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  can  be  devoted  to  studying,  and  after  that  some  rapid  calcu- 
lations in  number  work  will  wake  the  children  up  and  train  them  to  think  quickly 
and  accurately.  A  nice  story  may  be  read,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
school  journals,  or  a  small  book  may  be  read  through  in  a  tew  eveninss.  Fifteen 
minutes  may  be  profitably  spent  in  talking  on  manners  or  hygiene  and  a  few  min- 
utes may  be  devoted  to  interestmg  experiments  or  current  events. 

Topic.— "The  appointment  of  teachers;  transfers  and  promotions." 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Superintendent  Asbury,  as  follows: 

Assignment  of  teachers.— As  to  the  original  assignment  of  teachers,  very  little 
ean  be  said,  as  they  are  appointed  to  their  respective  positions  by  the  officials  in 
power.  However,  this  appointment  should  be  made  with  reference  to  their  abil- 
ity to  fill  the  position,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  this  fitness  before  they  are 
tried. 

Transfers.— Employees  sometimes  request  transfers  on  account  of  health  and 
climate,  and  these  are  legitimate  reasons  if  they  have  given  satisfactory  service  in 
a  positioB.  The  practice  of  transferring  employees  simply  to  satisfy  some  peculiar 
wnim  is  folly,  and  a  principle  which  no  business  firm  would  tolerate.  Oftentimes 
emplovees  are  responsible  for  discord.  If  they  have  given  satisfactory  service,  and 
the  only  fault  is  a  difference  of  disposition  between  the  employee  and  superintend- 
ent, they  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  trying  some  other  school. 

Promotions.— As  to  promotions,  it  has  been  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service,  and 
should  be  the  policy  of  every  well-reg^ated  institution  to  promote  employees  for 
merit.  Sometimes  promotions  are  made  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  salary, 
without  regard  for  the  employee's  fitness  for  the  position. 

Superintendent  Pierce  said  a  superintendent  is  at  fault  for  recommending  the 
transfer  of  a  good  employee  simply  because  he  does  not  suit  him.  Superintend- 
ents should  be  more  careful  in  making  their  efficiency  reports.  They  sometimes 
dislike  to  send  in  a  deficiency  report  because  the  employee  in  question  has  infiu- 
ence  with  the  Indian  Office.  The  superintendent  should  be  willing  to  stand  by 
whatever  report  he  has  made.  Most  superintendents  and  principsu  teachers  are 
competent  to  judge  of  an  employee's  fitness  for  the  position  he  holds. 

Superintendent  Locke  said  an  efficiency  report  may  state  that  an  employee  is 
exceUent  in  all  points  but  one.  If  a  superintendent  bears  with  such  an  employee 
and  fails  to  get  along,  I  believe  he  is  justified  in  turning  him  over  to  some  one 
else. 

Supt.  J.  E.  Boss,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  thought  efficiency  reports  should  be  sent  in 
every  quarter.  Then  there  would  be  less  danger  of  a  superintendent's  having  to 
repudiate  what  he  said  in  a  former  report.  Officials  who  visit  the  schools  should 
discourage  the  habit  of  fault-finding  in  employees.  When  an  employee  becomes 
disloyal,  a  transfer  is  justifiable. 

Supt.  F.  F.  Avery,  Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  said:  **  Inability  to  get  along  in  a  school 
is  not  sufficient  reason  for  transfer.    As  a  rule,  the  employee  passes  on,  and  gives 
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trouble  wherever  he  goes.  I  am  not  willing  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  an 
employee  whom  I  am  not  willing  to  keep.*' 

Supervisor  Bauer  said:  *'A8  an  inspecting  officer,  I  have  seen  emplo^rees  who 
did  not  do  satisfactory  work  in  one  school,  who  are  at  present  giving  satisfaction 
in  some  other  school." 

Superintendent  Allen  said  if  an  employee  does  not  possess  proper  qualifications, 
it  is  wrong  to  pass  him  on  to  some  other  school.  His  disqualifications  should  be 
made  known  to  the  Indian  Office,  audit  had  been  Sui>6rintendent  Allen's  practice 
to  recommend  his  dismissal  instead  of  transfer. 

Mr.  Hutchins  said:  '*  It  has  been  my  exx>erience  in  public-school  work  that  a 
change  of  teachers  is  beneficial,  and  I  believe  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  Gov- 
ernment schools." 

Supt.  Charles  F.  Pierce,  Oneida,  Wis.,  said:  **  The  Indians  are  naturally  sus- 
picious, and  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  injurious." 

2bpic.—'* Appointment  of  Indians  as  disciplinarians." 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Superintendent  Avery,  as  follows:  '*!  am  not  opposed  to  Indian 
employees,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  fill  their  positions,  but  one  position  which  an 
Indian  is  not  able  to  fill  is  that  of  disciplinarian. 

'^  A  disciplinarian  must  be  a  ffood  judge  of  human  nature,  capable  of  meeting 
any  emergency,  able  to  control  his  temper,  and  able  to  mete  out  justice.  The 
Indian's  sense  of  justice  is  governed  largely  by  his  friendships,  and  his  decisions 
are  apt  to  be  rendered  accordingly. 

"I  am  especially  opposed  to  Indians  as  disciplinarians  on  their  home  reser- 
vations." 

Superintendent  Locke  indorsed  Mr.  Avery. 

Supervisor  Bauer  said:  **  Probably  the  gentlemen  refer  to  Indians  who  are  not 
properly  educated." 

Superintendent  Pierce  said:  '*  I  believe  good  disciplinarians  are  bom,  not  made." 

Topic. — "Compulsory  school  law  for  the  Indian  service." 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  supervisor  day  school,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,aB 
follows: 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  Indian  service.  The  result 
of  not  having  compulsory  education  is  that,  in  places  where  we  might  have  schooli 
the  size  of  Carlisle  or  Haskell,  we  have  but  poorly  attended  day  schools.  The 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education.  In  nearly  every 
Indian  village  the  children  would  be  glad  to  go  to  school  were  it  not  for  the 
opjposition  of  their  i^orant  parents." 

Superintendent  Viets  inquired  as  to  whether  the  present  compulsory  school  law 
had  ever  been  enforced. 

Superintendent  Pierce  said:  *'  I  understand  that  it  is  a  regulation  and  not  a  law, 
and  1  have  been  advised  by  State  officers  not  to  try  to  enforce  it,  as  it  would  not 
be  sustained  by  the  courts." 

Surpervisor  Burton  said  on  those  reservations  where  rations  are  issued  com- 
pulsory education  can  be  secured  by  cutting  off  the  rations. 

Supervisor  Conser  said:  '*  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  Indian 
Office  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  not  tne  case.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  would  be  very  unwise  in  disobeying  law.  The  people 
who  have  the  power  to  make  this  regulation  a  law  are  the  Congressmen.  Com- 
pulsory education  on  the  reservations  can  be  enforced  more  easily  than  in  pueblos, 
because  the  agent  has  so  much  power  over  the  Indians  on  a  reservation." 

Supervisor  Burton  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter before  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Motion  seconded  by  Superintendent  Pierce. 

Superintendent  Pierce  offered  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  this  committee 
be  instructed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools. 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  motion  carried. 

Topic.— **  Educative  and  practical  value  of  industrial  training  in  the  Indian 
schools." 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Superintendent  Campbell,  who  said: 

**  The  mind  should  be  educated  with  the  hand. 

*'  Manual  training  is  of  practical  value  on  the  home  reservations. 
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'<  One  who  has  had  mannal  training,  although  he  is  not  fitted  for  any  special 
trade,  can  do  almost  anything  that  is  needed  in  that  line. 

"  The  idea  of  manual  training  is  not  so  mach  to  prepare  them  for  working  in  an 
Indian  school  as  for  earning  their  own  living. 

*'  Industrial  training  shoold  be  in  aocord^ce  with  the  work  that  they  will  find 
on  their  own  reeervations." 

Superintendent  Collins  said:  '*  In  working  with  Indian  boys,  I  have  found  that 
those  ^irho  have  been  trained  in  industrial  schools  are  more  efficient  and  better 
able  to  endure  hardship  than  those  who  have  not  had  a  similar  training. 

'*  The  pleasure  of  earning  money  is  a  great  stimulus  to  the  Indian  children.'' 

Su];>enntendentyiets  thought  wherever  the  Indian  has  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing somethinff ,  and  is  treated  with  respect,  he  is  a  good  worker. 

Superintendent  Boss  was  convinced  that  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
industrial  training  is  that  of  cultivating  the  habits  of  industry.  The  Indians  need 
encouragement  in  their  work. 

Supernitendent  Pierce  said:  *'  I  have  made  a  personal  investigation  showing  the 
records  of  returned  students  on  the  Oneida  Reservation.  Two  hundred  were  over 
20  years  of  age,  and  had  attended  large  schools.  Of  this  number  46  were  graded 
as  exceUent;  108  were  rated  as  good;  33  as  poor,  and  13  as  bad;  102  were  married 
and  living  on  allotments,  and  84  were  in  the  Qovemment  service,  drawing  salaries 
from  $d40  to  $900  per  year.  Of  those  who  were  rated  as  bad,  6  were  young  men 
who  "were  led  into  trouble.  I  believe  the  large  schools  should  pay  more  attention 
to  farming,  as  it  would  benefit  the  boys  on  their  own  reservations." 

Superintendent  Locke  said:  **  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  pupils  to  stay 
in  one  x>o6ition  too  long.    They  should  have  a  general  training.'* 

Tbpic— ''Methods  of  discipline  in  the  Indian  schools.-' 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hutchins  said:  *'  The  problem  of  discipline  is  not  simple,  but  intricate. 
Some  think  that  the  Indian  boys  should  never  be  whipped,  but  I  nave  found  often- 
times that  whij^ping  is  the  most  successful  method  of  punishing  the  smaller 
boys.  Some  object  to  the  lockup  as  placing  the  misdemeanor  in  the  category  of 
penal  offenses,  but  it  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  our  school.  It  is  discipline 
of  a  severe  character,  and  for  severe  offenses.  I  have  succeeded  in  enforcing 
punctuality  and  order  at  mealtime  by  depriving  the  children  of  their  meals.  Dis- 
ci^^ine,  if  possible,  should  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  wrongdoing. 

oupmnteudent  Nardin  thought  natural  punishments  should  be  used,  if  possible, 
but  discipline  must  be  maintained  at  any  event.  We  should  distinguish  oetween 
children  who  are  easily  influenced  and  molded  and  those  for  whom  reformatory 
methods  must  be  adopted. 

Sui)erintendent  Curtis  said:  "Use  moral  suasion;  have  long  talks  upon  morals; 
have  two  factions  in  your  school,  if  you  wish  to  fail  in  discipune." 

Superintendent  Boss  thought  every  employee  should  be  of  assistance  to  the 
disciplinarian.  While  corporal  punishment  is  sometimes  the  only  effectual 
method  for  punishing  the  smaller  pupils,  the  honor  of  the  older  pupils  should  be 
appealed  to  hefore  resorting  to  severe  measures. 

Supt.  F.  0.  Campbell,  Fort  Peck,  Mont,  said:  **  It  is  sometimes  effective  to  let 
the  pupils  know  that  you  are  aware  of  their  offense,  but  to  punish  them  rather 
by  your  silence  than  by  your  words." 

Superintendent  Pierce  said:  "  I  think  a  cast-iron  rule  does  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
eroedaUjr  in  the  case  of  corporal  punishment." 

Supervisor  Bauer  said:  **  I  believe  corporal  punishment  is  allowed  if  it  is  not 

Superintendent  Asbury  said:  **  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  successful  methods 
where  reformatory  discipline  was  necessary  is  solitary  confinement" 

To^ic—** Amusements  for  Indian  pupils  when  not  at  work  or  at  school."        /J 

DISCUSSION.  -1  -j 

Superintendent  Curtis  thought  it  necessary  to  r  call  childhood  days  in  order  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  needs  of  children,  who  must  be  studied  to  learn  their 
likings.  Amusements  are  more  important  in  an  Indian  school  than  among  white 
children,  for  the  school  with  the  former  is  both  school  and  home.  Out-of-door 
games  are  very  important,  and  athletics  should  receive  attention.  Beading  is 
sood  for  the  older  children.  Interest  is  the  key  to  success  and  the  game  the  key  to 
this  interest. 
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Snp^riotendent  Pierce  recommended  eyening  ont-of-door  exercises  tor  the  i 
mer  evenings  to  replace  stndy  hour.    Raising  of  flowers  would  prove  of  interest 
to  the  little  ones.    There  should  be  a  social  time  before  retiring. 

Superintendent  Neal  agreed  with  the  general  sentiment  that  amaaementB  are 
needed,  and  considered  them  a  source  of  discipline.  The  girls  at  his  school  tend 
their  own  gardens,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  them. 

Superintendent  Locke  refeired  to  the  band  and  baseball,  to  picnics,  etc.,  and 
said  that  when  proper  amu^^ements  are  afforded  no  runaways  occur. 

At  this  point  a  number  of  superintendents  recommended  interesting  games,  a 
list  of  which  is  given:  Jumping  a  small  bag  of  sand,  similar  to  rope  jnmping: 
taking  up  an  apple  with  the  teeth  from  a  pan  of  water;  getting  a  yennj  wito  ihd 
tongue  in  a  pan  of  flour;  stick  and  spool  game,  which  gives  excellent  driH  in 
counting  and  will  amuse  the  children  for  hours;  eating  an  apple  suspended  by  a 
string^two  boys  with  two  apples  run  a  race;  potato  race  in  or  out  of  doors. 

Toptc—"  Ornamentation  of  school  grounds." 

DISCUSSION. 

Superintendent  Ross  opened  the  discussion,  and  stated  that  the  superintendent 
should  oversee  the  school  grounds.  Endeavor  must  be  made  to  beautify  tbem,  by 
planting  trees,  roses,  and  shrubs  every  year.  He  told  how  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  grounds  about  Ctonoa  beautiful  and  home-like. 

Teachers,  matrons,  and  others  kept  flower  beds  and  window  gardens  at  his 
school.  The  ornammitation  of  the  grounds  kept  the  children  contented  and  hapgjf 
and  the  boys  assist  in  keeping  the  grounds  attractive. 

Supervisor  Conser  referred  to  Phenix  School  as  having  started  right,  and  having 
tropical  plants,  palms,  etc.    All  school  grounds  should  be  ornamented. 

Superintendent  Peirce  stated  that  well-kept  and  beautifully  ornamented  grounds 
have  a  good  moral  effect  not  only  upon  the  pupils,  but  upon  the  Indians  on  the 
reservations,  who  improve  their  gronnds  after  seeing  school  grounds  properly 
ornamented. 

ropic— "Social  life  of  an  Indian  school." 

DISCUSSION. 

Superintendent  Locke  considered  evil  speaking  and  jealousy  two  great  causes  d 
trouDle.  A  school  should  be  home  like  and  there  should  be  soSal  games  for 
employees. 

The  following  committee  to  act  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  in 
bringing  the  matter  of  a  compulsory  educational  law  before  Gongrefli  was 
appointed:  Supt  C.  F.  Peirce,  Oneida,  Wis.;  Supt  A.  H.  Viets, Saata  Fe,  N.  Max.; 
Supt.  C.  W.  Goodman,  Pawnee^  Okla. 

Tbpic— *'  Suppression  of  Indian  talk  in  schools." 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt.  K.  C.  Egbert,  Yainax.  Oreg.,  opened  discussion,  saying  l^iat  Indian  talk 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Rules  should  be  made  against  it.  and  when  <^iildrai 
have  spoken  in  Indian  language  they  should  repeat  it  in  En^^ish. 

Supervisor  Conser  had  heard  Indian  talk  in  many  schools,  and  thought  it  should 
be  prohibited.  Teachers  should  not  talk  it  in  the  schoolrocHns,  and  mottilon 
should  be  appointed  to  re];)ort  pupils'  violations  of  such  regulations. 

Superintendent  Egbert  thought  the  children  might  be  pud  for  speaking  Knglish. 

Mr.  Frank  Eyselka,  clerk.  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  thought  the  children  shoold  not  bt 
made  ashamed  of  their  own  language.  He  recommended  the  method  used  at  Fort 
Lewis— that  of  moral  'suasion.    It  had  proved  suocessf  ul. 

Superintendent  Curtis  thought  Indian  talk  should  be  stopped  even  if  punishment 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  children  can  not  talk  Engfish,  they  can  not  undflr- 
stand  their  lessons. 

Supervisor  Burton  thought  reason  should  be  used.  Teacher  shoold  not  speak 
Indian. 

Supervisor  Conser  thought  that  a  teacher  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Indiaa 
language,  for  it  is  a  great  help  in  their  woric 

Supmntendent  Asbnrv  thought  that  the  advancement  of  the  lodiaa  depends 
largely  npon  their  spealdng  Ensdish.  Had  let  Indian  talkers  go  without  a  mei], 
but  did  not  punish  the  children  for  speaking  Indian  occasionally. 
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Superintendent  Locke  had  organized  100  boys  into  three  companies,  and  they  had 
reported  Indian  talkers,  who  had  been  corrected,  bnt  not  punished. 

Superintendent  Cnrtis  had  learned  one  Indian  langnage  and  found  that  it  aided 
him  m  graining  influence  over  the  old  Indians,  as  it  pleased  them. 

Topic. — "Care  of  school  property;  how  secured." 

DISCUSSION. 

Sapervisor  Burton  thought  that  the  condition  of  school  property  should  improve 
aU  tne  time.  Children  in  day  schools  do  not  injure  school  property,  but  in  board- 
ing: schools  they  do. 

Superintendent  Locke  held  employees  responsible  for  the  propert^r  in  their  rooms, 
and  they  are  expected  to  keep  the  children  from  marring  it  wnen  in  their  charge. 

Sni>erintendent  Curtis  takes  an  inventory  twice  a  year,  and  holds  employees 
responsible  for  missing  or  injured  property  in  their  charge. 

Topic. — **  Organization  of  classes  in  cooking,  carpentry,  etc." 

DISCUSSION. 

Saperintendent  Nardin  said  that  these  classes  should  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
as  follows:  1.  Large  pupils,  apprentices;  2.  Medium-sized  pupils,  drculatmg 
gxonp;  8.  Small  pupils,  helpers.  Apprentices  should  remain  at  one  kind  of  work 
until  they  learn  tneir  trade.  Absurd  to  pass  them  round  to  other  work  every  fort- 
night. Care  in  selecting  pupils  for  this  work  should  be  taken.  Circulating  chil- 
dren should  be  put  for  short  times  upon  the  diJBterent  kinds  of  work. 

Superintendent  Asbury  said  that  carpenter*s  apprentices  should  remain  for  two 
years. 

Sai)erintendent  Locke  selects  six  boys  to  learn  harness  making,  and  they  remain 
at  that  work  until  it  is  learned. 

Superintendent  Curtis  inquired  if  dally  details  were  meant  for  circulating  group. 

Superintendent  Nardin  considered  monthly  details  better. 

Sui)ervisor  Conser  thought  bovs  ought  to  be  taught  cooking. 

Sui)ervi8or  Burton  recommended  teaching  the  boys  carpentry,  as  it  is  of  use  to 
them  when  they  return  to  the  reservation. 


MATRONS'  SECTION. 

2V>ptc.— '*  How  can  domestic  science  be  taught  on  the  reservations?  " 

There  was  full  discussion  fr<»n  nonreservation  as  well  as  from  reservation  repre- 
sentatives. The  general  opinion  was  that  all  the  branches  of  domestic  science 
should  be  simplified  and  taught  systematically  by  an  experienced  or  trained 
teacher,  the  teacher  at  all  times  remembering  the  home  surroundings  of  her 
pupils  and  suiting  all  instruction  to  their  peculiar  needs. 

Topic—'*  What  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  food?" 

DISCUSSION. 

It  was  stated  that  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  the  food  properly 
because  the  stoves  were  so  poor.  Notes  on  the  different  kmds  of  food  were  pre- 
sented and  their  value  discussed. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Peairs,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  suggested  that,  i^nce  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  institute  were  so  helpful,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  hold  the  round 
table  during  the  year,  by  some  system  of  correspondence,  for  the  exchanging  of 
bills  of  fare,  and  results  of  different  ways  of  cooking. 

The  chairman.  Miss  Blanchard,  told  of  the  admirable  plan  they  have  at  the  Crow 
Creek  sdiool.  South  Dakota.  The  girls  are  x>ermitted  to  give  tea  parties.  They 
prepare  all  the  food  and  are  permitted  to  invite  the  guests  and  do  the  entertaining 
memaelves. 

The  subiect  of  preparing  food  for  sick  pupils  was  then  discussed,  and  after  iStx» 
usual  announcement  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Monday,  July  25. 

Topic.— *<  How  can  domestic  work  be  arranged  to  make  it  less  laborious?  " 

It  was  stated  that  in  some  schods  the  boys  and  girls  work  together  in  the 
laimdry. 
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Topic.— ''InstractioB  in  cooking  and  baking.'* 

Miss  Hannah  Rasp,  cook  at  Grand  River,  N.  Dak.,  gave  an  acconnt  of  her  pkn 
of  having  the  making  and  baking  of  bread  and  cake  and  pie  done  hy  the  giris 
in  rotation,  and  of  permitting  them  to  have  a  party  twice  a  month.  The  difCereBt 
ways  of  making  yeast  were  then  discussed. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Narden,  matron  at  Warm  Springs,  Greg.,  told  of  various  ways  of 
making  palatable  dishes  from  hominy,  nee,  and  beans,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Roes, 
matron,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  gave  the  receipt  for  making  a  dish  of  rice  or  hominy  and 
beef  fat  tiiat  they  found  very  good. 

Bill  of  fare  for  ten  children  for  one  loeek  prepared  from  such  rations  as  are  pro- 
vided hy  the  Chyvemment. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast, — Rolled  oats,  bread,  eggs,  cookies,  and  coffee. 

Dinner.— Beet  boiled,  ];)otatoes  boiled,  onions  sliced,  bread,  apples,  water,  and 
milk. 
Supper. — Cold  meat,  bread,  dried-peach  sauce,  gingerbread,  and  tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast— Bash,  bread,  cookies,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Meat  pie,  hominy,  pickled  beets,  com  bread,  wheat  bread,  milk,  and 
water. 
Supper. — Fried  potatoes,  bread,  apple  sauce,  cookies,  tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Bacon,  baked  potatoes,  bread,  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — Soup,  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  com  bread,  wheat  bread,  pickles,  water, 
and  milk. 
Supper.— Cold  meat,  rice  croquettes,  spice  cake,  prune  sauce,  bread,  and  tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Resale  of  beef,  toast,  bread,  cookies,  and  coffee. 
Dinner.— Beefsteak,  boiled  potatoes,  sliced  onions,  bread,  rice  pudding,  milk, 
and  water. 
/Slipper.— Peach  rolls,  scalloped  potatoes,  pickles,  bread,  cookies,  and  tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Potatoes  warmed  in  milk,  cold  meat,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Bacon  and  beans,  cold  meat,  sliced  onions,  bread,  milk,  water. 
/Supper.— Baked  potatoes,  cracked  wheat,  baking-powder  biscuit,  simp,  tea. 

SATURDAY. 

BreaA/a«^.— Beef  stew,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  cookies,  coffee. 
Dinner.— Rice,  turnips,  com  bread,  boiled  meat,  wheat  bread,  pickles,  water, 
milk. 
/Supper.— Rolls,  cold  meat,  spice  cake,  peach  sauce,  tea, 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast.— BtoWed  oats,  hash,  bread,  cookies,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  bread,  pie,  water,  mUk. 

Supper. — Cold  meat,  rolls,  prune  sauce,  cake,  tea. 

Subsistence  supplies. 

Oats,rolled pounds..    4 


Applee,dried poimds..    8 

Apples,  green do 1 

Bacon do 10 

Beans do 8 

Beef do....  66 

Coffee do 2 

Commeal d 7 

^»s dozens..    5 

Flour ];)oimds..  70 

Hominy do 4 


Onions peck.,    j 

Prunes,  dried pounds..    8 

Peaches,  dried do 7 

Potatoes bushels..  U 

Rice ^ pounda..    • 

Sugar do...-  12 

Sirup gallon..    1 

Tea pounds..    \ 

Wheat,  cracked do 2 
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Topic. — "  Best  method  of  teaching  family  cooking  in  the  schools,  and  poultry 
raising  and  dairy  work." 

Miss  Jennie  Qibb,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  stated  that  at  that  school  they  have  regn- 
lor  class  instruction  in  each  branch.  After  the  girls  in  the  cooking  class  haye  had 
t^ro  w^eeks*  exx>erience  they  give  a  dinner  to  the  teacher  and  snch  other  guests  as 
they  c£u:e  to  invite.  They  cook  the  dinner  in  the  school  kitchen  and  serve  it  in  the 
dining:  room  between  the  boors  for  regular  meals,  the  instruction  in  cooking 
being:  ^iven  by  the  school  cook  and  baker. 

Notes  on  poultry  raising  were  freely  exchanged,  and  it  was  stated  that  at  Crow 
Creek  several  hundred  hens  were  kept,  which  supply  all  the  eggs  that  were  needed. 
It  was  hoped  that  each  school  would  have  a  number  of  chickens,  as  having  a  num- 
ber of  fresh  eggs  ^ould  enable  the  teachers  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  making  a 
number  of  dishes  that  would  otherwise  be  imiK)ssible. 

It  was  stated  that  at  Crow  Creek  the  school  had  a  very  successful  dairy  and  30 
girls  had  been  taught  to  make  butter,  and  that  at  the  Hope  School  nearly  400 
pounds  of  butter  ht^  been  made  from  the  milk  of  two  cows  in  one  year  and  the 
pupils  had  milk  to  drink  every  day. 

The  subject  of  lunches  for  the  children  was  then  discussed,  and  it  was  thought 
wise  to  give  lunches  to  the  little  children  when  possible— the  kindergarten  teacher 
serving  her  classes  with  lunch  in  the  class  room  and  teaching  table  manners  and 
dining-room  work  as  part  of  the  programme. 

Topic, — '*The  matron  as  a  character  builder.'* 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Eleanor  £.  Bryan,  matron.  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.: 

*'  As  this  is  one  of  the  weightiest  subjects  we  have  had  under  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  claim  a  few  minutes  to  express  my  views  on  this  important  topic.  Some 
years  before  I  entered  the  service  I  thought  (as  the  majority  of  people  think  out- 
side the  Indian  work)  that  the  matron's  position  was  a  menial  one,  whose  sole  duty 
lay  in  keeping  her  building  in  order  ana  the  children  clean  and  disciplined,  ^ow 
there  is  a  higher  aim  in  this  great  field  of  labor,  and  to  this  I  would  raise  the  dig- 
nity of  matronhood  and  compare  it  favorably  with  that  of  motherhood.  There 
is  not  a  more  beautiful  thing  under  the  sun  than  the  love  of  an  intelligent  mother 
for  her  child.  Her  care  of  his  body  and  clothing  is  but  a  secondary  consideration 
in  comparison  to  her  solicitude  for  his  mental  and  moral  advancement.  With 
what  anxiety  and  interest  she  will  seek  to  implant  in  his  youthful  mind  those 
traits  of  character  which  will  make  him  an  upright,  honorable,  helpful,  and  happy 
citizen  of  our  land;  which  will  fit  him  to  live  well  the  life  which  is  his.  In  short, 
she  is,  or  should  be.  the  character  builder  of  her  child. 

**  So  it  is  with  the  matrons  of  our  Indian  Government  schools;  she  must  try  to 
accomplish  the  same  for  her  Indian  girls  and  boys  as  the  sweet  and  noble  mothers 
of  our  land  achieve  for  their  children.  When  a  little  child  at  the  tender  age  of  8 
or  4  years  is  taken  from  its  Indian  mother,  placed  within  a  boarding  school,  and 
kept  there  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  21.  if,  during  that  period,  he  has  been 
deprived  of  a  good  school-mother's  refining  influence  and  love,  he  has  necessarily 
missed  from  his  character  an  additional  force  he  should  have  known. 

"  Onr  school  mothers  (as  the  Indian  matrons  are  popularly  called)  mnst  be  the 
character  builders  of  their  children.    No  lower  aim  should  content  them. 

'*  If  this,  then,  is  to  be  the  mission  of  our  Indian  matron,  if  she  is  to  attain  this 
noblo  end.  if  she  is  to  become  the  mother  of  her  flock,  she  must  then  have  the 
mother's  lf>vo.  the  mother  s  never- failing  patience,  the  mother's  forbearance,  the 
mother's  kindliness  of  heart,  and  lastly,  the  mother's  responsibility  for  her  charge." 

.After  the  reading  of  the  paper  it  was  decided  that  as  the  IndiaDS  were  great  imi- 
tators, that  only  through  a  good  example  set  by  a  thoroughly  genuine,  loving. 
Christian  woman  could  their  characters  be  built  up,  and  that  in  many  instances 
the  matron  did  not  receive  the  credit  dne  her  in  her  exceedingly  difficult  position. 
It  wivs  suggested  that  the  forming  of  societies  and  circles  tor  charitable  work  had 

a  good  effect  and  had  been  found  of  great  use  in  many  schools. 

7o/>/e.v.— -**The  health  of  pupils;"  *'The  matron's  hour." 

Different  plans  for  the  evenina:  hour  were  discussed,  and  many  of  the  matrons 
gave  their  experience  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  it  should  l)e  8i)ent.  The  subjects 
of  l)edmaking.  and  dormitory  work,  and  the  clothing  of  the  pupils  were  also  dis 
cussed  as  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  the  wish  expressed  that  ready- 
made  underclothing  would  be  furnished  for  both  winter  and  summer  wear. 

9735 3 
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TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

Topic,^**  Should  Indian  boys  be  tanght  to  make  a  living  at  home  or  not?^ 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  advocated  the  plan  of  educating  Indian  children 
away  from  the  reservation  and  keeping  them  away  by  helping  them  to  employ- 
ment among  the  whites  when  their  school  days  are  over. 

Topic, — *' Nature  study.*' 

Study  of  weather  records  was  recommended;  also  the  planting  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  in  the  schoolroom  and  garden,  making  a  careful  study  of  their  character- 
istics, etc.  Teachers  were  urged  to  teach  kindness  to  animals  and  birds  in  connec- 
tion with  nature  study  by  studying  the  habits  of  birds,  rabbits,  squirrels,  toad». 
frogs,  etc. 

Topic,—''  How  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  retarding  diffidence  that  increasei 
with  age  in  the  average  Indian  pupil." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  pupils  well  trained  in  the  kindergarten 
gave  little  trouble  through  diffidence,  and  that  sympathy  with  the  child  througfa 
all  grades  is  essential  to  get  him  to  do  his  best. 

Topic— ''How  to  create  confidence  in  pupils  so  as  to  speak  naturally  and 
enunciate  distinctly.'* 

Many  devices  were  suggested  and  phonic  drill  in  all  grades  was  emphasized  a& 
necessary  to  secure  distmct  utterance.  Sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil  is 
essential. 

Topic, — **  Discipline  in  the  class  room." 

Great  importance  was  placed  upon  self-control,  and  the  teacher  should  come 
before  her  class  rested  and  enthnsiastia 

Tbptc.-—'* Profitable  and  interesting  evening  work." 

A  great  diversity  in  treating  the  evening  hour  was  shown,  and  many  sugges- 
tions were  made  as  to  physical  culture,  marching,  studying,  singing,  reading, 
story  telling,  etc. 

ropic.-—**  Physical  culture." 

The  importance  of  physical  culture  for  the  Indians  was  emphasized  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  health,  but  because  it  helps  in  discipline  and  gives  the  chil- 
dren more  self-respect.  Five  or  ten  minutes  every  session  should  be  given  to 
breathing  exercises  and  systematic  drill,  during  which  time  the  windows  should 
be  open. 

Topic. — '*  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  language  to  facilitate  the  speak- 
ing of  English  among  Indian  pupils?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Nardin,  Warmspring,  Or^.,  who  urged  the  impOTtance 
of  teaching  the  vocabulary  the  children  need  in  their  industrial  work. 

Miss  Bourassa  recommended  nature  study  as  a  great  help  in  enabling  childreo 
to  overcome  their  shyness  and  engage  in  conversation,  as  they  are  very  fond  of 
bringing  in  flowers,  bugs,  tadpoles,  etc..  and  telling  what  they  could  find  out 
concerning  them. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Prey.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. .  gave  her  strong  indorsement  to 
reproduction  stories  as  a  means  of  acquiring  fluency  in  English.  Letter  writing 
had  been  found  very  helpful  by  many  teachers. 

Topic.—"  In  what  ways  may  a  day-school  teacher  become  more  efficient  as  a 
civilizing  influence?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Opened  by  Miss  P.  Alice  Swasey,  Upper  Lake,  Cal.,  who  urged  example  as  bemg 
of  the  first  importance. 
Mr.  Stoops  thought  that  a  day  school  should  have  both  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
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t 
should  teach  only  half  the  day,  spending  the  other  half  in  the  homes  of  the  Indians 
teaching  fanning  and  honsehold  work. 

Miss  Dissette  advocated  a  compnlsory  school  law,  and  that  Indians  should  be  pat 
Qnder  United  States  laws  that  would  a^ect  their  moral  status. 

Topic, — • '  Care  of  books,  etc. " 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Campbell,  Shoshone,  Wyo.,  had  found  no  trouble  in  this  direction. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  child's  name  is  written  in  his  books  and  on  the  end 
of  his  pencil,  which  seemed  to  give  the  child  a  sense  of  ownership  and  encouraged 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  property. 

Topic,—"'  Punctuality." 

The  di<?ciis8ion  showed  that  class-room  work  is  much  hindered  at  some  schools 
by  the  girls  and  boys  being  taken  out  to  have  their  clothing  fitted,  hair  cut,  or  to 
be  bathed;  also  that  good  workers  are  at  times  kept  out  of  school  for  special 
work,  which  is  detrimental  to  their  progress.  Punctuality  on  the  part  of  pupils  is 
only  possible  when  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  inaustrial  force  are  all  har- 
moniously cooperating  for  the  best  advancement  of  the  children. 

Topic.—*'  Literary  w6rk;  where  there  is  only  one  teacher  or  an  ungraded  class 
of  pupils." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Stoops  thought  all  ungraded  schools  should  be  graded  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  ^w^hen  a  child  did  not  attend  regularly  and  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  his 
class  he  should  be  dropped  to  a  lower  ^rade. 

All  agreed  that  children,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  kept  in  after  school  hours,  but 
when  possible  individual  work  should  be  done  to  bring  the  pupil  up  to  grade. 

Topic.—*'  Form  and  color:  how  best  to  teach  them.'' 

Few  of  the  teachers  had  had  experience  in  this  line,  and  all  expressed  a  deter- 
nunation  to  put  in  practice  what  they  had  learned  at  the  institute  during  the 
coining  school  year. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS'  SECTION. 

Topic.—*'  How  to  teach  tailoring." 

Mr.  P.  A.  Walters,  tailor  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  presented  the  subject  and  placed 
the  following  outline  of  work  on  the  board: 
I.  Leara  to  use  needle  and  thread. 
II.  Learn  to  make  buttonholes. 
in.  Learn  to  do  general  repairing. 
IV.  Pants  making. 

1.  Put  in  marking  thread. 

2.  Baste  on  fly-buttonhole  facing  and  top  of  pocket. 
8.  Sew  by  machine,  trim,  and  press. 

4.  Make  straps  and  waistbands, 
o.  Baste  straps  on,  sew,  and  x't'ess. 

6.  Make  hip  x)ockets. 

7.  Baste  leg  seams,  sew  by  machtne,  and  press. 

8.  Shrink  pants,  measure  length,  and  turn  in  bottom. 

9.  Baste  waistbands  on,  sew,  and  press. 

10.  Make  fly  and  buttonholes. 

11.  Baste  on  fly,  stitch  by  machine,  and  finish  tops. 

12.  Sew  on  buttons. 

13.  Close  pants  and  press  seams  open. 

14.  Baste  on  inside  lining,  fell. 

15.  Sew  on  buckles  and  press  off. 

Topic— **  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  systematic  instruction  by  industrial 
teacher  and  general-utility  employees." 

DISCUSSIOX. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Churchill,  industrial  teacher.  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  suggested  the  advis- 
ability of  instructing  several  groups  of  pupils  in  different  places  at  the  same  time; 
also  that  the  instructor  can  teach  the  pupil  by  allowing  him  to  observe  the 
instructor's  work. 
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Snpervisor  Rakeetraw  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  children 
at  work  daring  absence  of  instructor,  and  Mr.  Churchill  suggested  that  one  hoy 
might  be  put  in  charge  of  the  others. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Purry,  industrial  teacher,  Fonca,  Oida.,  thought  that  all  on  detail 
should  not  be  changed  at  same  time. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Smith,  industrial  teacher,  San  tee,  Nebr. ,  found  tasking  ansuccessfnl 
on  account  of  the  overbearing  disposition  of  Indians  in  charge. 

Mr.  Walters  suggested  the  plan  of  having  a  small  fund  distributed  among 
pupils  at  work,  according  to  efficiency. 

Mr.  Walter  Battice.  disciplinarian.  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  had  tried  the  plan  and 
found  it  successful  in  some  cases  and  disappointing  in  others,  but  considered  it  a 
good  plan  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dagenett,  disciplinarian.  Chilocco,  Kans.,  favored  the  plan,  but  in  a 
large  school  thought  it  would  be  a  drain  on  the  treasury.  He  was  opi)09ed  to  a 
paid  sergeant  or  military  officer  as  such. 

Mr.  Meeker  was  opposed  to  the  plan,  as  the  money  would  come  out  of  the  fnnd 
for  clothing,  food,  and  salaries. 

Mr.  iSmith  was  in  favor  of  paying  every  pupil,  because  of  a  sentiment  among  some 
tribes  of  Indians  that  the  pupils  are  •*  not  sent  to  school  to  work." 

Mr.  Churchill  recommended  the  plan  of  paying  all  pupils. 

The  chairman  favored  the  plan,  ^nd  suggested  that  half  of  the  money  so  paid 
to  pupils  should  be  taken  charge  of  for  them. 

Mr.  Battice  suargested  that  trusty  boys  might  be  selected  for  foremen. 

Mr.  Meeker  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  tasking  only  suitable  work,  such 
as  wood-pile  work.  Considered  all  team  work  unfavorable.  The  foreman  plan 
would  not  be  available  for  room  or  shop  work. 

Toi^/c.—'*  Discipline  and  disciplinary  methods." 

DISCUSSION, 

Mr.  Ratliff  opened  the  discussion,  saying  that  the  disciplinarian  must  exercise 
authority,  try  to  secure  self-control,  and  constant  repetition  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Rigffs.  Santee,  Nebr.,  made  a  few  remarks  by  request.  He  said  that 
the  mission  schools  worked  on  a  somewhat  different  basis;  for  Instance,  they  would 
not  tolerate  a  guardhouse.  He  considered  it  an  insane  idea  to  work  for  the  order 
that  is  seen  in  machine  work.  Made  prominent  the  need  of  patience,  faith  in 
one's  own  methods,  and  confidence  in  oneself.  Constant  repetition  is  necessary  to 
create  a  new  habit.  The  first  opportunity  to  improve  a  pupil  comes  with  the 
first  matter  of  discipline  against  him.  When  pupils  see  that  those  in  authority 
hold  themselves  responsible  to  a  higher  power  their  pride  does  not  assert  itswif 
against  their  own  obligations. 

Mr.  Meeker  pointed  out  the  difference  between  discipline  while  at  work  and 
that  pertaining  to  general  conduct.  He  held  that  superiority  over  pupils  as  a 
workman  secures  the  respect  that  makes  discipline  easy. 

Mr.  Dagenett  spoke  in  favor  of  no  rules;  that  all  cases  of  discipline  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  disciplinarian,  and  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  satisfying 
employees  who  call  upon  the  disciplinarian;  also  the  difficulty  of  keeping  pupils 
from  doing  what  they  see  the  employees  do.  He  held  that  the  final  dispositioD  of 
a  case  of  discipline  should  not  l3e  known  to  the  employee  who  called  upon  the  dis- 
ciplinarian. He  did  not  believe  that  pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  and  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  their  own  persous  and  clothing,  should  be  searched,  and  suggested 
that  every  pupil  who  had  a  locked  trunlc  should  air  the  contents  under  observation 
during  the  cleaning  of  the  room.    Thought  that  employees  should  not  use  tobacco. 

Topic— '* Need  of  manual  training  at  reservation  schools." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Oliver,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  presented  the  following  paper: 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATIVE  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

I  can  not  hope  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  but  if  I 
succeed  in  showing  that  manual  training  is  of  sufficient  practical  educative  value 
to  justify  its  use  in  our  Indian  schools  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Manual  training  means  the  training  of  the  mind  to  use  the  hand  and  the  eye,  in 
connection  with  the  other  organs  of  sense,  in  ac(][uiring  knowledge  from  well- 
planned  and  graded  contacts  with  objects,  in  gri vmg  expression  to  the  thought 
stimulated  by  these  contacts,  in  transforming  oy  tool  and  machine  rough  and 
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cmde  matter  into  forms  of  beauty  and  utility.  The  aim  is  the  development  of 
skillftil  enei^Ky  and  the  subordination  of  all  the  other  powers  of  body  and  mind  to 
the  action  of  the  will.  We  ought  not  to  confound  manual  training  with  technical 
instruction.  Technical  instruction  is  demanded  in  the  trade  schools.  The  object 
of  manoal  training  is  to  aid  the  mental  processes,  while  the  object  of  technical 
instmction  is  to  learn  some  specified  trade.  The  first  muscular  movements 
involved  in  handling  tools  are  made  by  nerve  energy,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
brain,  and  after  more  or  less  practice  they  become  automatic  and  the  brain  assigns 
the  work  to  the  spinal  cord.  Manual  training  should  stop  when  the  brain  ceases 
to  w^ork.  Its  aim  is  purely  educational  while  the  end  of  technical  instruction  is 
economic. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  children  on  the  reservation  and  when  they  come  to 
onr  schools  nu^es  a  demand  for  manual  training.     While  it  may  be  true  that  they 
have  exercise  enough,  yet  their  energies  have  not  been  directed  in  useful  channels 
and  thus  their  energies  have  been  wasted  to  a  large  extent:  and  how  few  are  the 
inducements  afforded  the  boy  for  acquiring?  a  knowledge  of  thing^s  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive,  creative,  and  executive  powers:  how  little  mcentive  to  study 
nature  and  her  phenomena.    Surely  there  is  in  this  sufficient  to  justify  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  to  supply,  if  possible,  what  has  been  lost  in  and  through 
the  environments  of  the  children.    In  the  complexity  of  our  educational  system 
and  methods  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  supreme  object  of  the  child *s  education 
is  the  child  himself.    Our  educational  systems  and  methods,  our  finely  equipped 
school  buildings,  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  child.    They  are  all  means 
to  an  end.  the  end  being  to  put  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  all  his  powers, 
fitting  him  for  the  work  of  life.    Any  practical  and  complete  definition  of  educa- 
tion seems  to  imply  some  form  of  manual  trabiing.    Fronde  said:  **  The  backbone 
of  an  education  must  always  be  the  ability  to  do  something."    Another  condition 
that  confronts  us  to-day  with  the  Indians  is  that  a  large  majority  of  them  must 
labor  with  their  hands.    The  Indian  has  heretofore  considered  it  a  dispn^ace  to  do 
manual  labor.    The  greatest  need  of  the  present  is  that  methods  of  instruction 
shall  be  adopted  to  help  the  Indian  boy  to  overcome  this  prejudice  against  work 
and  bis  indisposition  to  do  things  carefully,  and  enable  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
understand  conditions  and  adapt  himself  to  them.    I  do  not  contend  that  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  manual  training  will  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will  aid  greatly  in  lessening  many 
of  them. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  manual  training  arises  out  of  the 
philosophy  or  physiology  of  the  subject.  It  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  now 
that  mind  unfolds  with  and  manifests  itself  through  the  nervous  system.  If  I 
were  inclined  to  criticise  some  of  our  schools  I  would  say  there  is  too  much  of  mere 
sensory  development  without  any  demand  for  motor  responses,  or  at  least  very 
little.  Whenever  this  is  true  there  is  deterioration.  Environment  must  therefore 
afford  sufficient  stimuli  to  develop  the  senses  and  to  give  room  for  sufficient  motor 
action  in  the  growing  nervous  system. 

Does  the  school  life  of  the  child  usually  give  such  an  environment?  Would  not 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  freer  and  purer 
atmosphere  bring  better  results  than  moping  all  the  time  over  books  or  through 
oral  and  written  recitations?  If  there  is  no  manual  training  within  the  school 
what  is  the  hope  that  the  boy  will  turn  his  attention  to  it  at  the  close  of  his  school 
life?  Failure  in  life  often  results  from  lack  of  early  training  in  the  general  lines  of 
life*8  work.  How  many  there  are  who  dream  of  doing,  but  are  paralyzed  by  the 
habit  of  not  doing.  The  study  of  motor  actions  and  their  resultmg  habits  shows 
us  that  education  should  consist  largely  in  doing. 

You  know  how  little  use  there  is  in  telling  one  how  to  do  anything.  Telling  one 
how  to  play  a  piano  or  ride  a  bicycle,  etc.  Doing  is  the  only  royal  road  to  the 
desired  result.  The  increasing  demand  for  manual  training  is  but  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  educational  idea.  It  has  grown  out  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  old 
humanistic  education.  Its  moat  ardent  advocates  would  not  make  it  a  substitute 
for  other  training.  The  thing  made  or  the  character  of  the  work  is  of  secondary 
consequence  compared  with  the  mental  process.  Where  the  attention  of  teacher 
and  pupil  centers  on  the  work,  regardless  of  the  mental  process,  it  is  not  manual 
training.  It  should  never  be  introduced  except  as  an  element  of  general  training. 
It  should  never  become  automatic,  as  it  often  does,  When  teachers  ask  pupils  to 
repeat  what  they  have  done  many  times  simply  to  keep  them  busy.  It  should 
always  mean  education  by  the  hand,  and  never  education  of  the  hand.  This  is  the 
natural  result,  but  it  is  not  the  primary  thought.  The  principle  is  that  the  hand 
plays  an  important  part  in  brain  development. 

There  is  no  attempt  or  desire  to  depreciate  other  studies,  as  literature,  etc.,  bu 
some  ask  how  can  anything  be  added,  as  the  schedule  even  now  is  overcrowded 
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The  answer  is  easy.  Do  it  by  correlating  and  coordinating  studies  and  etimi- 
nating  what  is  utterly  valueless,  for  the  end  of  all  is  the  child.  Another  ajaswer 
to  the  objection  of  lack  of  time  is  that  the  pupils  by  the  aid  of  manual  training 
accomplish  the  same  work  in  less  time.  It  quickens  the  perceptive  faculty.  A 
percept  involves  the  association  of  the  ideas  of  an  object  obtained  through  tba 
several  sensory  channels.  This  association  of  ideas  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  education. 

Education  should  develop  or  encourage  effort  in  devising  and  carrying  into 
effect  new  and  untried  movements,  as  they  bring  into  action  nerve  centers  whose 
functions  have  not  become  established.  Manual  training  supplies  the  means  for 
such  effort. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  sensory  and  motor  areas  should  be  trained  in 
harmony;  that  all  conscious,  mental  effort  to  control  the  body  in  performin^r  defi- 
nite, predetermined  acts  is  an  exercise  of  the  highest  psychical  powers;  that  all 
education  of  the  hand,  the  head,  the  heart,  the  spirit,  is  a  unit;  in  short,  education 
in  its  true  sense  is  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training.  It  has  been  in 
use  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  foui*teeu  years,  and  the  director  has  given  an 
account  of  the  work  there.  He  claims  that  it  has  improved  the  pupils  in  dejiort- 
ment,  character,  and  intelligence.  The  most  remarkable  experience  is  that  of  the 
English  Child  Labor  Commission  in  188;}.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  inauire  into  the  condition  of  child  labor  in  the  factories.  It  discovered 
that  children  had  been  employed  for  twelve  hours  per  day  and  were  thus  kept  from 
school  advantages.  A  law  was  passed  requiring  that  half  of  the  pupils  attend 
school  in  the  forenoon  and  half  in  the  afternoon. 

In  a  few  years  medical  authorities  testified  to  superior  physical  growth,  police 
and  philanthropists  to  improved  moral  tone,  and  employers  to  higher  grade  of 
work.  But  the  most  surprising  fact  was  that  after  twelve  years  of  study  of  12,000 
children,  the  head  of  the  commission  reported  that  those  who  were  in  school  half 
the  day  and  at  work  the  other  half  in  the  factory  were  doing  better  work  in  school 
than  those  who  were  in  school  the  whole  time. 

Professor  Woodward,  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  gives  the  strong- 
est testimonv  as  to  its  educational  value.  He  says:  **  The  interaction  of  recitation 
work  and  shop  work  is  such  that  many  studies  which  in  ordinary  schools  are 
obscure  and  unattractive  here  become  clear  and  in vi ting.  Physical  and  intellectual 
exercises  are  combined,  while  neither  are  carried  to  the  extent  of  weariness.'" 
Then  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  is  its  economic  value.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to  condemn  a  study  that  has  a  breadwiuning 
value.  Now,  other  things  being  equal,  surely  the  fact  that  manual  training  bears 
excellent  economic  results  is  greatly  in  its  favor.  It  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  other  work  of  the  school,  but  should  be  tnade  to  bear  upon  all  the  other  studies. 
Treated  as  an  outside  subject,  it  fails  of  its  real  purpose. 

Very  few  of  our  Indian  boys  and  girls  can  hope  to  compete  in  the  literary  world 
with  their  white  brothers  and  sisters.  But  in  the  economic  world  why  can  not 
they,  if  they  have  a  fair  literary  education  and  are  strong  physically V  While  the 
manual  training  does  not  aim  to  teach  a  boy  a  trade,  it  gives  him  a  training  which 
enables  him  to  earn  a  good  living,  and  thus  become  self-dependent  and  inde- 
pendent. I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the  Indian.  This 
reeling  of  self-dependence  will  appeal  deeply  to  his  manhood  and  he  will  soon  begin 
to  realize  that  he  has  the  ability  within  himself  to  compete  with  his  white  brother, 
and  then  he  will  begin  to  imbibe  the  ideas  of  civilization. 

Young  women  need  industrial  education  as  much  as  young  men.  Sewing  and 
cooking  and  a  course  of  economic  housekeeping  should  be  a  part  of  every  Indian 
girl's  education.  It  has  bien  said  that  the  relation  of  woman  to  new  economical 
and  social  conditions  calls  strenuously  for  this  industrial  education. 

Industrial  education  is  the  demand  of  the  time  and  is  fraught  with  destiny  for 
our  country  in  all  its  future. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Johnson  paid  that  while  he  knew  the  greatest  value  in  making  an  article  was 
derived  from  the  skill  acquired,  yet  he  always  tried  to  have  the  pupil  make  some- 
thing that  would  be  of  value  to  him  in  after  life.  Manual  training  is  certainly 
important,  for  in  after  lifo  it  is  the  industrial  triiiniiig  that  will  enable  the  Indian 
boy  to  earn  his  living  and  live  side  by  side  with  the  whites. 

SnperviHor  Rakestraw  said  that  often  there  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  concern- 
ing manual  training,  for  some  think  it  is  not  manual  training  unless  there  is  a  shop 
fully  etiuipped.  It  is  broader  than  that;  it  includes  all  work.  It  is  not  so  muco 
what  has  been  accomplished  or  how  it  is  accomplished,  but  the  main  thing  is  how 
we  are  developing  the  thinking  powers  of  the  child.    There  also  seems  to  be  tiie 
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idea  that  manual  traiaing  is  for  boys  only,  and  the  girls  are  neglected.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  mannal  training  is  based  apply  as  mnch  to  the  girls  as  to  the  boys, 
suid  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  tbey  receive  attention  as  the  boys.  The  objection 
is  raised  that  there  is  no  time  for  this  work.  Those  superintendonts  who  have  it 
cure  accomplishing  the  most.  At  Fort  Shaw  the  girls  are  taking  it  as  well  as  the 
"boys.    Mannal  training  should  be  carried  out  in  its  broadest  sense. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  request  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  to  have 
"tte  paper  of  Mr.  Oliver  printed  and  disseminated  throughout  the  service. 

The  question^  **  What  is  manual  training  in  the  Indian  school  work?  "  was  asked 
l>y  Mr.  Shelton,  and  the  chairman  replied,  *' Training  of  the  hand  in  its  broadest 
sense.''    Some  schools  included  all  labor  under  the  head  of  manual  training. 

Mr.  Meeker  said  that  all  work  done  systematically  for  the  purpose  of  the  doer's 
imi^rovement  was  manual  training.  The  kindergarten  work  overlaps  manuid 
training  and  manual  training  overlaps  work  in  the  field  and  shops.  Mr.  Meeker 
attributed  the  prejudice  of  employees  against  manual  training  to  the  fact  that  they 
know  so  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Churchill  thought  this  prejudice  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manual  training 
vrork  trespasses  on  the  work  in  other  departments. 

Topic,—**  To  minimize  loss  of  educational  value  in  routine  work." 

All  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  regular  system  of  teaching  all  work  and  that 
eTery  employee  should  be  a  teacher  and  every  exercise  a  lesson. 

Topic, — '*  The  most  feasible  lines  of  stock  raising  in  the  Indian  schools.*' 

DISCUSSION, 

Mr.  Churchill  emphasized  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  lazy  and  thriftless 
habit  of  the  Indians.  He  objected  to  herding,  branding,  and  rounding  up  250 
liead  of  cattle,  as  unfortunately  the  Indian  boy  takes  readily  to  the  cowboy  ideal 
of  cattle  raising.  Instead  he  recommended  the  keeping  of  30  head  of  milch  cows, 
chickens,  hogs,  even  sheep,  to  teach  pupils  how  to  care  for  them.  Horses  should 
be  kept  also.  Cruelty  to  animals,  the  weakness  of  the  Indian,  should  be  watched 
against.  The  idea  of  the  Indian  against  work  that  is  actual  labor  should  be  over- 
come as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  the  plan  of  stock  raising  was  new  to  him.  He  thought  that 
the  Indians  should  be  taught  to  live  on  smaller  tracts  of  land. 

Mr.  Meeker  advocated  the  raising  of  cattle  for  a  dairy;  the  raising  of  hogs  for 
use  at  school,  and  when  com  is  raised,  to  fatten  them  for  sale. 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  propose  to  raise  dairy  cattle,  but  to  keep  such  cattle  and 
make  veals  of  the  calves. 

Mr.  Meeker  said  that  taking  to  the  use  of  mUk  and  butter  is  a  long  step  toward 
civilization  by  **  tepee"  Indians.  Girls  should  be  taught  to  milk  and  chum.  The 
money  accumulated  from  sale  of  stock,  etc.,  should  be  so  handled  and  invested 
that  the  pupils  may  see  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  sale. 

At  th.s  meeting  the  industrial  section  considered  the  advisability  of  a  permanent 
organization  and  decided  to  form  the  association  under  the  name  of  "  Industrial 
Training  Association."  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Louis 
L.  Meeker  secretary,  and  they  were  instructed  to  draft  such  resolutions  as  would 
seem  appropriate. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

**  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  industrial  association,  tender  our 
thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  Indian  institute  for  a  profitable  session  and  to  our 
superintendent  for  kindly  interest  in  our  work. 

**  We  ask  that  a  systematic  and  graded  course  of  instruction  in  industrial  train- 
ing be  inaugurated  in  the  Indian  schools. 

••  We  further  ask  that  the  industrial  department  be  given  greater  recognition  in 
the  institutes." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  institute  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  manual  training  teacher 
at  Omaha,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  industrial  workers'  section,  and  the 
discussions  were  well  managed  by  him.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  on  industrial  lines  were  talked  over,  and  suggestions  made  as 
to  overcoming  these  difficulties.  As  the  disciplinary  measures  fall  largely  into 
the  hands  of  these  employees,  some  time  was  spent  in  discussion  of  right  modes  of 
discipline,  and  it  was  agreed  that  large  discretionary  powers  should  be  allowed 
disciplinarians  because  of  the  different  temperaments  of  different  children.  They 
took  up  the  subject  of  manual  training,  and  a  most  excellent  paper  upon  this 
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topic  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Oliver,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  Farm  and  dairy 
work  in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  what  should  be  done  with  profits  made 
from  the  sale  of  these  products,  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  all  thought  that 
some  plan  should  be  devised  by  which  the  cnil&en  would  be  enabled  to  see  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  sale,  as  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  greater  int^- 
ests  in  production  on  the  farms.  At  the  closing  meeting  the  industrial  workers 
formed  a  permanent  association,  having  for  its  purpose  mutual  help  through 
periodical  circular  letters  exchanging  ideas  and  useful  suggestions,  and  for  a 
united  effort  toward  the  establishment  of  industrial  work  on  a  firmer  and  more 
svstematic  basis.  They  wished  also  to  promote  a  more  organic  connection  between 
the  literary  and  industrial  departments  in  every  Indian  school. 


MEDICAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  physicians*  section  of  the  institute  was  very  interesting  and  profitable. 
Many  important  subjects  connected  with  the  duties  of  physicians  in  the  Indian 
service  were  discussed,  and  plans  adopted  to  eradicate  some  of  the  existing  evils. 

A  society  known  as  the  **  Indian  Medical  Association  "  was  organized.  The  fol- 
Icwing  are  the  officers  chosen  for  one  year:  Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  president,  Oneida, 
Wis. ;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Breen,  first  vice-president,  Fort  Lewis,  Colo. ;  Dr.  L.  F. 
Michael,  second  vice-president,  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.;  Dr.  Gteorge  R. 
Westrfall,  third  vice-president,  Darlington,  Okla. ;  Dr.  P.  P.  Richards,  treasurer, 
Neah  Bay,  Wash.;  Dr.  Felix  S.  Martin,  secretary,  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz, 

The  following  papers  were  delivered: 

ARE  THE  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  SATIS- 
FACTORY? 

By  Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Oneida,  Wis. 

There  are  some  matters  I  wish  to  touch  upon.  The  question  of  electric  lights 
is  one.  It  is  now  considered  by  English  physicians  that  electric  lights  are  injuri- 
ous to  one's  vision,  and  though  they  are  a  great  convenience  in  the  schools.  I 
think,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  has  suggested,  that  if  some  sort  of  colored  glass 
were  used  to  do  away  with  the  ill  ettect  of  the  intense  glare,  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  all. 

Another  matter  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is  that  the  children  are  over- 
crowded in  these  schools.  Too  many  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  which  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing,  and  is  certainly  insanitary.  Sometimes  children  are  sick  in  the 
rooms  and  communicate  disease  to  the  others,  and  it  is  certainly  more  haimful 
when  in  the  same  bed. 

In  regard  to  the  nightdress  of  children,  the  best  in  the  winter  is  the  pajamas. 

A  matter  I  have  noticed,  and  I  have  asked  other  physicians  about  it,  is  the  bread 
given  to  children.  Whether  it  is  due  to  defective  cooking  apparatus  or  not  I  do 
not  know,  but  at  several  places  the  bread  given  the  children  was  bad  enough  to 
give  them  dyspepsia  for  years  to  come. 

Another  matter  which  you  may  say  is  no  business  of  mine,  but  I  shall  mention 
it  anyway,  is  the  meeting  of  these  children  in  assemblages  for  study  hour  or  for 
lectures.  I  do  not  thmk,  in  the  first  place,  that  after  a  child  has  studied  or 
worked  all  day  that  he  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  any  mental  impression.  I 
think  that,  whether  he  be  large  or  small,  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  play  a  little 
at  night  and  go  to  bed  very  soon  after.  1  think  that  is  really  a  hygienic  matter, 
and  the  physician  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

As  1  said  in  one  portion  of  my  paper,  a  great  deal  of  this  may  be  considered 
nonsense,  but  if  you  do  not  care  for  these  children,  remember  that  yourself  and 
your  children  will  be  liable  to  get  disease,  and  I  would  advise  you  all  to  cooperate 
with  the  physician  for  your  own  sakes,  if  not  for  the  Indians.  Remember  it  is 
your  business  to  preserve  the  health  of  communities  aa  well  as  ours,  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  consider  my  remarks  too  severe. 

Remember  one  thing:  That  we  are  living  in  a  great  Republic;  that  the  arms  of 
freedom  are  extending  in  all  directions;  that  we  are  all,  irrespective  of  religion  or 
nationality,  descendants  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  let  on  our  banner  be 
inscribed:  One  God,  one  Saviour,  one  country,  and  one  people. 

It  would  appear  that  we  are  directly  responsible  for  the  inheritance  of  sin  among 
the  poor  who  are  afflicted  with  disease,  as  the  civilized  man,  having  the  light 
before  him,  is  responsible— reprehensible— if  he  illumines  not  the  haunts  of  the  poor 
with  Christian  teaching,  in  the  shape  of  moral  training  and  hygiene;  and  as  the 
North  American  Indian  has  inherited  disease  in  the  form  of  scrofula— another 
name  for  inherited  syphilis — which  produces  a  form  of  consumption  or  opens  the 
way  for  the  inroad  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  accomplish  his 
salvation,  morally,  physically,  and  mentally.  And  as  the  benighted  need  food  to 
enable  the  body  to  receive  appropriate  nourishment  that  the  bram  may  perceive  in 
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a  healthful  manner  the  moral  parts,  so  does  the  medical  treatment  and  hygiene 
enable  it  to  rise  to  superior  position  and  health,  thus  making  a  basis  of  operation 
for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  permanent  abode  of  all  moral,  inteliectnal, 
and  physiological  impressions. 

With  the  present  methods  of  sanitary — I  might  say  insanitary — procesfies  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  Indian  does  not  die  off  and  b^ome  extinct,  for  I  characterize  the 
present  way  of  caring  for  the  Indian  as  in  the  highest  degree  insanitary,  and  will 
enumerate  the  unhygienic  conditions  prevailing  at  some  of  the  places. 

Some  schools  and  agencies  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  hospitals,  no  lavatoneSt 
improper  drainage,  no  qualified  nurses,  no  pest  houses,  no  steam  disinfectors,  no 
process  for  burning  refuse  matter,  and  no  room  for  disinfection;  consequently 
when  a  case  of  contagious  disease  arises  there  is  no  place  in  which  can  be  isolated 
the  patient,  nor  can  his  effects  be  properly  disinfected,  for  lack  of  necessary  means. 
Now,  when,  too,  we  see  children  in  the  schools  who  are  afflicted  with  enlarged 
glands,  scrofula,  and  other  diseases  considered  to  be  allied  to  tubercnlosis,  and 
nave  no  place  to  put  them  apart  from  the  rest,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  children  and  expose  them  in  the  school  room, 
dormitory,  and  elsewhere  to  diseases  considered,  at  least  by  some,  contagious?  b 
it  right  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  contaminate  the  rest  when,  by  proper 
methods,  they  could  be  isolated?  Can  you  not  see  the  absolute  need  for  a  hospital, 
and  also  a  pest  house,  that  all  classes  of  cases  may  be  immediately  separated  from 
the  rest  and  nursed  back  to  life  and  health? 

Then,  too,  when  we  consider  that  from  animals  many  diseases  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  man,  I  consider  the  practice  of  having  stables,  cow  pens,  hog  sties,  etc., 
near  schools  very  i)eruicious,  and  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  children  at  the 
school,  with  this  reeking  mass  of  putnd  matter  from  which  flies,  the  active  car- 
riers of  disease,  can  convey  the  poison  to  all  articles  of  food.  Another  matter 
which  should  be  presented  in  a  forcible  manner  is  the  practice,  which  everywhere 
abuimds  in  the  cities  and  probably  in  some  of  the  Indian  schools,  of  having  bath- 
rooms, closets,  and  wash  basins  in  the  buildings  where  persons  sleep,  these  things 
being  connected  with  the  sewer,  thus  at  times  poisoning  the  atmosphere. 

To  avoid  all  these  dangers  and  to  insure  cleanliness,  lavatories  or  bathing  rooms 
should  be  erected,  and  in  them  separate  towels,  combs,  and  brushes  be  put  and 
numbered:  and  during  their  ablutions,  which  could  be  at  regular  hours,  an  assist- 
ant could  be  there  to  see  that  each  child  uses  its  own  towel,  etc.,  and  that  after 
each  bath  the  tub  be  sponged  with  some  good  disinfectant,  or  else,  where  practica- 
ble, let  them  bathe  under  a  spray  or  fountain.  Each  child  should  have  a  cake  of 
good  soap  exclusively  for  its  own  use. 

The  water  closets  could  be  in  some  buildings  and  of  the  trough  form,  each  one 
being  carefully  inspected  and  washed  after  use,  and  a  constant  stream  of  water 
running;  and  in  cold  climates  the  closets,  lavatory,  etc.,  could  be  connected  by  a 
piazza  jutting  from  main  buildings,  whether  down  or  up  stairs,  and  all  inclosed 
(or  at  the  extreme  end  in  a  wing  of  building). 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  box  system  is  in  vogue,  all  refuse  matter  should 
be  deposited  in  zinc-lined  boxes  or  troughs  and  burned  in  a  suitable  apparatus, 
and  the  urine  should  be  caught  in  baiTels  and  boiled  and  disinfected  in  zinc  pots. 
All  cups,  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  after  being  washed,  should  be  carefully  rinsed 
to  avoid  any  poison  which  might  adhere  to  them  and  thus  convey  poison  to  others. 
The  practice  of  letting  children  use  pencils,  which  after  gathering  together  after 
school  hours  and  then  redistributing  the  next  day  to  the  school,  thus  running  the 
risk  of  a  child  using  a  pencil  formerly  used  by  another  and  perhaps  having  been 
in  another's  mouth,  is  to  be  condemned,  and  I  advocate  paper  and  pencils  instead 
of  slate.  In  regard  to  ventilation  of  buildings,  I  favor  having  a  chinmey ,  with  fire- 
place in  every  room  and  a  fire  burning,  thus  creating  a  ventilator  and  assisting  in 
the  ventilation  of  buildings.  In  cold  climates  I  favor  stockinet  for  the  children's 
underwear. 

All  animals,  especially  cows,  should  be  inspected  by  some  expert,  in  order  to  see 
that  no  tuberculosis  exists,  and  the  bags  and  teats  of  cows  should  always  be 
washed  bf^fore  milking.  As  I  believe  all  pristine  races  to  be  farsighted,  and  as  eye 
troubles  seem  to  predominate  am(>ng  Indian  children,  and  many  a  one  kept  from 
attaining  that  proficiency  which  he  should  do  by  having  some  defect  of  vision, 
and  as  a  good  many  have  defective  teeth,  I  consider  it  most  important — aye.  nec- 
essary—to  have  an  oculist  and  dentist  visit  the  schools  at  least  quarterly  and  fit 
glasses,  correct  visual  defects,  and  attend  to  the  teeth  in  order  that  the  health  be 
preserved  and  justice  be  done  to  all. 

Of  course  all  these  thin^  which  I  have  enumerated  will  cause  extra  trouUe, 
entail  more  expense,  require  more  help,  and  some  no  doubt  will  say  they  are 
superfluous,  foolish  nonsense.  But  is  it?  When  you  are  trying  to  bnng  up  tiie 
children  to  be  moral,  cleanly,  and  neat,  when  you  wish  to  keep  them  healthy,  and 
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try  out  of  H  barbaric  race  to  make  a  set  of  true  men  and  women,  is  all  this  non- 
sense? Well,  think  as  yon  may,  but  remember  one  thing,  that  if  you  care  not  for 
the  Indian,  be  assured  that  all  these  cases  of  lung  trouble,  erysipelas,  etc.,  are  not 
only  a  menace  to  yourself,  but  to  the  American  people.  Remember  that  smallpox 
frequently  gets  over  the  borders,  with  no  attempt  made  to  stop  its  inroads:  that 
'While  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  health  boards  are  trying  to  exercise 
every  precaution  to  eliminate  disease  and  teach  hygiene,  right  within  us  we  have 
an  uncivilized  people,  ignorant  of  all  laws  of  hygiene,  afflicted  with  consumption 
and  other  diseases  easily  communicable  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  made  to  improve  their  condition. 

Gentlemen,  1  am  no  extremist,  but  I  do  believe  in  proper  hygienic  measures,  in 
cleanliness,  and  in  precautions  being  taken,  knd  I  am  sorry  to  eay  that  a  great 
many  laymen  do  not  coincide  with  the  teachings  of  hygiene.  Su  ppose,  as  some 
Bay,  the  Indian  children  are  used  to  this  and  that— how  many  of  them  die!  Why, 
then,  when  we  are  trying  to  save  this  race,  should  so  many  be  allowed  to 
die — be  sacrificed?  Are  they  not  our  brothers  in  Christ,  and  should  we  not,  for 
their  sakes,  for  our  own,  and  for  the  American  people  and  future  generations, 
teach  them  how  to  live,  dress,  and  eat,  how  to  keep  disease  away,  how  to  keep 
things  about  clean,  and  can  we  do  these  things  without  hospitals,  pjesthouses,  dis- 
infecting apparatus,  and  proper  drainage,  and  new  and  good  medicines? 

NEEDS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BRANCH  OP  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 
By  Dr.  Thomas  A,  Breen,  Port  Lewi8,  Colo. 

I  think  it  is  a  well-established  fact  and  admitted  by  the  professors  of  sociology 
that  the  physical  condition  of  mankind  as  regards  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  the 
numerous  other  small  things  that  enter  into  the  hygienic  condition  of  a  people  are 
the  antecedents,  if  not  the  actual  concomitants,  of  civilization.  Now,  admitting 
that,  is  there  any  possible  reason  why  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  progress  of 
the  civilization  of  th©  Indian  has  been  so  grossly  neglected?  I  confess  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  child  should  be  pandered  to,  every 
instinct  cultivated,  all  the  adouncts  and  agents  called  in  to  aid  the  teacher,  and  the 
most  important  poi-tion  of  the  child's  make-up  grossly  neglected.  Go  intx)  any 
agency  or  reservation;  what  appliances  have  thej'  to  treat  the  Indians  when  sick? 
Go  into  any  of  the  best  schools;  what  appliances  are  there  compared  with  the 
modern  appliances  which  can  be  found  in  a  successful  practitioner *s  office?  You 
ask  the  Indian  Office  for  a  case  of  instruments,  and  the  wiseacres  at  Washington 
will  laugn  at  you  and  not  send  the  case.  Any  intelligent  physician  who  will  go 
over  the  list  of  medicines  furnished  by  the  Indian  Office  in  advance  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  authorities  do  not  desire  to  intelligently  treat  Indian  chil- 
dren or  Indian  parents.  It  is  deplorable,  and  there  must  be  a  remedy  for  it.  Why 
should  there  be  a  school  division,  why  should  there  be  a  financial  division,  and  not 
a  medical  division  in  this  part  of  our  service?  And  the  office  does  not  show  con- 
sideration to  the  medical  branch.  The  agt  nts,  superintendents,  matrons,  teachers, 
and  others  follow  this  example,  and  entleavor  to  treat  with  indifterence  and  lack 
of  resi)ect  and  courtesy  the  representative  of  this  most  important  branch  of  the 
service— either  the  school  physician  or  the  agency  physician.  I  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  superintendent  of  a  school,  because  ne  happens  to  have  read  a  Tittle  physi- 
ology in  the  high-school  grade,  or  a  little  anatomy,  or  has  studied  therapeutics  a 
iitUe  from  Every  Man  His  Own  Doctor  or  The  Family  Guide  should  think 
tliat  a  cursory  study  of  that  most  profound  science  is  enough  to  set  him  against 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  adviser  whom  the  Department  sends  him;  yet  I  know 
of  cases  in  my  own  experience  where  a  superintendent  will  step  in  and  prevent  a 
doctor  from  vaccinatmg,  and  the  agent  is  the  same  way,  especially  if  he  is  an 
arm^  officer.  Why  should  the  superintendent  of  a  school  interfere  with  the  work 
of  his  physician?  Why  should  the  agent  interfere  with  the  work  of  his  physician? 
He  may  have  greater  tact  and  better  judgment,  he  may  have  more  success  in  life; 
but  tact  and  judgment  and  success  in  life  do  not  justify  him  in  assuming  duties  he 
knows  nothing  about.  We  want  skill,  we  want  training,  we  want  experience:  we 
have  those  things  in  the  Indian  service.  Now,  I  claim  that  the  Indian  medical 
service  has  been  entirely  neglected,  in  the  schools  particularly,  and  that  neglect  is 
due  to  the  agents  and  to  the  superintendents. 

The  superintendent  has  some  doctor  he  dot  s  not  like,  or  some  doctor  with  a 
spinal  cord,  and  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  will  write  to  the  Department  and 
say  that  the  services  of  this  man  can  be  performed  bv  a  contract  physician,  but  he 
does  not  do  it  for  the  interest  of  the  school  service,  "the  agent  does  the  same  when 
he  has  the  opportunity.    I  believe  that  we  have  just  as  well-equipped  doctors  in 
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the  Indian  service  as  we  have  outside,  bat  I  believe  that  the  physician  is  handi- 
capped by  orders  preventing  him  from  practicing  outside  the  school  or  a^ncj. 
The  more  practice  he  has  the  better  equipped  is  he  for  his  wor"k;  every  case  brings 
knowledge,  and  •*  knowledge  is  power."  Why  the  Department  should  do  this  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Of  course  the  physician  should  not  neglect  hisrdatiei 
in  the  school  in  the  performance  of  outside  duties. 

A  great  need  is  organization.  The  medical  service  of  the  Indian  department 
ought  to  be  organized  like  any  other  department  How  absurd  it  would  be  for 
all  the  school  work  to  be  sent  to  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  pedagogy,  uid 
yet  that  is  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  medical  service.  The  directions  are  gotten 
up  by  some  clerk  at  the  Indian  Office  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  I  hope  that 
the  association  we  formed  here  to-day  at  our  first  meeting  will  result  in  something 
being  done.  There  is  no  race  of  people  in  the  world  that  needs  better  attention 
than  the  Indian.  He  inherits  a  bad  constitution;  he  is  almost  sure  to  fall  into  dis- 
eases transmitted  to  him  if  proper  care  is  not  taken  of  him  and  if  the  medical 
Sart  of  the  service  has  not  the  proper  appliances.  A  doctor  in  the  Indian  service 
oes  not  have  the  instruments  for  examining  the  ear  unless  he  provides  them  frcnn 
his  own  meager  salary.  The  Government  does  furnish  them  with  the  nucleus  of 
a  library,  but  that  is  all. 

I  believe  that  if  the  agents  and  superintendents  would  take  hold  of  the  matter 
intelligently,  and  without  the  fear  that  every  doctor  was  aspiring  to  his  ixxitioQ 
or  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  health  of  the  reservation  or  of  the  school  and  treat 
him  like  an  equal,  the  service  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off.  Without  the  cor- 
rection of  these  evils  the  medical  department  had  better  be  swept  out  altogether. 
Thank  you. 

TUBERCULOSIS  PROM  A  HYGIENIC  STANDPOINT. 
By  L.  F.  Michael,  sohool  physician,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

In  the  eternal  war  which  man  is  wa^ng  more  or  less  successfully  against  disease, 
no  phase  of  the  conflict  is  of  more  importance  to  so  many  individuals  than  that 
which  relates  to  that  condition  of  the  human  organization  generally  known  as 
tuberculosis.  It  is  to  tuberculosis  alone  that  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  upon  this  planet 
are  said  to  be  due.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  500  deaths  from  this 
cause  alone  occur  every  twenty-four  hours.  Is  this  not  sufficient  cause  for  alarm? 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  the  last  decade  many  necessary  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  by  our  State  legislatures  and  boards  of  health  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  but  to  those  of  us  who  practice  our  profession  among  the  Indians 
many  obstacles  lie  in  our  way.  As  a  rule  many  of  the  simplest  sanitary  conven- 
iences are  wanting. 

I  am  frequently  asked  why  so  many  Indians  die  of  consumption.  There  is  bat 
one  answer,  Unsanitary  surroundings.  When  the  Indian  roamed  over  the  ooon- 
try,  slept  practically  in  the  open  air,  swam  and  forded  streams,  almost  constantly 
rode  horseback,  with  no  particular  abiding  place  for  filth  to  accumulate,  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  meat,  I  am  informed  that  tubercular  disease  was  rare.  Whj? 
Because  the  seed  of  tuberculosis  fell  upon  sterile  soil.  Not  only  seed,  but  soil  is 
essential  for  the  crop. 

As  iu  agriculture,  so  in  pathology,  the  right  seed  is  no  more  essential  to  a  crop 
than  is  the  proper  soil. 

You  might  try  to  raise  a  crop  of  com  on  the  boulevards  of  our  large  cities  for 
years  and  wait  for  years  for  the  harvest.  The  germ  is  there,  but  without  the 
necessary  environments  will  come  to  naught.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  bacillus. 
If  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  will  multiply  and  do  its  deadly  work;  if  sterile,  it  will 
surely  fail.    In  the  observance  of  this  law  lies  the  hope'of  the  consumptive. 

Life  is  much  the  same,  no  matter  where  we  find  it.  No  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  animal  and  vegetable  life  e-xists  in  biology. 

The  physiology  of  man  and  of  plants  is  very  much  alike.  Disease  and  death  are 
produced  by  the  same  causes.  The  bacillus  is  not  the  primary  factor,  but  alwavs 
secondary  to  the  malnutrition  and  uncleanliness.  The  earth  makes  the  sap,  tie 
sap  makes  the  plant:  the  food  makes  the  blood,  the  blood  makes  the  body.  If  the 
earth  ceases  to  nourish  the  plant,  away  at  the  top  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
die.  If  the  food  ceases  to  nourish  the  body,  the  lungs — which  are  to  man  whit 
leaves  are  to  the  plant — begin  to  fail. 

Just  as  it  is  the  yellow,  sickly  leaf  that  is  attacked  by  germs,  which  upon  the 
green  and  vigorous  growth  had  no  effect,  so  it  is  in  the  weak  and  impoverished 
lung  that  the  bacillus  finds  a  proper  soil  to  carry  on  its  work  of  destruction,  act- 
ing under  the  great  and  beneficent  law  of  nature,  which  thus  provides  for  the 
disintegration  and  return  to  dust  of  that  which  has  passed  its  usefulness  and  lost 
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its  vitality.  Unless  this  decline  can  be  stayed,  unless  the  diseased  and  decaying 
tissues  can  be  cleansed  and  vitalized  or  sterilized  in  order  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  the  germs,  there  is  no  hope. 

What  course  of  treatment  is  then  indicated?  The  answer  is  simple,  as  truth  is 
always  simple — purify  and  strengthen  the  system. 

Aretaeus  the  Cappadocian,  50  A.  D.,  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  mainly  hygienic  and  dietetic.  Some  of  his  recommendations  read 
as  though  written  yesterday.  For  example:  *  *And  if  thepatient  have  it  fortunately 
at  his  command,  gestation  and  living  at  sea  will  be  beneficial;  for  the  sea  water 
contains  something  desiccant  to  the  ulcers.  After  the  gestation,  having  rested, 
the  patient  is  now  to  be  anointed  with  fat  oil,''  etc.  Such  were  the  teachings 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago:  and  to-day  we  work  almost  on  the  same  theory.  We 
must  endeavor  to  increase  the  resistance  in  the  body  to  that  point  where  the 
bacillns  falls  upon  sterile  soil. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  surgery  and  external  medicine  that  nothing  is 
so  conducive  to  the  healing  of  external  wounds  and  diseases  as  cleanliness.  The 
natural  sluiceways  of  the  body  must  furnish  the  channels,  the  eliminatives  fur- 
nished by  the  skillful  physician  furnish  the  means  for  the  system  to  carry  out  its 
work  more  effectually.  The  whole  system  must  be  strengthened  by  the  careful 
selection  and  proper  use  of  food,  exercise,  occupation,  baths,  and  drugs. 

The  subject  of  dietetics  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Just  what  prominence 
should  be  given  to  the  different  classes  of  foods  in  the  dietary  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. Opinions  differ,  but  the  majority  incline  to  the  belief  that  a  nitrogenous 
diet  is  the  most  rational  one.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  nitrogenized  elements 
regnlate  the  absorption  and  utilization  of  oxygen. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  **  Take  care  of  the  stomach  and  the  lungs  will 
take  care  of  themselves,"  and  in  the  building  up  of  the  body  it  is  important  that 
the  organs  of  digestion  should  be  in  perfect  condition  and  must  be  stimulated  to 
increased  activity  bjr  proper  strengthening  exercises  systematically  carried  out 
under  medical  direction. 

In  any  hygienic  treatment  baths  and  the  care  of  the  skin  should  receive  much 
attention,  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  three  great  functions  in  man,  generally 
speaking.  First,  the  development  of  tissue  change;  second,  the  supply  of  sufficient 
aliment;  third,  the  removal  of  waste.  The  last  is  of  as  much  imx)ortance  as  either 
of  the  others. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  when  the  first  symptom  of  a  tubercular 
diathesis  or  tendency  manifests  itself,  place  the  patient  on  special  diet.  Do  not 
confine  him  or  her  to  the  regulation  ration.  Allow  him  to  eat  as  often  as  he  wants 
to.  See  that  he  goes  in  the  open  air  and  exercises.  Do  not  allow  him  to  droop 
around;  and  when  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  tubercular  invasion,  if  you 
have  no  hospital  accommodation  allow  that  pupil  to  go  home.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  such  pupils  be  allowed  in  school  dormitories  and  play  rooms,  and 
they  should  not  remain  longer  in  hospitals  than  until  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed. 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken. to  disinfect  the  sputem.  When  spit  cups  are  in 
use,  the  paper  cups  should  be  removed  twice  a  day,  and,  if  solid,  cleansed  m  a  solu- 
tion of  mercury  bichloride  1-1 ,000.  All  bedding  sent  to  the  laundrj'  from  such 
patients'  beds  should  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  same  before  being  washed,  and 
under  no  circumstances  must  such  patients  sleep  double. 

Our  time  as  school  physicians  can  not  be  employed  in  a  better  cause  than  instruct- 
ing the  students  in  the  real  cause  of  tuberculosis,  impressing  upon  their  minds 
how  easy  it  is  to  become  infected  under  certain  conditions  and  how  difficult  it  is 
under  others. 

Let  us  each  and  every  one  in  the  school  service,  or  entire  Indian  service,  wage 
war  on  the  cigarette.  1  regret  to  say  that  1  have  seen  in  Indian  camp  life  boys  8 
or  9  years  old  confirmed  fiends.  If  the  sale  was  prohibited  entirely  in  the  Indian 
country,  many  a  life  would  mature  to  usefulness  which  under  existing  circum- 
stances is  a  mere  existence.  Keeping  in  mind  that  we  have  no  tuberculosis  without 
the  bacillus,  and  that  if  the  human  system  is  kept  up  to  its  normal  condition  the 
power  of  resistance  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  bacillus,  the  treatment  resolves  itself 
mto  an  easy  proposition:  First,  destroy  the  bacillus;  second,  bring  the  system  to 
its  highest  point  of  nutrition  by  an  abundance  of  good  wholesome  food;  third, 
systematic  exercise  in  the  open  air;  fourth,  see  that  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
are  in  a  normal  state. 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  you,  I  have  endeavored  to  simplify  it  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  its  general  conception  might  become  clearer  and  more  easy  of 
comprehension. 

Common  sense  is  what  is  wanted  in  medicine  as  elsewhere,  and  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  healing  art  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  in  the  fogs  of  hair- 
splitting laboratory  work. 
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HOW  BEST  TO  PROMOTE  THE  HEALTH  OF  INDIANS. 

By  Dr.  George  R.  Westfall,  a^^ency  physician  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency-  I*ftr- 

lington,  Okla. 

I  shall  devote  my  paper  largely  to  the  health  of  Indian  children  in  Government 
schools,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  same,  only  incidentally  referring  to 
the  health  of  camp  Indians. 

I  believe  all  will  agree  with  me  that  so  long  as  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  super- 
stition dominate  our  aborigines,  little  can  be  done  toward  ameliorating  tiieir 
condition. 

Hygiene.— I  think  it  was  Herbert  Spencer  who  said  that  the  first  re^iuijsite  to 
success  was '  •  to  be  a  good  animal. "  And  the  most  essential  thing  in  promoting  the 
health  of  Indian  children  is  to  surround  them  with  good  environments.  Under 
that  heading  we  include  grounds,  buildings,  water  supply,  bathing  facilitieft. 
sewerage,  and  everything  that  influences  for  good  or  evil  the  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. I  do  not  think  too  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  aelectinc 
a  proper  site  for  the  location  of  a  school,  as  on  it  largely  depends  the  future  welfare 
of  both  pupils  and  employees.  Usually,  as  Dr.  Parks  remarks,  **  In  an  examina- 
tion of  soil,  the  imnieaiate  local  conditions  are  of  more  importance  than  the  geo- 
eral  geological  formation;  yet  this  last  as  influencing  conformation,  and  the 
movements  of  water  and  air  over  and  through  a  country,  is  also  important." 

The  practical  questions  on  this  point  are:  What  higher  grounds  than  the  site  in 
question  exist  in  the  vicinity?  What  are  the  character  and  directions  of  tie 
strata  between  such  elevation  and  the  site?  And  what  sources  of  soil  pollution 
exist  on  the  higher  level?  As  to  the  site  itself:  Is  it  made  ground?  What  is  the 
height  of  the  foundation  above  the  subsoil  water,  and  what  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  secure  drainage  and  to  cut  off  communication  between  the  interior 
of  the  house  and  the  ground  air?  And  what  are  the  advantages  as  to  a  good  and 
abundant  water  supply?  If  these  things  were  taken  into  consideration  in  locating 
the  site  for  an  Indian  school,  many  difficult  nroblems  and  much  additional  expense 
that  subsequently  arise  would  be  eliminated. 

BoilclingB. — There  are  very  few  buildings  properly  constructed  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  although  we  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson,  **  that  the  modem 
prison  is  in  all  sanitary  essentials  the  best  existing  type  of  what  a  healthy  dwelling 
ought  to  be,"  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  much  more 
carefully  consulted  in  planning  a  penitentiary  than  it  usually  is  in  planning  a  col- 
lege, a  hospital,  or  a  dwelling  house. 

Many  of  our  Indian  schools  are  old  and  antiquated,  but  all  new  buildingH  should 
be  constructed  on  the  most  modern  and  approved  scientific  principles  as  Teg&rdB 
lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  sewering.  The  sleeping  rooms  should  be  light, 
airy,  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  class  rooms  large,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated, 
and  the  seats  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  the  eyes  as  far  as  possible  from  all  strain. 

Water. — An  abundance  of  pure  potable  water  is  no  smaA  item  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  a  school,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  by  which  the  germs  of  disease  gain  access  to  the  body, 
it  becomes  almost  imperative  that  the  supply  should  be  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
contamination. 

Bathing  fadlitiet. — In  the  first  place,  I  would  relegate  the  old-fashioned  bath  tnb 
to  innocuous  desuetude.  It  is  a  relic,  so  to  speak,  of  a  prehistoric  age,  and  totally 
inadequate  to  the  rapid  and  convenient  bathing  of  a  targe  number  of  children, 
besides  being  filthy  and  a  frequent  source  of  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
person  who  has  charge  of  the  bathing  of  the  children  in  an  Indian  school  to  change 
the  water  every  time  a  child  gets  out  of  the  bath  tub,  and  frequently  a  dozen  or 
more  children  are  bathed  in  the  same  water,  and  the  last  state  of  those  children  is 
worse  than  the  first. 

At  the  C'heyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  we  have  adopted  the  spray  system,  and 
a  more  perfect  and  convenient  one  I  do  not  believe  can  be  devised.  It  insures  to 
every  child  a  bath  of  pure  water  of  any  desirable  temperature,  and  a  school  of  a 
hundred  or  two  children  can  be  bathed  in  from  one  to  two  hours  without  any 
confusion  or  friction. 

Lavatories.— They  are  the  chief  sources  of  diseases  of  the  eye  among  otu:  Indian- 
school  children,  and  when  an  epidemic  gains  access  to  a  school,  it  frequently,  tor 
the  time  being,  paralyzes  the  successful  operation  of  the  same. 

Indians  are  proverbially  subjects  of  sore  eyes,  and  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  ignorance  and  filth  prevalent  among  them,  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  In 
our  day  and  generation  conjunctivitis,  either  acute  or  phlyctenular,  should  not  be 
countenanced  in  an  Indian  school,  and  when  it  prevails  to  any  extent,  either  the 
physician  or  matrons  are  derelict  in  their  duties. 
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iSow  best  to  avoid  the  disease.— tn  the  first  place,  segregate  all  cases  of  sore  eyes 
applying  for  admission  to  the  school,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  mingle  with  the 
other  pnpils  until  all  possibility  of  their  spreading  the  contagion  is  beyond  the  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt.  Banish  Washbasins  from  the  lavatories  and  adopt  the 
faucet  system;  and  insist  on  every  pupil  having  a  separate  towel.  The  hiatrons 
-will  think  this  **old  fogyism''  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  in  the  beginning 
you  will  have  no  little  trouble  in  getting  your  rules  carried  out,  and  I  have  fre- 
qu^'ntly  had  to  be  very  arbitrary  before  1  could  get  my  orders  complied  with;  but 
'*  eternal  vigilance  '*  on  your  part  will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success.  After 
adopting  the  faucet  system  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  I  have  fre- 
quently gone  into  the  wash  rooms  and  found  the  children  using  the  wash  basins 
after  their  use  had  been  prohibited,  and  a  half  dozen  or  so  towels  hung  up  for  75 
or  ^<0  pupils  to  wipe  on,  and  nothing  but  a  threat  of  exposure  of  the  person  in 
charge  would  obviate  a  repetition  of  the  offense. 

Sewerage.  —No  school  is  complete  without  a  system  of  sewerage.  It  should  be 
constructed  on  modern  principles,  and  all  joints,  traps,  and  ventilating  shafts 
connected  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  into  the  buildings.  Water- 
closets  should  be  so  situated  and  constructed  as  to  be  absolutely  proof  against  the 
danger  of  contaminating  the  water  supply.  I  only  mention  the  **  Smead  system  " 
of  closets  to  condemn  them,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  a  menace  to  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  any  building  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Overcrowdiiig.— -A  frequent  source  of  disease  is  overcrowding.  Superintendents 
like  to  make  a  record  of  having  a  full  school,  and  buildings  with  the  capacity  of 
100  pupils  will  frequently  be  found  to  contain  125  to  150  children.  Such  disre- 
^^ard  of  hygienic  laws  can  not  help  but  result  in  wrecking  the  health  of  the 
inmates.  1  have  frequently  gone  into  the  dormitories  of  our  schools  and  found 
two  pupils  sleeping  in  a  single  bed  and  three  in  a  double,  and  30  or  40  persons  occu- 
pying a  room  with  a  capacity  of  not  over  20.  and  the  air  so  foul  as  to  cause  you  to 
Deat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  exterior.  There  is  a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating  odor 
exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  Indians,  and  when  you  get  a  few  of  them  confined  in  a 
room  it  becomes  very  offensive  and  almost  unendurable  to  sensitive  olfactories. 

Dr.  Billings  says:  **The  evil  effects  of  insufficient  ventilation,  although  very 
certain  a'nd  very  serious,  are  not  immediate  or  such  as  to  attract  attention  at  first, 
except  in  very  aggravated  cases,  with  excessive  overcrowding.  The  poWer  of  the 
organism  to  adjust  itself  to  surrounding  circumstances  is  very  great,  and  perhaps 
as  great  in  regard  to  the  endurance  of  foul  air  as  anything  else,  yet  this  power  is 
greater  in  the  seeming  than  in  the  reality,  for  at  last  such  air  produces  disease 
and  shortens  life.  Its  effects  are  manifest  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
acute  and  chronic,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  undue  prevalence  of 
phthisis  in  troops  is  due  to  the  foul  air  of  the  barrack  rooms."' 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  tuberculosis  manifested  among  Indian  children  is 
dne  to  overcrowding,  although  heredity  and  improper  food  and  clothing  play  an 
important  r61e. 

Sffeets  of  chaiige  from  school  to  camp  life.—It  used  to  be  the  custom,  in  an  early 
day  of  my  regime  as  physician  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  to  allow 
the  children  to  return  to  camp  during  the  holidays,  and  the  change  from  school  to 
camp  life  and  the  exposure  and  privation  incident  thereto  always  resulted  in  an 
immense  amount  of  sickness  and  the  loss  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  pupils  from 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  other  pulmonary  diseases,  besides  greatly 
impeding  the  successful  working  of  the  school.  We  have  now  done  away  with  the 
Chiistmas  vacation.  When  school  takes  up  in  the  fall  the  children  are  not  allowed 
to  go  home  again  until  it  closes  in  the  summer,  and  the  result  has  been  very  little 
sickness  and  very  few  deaths  among  our  school  children. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  that  we  as  physicians  are  expected  to  have  the  best  interests 
at  heart  of  those  over  whose  health  we  have  the  guardianship,  and  we  should  see 
to  it  that  their  health  is  conserved  to  a  degree  equal  to  oi:  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
home  life,  and  that  nothing  that  is  inimical  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  or  hygi- 
enic conditions  should  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  their  health.  To  educate  the 
mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body  is  a  false  economy,  and  can  not  help  but  result  in 
the  extermination  of  the  race. 

In  education  lies  the  future  hope  of  the  Indian  race,  but  it  should  be  along  that 
line  which  develops  the  body  at  the  same  time  that  it  educates  the  mind.  Teach 
them  the  communicability  of  disease,  the  necessity  of  observing  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  the  **  noble  red  man  "  will  not  be  a  matter  of  historj*. 

DISCUSSION. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Viets,  Cheyenne,  Okla..  said:  For  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice I  have  made  a  continual  outcry  against  this  matter  of  bathing.  In  reference 
to  the  spray  or  ring  bath  system  J  have  never  heard  but  one  objection  to  it  and 
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that  comes  from  people  who  have  not  tried  it,  who  say  you  can  not  scrnb  your- 
self. Now,  when  properly  handled,  and  the  water  is  below  the  child *8  shoulders, 
the  ring  is  so  that  he  can  put  it  above  his  waist.  In  washing  the  head  and  face  he 
stoops  down  and  he  can  scrnb  himself  as  well  as  in  a  tub.  It  is  one  thing  in  i 
school  that  is  automatic.  With  this  one  can  not  be  filthy,  on  account  of  the  run- 
ning water.  The  employees  use  the  girls'  and  boys*  bathrooms,  and  they  are  so 
clean  that  no  one  objectB. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  superintendent  day  schools  in  New  Mexico,  said:  I  want 
to  know  more  about  the  ring  bath  and  would  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Viets  would  give 
a  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Viets  replied:  I  have  booklets  of  the  simplest  of  these  baths  and  will  be  glad 
to  supply  any  superintendent  or  employee  who  may  ask  for  them.  You  must 
understand,  however,  that  the  United  States  Government  has  but  little  to  do  with 
experiments,  and  at  Cheyenne  school  the  carpenter  made  them.  It  has  been  ?o 
successful  that  the  Government  has  taken  it  up.  You  can  get  a  blue  print  of  the 
Arapahoe  school  bath,  which  is  much  finer  than  the  one  at  Cheyenne,  but  the 
Cheyenne  is  cheapest  and  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  modesty  and  delicacy  d 
the  Indian  is  beyond  that  of  the  whites,  and  they  should  have  separate  compart- 
ments. The  cost  of  one  good  bath  tub  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  five  rings  i$ 
much  greater.    The  water  must  be  under  pressure  to  be  successful. 

Supt.  Charles  F.  Peirce,  Oneida,  Wis.,  said:  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  these  ideas.  So  far  as  the  ring  bath  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  thing  for  bathing  that  a  school  can  have. 

Supervisor  R.  C.  Bauer  corroborated  all  the  remarks  made  concerning  the  ring 
bath. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Oneida,  Wis. ,  said:  I  think  we  are  very  little  aware  of  tte 
great  danger  one  runs  from  the  disease  of  scrofula,  which  Is  now  considered  to  be 
tuberculosis.  Many  people  are  careless  iu  their  ways;  they  drink  out  of  the  same 
glass  others  have  used,  and  there  is  the  same  danger  in  bathing.  To  show  the 
danger  I  will  relate  an  instance.  Some  years  ago  a  very  nice  young  lady  was 
takmg  lessons  in  painting,  and  in  using  the  palette  the  instructor  took  the  brush 
and  placed  it  in  his  mouth  and  banded  it  to  the  young  lady,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  young  lady  took  a  most  dreadful  disease.  We  run  great  risis  in 
these  matters. 


INSTRUCTION  CLASSES. 


NURSING  AND  COOKING. 

Instruction  in  nursing  and  cooking  was  given  by  Miss  Ella  Worden,  matron  of 
Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.  Her  work  consisted  principally  in  giving 
instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in  nursing  and  cooking  as  applied  to  the 
Indian  schools.  Class  instruction  in  the  schools  is  most  important,  and  Miss 
Worden  described  the  proper  room  for  cooking,  the  furniture  needed,  uniform, 
how  the  class  should  be  conducted,  and  gave  an  outline  of  a  course  of  lessons. 
The  coarse  in  cooking  is  emphatically  practical,  one  that  has  been  tried  and  found 
successfid  in  the  Santee  normal,  and  it  will  enable  'the  teachers  of  cooking  to  get 
the  best  results  with  little  expenditure.  The  text-book  used  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
Boston  School  Kitchen. 

SEWING. 

The  work  in  sewing  was  well  conducted  by  Miss  Williams,  of  Wichita,  Kans., 
the  inventor  of  the  New  York  French  tailor  system  of  dress  cutting.  During  the 
institute  she  taught  measuring,  drafting,  cutting,  basting,  sewing,  draping,  finish- 
ing, and  designing  of  the  different  garments  worn  by  women  and  children. 

DRAWING. 

F.  H.  Simons,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  gave  to  the  teachers  of  the  Indian  schools  a 
course  of  daily  lectures  on  pictorial,  decorative,  and  constructive  art,  such  as  it  is 
rarely  the  good  fortune  of  teachers  to  receive  in  summer  schools. 

The  course  covered  the  entire  ground  from  the  first  year,  through  the  primarv, 
the  grammar,  and  the  high  schools.  In  these  lectures,  the  laws  of  art  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction  given  were  illustrated  and  their  raison  d'etre  developed. 

ART   AND  ART  EDUCATION   IN   THEIR  RELATION   TO  THE  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  F.  H.  Simons.  , 

True  civilization  and  social  welfare  are  very  closely  connected.  It  is  therefore 
worth  while  before  discussing  the  theme  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  social  quality 
called  civilization.  It  will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  and  quickly  the  great  neces- 
sity of  bringing  civilization— that  is,  the  general  intelligence — to  a  higher  standard. 

Art  influences  the  development  of  the  mind  in  the  right  direction.  It  calls  for 
close  and  strict  observation,  and  thus  cultivates  the  power  of  seeing.  And  as  true 
seeing  is  more  than  a  mere  ocular  phenomenon,  as  it  is  rather  a  reciprocal  mental 
process,  the  culture  of  seeing  means  the  culture  of  the  mind,  the  generation  of 
mtelligence. 

Art  trains  the  judgment,  because  accurate  definite  seeing  leads  to  definite  think- 
ing, and  definite  thinking  increases  general  wisdom  and  prompts  the  individual 
to  better  judgment.  Better  judgment  means  better  taste,  and  better  taste  means 
better  selection,  and  better  selection  produces  progress,  better  industry,  better 
trade  and  commerce,  better  general  conditions. 

Art  affords  the  best  opportunities  for  the  culture  of  productive  imagination 
and  intellectual  originality.  This  means  a  great  deal,  because  the  faculty  of 
intellectual  self-activity  and  creative  inventiveness  forms  the  mainspring  of 
achievement.  It  is  the  promoter  of  progressive  evolution,  the  vital  cause  of  an 
industrial  life  that  makes  **life  worth  living."  Imagine  a  life  without  industry  I 
It  would  be  mere  animalism;  and  industry  without  art,  mere  barbarism.  Art  is 
the  soul  of  life;  without  it  life  would  be  dull  and  aimless,  trade  would  almost 
cease,  and  commerce  become  unknown.  Commerce  thrives,  not  on  tramps,  not 
on  low  wage-earners,  but  on  well-to-do  customers.  Art  feeling  creates  new  wants, 
new  desires,  new  aspirations,  which  not  only  cause  industry  and  commerce  to 
flourish,  but  which  stimulate  the  intellect  of  the  people  to  a  higher  development, 
broader  views,  loftier  and  grander  emotions. 
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It  is  art,  not  material,  which  generates  wealth.  Industry  flourishes  not  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  raw  matter,  nor  the  quantity  of  raw,  unguided 
imagination:  industry  flourishes  because  of  the  new  wants  art  creates  and  because 
there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  market  value  that  intelligent  taste  and  cultured 
imagination  can  confer  upon  an  object  through  beauty  of  form  or  decoration, 
however  inexpensive  the  material  of  which  the  object  is  made.  It  is  the  art 
spirit  and  art  skill  that  makes  a  block  of  marble  or  a  lump  of  clay  or  a  few  pounds 
of  iron  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 

To  lead  the  children  in  school  and  home  life  to  this  mode  of  right  self-actiTiiy 
and  original  ext)ression  should  be  our  aim,  and  they  should,  therefore,  have  ample 
chance  in  their  early  days  to  develop  along  these  lines,  because  youth  is  the  time 
for  forming  habits,  and  every  day  the  power  that  is  not  used  is  failing.  The 
schools  must  give  their  pupils  the  opportunity  for  development  and  self-expr^- 
sion  in  art.  Not  mere  expression,  but  guided  sell-ex^jression,  rightly  stimulated 
self- activity,  is  the  keynote.  Activity  we  may  find  in  the  most  slavishly  coo- 
ducted  communities  or  schools,  or  in  a  community  of  active  rascals,  but  cultured 
self-activity  only  where  freethinking  and  free  doing  have  been  fostered  and 
encouraged  for  the  general  welfare.  Mere  <  oing  something  does  hot  necessarily 
induce  growth.  Our  homes  must  be  provided  with  children's  rooms,  -where  the 
youth  finds  ample  space  and  liberty  for  testing  by  actual  work  the  inborn  art 
unpulse  and  inventive  spirit.*  The  child  needs  a  workroom  as  the  adult  needs  & 
study  or  laboratory  for  developing  and  perfecting  individual  thinking  and  doing. 
How  little  in  our  country  the  child  is  taken  into  consideration  m  home  life  in  the 
right  light  and  spirit  can  easilv  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  one  must  be  an  exx^ert 
hunter  to  find  a  children's  worlishop. 

*' Who  has  the  schools  has  the  future"  is  a  well-known  fact.  The  schools  are 
the  formative  agencies  for  the  coming  generations.  Thus  whatever  appears  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  must  first  appear  in  the  schools.  For  this  reason,  if  we  want  an 
art-loving  people,  an  art  industry,  better  feeling  and  thinking,  we  must  begin  in 
the  schoolroom  with  the  embodying  of  such  needed  qualities.  This  will  force  the 
educator  not  only  to  investigate  the  arts  as  to  their  quality  for  promoting  progress 
and  welfai*e.  but  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  very  means  and  ways  of 
giving  instructions  m  the  same,  of  arousing  the  children's  interest  in  this  line 
of  work. 

Not  where  we  stand,  but  the  direction  in  which  we  move,  will  tend  to  great 
things. 

POINTS  OP  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  ART  EDUCATION. 

1.  Education. 

The  culture  (development)  of  the  moral  (healthy)  qualities  of  the  human  being 
individually  and  of  the  human  race  collectively  (welfare  of  the  being). 

2.  Motto:  Mens  saiia  in  corpore  sano. 

Crippling  of  hand,  eye,  and  other  organs. 

Proper  material  (pencil,  brush,  paper,  writing  books,  models,  school  desks, 
schoolroom). 

Proper  position  (in  drawing,  reading,  writing). 

Proper  place  (near,  far-sighted). 

Health  of  pupil— Health  of  teacher.  (Work  of  science  all  for  health.)  (Work 
of  art  all  for  health.) 

S.  Educational  equation. 
Child  +  Experience  (Teacher)  =  Welfare  (aimed  at). 

4.  ExpeHence. 

Direct  experience:  Experimental  self-knowledge;  direct  knowledge  produces: 
direct  knowledge  necessary  for. 

Indirect  experience:  Book  knowledge;  books;  understanding  of  books,  art 
works,  etc.:  critic  of  skill  and  time  put  in  art  works;  individuality,  character. 

4a.  Teacher, 

Liberal  education;  good  health  (pay) .    Time  for  self -culture;  time  for  recreation. 
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6.  ChUd. 

The  child  is  best  known  by  its  activities: 

1.  Physical  activity  (play  work — gymnastics). 

2.  Language  activity  (language  work— literature). 

3.  Artistic  activity  (art  work— art). 

4.  Historical  activity  (history  work— history,  geography). 

5.  Scientific  activity  (science  work— science). 

6a,  Tendencies  of  these  activities  of  a  twofold  nature. 

Moral  ( to  develop ) ,  healthy ,  social ,  altruistic.  Immoral  ( to  annihilate ) ,  unhealthy , 
antisocial,  pure  egotistic. 

(Duty  of  education:  Cultivation  of  taste,  art  feeling,  altruistic  sentiment.) 
(Self-love  and  self-respect — Flobbier.) 

6,  Culture  of  the  activities, 

{a)  Exterior  absorbing  organs, — 1.  Eye  (sight).  2.  Ear  (hearing).  8.  Hand 
(tonch).    4.  Nose  (smell).    5.  Mouth  (taste).    6.  General  senses. 

(6)  Mind  laboratory, — The  interior  organs,  with  the  hereditary  qualities  of 
intuition. 

(c)  Exterior  expressing  organs — 1.  Tongue.    2.  Hand. 

(Every  day  the  power  that  we  will  not  use  is  failing  us.) 

(The  mind  speculates,  the  hand  tests  by  the  law  of  practical  application.) 

7,  The  three  leading  school  systems, 

1.  The  classic.    2.  The  trade.    3.  The  true  liberal  (practical). 

S,  The  true  liberal  (modern  practical)  school. 

Common  nucleus  of  all  studies  in  the  kindergarten. 
Cone  of  education:  Extension  of  mind  and  subject  code. 
Co-relation  of  studies  and  concentration  of  thought. 
Too  early  bifurcation  of  studies  in  the  high  schools.        , 

9,  The  different  brandies  of  study, 

1.  Literature.    2.  Scienoe.    3.  Art.    4.  History.    5.  Music.    6.  Gymnastics. 

Proper  balance  depends  on  the  child's  natural  growth;  educational  and  practical 
value  (time,  quantity,  quality). 

The  educational  value  of  a  study  depends  on  its  influence  of  developing:  (1) 
The  receptive  external  organs;  (2)  the  interior  assimilating  and  creating  organs; 
(3)  the  expressing  external  organs;  (4)  the  general  senses  for  general  hecuth. 

10.  Thwarts  {classification). 

Space  arts,  time  arts,  etc.:  Their  educational  value;  their  practical  value; 
ethical  life. 

II.  Sequence  of  work  and  method  in  art  instruction. 

Pictorial.    Decorative.    Constructive. 
CJhief  secret:  Ample  chance — we  learn  to  do  by  doing. 

Central  idea:  Development  of  selfhood  (often  crippled  through  lack  of  technical 
skill). 

12,  The  main  aim  in  all  work. 

Awakening  of  the  latent  powers  and  developing  of  the  capacities  in  the  right 
direction. 
Taste  and  inclination  for  a  profession. 
Self-re8i)ect  and  true  respect  for  others. 
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CONDENSED  OUTLINE  OP  WORK  FOR  THE  GRADES, 
Synopsis  of  art  work  for  the  first  four  years. 


Pictorial  work. 


Decorative  work. 


Constmctive  work    (fonn 
and  manual  training). 


Coloring  of  outline  pictures  (printed 
picture  books). 

Object  drawing  and  painting:  (a) 
Natural  objects  (appropriate  to 
the  season  and  in  connection  with 
nature  work);  (b)  industrial  ob- 
jects (in  connection  with  trades 
studied). 

Human  figure  (in  action). 

Illustrative  and  imaginative: 
Sketching  and  illnstrating  stories, 
nature  work,  etc. 

Blackboard  sketching. 

Models:  Use  simple  objects  with 
essential  features  and  present 
them  in  groups.  The  children 
should  be  familiar  with  the  objects 
through  work  in  previous  lessons. 


Color,  sensation,  and  recog- 
nition: 

(a)  From  the  round 
(balls,  beads,  sticks, 
etc.). 

(b)  From  the  flat  (col- 
ored paper ) ;  no  theory 
in  regard  to  combin- 
ing or  mixing. 

Color  nomenclature. 
Arrangement  of  patterns, 

with  sticks,  tablets,  etc. 
Decorative  painting  of— 
(a)  Clay  ornaments 

(tiles,  etc). 
(6)  Paper,  life  forms 
(boxes,  baskets,  fur- 
niture). 

(c)  Ornamental  paper 
forms  (drawings,  cov- 
ering with  flat  washes, 
elaborating). 

Dictation  exercises. 


Clav  modeling: 

Natural  and  artificial  ob> 

jects. 
Type    and    ornamental 
forms. 
Folding,  cutting,  and  past- 
ing of: 
(a)   Oeometrical   formi 

(6)   mf^   forms   (fomj- 

ture,  etc.). 
(c)  Ornamental  forma. 


N.  B.— As  the  art  work  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  different  subjects  taught,  the  teacher 
should  be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  immediate  need  of  her  class,  but  she  should  see  to  it  that  the 
children  under  her  care  get,  systematically,  some  work  from  each  branch  and  as  much  as  the 
health  of  the  child  permits. 

Synopsis  of  art  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. 


Pictorial  work. 


Decorative  work. 


Object   drawing    and  painting 
(sketching  easel) : 
(a)  Industrial    /  obiAots  in 
(6)  Natural        -    S^^um 
(c)  Type  forms )     e^orx^s. 

Silhouette  painting. 

Human  figure  (in  action). 

Illustrative  and  imaginative  sketch- 
ing in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water 
colors. 

Blackboard  sketching. 

Free-movement  drill. 

(Pictorial  painting  with  the  brush 
in  masses  without  previous  out- 
line sketching.) 


Drawing  and   painting  of 
original  designs: 
I         (a)  GeometricaL 
!         (ft)  Vegetable. 
I  Direct  brush  designing  in 
connection  with  the  pic- 
torial silhouette  work. 

Decoration  of  the  card- 
board forms. 

Dictation  work. 

(In  all  decoration  work 
lead  the  child  from  its 
free  realistic  expression 
of  decoration  to  idealism 
and  conventionalism,  in- 
troducing the  principles 
of  spacing,  repetition,  va- 
riety, symmetry. 


(Jonstructive  work  (mannal 
training). 


Making  of  cardboard  formic 
Reading  of  working  draw- 
Making  working  drawings 

(from  hand). 
From  the  objects: 
(a)  TjTpical  forms. 
(6)  Industrial  forms 
(box,    towel-roller, 
etc.) 
Use    for    making  working 
drawings,     ''the     shop 
methocT'* 


N.  B.— Each  branch  should  be  taken  up,  if  possible,  once  a  week  and  in  connection  with  other 
work. 

Never  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of  the  pupil  in  regard  to  technio  or  thought  expree- 
Bion  as  long  as  there  is  artistic  feeling.    Help  to  develop  individuality. 

All  models  should  be  as  large,  interesting,  and  beautiful  as  possible. 
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Synopsis  of  art  toorkfor  grades  seven,  eight,  and  eight  and  one-half. 


Pictorial  work. 


Decorative  work. 


Constructive  work  (manual 
training). 


Object  drawing: 

Sketching  easel,  in  pencil,  wa- 
ter colors,  pen  and  ink. 
Compositions  of  type  solids— still 
life  of  industrial  and  natural 
objects. 
Hnxnan  figrure  (in  action). 
Illastrative  and  imaginative:  Sketch- 
ing in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water 
colors. 
Time  sketches:  Indoor  and  outdoor. 
Blackboard  sketching. 
Pree-movement  drill. 
Perspective:  Lead  the  child  by  the 
inductive  method  from  seen  and 
recogrnlzed  facts  to  find  the  elemen- 
tary rules  of  perspective. 
Ld^ht  and  shade:  All  pictorial  work 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  ex- 
pressed in  light  and  shade. 


Drawing  and  painting  of 
original  patterns  and  ap- 

Elied  designs  (initials, 
eadings,  covers,  calen- 
dars, tidies,  etc. ). 

Principles  of  principality,* 
progression,  parallelism, 
continuity,  leading  lines. 

Plant  analysis  and  conven- 
tionalism from  flat  studies 
and  plants  according  to 
the  season. 

Historic  forms  of  orna- 
ments. 


Springfield  Industrial  Draw- 
ing Kit  No.  2, 13  by  19  inches 
(free-hand  and  instrumen- 
tal). 

Geometrical  drawing  (geo- 
metrical problems). 

Working  drawings  (natural 
size  or  to  scale)  from  mod- 
els and  given  problems 
without  models. 

Lettering. 


N-  B. — For  reference  books,  see  list  of  reference  books  following. 

Art  is  a  culture  study,  the  aim  of  which  is  primarily  to  cultivate,  refine,  and  elevate  sBSthetic 
ideals. 

Art  develops  originality  and  qualifies  men  to  aid  in  the  increase  of  human  wisdom  and  power, 
and  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  by  the  production  of  new  thought,  new  appliances,  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  new  conceptions  of  lesthetic  evolution. 

In  teaching  art  the  teacher  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  three  duties:  (1)  The  enlargement  of 
the  receptive  and  reflective  powers:  (2)  the  training  of  the  powers  of  expression  or  external 
representation;  (3)  the  stimulation  of  the  selfhood  to  original  directive  activity.  They  should 
be  regarded  as  a  unity  with  the  development  of  selfhood  as  the  central  idea. 

Reference  hooks  for  teachers*  desk. 

Grade. 

1.  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting.    By  K.  M.  Ball 1^ 

2.  A  First  Year  in  Drawing.    By  H.  T.  Bailey 1-4 

3.  Color  in  the  School  Room.    By  Milton  Bradley  Co 1-4 

4.  Drawing  and  Designing.    By  Leland 1-6 

5.  With  Brush  and  Pen.    By  James  Hall 1-7 

6.  Sloyd— Educational  Manual  Training.    By  E.  Schwartz l-8i 

7.  Illustrative  Black  Board  Sketching.     By  W .  B.  Hintz  . .  _ 1-8^ 

8.  Drawing  Simplified— Text  Book  of  Form  Study  and  Drawing,    hy  D.  B. 

Augsburg l-8i 

9.  Sketches  for  Object  Lessons.    By  G.  Zimmerman 1-8^ 

10.  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools.    By  A.  K.  Cross 1-8^ 

11.  Uniform  Examination  Questions  in  Drawing  (State  of  New  York).    By 

C.  W.  Barden.- 1-8^ 

13.  Lessons  on  Decorative  Design.    By  T.  G.  Jackson 1-8^ 

IB.  .Esthetic  Manual  (Desic^ing)  for  Teachers.    By  L.  Thompson 1-8| 

14.  The  Fine  Arts.    ByG.  B.  Brown 1-8^ 

15.  Teachers'  Manual— Part  IV.    Prang  Educational  Co 5-8^ 

16.  Mechanical  Drawing.    By  F.  Aborn . .  5-8^ 

17.  Mechanical  Drawing— Manual  for  Teachers.    By  A.  K.  Cross 5-8i 

18.  Students'  Alphabets.    By  Keuflfell  and  Esser 5-8^ 

19.  Light  and  Shade.    By  A.  K.  Cross 5-8i 

20.  Color.    ByChurch .   5-8i 

21.  School  of  Art  Geometry.    By  Ben  Johnson 7-8i 

22.  The  Essentials  of  Perspective.    By  L.  W.  Miller 7-8i 

23.  Studyof  Ornamental  Plants.    By  F.  Moser. 7-8i 

24.  The  Manual  Training  School.    By  Woodward 7-8i 

25.  Wood  Carving.    By  Leland 7-aj 

26.  Bench  Work  in  Wood.     By  W.  F.  Goss 7-8i 

27.  History  of  Art.    ByLubke 7-8^ 

READING. 

Sirpervisor  Rakestraw  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  reading,  in  which  he  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  relieving  the  children  of  self-consciousness,  improper  res- 
piration, vocalization,  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  gave  exercises  to  show 
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how  it  conld  be  done.  The  position  should  be  easy  and  natnral.  calisthenic  e^r- 
cises  being  a  great  help  in  secnring  this.  He  called  attention  to  intonation  in 
reading  and  to  weak  or  thick  articnlation.  Lisping  can  be  corrected  only  by  care- 
f  nl  instruction  as  to  position  of  the  tongue  and  constant  practice  in  producing  the 
correct  sound.  He  recommended  the  synthetic  method  of  teaching,  as  it  is  very 
helpful  in  giving  distinct  articulation.  Some  good  reasons  were  given  for  teach- 
ing Indian  pupils  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  leading  to  the 
use  of  special  devices  for  this  purpose.  Stammering,  though  rare  among  Indians, 
sometimes  can  be  remedied  by  tbe  removal  of  causes  that  control  the  trouble,  such 
as  diffidence,  wrong  breatbing,  self-consciousness,  etc.  He  recommended  medley 
reading  to  give  confidence  to  the  children.  In  reference  to  tone  he  mentioned 
the  importance  of  securing  pure  tones. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Lectures  on  geography  were  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Laird,  kindergartner  at 
Cheyenne  school,  Oklahoma:  Miss  M.  L.  Silcott.  principal  teacher  at  Santa  Fe. 
N.  Mex.;  Miss  Maud  Mosher,  teacher  business  department  at  Haskell  Institute, 
Kansas,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Reason,  principal  teacher,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 

Miss  Laird  presented  kindergarten  work  leading  to  geography,  and  suggested 
observation  walks  for  the  children  in  which  their  attention  should  be  called  to 
natural  forms,  which  forms  afterwards  should  be  reproduced  on  sand  tables.  The 
use  of  clay  and  of  drawing  were  particularly  emphasized. 

In  the  second  lecture  Miss  Silcott  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  in  geography 
which  she  had  found  interesting  and  instinctive  to  children  for  the  first  three 
years  of  school  work  following  the  kindergarten,  showing  to  what  extent  the 
same  grows  out  of  the  work  commenced  in  the  kindergarten  and  how  the  same  is 
extended. 

Miss  Mosher  took  up  the  subject  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  She  uses  a 
good  text-book  on  geography  as  a  basis  and  supplements  this  by  other  geographies 
and  readers.  People  and  child-life,  being  most  interesting  to  children,  should  be 
made  objective  points  of  study.  Stories,  pictures,  and  illustrations  are  of  impor- 
tance in  impressing  children  with  geographic  facts. 

Miss  Reason  began  by  stating  that  we  must  not  be  the  slave  of  methods,  but 
make  them  our  assistants  and  aids.  Geography  correlates  with  other  studies 
well — with  literature,  nature  study,  civics.  The  divisions,  political  or  local,  phys- 
ical and  commercial,  should  receive  each  the  proper  attention.  Relief  maps  are 
valuable  when  made  by  the  children  and  when  representing  something  they  know 
about.  Interesting  experiments  illustrative  of  subjects  in  physical  geography 
should  be  made  before  the  pupils,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  such 
experiments  themselves.  Commercial  geography  includes  the  study  of  railroads, 
topography  of  a  country,  condition  of  the  people,  location  of  cities,  and  should  not 
be  neglected.    Museums  are  of  value,  and  each  school  should  have  one  of  its  own. 

MUSIC. 

Lectures  were  given  by  Miss  Ada  W.  Crawford,  music  teacher,  Santa  Fe.  N. 
Mex.,  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Campbell,  teacher  at  Shoshone,  Wyo.,  on  the  subject  of 
teaching  music  to  Indian  children. 

In  the  first  lectures  Miss  Crawford  referred  to  the  importance  of  music  in  tiie 
kindergarten,  and  suggested  that  in  learning  songs  the  children  should  memorize 
the  words  before  undertaking  to  sing  them.  She  gave,  as  general  essentials,  the 
following:  Good  breathing,  i>osition  of  the  body,  teaching  of  the  scale,  **  placing 
tones."  and  discouraged  the  detrimental  habit  of  loud  singing.  She  gave  exer- 
cises in  singing  tones  of  the  scale  and  in  reading  music. 

Mrs.  Campbell  paid  particular  attention  to  choir  music  in  Indian  schools,  and 
made  her  lectures  both  interesting  and  inst  ructive.  Singing  she  considered  a  good 
exercise  for  helping  Indian  children  to  overcome  embarrassment. 

VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP. 

Miss  Minnie  Kehrberg.  instructor  in  penmanship,  Colorado  Summer  School, 
gave  a  series  of  lessons  in  vertical  writing.  The  superiority  of  vertical  penman- 
ship, she  maintained,  consists  in  its  simplicity,  system,  and  legibility;  ^so  because 
it  is  easily  taught  and  easily  learned.  The  first  thing  of  importance  is  the  positicm 
of  the  body;  shoulders  should  be  kept  level  and  feet  be  placed  firmly  on  the  floor. 
Second  thing  of  importance,  position  of  paper,  edge  to  be  parallel  with  edge  of 
desk.  Third,  position  of  pen,  to  be  held  vertically  and  not  slanting  position; 
the  wrist  should  be  free  from  desk;  the  forearm  only  should  be  moved  m  writing. 
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and  enlarged  forms  should  be  used  at  the  beginning.  Vertigraph  pen  1046  is  rec- 
ommended. The  following  are  outlines  given  for  teaching  vertical  penmanship 
In  the  first  two  grades: 

FIRST  GRADE. 

1.  Copy  book  No.  1;  pen  and  ink. 

2.  Develop  work  as  far  as  possible  found  in  the  first  outline. 

3.  Have  same  work  reproduced  upon  the  blackboard. 

4.  Develop  capital  letters  and  figures  upon  the  blackboard. 

5.  During  latter  part  of  year  some  practice  in  writing  short  sentences  should  be 
^ven. 

6.  Use  the  blackboard  as  freely  as  possible  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  paper  practice. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

1.  Copy  book  No.  2. 

2.  Develop  work  as  far  as  possible  as  found  in  the  first  and  second  outlines. 

8.  There  should  be  considerable  written  work  in  this  grade,  but  always  under 
the  teacher's  supervision. 

4.  Give  frequent  drills  upon  the  figures;  round,  plain  figures  are  quite  as  essen* 
tial  as  round,  plain  writing. 

5.  Use  the  blackboard  freely. 

In  closing  her  lessons.  Miss  Kehrberg  had  her  class  practice  making  the  letters 
and  figures  according  to  the  vertical  system,  and  assisted  them  in  learning  to 
"write  vertically,  which  will  prove  of  much  assistance  in  teachmg  the  children  at 
the  schools. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Lessons  on  nature  study  were  conducted  by  Miss  M.  L.  Silcott,  principal  teacher 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Nardin,  Warm  Springs,  Greg. 

Miss  Silcott  gave,  as  essentials  of  nature  study,  observation,  knowledge,  and 
•expression,  or  to  see,  to  know,  and  to  say.  In  talking  of  plant  life  she  suggested 
that  a  way  to  interest  the  children  would  be  to  compare  the  habits  of  plants  with 
those  of  persons  in  regard  to  sleep,  respiration,  etc.  Then  the  plant  should  be 
Tiratched  for  its  own  sake,  and  records  kept.  She  referred  to  the  importance  of 
teachers  collecting  specimens  of  minerals  and  flowers  during  vacation  to  aid  in 
organizing  a  museum  for  the  school.  In  study^ing  animals  and  insects  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  some  particular  animal — its  size,  color,  use,  etc.,  and  then 
the  observation  might  extend  to  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  necessity  of  teach- 
ing kindness  to  animals  was  emphasized  because  of  the  inclination  of  Indian  chil- 
dren to  cruelty  to  animals.  Books  recommended;  Yeoman's  Botany  and  100  Les- 
sons in  Nature  Study,  by  Payne. 

Superintendent  Nardin  mentioned  the  objections  that  are  often  brought  against 
teaching  nature  study,  but  showed  that  the  experience  gained  and  the  facts  learned 
help  the  child  to  understand  his  environment.  Their  environment  is  what  they 
should  study.  Every  phenomenon  has  its  meaning.  To  the  extent  a  child 
nnderstands  his  environment,  to  that  extent  can  he  undei*stand  others.  He 
has  the  apperceptive  basis  in  his  own  exp>erience.  In  the  kindergarten  the  child 
is  ^ven  an  environment  which  he  easily  comprehends  and  uses  it  to  accom- 
plish his  own  purposes.  Nature  study  extends  his  environment.  He  under- 
stands it  and  he  learns  what  he  can  do  with  it.  All  that  a  child  comes  in  contact 
with  we  call  nature,  and  therefore  nature  study  is  the  study  of  his  environment. 
In  the  study  of  plants  the  conditions  and  structure  might  be  given  attention,  then 
the  locality,  form,  fruit,  and  uses,  and  last  the  classification:  animals,  their 
habits,  peculiarities  of  structure,  uses,  and  locality  where  found.  They  should 
study  minerals,  classes,  etc.  The  forces  of  nature  can  be  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion—such as  winds,  sky,  water,  etc.  This  study  shoald  begin  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  continue  through  life. 
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THE  MORAL  IDEAL  FROM  A  PRACTICAL  STANDPOINT. 
By  W.  P.  Slocum,  president  of  Colorado  College.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  great  pleasure  to  share  in  any  way  the  work,  the  study, 
and  the  thought  of  this  conference.  I  can  not  help  tninking  that  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  be  a  part  of  this  audience— a  part  of  this  movement. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  to-ni^ht  upon  a  theme  that  I  am  sure  has  the  most  prac- 
tical  bearing  upon  what  we  all  are  trying  to  do— I  want  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  moral  ideal  in  the  educational  movement,  and  I  want  to  try  to  take 
It  up  from  one  or  two  practical  standpoints  which  seem  to  me  of  importance. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you  that  the  moral  element  in  this  work  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  of  great  importance— aye,  more  than  that,  that  it  is  of  supreme  import 
tance  in  all  our  work.  Some  time  ago  I  happened  to  be  on  a  railroad  train  and 
heard  two  teachers  discussing  their  work.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other,  ••  Do 
you  know,  after  all  the  rest  is  done  and  if  there  is  a  little  time  and  there  is  noth- 
mg  else  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  teach  a  little  morals?  *'  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  way  in  whicn  a  great  manv  have  been  led  to  look  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  the  development  of  the  intellectual  nature — I  want  the  larger  term, 
the  development  of  the  soul— and  this  question  of  morals. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  one  of  those  educational  con- 
ferences at  Omaha,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  speaking— a  man  who  graduated 
with  great  distinction  from  West  Point,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, who  has  been  also  dean  of  that  university  and  a  tremendous  moral  influence, 
and  who  is  to-day  president  of  one  of  the  most  important  universities  in  the  West- 
he  said  that  *'  I  would  rather  turn  one  boy  from  wrong  to  right  than  make  sixty 
^eat  engineers.*'  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  that  sentence,  coming  from  the 
lips  of  a  man  who  tried  it. 

I  want  to-night  to  speak  especially  of  one  principle  that  1  think  we  oug'ht  to 
study,  and  study  most  carefully,  when  we  come  to  the  whole  moral  question  of  the 
educational  movement.  When  we  look  into  the  faces  of  our  pupils  and  say,  **I 
want  you  to  be  good,"  we  are  perfectly  conscious  that  the  simple  saying  of  that 
ordinarily  does  not  do  a  particle  of  good.  You  can  no  more  say  to  a  boy.  '*Be 
good.*'  and  let  it  end  there,  than  you  can  say  to  the  person  who  stutters.  '*Stop 
your  stuttering  and  talk  as  other  people  talk."  You  must  put  that  stutterer 
through  certain  processes  and  you  must  go  way  back  to  the  beginning  of  things: 
that  is  your  only  hope.  Now,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  ordinarily  at  least, 
the  only  way  yon  can  make  the  boy  or  girl  moral  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word 
is  by  approaching  the  (juestion  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 

We  are  really  hunting  in  our  educational  work  as  we  study  the  moral  question 
for  some  practical  principle,  something  that  goes  back  to  the  springs  of  action, 
some  working  law  which  we  can  initiate  and  unfold  and  develop  in  our  training 
of  young  people,  so  that  we  can  really  show  them  or,  better,  help  them  to  be 
right-minded.  I  think  that  the  word  that  will  express  what  1  want  to  utter 
to-night  better  than  anything  else,  or  the  phrase,  is  self-control:  but  I  want  yon 
at  the  very  start  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  I  am  discussing  the  principle  of  self- 
con  tol  that  I  mean  something  far  more  than  a  mere  negation.  The  trouble  is  that 
when  we  think  of  this  principle  of  self-control  we  ordinarily  have  in  mind  the 
opinion  that  we  are  simply  to  hold  on  to  ourselves,  and  when  you  tell  the  boy  that 
he  must  have  self-control  you  are  meaning  that  he  must  keep  himself  in  check; 
whereas  that  is  merely  the  negative  side  of  our  principle,  and  self-control  is  really 
an  active  or  positive  principle.  Self-control,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  "power 
over  oneself  which  enables  one  to  use  himself  for  a  definite  purpose.  You  want 
your  student  to  control  his  mind.  You  do  not  mean  simply  that  he  is  to  hold  on 
to  his  mind— to  shut  himself  in  upon  himself.  You  mean  that  he  is  to  hold  his 
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mind  to  a  definite  task;  that  he  is  to  do  something  with  himself;  that  he  is  to  hold 
that  mind  so  that  he  may  achieve  something  with  it,  and  it  is  this  larger  concep- 
tion of  self-control  that  I  beg  yoa  will  bear  in  mind  as  we  go  on  with  onr  discus- 
sion to-night. 

FiAt  of  all.  I  want  to  study  this  with  you  from  the  physical  standpoint.  I  sup- 
I>08e  that  you  are  already  aware  that  the  experts  who  are  studying  insanity,  and 
especially  tho3e  who  are  called  upon  to  examine  cases  of  insanity  in  order  that  they 
may  pass  upon  this  problem,  have  come  to  realize  that  this  self-control  is  the  test — 
that  is,  that  the  person  who  can  not  hold  his  mind,  can  not  control  his  mind,  is  the 
person  really  insane.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  courses  of  lectures  I  have  ever 

heard  upon  this  subject  was  by  Dr. .  who  was  superintendent  of  the  private 

retreat  which  was  formerly  at  Somerville,  Mass.  He  is  the  best  authority  in  the 
world  on  what  is  called  the  treatment  of  insane  cases  of  insistent  ideas — that  is, 
X>erhap8  you  are  aware,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  insanity  where  the  begin- 
ning: is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  person  can  not  rid  his  mind  of  certain  facts  or 
expressions.  For  example,  Dr.  Coie(?)  said  that  he  had  in  his  asylum  a  woman 
who  had  been  brought  to  him  from  the  best  society  (so  called)  in  New  York:  a 
woman  of  wealth  who  had  broken  down  her  nervous  system  by  too  much  dissipa- 
tion in  social  life.  The  trouble  was  this:  One  morning  she  waked  to  the  fact  that 
her  mind  was  repeating  a  strain  of  music  over  and  over  a^ain.  It  went  on;  she 
conld  not  stop  it.  It  interfered  with  her  sleep,  with  her  reading,  with  her  thought, 
with  everything  that  she  was  trying  to  do,  until  it  came  to  the  point  where  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  be  put  under  treatment  in  order  that  she  might  get  control  of 
her  mind.  Dr.  Coles  treatment  was  purely  a  moral  one.  He  insisted  that  she  must 
control  her  mind.  He  diverted  her  by  taking  her  here  and  there,  and  ultimately  he 
restored  her  mind  or  enabled  her  to  control  her  mind.  He  used  to  say  that  incipient 
insanity  was  often  shown  in  tapping  of  one's  foot  on  the  floor,  hand  on  the  table, 
etc. — in  our  little  habits. 

However,  the  principle  is,  I  think,  very  well  initiated  now,  that  the  healthy 
mind,  the  strong  mind,  is  the  mind  that  has  power  over  itself,  and  we  are  asking 
ourselves  as  teachers,  *'  How  shall  we  secure  that?"  Now,  I  want  to  say,  first  of 
ill,  by  the  right  sort  of  brain  development.  You  know  in  these  days  we  are  carry- 
ing everthing  back  to  a  biolo^cal  basis.  Viseman  (?),  in  that  great  book  of  his 
which  has  set  the  world  thinking  on  the  subnect  of  heredity,  has  carried  every- 
thing back  to  the  so-called  germ  cell,  finding  that  the  development  of  the  individ- 
ual aepends  upon  the  development  of  cells.  We  all  know  how  the  brain  of  the 
man  comes  into  the  world  with  a  given  number  of  cells  and  that  the  number  of 
cells  is  never  increased  during  the  whole  lifetime. 

A  thing  that  does  take  place,  so  our  neurologists  tell  us.  is  the  development  of 
cell ,  and  the  development  of  cell  is  the  cause  of  power.  Some  time  ago  I  was  called 
to  Denver  by  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  Colorado,  one  who  is  noted  in  both 
hemispheres  as  an  authority  on  brain  diseases.  He  called  me  there  to  allow  me 
to  study  a  certain  boy  whom  he  had  discovered  and  upon  whom  he  was  oper- 
ating. The  boy  came  into  the  world  with  a  malformed  skull,  so  that  his  brain 
could  not  develop,  and  he  was  the  most  helpless,  driveling  idiot  I  ever  saw.  He 
had  eyes,  but  he  could  not  see:  he  was  practically  blind;  he  had  feet,  but  he  could 
not  walk;  he  groveled  on  the  floor  in  the  most  helpless  sort  of  fashion.  He  in  fact 
seemed  to  have  little  or  no  intellectual  power  whatever.  The  boy  was  about  5 
years  old.  By  that  marvelous  experiment  by  which  the  modem  physician  is  now 
opening  the  skull,  the  skull  of  this  boy  was  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
or  less  the  skull  had  expanded  2  inches.  Now,  what  was  the  result?  Before  this 
he  could  not  hear,  eat,  nor  do  anything  that  had  intellectual  power  in  it:  at  the 
end  of  six  months  he  could  eat,  he  could  feed  himself,  he  could  see,  he  could  walk, 
he  could  use  sixty-seven  different  words— table,  chair,  watch,  father,  mother, etc.; 
that  is,  the  boy  was  getting  control  of  himself,  and  ultimately  he  will  become  a 
fairly  good  citizen.  One  of  the  best  studies  of  this  kind  comes  from  watching  the 
effect  of  accident  upon  the  brain,  and  I  want  you  to  bear  m  mind  that  I  am  trying 
to  lead  up  to  the  moral  ideal  in  education. 

I  heard  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  by  that  marvelous  physician  and  surgeon. 
Dr.  Yocobe.  of  New  York.  He  had  upon  the  table  thirteen  skulls,  and  he  went 
on  to  tell  us  the  histories  of  the  people  .to  whom  these  skulls  had  belonged.  He 
took  up  one  of  them  and  said:  "Now,  here  is  a  man  who  at  8  months  old  fell  and 
struck  himself  on  the  head.  He  was  unconscious,  but  regained  his  consciousness 
and  apparently  his  faculties.  As  he  developed  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  less 
and  less  control  over  himself:  he  had  tremendous  spasms  of  anger,  and  at  the  age 
of  37,  under  very  great  provocation,  he  struck  a  man  and  killed  him.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  hanged.  After  his  death  the  post-mortem  showed 
that  at  the  place  which  was  struck  when  he  was  a  child  had  developed  a  pecul- 
iar formation  that  more  and  more  affected  the  brain  life,  and  no  doubt  that  was 
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one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  man's  sxmsms  of  anger,  and  the  deed  that  tvbb  dooe 
also  was  caused  by  that  malformation  which  affected  the  man  for  life."  He  went 
through  the  thirteen  cases  and  showed  that  the  skulls  were  those  of  mnrderers. 
Now,  understand  me,  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  principle  of  resjwnsibil^tr  is 
not  there — 1  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  you  to  think  I  am  attacking  the  principJe 
of  moral  responsibility. 

I  am  only  trying  to  lead  up  to  an  understanding  of  that  great  principle  of  self- 
control  and  show  what  we  can,  as  teachers,  do  to  develop  it  in  our  students.  Now. 
we  all  know  very  well  that  a  healthy,  strong,  physical  development  does  give 
power  over  one's  self;  we  know  that  brain  development  means  just  so  much  power- 
power  to  do,  power  to  achieve,  power  to  accomplish.  One  of  the  best  studies  d 
this  fact  is  found  in  that  marvelous  movement  in  psycho  physics— the  study  of  the 
so-called  location  of  brain  function.  Yon  probably  are  aware  that  by  recent  inve?- 
tigations  in  Paris,  Germany,  and  America  we  are  coming  to  recognize  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  are  used  for  specific  purposes.  My  good  friend.  Dr. 
Eskridge.  summoned  me  to  Denver  a  good  while  ago.  The  case  was  that  of  a  c«>I- 
ored  man  who  had  been  an  attendant  in  the  Arapahoe  County  Hospital  near 
Denver.  While  an  attendant  there  an  insane  patient  had  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  a  chair,  the  result  being  that  the  colored  man  became  unconscious,  bo: 
shortly  regained  consciousness  and  apparently  was  all  right.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  however,  paralysis  began  to  develop  and  continued  until  his  whole  body 
was  paralyzed.  Dr.  Eskridge,  with  that  keen  power  of  diagnosis  he  possesses,  by 
studying  the  condition  of  a  certain  nerve  near  the  ankle  was  able  to  locate  ai 
abscess  in  one  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  brain.  He  ordered  a  surgeon  to  remore 
a  piece  of  the  skull  nearly  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  the  skull  conld 
be  opened.  His  diagnosis  was  so  correct  that  the  abscess  was  located,  relief  was 
secured,  and  the  paralysis  disappeared  entirely. 

A  very  curious  thing  had  taken  place— the  man  had  lost  his  power  to  use  word& 
You  know  how  it  is  that  when  a  person  becromes  old  or  very  weary,  the  words 
slip  away  from  them.  Emerson  in  his  old  age  began  to  lose  words.  Now,  this 
colored  man  was  In  exactly  that  condition  we  find  in  old  people— he  had  lost  the 
power  to  use  words.  For  example,  we  placed  on  the  table  before  him  a  spoon- 
watch,  bell,  etc.  He  seemed  intelligent  enough,  but  we  would  take  up  a  spoon 
and  ask  what  it  was  used  for,  and  he  would  show  us  very  quickly.  Then  we  would 
say, '  *  What  is  it? ''  A  vacant  look  would  come  into  his  face,  he  would  try  to  think, 
and  by  and  by  he  would  say  it  was  a  watch.  We  would  hold  up  the  watch,  and 
he  would  indicate  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  time.  He  would  try  to 
tell  us  what  it  was.  but  would  say  it  was  a  pencil.  He  would  call  a  pencil  a 
spoon,  and  so  on.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  were  looking  through  the  opening  of  the 
skull  and  could  Fee  the  throbbing  of  the  wondrous  machine  of  the  brain.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  note  that  as  the  cells  resumed  their  capacity  again  the  man 
slowly  became  able  to  use  words  correctly. 

Another  case  which  will  enable  me  to  show  this:  A  certain  school-teacher  was 
coming  out  of  the  door  one  morning  and  fell  and  struck  a  part  of  the  head.  She 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  treated  in  something  of  the  same  way.  When  she 
returned  to  consciousness,  she  had  lost  the  power  to  spell  correctly.  I  have  at 
my  home  the  attempts  she  made  to  spell.  They  are  quite  absurd.  Before  the 
accident  she  never  made  a  mistake  in  spelling,  and  yet  when  Dr.  Eskridge  wonM 
ask  her  to  write,  she  evidently  had  in  her  mind  what  she  wanted  to  write,  but  she 
could  not  spell:  the  combinations  of  letters  meant  absolutely  nothing.  Day  by 
day,  as  her  case  improved,  the  npelling  power  slowly  came  back,  until  at  last  she 
was  able  to  spell  with  almost  the  original  correctness. 

The  fact  is  this:  The  discovery  has  really  been  made  that  there  are  distinct 
centers  in  the  brain  for  specific  purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  moral  natnre 
is  better  under  certain  brain  development  than  it  is  at  other  times.  I  have  here 
some  150  carbon  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  criminals  in  the  world. 
They  are  the  celebrated  Lombroso  heads.  [Here  he  showed  the  heads  and  remarked 
on  J;hem.  J  Almost  every  type  of  criminal  is  represented  by  a  certain  type  of  head, 
showing  that  for  some  rea.son  or  other  we  do  not  get  in  the  criminal  a  right  brain 
development.  It  is  very  curious,  in  studying  the  examinations  of  Lombroso,  to 
see  how,  for  example,  the  number  of  criminals  who  are  cross-eyed  is  very  mnch 
larger  than  those  who  are  normal  or  morally  normal. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  certain  shapes  of  head  seem  to  result  in  criminalitT. 
I  am  not  going  back  to  the  old  subject  of  phrenology,  but  I  was  very  much  stmci 
in  talking  with  Dr.  Brockway  about  a  boy  murderer  who  is  in  our  own  State 
prison,  from  whom  we  secured  a  confession  more  startling  than  any  I  ever  heard 
before,  to  have  Dr.  Brockway  say  to  me,  **  Has  that  boy  a  certain  formation  on 
the  back  of  his  head?"  I  said  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  thing  about  him.  1 
think  that  you  must  realize  that  when  dealing  with  heads  such  as  those  I  have 
shown  you,  you  are  dealing  with  an  extraordinary  condition. 
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No-w  I  want  to  take  up  another  side.  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  relation 
between  accident  and  abnormal  condition.  One  of  the  most  significant  facts  is 
tliat  under  certain  kinds  of  training  you  do  get  a  well-balanced  mind.  Iir.  G. 
Stanlev  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best-informed 
man  along  these  lines  of  anyone  in  America,  and  he  has  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  tlie  boys— of  the  young  people  who  come  from  the  New  England  farms.  You 
perbaps  know  that  it  is  still  true  that  70  per  cent  of  the  men  in  Chicago  who  are 
'*  on  'Change,"  who  are  succeeding,  the  younger  men  too,  still  come  from  the 
farms.  You  probably  know  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  young  men 
wbo  are  coming  to  the  front  of  our  American  life  as  men  of  power  still  come  from 
tbe  farms. 

"We  have  always  thought  that  one  reason  why  New  England  sent  out  so  many 
^rreat  leaders— leaders  in  thought,  leaders  in  the  pulpit,  leaders  at  the  bar.  leaders 
in  American  history— was  because  New  England  had  its  great  universities,  colleges, 
and  pnblic-school  systems;  but  there  is  a  fact  still  more  important,  and  that  is  the 
training  of  the  old  New  England  farm.     Dr.  Hall  will  tell  you  that  the  reason  why 
tbe  boy  who  came  up  from  the  old  New  England  farm  was  a  well-balanced,  clear- 
headed individual,  whose  judgment  you  could  depend  upon,  a  man  who  had  moral 
force  and  insight,  was  because  on  that  New  England  farm  the  boy  was  trained  to 
do  abort  everything  with  his  hand,  and  that  the  training  of  his  hand  was  really  the 
training  and  development  of  his  brain.    You  teach  your  boy  to  drive  a  nail,  and  you 
are  not  really  training  his  hand;  you  are  training  his  brain— or  rather  you  are  help- 
ing to  develop  some  of  those  brain  cells.    The  boy  on  the  farm  could  shoe  a  horse; 
he  could  handle  a  saw;  he  could  do  almost  everything,  because  he  was  expected  to 
do  everything,  and  because  he  was  skillful  in  doing  everything.    He  was  securing 
tbe  best  kind  of  brain  development.    Indeed,  the  development  of  cells  in  the  brain 
is  what  gives  us  brain  power.    You  never  increase  the  number  of  cells:  you  are 
simply  increasing  brain  capacity  by  developing  cell  capacity,  and  everything  that 
develops  cell  capacity  is  developing  intellectual  and  moral  capacity.    That  is  my 
tbeoi-y  to-night. 

1  have  not  time  to  go  on  with  this  subject  that  is  so  interesting  to  me,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  do  not  begin  to  see  the  importance  of  the  relation 
between  this  development  of  brain  power  and  morality.  It  is  not  simply  that  you 
teach  a  boy  how  to  think  well  when  you  teach  him  to  use  his  hands  correctly:  you 
have  given  him  power  over  himself,  and  jiower  over  one^s  self  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  morality.  If  this  nation  of  ours  is  really  to  be  saved— saved  from  a  political 
standpoint,  saved  socially,  if  we  are  to  have  men  who  are  not  cranks,  intellectually, 
morally »  or  any  other  way — it  will  be  because  we  get  the  well-rounded,  well- 
balanced  mind.  It  is  not  the  genius  we  are  at  ter  so  much  as  it  is  the  well-balanced 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  and  so  in  our  whole  educational  movement  we  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  produce  the  most  normal  and  healthy  brain  development. 

One  very  significant  thing  about  criminals  is  this:  We  often  think  and  speak 
about  the  brightness  or  sharpness  of  the  criminal,  but  the  lact  is  that  your  criminal 
ultimately  exposes  his  own  weakness.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  talking  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  detectives,  and  he  said  this  to  me:  '  *  1  have  always  noticed 
in  studying  the  most  distinguished  criminals  that  their  intellectual  power  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow;  it  runs  along  a  definite  line  only.  Your  sneak  thief  steals  a  hat,  but 
that  is  cunning:  he  can  not  do  anything  else,  and  that  lack  of  balance  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  morality,  and  the  probability  is  that  his  training  devel- 
oped him  into  that  kind  of  life. 

I  need  not  stop  here  and  say  how  important,  how  exceedingly  important,  is  the 
best  physical  development  that  we  can  secure:  that  this  shutting  the  boy  up  in 
the  schoolroom  hour  after  hour,  shutting  him  in  upon  hims-elf,  narrowing  his  life 
because  of  ihe  confinement,  is  not  altogether  wholesome.  Take  the  child  from 
babyhood  up,  and  what  a  mass  of  activity  he  is.  working,  running,  so  full  of  busi- 
ness from  morning  till  night,  and  put  that  little  fellow  into  a  schoolroom  and  say, 
**  Sit  still."  You  must  be  suppressing  his  development.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
get  certain  vices  in  our  school  children  is  the  reaction  that  comes  from  holding 
the  boy  or  girl  in  a  condition  where  j'ou  are  bound  to  get  intellectual,  physical,  or 
moral  reactions  that  are  bad.  I  think  I  may  say  to  you  as  teachers  that  I  am  sure 
that  you  already  know  that  some  of  the  vices  that  have  frightened  us  in  our  school 
children  have  come  largely  because  we  do  not  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  right  kind 
of  physical  life  and  opportunities  for  physical  development.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  keep  him  healthy,  we  do  not  keep  him  normal,  and  normal  physical  and 
nervous  conditions  are  absolutely  essential  not  only  for  the  best  intellectual,  but 
for  the  best  moral,  life. 

I  think  I  do  not  need  to  say  anything  more  about  the  physical  side  of  this  ques- 
tion of  morality.  It  is  true  \he  neurologist  has  unfolded  a  whole  realm  of  inter- 
esting facts,  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  investigate  that  field,  and  I  think  in  the 
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next  few  years  we  shall  discover  certain  facts  along  the  line  of  brain  fnnctioii  that 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  revolntionize  our  educational  theories. 

I  want  to  speak,  just  for  a  few  moments,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  enviroo- 
ment— the  relation  between  environment  and  moral  power— this  power  of  self- 
control.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  our  Charity  Organization  Society  studying  the  oon- 
*  ditions  of  the  poor,  and  especially  those  who  were  brought  up  in  the  slum  life  ci 
our  great  city  of  Baltimore.  We  took  137  children  out  of  the  slums  of  Baltimoi^ 
where  the  moral  conditions  were  absolutely  wronpr.  where  the  moral  atmosphere 
was  just  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be;  and  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  thoae 
children  were  left  to  grow  up  in  such  environment,  they  were  bound  to  become 
criminals.  We  placed  them  m  as  choice  surroundings  as  we  could  possibly  secure. 
They  were  placed  upon  farms;  and  the  result  has  betjn  that  after  some  thirteen 
years  watching  these  various  cases  we  have  discovered  that  almost  every  one  of  onr 
137  are  doing  well.  We  have  practically  saved  them  by  a  new  environment  from 
becoming  criminals,  paupers,  or  vagrants. 

The  power  of  environment  is  infinitely  more  than  we  dream;  the  boy  "who  is 
brought  up  in  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  where  the  spirit  of  it  is  right,  where  the 
language  that  he  hears  is  correct,  where  the  influences  are  what  they  should  be. 
his  chances,  we  all  know  and  can  not  deny  it,  are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  the 
boy  who  is  brought  up  where  everything  is  adverse  to  his  best  intellectual  and 
moral  training.  I  wish  I  had  time  here  to  enunciate  a  principle  I  hold  to  be  troe, 
that  the  State  itself  has  no  right  to  leave  its  child  to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
and  an  environment  that  is  positively  wrong.  While  I  was  connected  witn  the 
work  in  Baltimore  we  had  passed  a  law,  which  has  since  been  copied  by  a  number 
of  States,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  break  up  a  pseudo-home.  For  exam- 
ple, there  comes  to  me  this  moment  a  home  in  Baltimore  where  there  were  seven 
children;  the  father  and  mother  used  to  get  drunk,  and  every  condition  was 
adverse  to  the  right  development  of  those  children:  they  were  almost  sure  to 
become  drunkards,  criminals,  or  vagrants.  We  had  the  law  so  that  we  could 
arrest  the  man  and  take  him  to  .jail;  we  arrested  the  mother  and  sent  her  to  the 
workhouse;  the  children  were  taken  away  absolutely  from  the  home  and  placed 
where  they  could  get  the  right  kind  of  environment.  We  did  that  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sentiment  onl)';  we  did  that  because  we  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  save  those  children  from  that  environment,  and  that  the  State  had  no  right 
whatsoever  to  leave  the  slum  or  pseudo-home  to  create  conditions  so  that  the 
child  was  bound  to  become  a  bad  citizen. 

I  spent  a  good  while  in  the  White  Chapel  district  of  London  studying  that  tre- 
mendous problem  of  **  Darkest  London."  and  I  went  into  those  lanes  and  saw  the 
drunken  mother  with  her  babe  at  her  breast,  and  the  father  fighting,  swearing, 
and  ready  for  all  kinds  of  crime,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  all  the  missionary  move- 
ments will  never  solve  that  problem;  and  do  you  know  the  best  workers  to-day 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  noble  as  is  their  work  in  this  missionary  move- 
ment, that  all  of  their  nobleness  of  purpose  and  all  these  agencies  are  not.  and  can 
not,  and  never  will  solve  the  slum  problem  in  our  great  cities.  You  have  got  to 
go  in  with  the  power  of  the  State  and  absolutely  change  those  conditions,  if  they 
are  to  be  changed  at  all.  And  the  State  can  do  it.  You  go  into  the  little  tene- 
ment house  in  Liverpool  and  you  see  what.has  been  accomplished.  You  study  the 
conditions  of  our  country,  and  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  that  better  condition  are 
growing  up  to  a  better  and  nobler  life,  and  it  is  the  fact,  as  students  of  science 
and  as  students  of  the  educational  problem,  we  must  recognize  these  facts  that 
are  not  only  scientific,  but  are  the  plainest  facts  of  everyday  life. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  or  two  about  training  itself.  I  have  been  trying 
to  show  you  the  right  brain  development  and  right  environment,  and  now  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  training. 

I  think  if  we  could  watch  the  children  who  grow  up  in  our  schools  under  right 
environment  and  where  right  methods  are  pursued  in  holding  the  child  to  his  task, 
where  we  get  obedience— I  do  not  mean  obedience  merely  to  a  person.  I  mean  obe- 
dience to  great  principles  of  action— where  we  are  leading  the  child  to  conform  to 
the  truth,  to  what  is  right— to  what  is  right  in  the  just  sense.  I  say,  if  we  conW 
watch  the  development  of  children  who  are  being  trained  to  think  well,  trained 
to  act  well,  traineii  to  be  obedient  in  the  just  sense,  we  could  see  that  we  are  get- 
ting a  certain  reaction  in  that  which  produces  on  the  whole  good  physical  condi- 
tion. Friends,  we  do  not  begin  to  know  yet  the  relation  between  the  activity  of 
the  mind  and  brain  and  good  physical  condition.  Let  me  give  you  a  fact  which  I 
sometimes  hesitate  to  give,  because  it  does  require  pretty  large  faith  in  human 
nature  to  believe  my  story.  Perhaps  you  read  some  time  ago  that  in  those  mar- 
velous experiments  in  Paris,  where  they  were  studying  hypnotism,  they  had  raised 
a  blister  on  his  arm  because  they  had  made  the  man  believe  there  was  a  red-hot 
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iron  on  his  arm.  Where  we  had  a  very  sensitive  case,  we  took  the  poor  fellow  and 
made  him  believe  that  a  red-hot  iron  was  on  his  arm  and  that  it  was  bomiDg  a 
hole  in  it.  We  called  him  out  of  the  condition  and  put  him  into  it  again,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  experiments  of  that  kind  we  produced  a  blister  that  was  very  dis- 
tinct, as  much  so  as  any  blister  we  ever  saw.    It  is  a  fact;  a  tremendous  fact. 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  mind  cure,  but  there  is  a  principle  in  it, 
and  we  can  not  escape  it.  There  is  this  fact,  that  the  mental  reaction  is  infinitely 
greater  than  we  think.  The  man  with  a  poor  brain  ordinarily  is  not  as  healthy 
as  the  one  who  has  normal  brain  conditions.  Your  great  scholars  who  have 
devoted  hour  after  hour  to  hard  work:  who  have  heldx  themselves  to  their  task 
some  way  do  have  the  physical  condition  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  their 
work.  I  do  not  forget  tne  men  who  break  down;  the  marvel  is  that  so  few  people 
do  break  down  when  they  are  able  to  accomplish  all  they  do  accomplish,  and  the 
secret  of  it  is  the  reaction  on  the  physical  nature  that  is  secured  by  good  mental 
conditions.  I  should  want  my  students  to  have  the  best  physical  condition,  and 
they  mnst  work  for  it  in  the  ^rmnasium,  at  the  bars,  and  everywhere  else;  but  I 
will  never  get  the  best  physical  condition  until  I  get  also  the  best  mental  condition, 
and  that  fact  we  need  to  blazon  on  all  the  walls  of  our  institutions.  The  physical 
does  help  the  intellectual,  and  the  intellectual  the  physical. 

We  want  what  is  normal;  what  is  right.  We  do  not  see  the  best  physical  devel- 
opment ordinarily  in  penitentiaries,  etc.  We  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  normal  physical  tyx)es:  they  are  malformed;  they  are  not  good  types.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Brockway,  who  has  produced  a  reformatory  where  8U  per  cent 
of  his  criminals  are  made  self-respecting  citizens;  you  know  that  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  to  produce  normal  physical  conditions;  and  how  does  he  do  it?  First  of 
all  he  puts  the  criminal  to  school  and  teaches  obedience.  He  saved  18  of  the 
worst.  He  was  sure  they  were  clean  first;  he  put  them  through  baths  of  all  kinds; 
then  he  put  them  through  certain  courses  of  rubbing  until  ne  got  their  muscles 
into  good  condition;  then  he  put  them  through  a  drill,  which  gave  physical 
self-respect. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  developing  their  minds  in  every  way,  and  when  t^iose 
13  men  went  out  of  the  prison,  reformed  physically  and  in  their  intellectual  life, 
he  had  saved  them  and  they  became  13  good  citizens.  You  can  not  divorce  one 
movement  from  another;  you  can  not  shut  off  one  line  of  development  from  another; 
you  must  understand  that  these  pupils  we  are  teaching  are  unities.  Oh,  how  I 
deplore  that  use  of  language  that  separates  the  moral  nature  from  the  intellectual 
nature,  as  if  it  was  one  thing  and  the  intellectual  nature  as  something  else,  and 
give  that  to  the  pedagogue  and  want  him  to  perform  his  object;  and  as  to  the  feel- 
ings, why,  we  usually  send  those  to  the  deWl.  The  fact  is  that  these  are  simple 
words  by  which  we  express  the  moral  nature.  The  moral  nature  is  the  whole 
man;  the  intellectual  nature  is  the  whole  man,  and  when  you  touch  the  religious 
nature  you  are  touching  the  intellectual  nature  just  as  much  as  you  are  touching 
the  moral  nature.  You  can  not  train  a  man  intellectually  and  not  morally;  you 
can  not  train  a  man  physically  and  not  train  him  morally  and  intellectually.  You 
are  teaching  him  everywhere  when  vou  are  teaching  him  anywhere  is  the  simple 
fact. 

Now,  let  me,  in  conclusion,  go  back  to  my  first  proposition:  The  end  for  which 
we  work  is  a  moral  end.  The  boy  can  not  think  well  unless  the  moral  problem 
has  a  dominating  place  in  the  matter.    Your  boy  will  not  feel  rightly  those  great 

{>a88ion8  which  are  the  movinur  power  of  the  world — love  of  home,  love  of  country, 
ove  of  humanity,  love  of  G^ — these  four  great  passions,  which  are  the  power  by 
which  we  achieve  in  the  world;  those  passions  will  not  be  wielded  rightly  unless 
your  individuiJ  comes  to  feel  that  to  do  right  is  more  than  anything  else.  What 
my  friend  said  in  Omaha  the  other  day  is  perfectly  true:  *'  It  is  better  to  turn  one 
boy  from  wrong  to  ri^ht  than  it  is  to  make  60  good  engineers."  It  is  better  to 
make  your  boy  feel  that  he  had  rather  die  than  tell  a  lie  than  it  is  to  make  a  tailor 
or  a  shoemaker  of  him.  Aye.  more  than  that,  you  will  never  make  of  him  any- 
thing that  will  approximate  a  great  intellectual  leader  unless  you  make  him  a 
moral  being.  As  I  said  the  other  night,  every  problem  in  our  American  life  is 
solved  by  the  educational  movement,  but  every  educational  movement  will  never 
reach  its  fruition  until  behind  it  and  in  it  the  inspiration  is  the  moral  ideal;  the 
moral  conception.  One  of  the  saddest  utterances  I  ever  heard  from  a  man  who 
Was  supposed  to  be  a  leader  in  the  educational  world  was:  '*  We  teachers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  problem."  Why,  friends,  if  that  be  true,  the 
17,000,000  children  in  our  public  schools  are  doomed:  worse  yet,  Amei-ica  is  doomed 
politically  and  socially.  The  hope  of  America  is  in  the  public  school,  and  the  hope 
of  the  public  school  is  in  making  the  moral  conception  dominate  everything  else. 
I  thank  you. 
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BELITION  BETWEEN  SUPERIORS  AND  SUB0RDINATB3. 

By  Supervisor  P.  M.  Conser. 

It  is  presamed  that  all  the  employees  throughout  the  service  are  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  represent  all  sections  of  the  country,  and,  of  course,  have  different 
ideas  as  to  morals  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  work.  As  a  superintendent,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  try  to  bring  harmony  out  of  these  many  differences  ^w 
naturally  aiise.  and  these  people,  while  they  may  differ  in  many  respects,  are 
good  in  their  own  peculiar  ways.  The  superintendent  is,  of  course,  responsiWe 
for  the  conduct  of  his  school  in  a  good  many  ways,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
see  that  the  work  in  the  different  departments  is  carried  on  properly.  The  quefr 
tion  then  comes  as  to  just  how  he  shall  attend  to  this  important  duty.  There  we 
many  ways  in  which  the  superintendent  can  call  the  attention  of  the  employees 
to  defects  in  their  work,  but  one  thing  we  must  remember  is  that  all  of  us  hare 
feelings.  We  are  all  honest,  and  if  the  superintendent  is  suspicious  and  looks 
upon  the  employees  with  suspicion  he  is  bound  to  find  something,  and  I  ihink 
that  superintendents  should  be  particularly  carefxd  in  this  respect.  A  man  has 
a  right  to  be  presumed  to  be  honest,  and  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doobt 
as  to  his  guilt  until  it  is  proven  otherwise.  If  we  go  upon  that  principle  we  will 
have  better  results  than  to  be  continually  watching  them  and  making  them  think 
that  they  are  befng  looked  upon  merely  as  hirelings.  Make  them  believe  that  they 
are  supposed  to  do  their  duty  because  it  is  their  duty,  and  the  result  wi.l  be  thai 
we  will  have  a  good  corps  of  employees.  Very  Irequently  there  are  employees 
who  can  work  under  one  person  and  can  not  work  under  another.  Possibly  the 
trouble  may  be  that  the  superior  brings  out  the  wrong  side.  All  have  two  sides. 
and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  bring  out  the  good  part  and  to  make  the  school  a 
good  school,  and  not  to  bring  out  the  evil.  The  superintendent  should  endeavor 
to  do  this  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances. 

The  sul>ordinates  are  supposed  to  be  of  mature  minds  and  they  are  deserving  of 
respect,  and  while  there  are  many  things  a  superintendent  has  to  contend  with 
that  a  subordinate  knows  nothing  about,  yet  a  superintendent  when  he  takes  a 
position  of  this  kind  is  supposed  to  know  fcbat  there  are  all  those  things,  and  that  a 
rei^uest  from  a  subordinate,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  deserves  a  civil  answer.  It 
may  be  that  the  requests  are  not  proper  and  that  they  are  unreasonable,  yet  they 
should  be  considered  with  respect.  I  do  not  care  who  he  is  nor  what  position  he 
occupies  he  has  no  right  to  treat  his  employees  with  incivility. 

In  our  schools,  located  as  they  are  in  such  isolated  places,  naturally  there  are 
many  little  things  coming  up  continually  that  in  time  become  great  mouiitauis, 
and  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  the  superintendent  should  try  to  overlook: 
should  try  to  make  the  employees  feel  that  they  are  not  being  treated  so  badly  as 
they  might  think.  I  do  not  think  he  should  countenance  everything  that  comes 
up  and  give  ear  and  listen  to  everything  that  is  said.  However,  I  do  believe  it  is 
well  for  a  superior  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  woe  of  some  of  his  employees,  because  I 
have  noticed  that  frequently  where  a  person  really  believes  that  he  has  been  v^ 
materially  wronge<l  and  injured  and  he  goes  to  the  person  to  whom  he  has  a  right 
to  go,  even  if  he  goes  with  a  very  bitter  feeling  toward  the  one  whom  he  accusee 
and  talks  the  matter  over  and  the  superior  endeavors  to  conciliate  matters,  he  will 
go  away  satisfied.  I  venture  to  say  that  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  the  superin* 
tendeiit  is  willing  to  listen  and  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  matters  a  good  result  will 
follow. 

Another  matter  that  is  very  serious,  and  at  the  time  may  not  be  thought  about, 
is  the  telling  of  the  faults  of  one  employee  to  another.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
the  employees  compare  notes,  and  finally  the  employee  who  has  been  told  of  another's 
faults  will  eventually  say  something  about  that,  and  the  pei-son  who  has  been  talked 
about  will  find  it  out.  ana  it  is  only  natural  will  feel  badly  about  it.  SuperintendsitE 
should  be  very  particular  in  this  respect. 

Superintendents  should  not  demand  anything  of  employees  that  is  unreasonaUe: 
they  should  not  demand  anything  that  they  themselves  would  be  unwilling  to  do 
if  placed  in  the  same  position.  Remember  that  we  are  all  subordinates.  I  believe 
that  oc  asionally  superior  officers  use  their  official  position  in  personal  matters, 
and  if  there  is  anything  despicable  in  an  individual  it  is  this.  The  person  who 
uses  his  official  position  to  wreak  oat  some  personal  grievance  deserves  no  lee 
punishment  than  the  one  he  intends  to  inflict.  Because  he  is  clothed  with  a  httle 
brief  authority  is  no  reason  why  he  should  think  he  can  do  such  things. 

Do  not  think  that  I  feel  harsh  toward  superiors.  While  oftentimes  mv  sympa- 
thies are  with  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  in  speaking  to  employees,  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  that  we  are  all  subordinates  and  we  must  depend  upon 
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others,  as  well  as  ouraelves,  for  success.  The  employee  is  subordinate  to  the  super- 
intendent, the  superintendent  is  subordinate  to  the  agent,  the  agent  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  to  the  President,  and  the  President,  who  is  above  all,  is  our 
servant.  There  is  nothing  so  demoralizing  in  a  school  as  to  have  employees  who 
are  continually  finding  fault  with  a  supermtendent  or  superior.  It  is  their  duty 
to  follow  out  the  directions  of  the  superintendent  and  to  uphold  his  hands  and  to 
make  the  school  a  success.  The  superintendent  himself  can  not  make  the  school 
a  snccess;  neither  can  a  single  employee,  but  we  must  have  harmony  between 
superintendent  and  employees  if  we  are  to  have  a  good  school. 

Sap|>ose.  now,  that  some  of  you  feel  when  an  order  is  given  that  it  is  wrong;  what 
are  yon  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  to  disobey  itV  The  military  is  more 
strict  than  any  other  organization  we  have,  yet  there  many  a  battle  has  been  lost 
because  of  insubordination  of  officers  who  thought  they  knew  more  than  their 
superiors.  When  an  order  is  given,  if  the  order  is  wrong  and  it  is  faithfully  car- 
ried out,  and  when  the  wrong  elf  ects  are  seen,  who  is  responsible?  Is  it  the  teacher, 
or  the  matron,  or  the  disciplinarian,  or  is  it  tne  person  who  promulgated  the  order? 
Take,  for  instance,  a  battle.  If  an  order  is  given  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and  there 
is  victory,  the  person  who  promulgated  the  order  is  going  to  receive  the  honor, 
and  those  who  helped  to  carry  out  the  order  are  going  to  receive  their  reward  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  order  is  given  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and  failure 
is  the  result,  the  person  who  gave  the  order  is  blamed  and  not  those  who  carried 
it  out.  who  are  to  be  commended  for  their  faithfulness.  But  if  the  subordinate 
fails  to  obey  the  order  of  his  superior,  even  if  the  battle  be  a  victory,  the  subordi- 
nate i^rill  be  censured  for  not  making  it  more  glorious;  but  if  defeat,  he  will  be 
censured  for  making  it  a  defeat.  In  subordination  the  person  who  disobeys  the 
order  is  to  be  blamed.  If  the  order  is  wrong,  the  superior  officer  must  be  held 
responsible. 

Of  course,  superintendents  are  liable  to  err — we  are  all  liable  to  err;  we  are  all 
human— and  if  you  really  believe  that  the  order  given  is  wrong,  it  is  possible  to 
speak  to  the  superintendent  and  maybe  to  reason  with  him  and  talk  over  the 
matter,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  he  sees  things  in  the  same  way  that  you  do  he 
will  modify  the  order,  or  he  may  entirely  ignore  it.  But  if  he  does  not,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  subordinate  to  do  but  to  obey.  Of  course.  I  would  not  at  any  time 
encourage  any  person  to  obey  an  order  where  his  honesty,  integrity,  or  honor  are 
questioned.  These  matters  seldom  go  that  far.  They  are  generally  matters  of 
opinion:  matters  of  judgment. 

We  should  be  careful  as  to  how  we  approach  our  superiors.  As  I  am  talking  to 
subordinates,  superiors  are  not  supposed  to  be  around.  I  would  advise  you  to  study 
your  man,  and  if  you  want  to  approach  him  on  any  particular  thing,  and  you  thiuK 
he  may  not  be  very  favorable  toward  it,  be  sure  that  he  is  in  a  pretty  good  mood, 
and  if  yon  find  him  out  of  sorts  let  him  alone  for  a  while,  and  then  go  again.  You 
can  get  a  great  deal  out  of  your  superiors  if  you  go  in  that  way.  We  should  try  to 
use  discretion  in  all  matters.  In  a  lecture  I  once  heard  to  a  class  of  graduates  in 
law  the  speaker  said  to  the  young  men:  "  Your  merchandise  is  men:  study  man." 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  our  schools;  we  are  studying  men:  and  it  is  what  we 
should  study  carefully  and  from  all  sides.  Married  women,  I  understand,  pride 
themselves  on  being  able  to  control  their  husbands  by  making  them  believe  that 
they  were  having  their  own  way.  So  1  would  say  to  the  employees,  make  your 
superintendent  think  he  is  having  his  own  way:  at  least  try  to  make  him  think  as 
you  think,  and  it  will  be  all  right. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  superintendent  is  not  the  superior  officer. 
On  the  reservations  they  seem  to  think  that  the  superintendent  is  merely  a  figure- 
head; that  the  agent  is  the  only  superior  officer — in  fact,  they  say  that  the  superin- 
tendent has  nothing  to  say  about  matters,  but  the  agent  has.  The  superintendent 
has  something  to  say,  and  he  should  have,  and  the  employes  must  respect  the 
superintendent.  In  the  schools  oftentimes  there  are  different  departments:  for 
instance,  the  teachers,  where  the  superintendent  is  not  the  immediate  superior, 
the  principal  teacher  is  the  immediate  superior,  and  you  find  that  the  teachers  are 
not  willing  to  acknowledge  the  principal  teacher  as  their  immediate  superior. 
This  sometimes  makes  trouble.  It  is  the  same  way  in  our  industrial  depart- 
ments— the  seamstress,  the  cook,  and  the  laundress  do  not  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  matron. 

In  all  these  things  we  should  try  to  remember  that  we  are  trying  to  work  out 
some  particular  plan,  and  where  it  is  the  plan  that  these  orders  should  come 
through  particular  people  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.  I  remember  an 
instance  where  the  teacher  said  she  was  not  going  to  take  orders  from  her  princi- 
pal teacher,  and  she  went  to  the  superintendent.  That  is  wrong.  We  should 
remember  that  these  orders  must  come  through  the  proper  channel  and  we  should 
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all  try  to  do  our  duty  in  the  general  plan.  Oftentimes  the  superintendent  will 
give  an  order  to  a  matron,  and  later  he  may  be  in  the  laundry  or  some  such  place 
and  give  another  order  to  the  laundress. .  He  should  not  do  this.  And  the  agent 
should  not  interfere  directly  with  the  internal  workings  of  the  school,  but  throos^ 
the  superintendent.  In  case  an  order  issued  by  the  superintendent  is  not  obejn^, 
he  should  first  interview  the  head  of  the  department.  I  remember  reading  of  am 
incident  once,  which  is  attributed  to  Napoleon;  whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  He  was  walking  one  day  with  an  inferior  officer,  to  whom  be  handed  a 
cigar.  There  was  an  order  prohibiting  smoking,  and  the  officer  said,  *'  I  can  not 
smoke."  Napoleon  said,  **  Smoke  with  me."  •*  There  is  an  order  against  it.*" 
*^  But  take  a  cigar  and  smoke  with  me."  **  Yes,  but  what  would  the  captain  say?" 
You  should  go  to  the  proper  person.  If  he  had  obeyed  the  superior  officer,  the 
immediate  superior  would  have  been  disobeyed  and  the  dicipline  in  the  lower 
ranks  would  have  been  demoralized.  In  all  these  things  we  should  be  careful, 
and  if  strict  organization  is  adhered  to  and  we  work  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
each  one  trying  to  do  his  part,  showing  due  respect,  superintendent  to  employee 
and  employee  to  superintendent,  I  think  we  will  have  good  schools  throughoat  the 
service. 

VOCAL  CULTURE. 

By  LiLLiE  d'Anqelo  Beroh. 

Any  part  of  the  body  can  be  educated,  and  everyone  is  a  singer.  You  do  not  say 
when  you  enter  college  that  you  can  not  enter  into  the  athletic  sports;  you  say.  I 
wish  to  develop  my  throat,  my  chest,  my  arms,  my  back  muscles,  and  yon  say. 
I  will  do  so  under  the  guidance  of  these  who  know,  because  I  have  no  organic 
defect.  But  of  singing  you  say,  I  can  not.  In  singing  you  use  muscle  to  'which 
you  should  devote  your  energy.  Why  should  you  not  develop  your  larynx,  your 
lungs?  Why  should  you  not  develop  the  part  of  the  brain  that  plays  upon  the 
larynx,  the  lungs?  Why,  my  ear  is  defective,  and  I  can  not  carry  a  tune.  Per- 
haps you  could  not  always  master  the  elementary  principles  of  science,  of  dra-wing: 
probably  you  are  not  bom  knowing  all  these  things.  What  did  you  do?  You 
practiced  drawing  just  as  you  did  athletics.  It  is  just  the  same  with  your  appar- 
ently defective  ear.  It  is  not  hopel^s.  If  the  deaf-mute  can  reason  and  can  so 
train  himself  to  speak  intelligibly,  surely  all  of  us  can  sing.  Your  ear  is  not 
defective,  it  is  simply  a  dormant  faculty.    Some  have  more  and  some  less. 

I  am  not  speaking  merely  as  a  singer.  Let  me  say  that  all  should  learn  to  speak 
melodiously,  musically,  beautifully,  attractively.  We  all  realize  the  magic  power, 
the  attraction,  in  a  soft  voice,  a  tender  tone.  Wnen  you  go  to  England,  how  nice  it 
is  when  you  hear  the  sweet,  mellow  tones  of  the  Englishwoman.  The  Americana 
speak  like  peacocks.  There  is  no  necessity  of  our  talking  in  this  harsh,  hard  way. 
It  seems  such  a  pity  that  little  children  are  not  trained  properly  in  the  ^way  of 
speech.  The  coo  of  the  baby  is  the  sweetest  tone  on  earth.  All  babes  sound  an 
octave  in  cooing;  only  harsh,  discordant  sounds  when  in  pain.  Keep  that  baby 
tone  mellow,  sweet,  round.  We  can  have  the  head  tone  which  the  babe  strikes: 
keep  that,  and  then  give  the  deeper  chest  tones  of  the  adult.  All  children  can  be 
trained  to  talk  that  way. 

All  of  us  can  read  well;  we  can  give  pleasure;  we  can  attract  by  reading  we^ 
We  can  control  audiences  by  having  a  range  of  tone.  Reading  aloud  is  the  highest 
of  speaking  arts.  It  requires  a  well-stored  mind  and  a  wide  experience.  The 
major,  the  full,  the  complex  chord  comes  with  civilization;  the  mmor  chords  are 
with  the  uncivilized,  the  undeveloped  people.  In  p)racticing  for  reading  aloud  first 
go  over  the  text  with  the  eye,  then  try  tne  ear.  i^^ever  drop  a  sentence  to  take  a 
breath.  Three  readings  should  suffice  for  memorizing— the  first  to  gather  the  idea, 
the  second  the  form,  and  the  third  reading  the  tones;  and  I  t^ink  we  will  find  tiiat 
we  have  almost  memorized  the  piece. 

Defects  are  due  to  climatic  and  racial  influences.  Many  a  would-be  singer  who 
had  beautiful  lung  notes  has  found  it  impossible  to  become  a  really  great  singN 
because  from  his  birth  he  has  been  ruining  his  tones.  The  medium  of  all  nations 
reflects  climatic  and  racial  influences.  The  German  has  the  gutteral.  thick  medium, 
inclined  to  fiat  sounds,  because  he  has  strong  consonants.  The  Frenchman  has  a 
nasal,  thin  medium,  without  carrying  power.  The  Englishman  has  not  cultivated 
his  voice,  and  has  a  contracted  medium  from  the  excessive  use  of  his  diphthongs 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  with  tightly  clenched  jaws.  We  Americans,  in  addi- 
tion, have  the  high-pitched  tones  of  children  at  play.  While  we  have  the  tight 
teeth  inherited  from  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Saxon,  we  also  have  the  haxsh 
sound.  If  we  relax  ourjaws,  how  much  mental  and  physical  tire  we  could  elim- 
inate from  our  lives.  We  must  not  mumble  our  voices  and  must  not  suppress  our- 
selves. We  want  the  power  of  the  Latin  expressed  in  our  voices  as  well  as  the 
intellectuality  of  the  Saxon. 
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(Sere  Miss  Bergh  gave  several  breathing  exercises.  The  first  was  breathing 
from  the  aides.  Tne  arms  were  to  be  slowly  raised  over  the  head,  the  ohest  held 
^well  up,  and  the  breath  gradually  inhaled,  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
first;  tnen  the  arms  were  to  be  slowly  lowered  to  the  sides  again,  exhaling  the 
breath  at  the  same  time.  The  second  exercise  was  breathing  from  the  front.  The 
hands  were  to  meet  in  front  and  be  gradually  raised  over  the  head,  breathing  as 
in  tlie  previoas  exercise;  then  they  were  to  be  lowered  as  before.  The  third  exer- 
cise was  to  place  the  hands  on  the  hips  and  blow  some  light  object,  such  as  a 
f e»tber,  trying  to  keep  it  in  the  air.  This  last  exercise  is  one  given  with  the 
splierometer.) 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  TO  PROVIDE 
W^ATER  STORAGE  FOR  ITS  INDIAN  WARDS  WHEREVER  PRACTI- 
CABLE AND  NECESSARY. 

By  Bey.  I.  T.  Whittsmobb. 

Dr.  Slocum  told  us,  in  his  packed  and  eloquent  address  Wednesday  evening  last, 
that  G.  Stanley  Hall  states  that  70  per  cent  of  the  successful  members  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  are  men  who  were  reared  on  farms,  and  that  New  England 
boys  who  have  been  trained  to  farm  work  are  successful  in  their  coUeg^e  and  busi- 
ness careers.  So  far,  trne;  but  there  underlies  a  mighty  factor  in  this  problem. 
Most  of  those  boys  had  Christian  mothers,  who  gave  tone  and  character  to  the 
conscience  and  heart  of  their  boys.  It  was  all  they  had  to  give,  but  it  was  infl- 
nitely  better  than  to  bequeath  bank  stock  or  real  estate.  They  started  them  ri^ht, 
and  to  this  more  than  their  college  education  is  attributable  their  success  in  pro- 
fessional or  business  life.  Give  us  well-balanced,  GU>d-f earing,  God-loving  mothers, 
and  good,  level-headed,  well-rounded,  generous,  and  pure-hearted  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  sure  to  follow. 

Duty  implies  obligation.  Obligation  includes  debt;  and  a  debt  we  owe  to  God 
and  our  fellow-men.  Shirk  it  we  may,  ignore  it  or  postpone  it  we  may,  but  the 
penalty  sooner  or  later  will  come.  To  God  we  must  answer  for  the  omission  or 
nsglect  of  every  obligation  or  violation  of  law.  Rich  reward  awaits  obedience  to 
law,  terrible  punishment  its  violation.  Duty  may  not  be  written  legibly  on  man's 
statute  book,  out  in  God's  Law  Book  it  is  printed  with  clearness— such  clearness 
that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  and  on  the  conscience  it  ia  wiitten  "with  pen  of 
iron  and  point  of  a  diamond." 

Conscience  may  be  abused  and  calloused  and  her  voice  may  for  a  time  be  silenced, 
but  not  always.  The  time  will  come  when  she  will ' '  speak  out  trumpet- tongued  " 
against  the  folly  or  madness  of  the  injurer,  and  the  gmlty  one  will  see,  as  "  by  the 
light  of  seven  stars,"  or  as  by  the  search  light  blazing  from  the  eternal  throne,  his 
^nilt  and  condenmation,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  doom,  unless  repara- 
tion is  made.  Such  a  time  came  to  this  nation  in  wiping  out  the  guilt  and  curse 
of  American  slavery. 

Thank  God,  that  has  passed,  though  the  stain  can  never  be  removed,  and  although 
the  entire  nation  received  a  baptism  of  blood;  yet  now  those  who  fought  like  tigers 
on  both  sides  have  joined  han<fc  and  are  to-day  vying  with  each  other  in  loyalty 
to  the  old  flag  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defending  our  nation's  honor  and 
relieving  the  starving  and  oppressed. 

But  there  remains  yet  a  stain,  and  there  is  a  charge  on  God*s  calendar  that 
demands  attention  and  reparation.  From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620  to 
the  present  the  North  American  Indians  have  been  wronged,  crowded,  pushed  to 
the  wall,  and  killed  because  they  fought  for  their  rights,  as  though  they  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect. 

Whole  tribes  have  been  exterminated.  Lords  of  creation,  once  roaming  over  des- 
ert and  mountain,  living  by  hunting  and  fishing,  now  they  are  paupers  or  pris- 
oners, or  idlers,  getting  a  subsistence  as  best  they  may. 

They  have  been  subdued  and  humbled  and  placed  on  reservations  and  fed  and 
guarded  by  Government,  living  in  idleness,  filth,  and  degradation,  and  the  gpirit 
of  manhood  and  freedom  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been  robbed  of  their  God- 
given  rights  for  a  hundred  years.  They  have  been  regarded  as  savages  who  have 
no  souls— shot,  cheated,  and  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression  by  the  lust 
and  greed  of  white  men,  and  their  oppressors  have  had  the  support  of  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Friends  of  the  Indians  in  the  East  have  done  much  to  enlighten  Congress  and 
secure  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  for  a  few  tribes.  God  bless  them  all.  But 
there  remain  many  tribes — the  vast  minority — ^in  the  arid  lands,  who,  if  they  had 
water  storage,  would  be  no  longer  wards  o    Government,  but  in  a  short  time 
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would  gladly  support  themselves,  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  become  pro- 
ducers, taxpayers,  and  valuable  citizens. 

It  is  for  this  class  that  I  am  here  to-day  to  plead. 

From  one  tribe  learn  all,  or  nearly  alL  On  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona,  at  Sacatcm 
and  vicinity,  is  the  Pima  Agency — the  center  of  the  reservation— on  which,  there 
are  abbut  4, 000  Indians.  A  few  hundred  at  the  Gila  crossing— 15  miles  southwest 
of  Phcenix,  the  capital— have  a  fair  amount  of  water,  as  the  rock  bed  of  the  rirw 
rises  near  the  surface  and  they  cultivate  the  land  and  raise  wheat  and  earn  a  fair 
subsistence.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  Most  of  the  year  the  river  runs  dry, 
and  for  the  last  seven  years  more  than  3, 000  Indians  have  been  impoverished  if 
canals  that  have  been  taken  out  on  the  Upper  Gila,  in  Graham  County.  Previous 
to  1891  these  Pimas  had  canals  fed  from  the  river,  and  raised  from  15,000.000  to 
20,000,000  pounds  of  wheat  annually.    Since  then  their  canals  have  been  dry. 

In  March,  1895,  Col.  J.  Roe  Youn^,  Indian  agent  at  Sacaton,  wrote  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  that  his  Indians  were  in  poverty  and  suffering,  and  asked  that  a  corpd 
of  hydrographic  engineers  be  sent  to  survey  a  site  for  a  dam  at  the  Bntt^.  14 
miles  east  of  Florence,  to  provide  water  storage  for  the  Indians.  His  retjnest  was 
granted,  and  in  November  of  that  year  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  under  Chief  F.  H. 
Newell,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  sent  with  several  assistants,  and  spent  six 
months  in  surveving,  taking  measurements  of  amount  of  water  that  could  be 
stored,  acreage  oi  land  that  could  be  irrigated,  land  to  be  purchased  of  settiers 
below,  and  cost  per  year  of  running  the  reservoir.  Mr.  Davis's  report  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  Mr.  Allen  December  16, 1896,  as  "Document  27,  Fifty-fonrtfc 
Congress,  second  session."  The  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  said  dam,  pur- 
chase of  land  below,  and  annual  maintenance  of  it  Mr.  Davis  places  at  $2,244,000, 
and  this  is  less  than  $30  per  acre  for  the  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  annual  cosi 
of  maintenance,  at  $15,000  per  annum,  is  but  20  cents  per  acre  covered. 

Mr.  Davis  shows  also  that  in  from  five  to  eight  years  the  settlers  in  the  vallej 
will  return  the  entire  cost  to  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  water 
rights  and  rents,  so  that  in  due  time,  large  as  is  the  sum  named,  it  will  be  returned 
to  the  Government,  and  it  will  thenceforth  have  no  longer  to  support  these  Indians. 

To  aid  Marcus  A.  Smith,  Delegate  from  Arizona,  in  making  an  effort  to  secure 
an  appropriation  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  dam  on  the  Gila  Biver,  the 
Citizens'  League  raised  a  purse  and  sent  the  speaker  to  Washington  in  January 
last.  When  he  arrived  he  found  that  Mr.  Smith  had  anticipated  him  and  had 
placed  a  clause  containing  the  sum  of  $20,000  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
which  carries  over  $6,000,000,  and  it  had  passed  the  House  and  was  then  cut  out 
by  the  Senate  committee.  Subsequently  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  joint 
committee  of  both  Houses,  who  nonconcurred,  and  it  was  again  reinstated  in  the 
original  bill,  where  it  must  sleep  until  some  time  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

The  argument  is  as  follows: 

There  are  on  the  Pima  Reservation  and  vicinity  about  4.000  Pimas,  including  a 
few  hundred  Maricopas,  and  in  Pima  County  about  5,000  Papagos,  who  can  come 
and  occupy  land  on  the  reservation  when  the  Butte  dam  is  built,  and  th^iceforth 
it  will  cost  the  Government  nothing  for  their  support.  Until  the  dam  is  con- 
structed it  will  cost,  at  a  meager  estimate,  $250,000  a  year  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  years. 

By  his  report  Mr.  Davis  shows  that  the  surplus  water  which  can  be  stored  at 
the  dam  will  furnish  all  the  water  needed  for  the  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  in  ten 
years  at  the  furthest  the  entire  cost  of  the  dam  will  be  returned  to  the  GJovem- 
ment.  Is  it  not  business,  true  economy,  for  the  Government  to  erect  the  reservoir  at 
the  cost  already  named,  rather  than  spend,  and  keep  spending,  every  year  $350,(^ 
to  support  all  these  Indians  in  idleness  and  worthlessness?  Governor  Hu^^ies 
says  in  his  report  for  1895  that  the  Papagos  in  Pima  County  in  five  years  stole 
cattle  from  the  stockmen  to  the  amount  of  $800,000,  or  $60,000  per  year,  and  this 
simply  to  keep  their  families  from  starving. 

Ail  this  will  be  saved  by  those  Papagos  locating  on  the  Pima  Reservation  when 
water  storage  is  supplied.  Can  any  duty  be  made  plainer  than  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  make  the  appropriation?  A  noble  band  of  Christian  men  ana  women, 
embracing  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Women*s  Rights  Association,  and  Ii^dOaB 
commissioners,  have  been  meeting  in  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  A.  K,  Smiley,  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  250,000  Indians,  and  they  have  done  nobly.  They 
have  presented  the  matter  to  Congress,  and  through  Senator  H.  L.  Dawes  and 
the  Dawes  Commission  have  secured  allotment  of  lands  to  several  thoifflaod 
Indians  in  Indian  Territory.  They  have  accomplished  much  and  will  do  far  more, 
hut  as  "  eternal  vigilance  lis  the  price  of  liberty,"  only  constant,  persistent  efforts 
can  complete  the  task. 
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'W^e  can  not  present  the  claims  and  rights  of  these  Indians  to  Congress  from  a 
purely  humanitarian  standpoint,  nor  merely  on  grounds  of  justice,  and  expect  to 
sncceed.  This  is  a  utilitarian  age.  Show  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
^w^bat  it  will  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  support  these  Indians  in  idleness,  on  the 
one  liand,  and  to  give  them  water  storage,  on  the  other,  and  let  them  see  that 
they  can  earn  their  own  living  and  in  due  time,  by  the  efforts  of  missionary  socie-. 
ties  and  Government  and  church  schools,  become  good  citizens  and  voters,  and 
yon  touch  the  pocket  and  their  very  selves,  and  they  will  listen  and  move  in  the 
matter.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  their  ear  and  impress  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
upon  them. 

Tliere  are  various  localities  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  California  and  Colo- 
rado, Nevada  and  Wyoming,  and  perhaps  in  western  Kansas  and  South  Dakota, 
-where  by  furnishing  water  storage  to  the  Indians  you  not  only  keep  them  from 
starving,  but  give  them  means  of  self-support  and  lift  them  from  the  bondage  of 
iniorance  and  idleness  to  a  plane  of  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  Christian  citizen- 
ship. Can  anything  be  made  plainer  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
^w^herever  practicable  and  necessary,  to  furnish  water  storage  for  as  many  of  its 
Indian  wards  as  possible?  Is  there  any  better  way  whereby  the  long-protracted 
■wrongs  of  these  Indians  and  their  ancestors  can  be  righted? 

Congressmen  are  hard- worked  and  busy  men.  Most  or  all  are  on  some  commit- 
tee, and  the  hardest  to  reach  is  the  chairman.  Secure  him  and  you  have  caught 
the  **  bellwether."  Indians  are  not  popular  in  Congressional  circles  in  Washing- 
ton; but  we  must  make  them  so  or  send  men  to  fill  their  place.  This  is  a  vital 
XKyint,  and  we  must  make  those  men  feel  that  we  mean  business.  Are  they  not 
sent  there  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  make  just  laws,  and  pass  such  enactments 
as  shall  be  for  the  good  of,  not  the  wealthy  and  for  corporations  only,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest  citizen,  to  give  to  each  and  all  pro- 
tection in  their  rights,  not  to  favor  the  few,  but  to  give  peace  and  prosperity  to  all? 
What  is  the  sum  of  a  few  millions  wisely  expended  to  secure  the  support  of 
200,000  Indians  and  save  many  millions  more  now  wasted?  On  the  ground  of 
expediency,  of  political  economy,  aye,  of  simple  justice,  let  us  make  our  Congress- 
men learn  that  they  should  remove  the  wrongs  so  long  inflicted  on  the  aborigines 
of  our  countiy  and  grant  what  we  ask  for  humanitv*s  sake. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  one  man,  by  the  grace  of  God,  has  done  in  Arizona?  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Cook,  a  humble  German  in  Chicago,  heard  a  call  of  Providence  and  in 
December,  1870,  came  at  his  own  expense  to  the  Pima  Agency,  on  the  Gila,  and 
soon  started  a  school  under  Government  commission  and  conducted  it  seven  years. 
He  was  learning  the  Pima  language,  which  was  to  fit  him  for  his  great  life  work. 
He  gave  himself,  person,  and  property  first  to  God  and  then  to  the  evangelization 
and  education  ana  elevation  of  those  Indians.  He  burned  the  bridges  behind  him 
and  began  a  work  of  service  and  sacrifice.  Note  the  results.  April  20, 1889,  the 
Presbytery  of  Arizona  met  at  Sacaton  and  organized  the  First  Pima  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  16  members,  Joseph  Roberts,  a  native  Indian,  being  elected  a  ruling 
elder.  At  first  the  growth,  as  might  be  exi)ected,  was  slow.  But  as  the  years  passed 
by  additions  grew  frequent  and  larger,  until,  with  the  main  church  at  Sacaton  and 
its  three  branches— one  at  Blackwater,  12  miles  east;  another  at  Wakey,  11  miles 
west;  a  third  at  Gila  Crossing,  33  miles  west—his  membership  is  over  600  and  is 
ffrowing  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  150  annually.  He  has  five  chapels,  four  on  the 
&ila  and  one  on  Salt  River,  14  miles  east  of  Phoenix. 

From  1853  to  1887  his  Indians  saved  the  Government  at  least  $2,000,000  in  the 
help  they  gave  in  conquering  the  Apaches  and  protecting  settlers  from  murder 
and  rapine,  but  how  much  he  saved  in  medical  and  other  services  he  is  too  modest 
to  estimate.  His  Indians,  through  his  preaching  and  blameless  and  Christ-like 
life,  are  honest,  virtuous,  industrious,  and  intelligent.  They  have  abandoned 
dancing,  card  playing,  and  all  vile  practices,  and  observe  the  Sabbath  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  example  to  the  most  refined  Christian  communities  in  our  country.  A 
more  attentive  and  orderly  congregation  at  church  you  will  seek  long  and  far  to 
find. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  duty  of  Congress,  of  every  member  of  both  Houses,  to 
expend  money  economically  and  give  water  storage  to  its  Indian  wards  wherever 
practicable  and  necessarv.'  It  is  the  life,  the  very  existence— a  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  moral  and  intellectual,  aye,  eternal  welfare  of  these  wards. 

It  is  well  to  have  Indian  schools  and  support  them  well  and  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence;  but  of  what  possible  use  is  it  if  they  have  no  means  of  support, 
when  their  education  in  the  schools  is  finished,  if  m  the  arid  regions  no  water 
storage  is  furnished  and  no  means  of  living  given?  Government  may  furnish 
wagons  and  plows,  reapers  and  mowers,  but  of  what  use  are  they  on  lands  which 
are  not  and  can  not  be  cultivated. 
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It  is  well  for  Congress  to  spend  millions  to  dredge  harbors  to  facilitate  naviga- 
tion, to  erect  forts  and  light-nouses  and  establish  life-saving  stations  and  snppoit 
them  on  ocean  and  lake  shores,  and  to  keep  a  fair-sized  standing  army.  It  is  now 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  have  a  well-equipped  navy  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
It  is  well  to  spend  all  that  is  necessary  to  feed  the  Cubans  and  the  imiioverished  in 
the  Philippi;ie  Islands,  so  far  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands,  until  they  are 
able  to  support  themselves.  But  when  this  exigency  is  over,  what  about  our  own 
wards?  **Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more."  Shall  we 
feed  strangers  and  let  our  children  starve? 

Now,  I  ask.  in  conclusion,  since  Congressmen  are  so  slow  to  see  their  duty  on 
this  line,  is  it  not  for  the  constituents  of  every  member  of  Congress  in  every  State 
to  say  to  them:  '*  Gentlemen,  the  course  here  suggested  is  wise,  economical,  just 
By  all  means  give  it  the  attention  it  demands.''  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  urge  by  pul- 
pit, press,  and  platform  upon  Congress  to  make  all  the  appropriations  necessary 
'or  the  construction  of  dams  to  furnish  these  Indians  such  water  storaj^e  for  their 
support  rather  than  guard  them  on  reservations  or  furnish  supplies  in  idleness? 
Is  it  not  our  duty  to  keep  at  it  and  give  them  no  rest  till  their  eyes  are  opened  and 
their  consciences  are  quickened  and  they  do  their  duty  to  the  long- wronged  Indi- 
ans? Shall  we  not  give  our  Senators  and  Representatives  a  running  fire  all  along 
the  line  until  we  get  simple  justice  for  these  wards  of  Government? 

My  theme,  as  stated,  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  furnish 
water  storage  for  its  Indian  wards  wherever  practicable  and  necessary.  This  duty 
I  have  tried  to  make  clear.  There  are  localities — e.  g.,  among  the  Indians  in  west- 
em  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  Wisconsin,  and  possibly  the  Dakotas — ^where  it  is 
neither  practicable  nor  necessar>%  But  in  the  States  South  and  West,  where  the 
very  existence  of  the  Indians  is  jeopardized,  or  a  lazy,  mean  life,  under  Government 
support,  is  the  alternative,  how  absolutely  necessary  is  water  storage. 

If**  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  is  the  privilege  of  every  white  per- 
son, why  not  provide  this  privilege  to  the  Indian  as  well? 

The  greatest  statesman,  philosopher,  and  philanthropist  that  ever  walked  on 
earth  has  said,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  That  means  that  whatever  deeds  of  kindness 
and  love,  or  whatever  kicks  and  curses  touch  the  Indians,  touch  also  the  heart  of 
Christ.  The  latter  treatment  they  have  had  in  abundance.  Is  it  not  time  for 
Congress  to  bestow  deeds  of  kindness  as  lavishly? 

Is  It  not  your  duty  and  mine  to  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,  and  give  that  body  no 
rest  until  they  give  attention  to  our  appeal  and  we  get  justice  for  our  poor, 
wronged  Indians? 

THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  PROGRESS. 

By  Rev.  A.  L.  EiOGS. 

I  consider  it  a  happy  coincidence  that  my  topic  this  evening  follows  along  the 
line  of  President  Slocum's  address,  and  what  I  nave  to  contribute  to  the  question 
will  help  to  emphasize  that  which  he  so  ably  said,  for  the  very  reason  that  I  draw 
my  illustrations  from  a  different  field. 

My  theme  is  the  moral  basis  of  progress;  or,  that  our  progress  must  have  a  m<»til 
basis  to  be  true  and  permanent. 

We  all  believe  in  progress.  It  is  our  American  ideal,  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
individual.  We  may  not  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by  it,  but  we  hold  that  we 
should  be  up  to  the  times.  We  imply  this  much  at  least:  that  there  must  be  life, 
movement,  an  aim,  and  that  because  of  this  the  man  and  the  nation  will  become 
better  and  more  nearly  fulfill  their  true  destiny. 

However,  our  present  object  is  somewhat  less  than  the  consideration  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  whole  American  people.  We  may  be  content  to  discover  the  elements 
of  the  question  as  it  pertains  to  the  progress  of  our  Indian  wards. 

This  assembly  represents  a  great  effort  in  labor  and  money  that  can  only  be 
expressed  by  millions  of  days  and  of  dollars;  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  work  by  our 
Government,  and  a  full  century  of  missionary  work  before  that. 

That  this  effort  has  been  earnest  and  faithful  is  not  enough.  We  may  have 
simply  been  jumping  up  and  down  in  our  tracks  without  progress.  What  are  the 
conditions  of  progress?  How  mav  we  help  the  Indian  become  a  self-r^^^ilating  and 
productive  factor  in  our  civilized  life?  How  can  we  make  him  to  rise  out  of  the 
non  volitional  mass,  become  a  self -directing  being,  fit  to  be  a  unit  in  a  great  moral 
order. 

There  are  a  number  of  means  to  this  end;  amon^  them  the  Quickening  of  his 
mind,  acquainting  him  with  civilization,  and  tralmng  him  in  the  thoughts  and 
ways  of  the  new  life.    But  more  than  all,  and  as  the  basis  for  all,  is  t£e  moral 
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quickening  and  training,  the  enduement  with  moral  power  that  shall  supply  force 
and  control  for  the  ideal  man. 

The  necessity  for  this  moral  basis  is  illustrated  in  three  particulars:  (1)  In 
re^rd  to  personal  health,  (2)  thrift,  (8)  social  order. 

Here  let  me  remark,  lest  my  attitude  toward  the  bright,  educated  Indians  who 
are  with  us  may  be  misunderstood,  that  the  Indian,  as  we  speak  of  him  as  a  prob- 
lem, is  a  condition  and  not  a  race.  All  honor  to  the  young  x>eople  who  have  raised 
themselves  out  of  this  condition.    They  do  not  belong  to  our  present  topic. 

Now,  again,  as  to  the  illustrations. 

I.  Personal  health  as  a  necessary  factor  for  progress.  The  emphasis  we  put 
upon  all  things  pertaining  to  personal  health  shows  how  essential  it  is  to  life  and 
progress.  There  is  unending  need  of  instruction.  The  Indian  pupil  must  be 
made  to  know  the  laws  of  life,  and  must  be  continually  reminded  of  them.  Yet 
this  is  not  enough.  Usually  it  is  enough  to  show  that  self-interest  demands  of 
one  the  care  of  his  health;  but  it  avails  little  here,  for  indulgence  is  put  above 
safety.  We  find  evei-y where  some  of  this  disregard  for  conse(iuences  in  order  to 
gratify  the  momentary  impulse,  but  the  **  because-I-want-to  "  spirit  carries  farther 
'with  an  Indian.  With  a  white  child  prudence  has  set  limits  somewhere;  with 
an  Indian  they  are  absolutely  nowhere. 

He  even  goes  beyond  this,  and  glories  in  suicide.  The  better  the  thing  to  be 
preserved,  tne  more  glory  in  throwing  it  away.  Not  that  any  gre^t  thing  is  to  be 
gained  from  the  sacrifice— simply  nothing.  I  knew  a  young  man  devotedly 
attached  to  a  young  woman  he  was  soon  to  marry.  To  show  what  he  was  able  to 
forego,  he  broke  on  the  engagement.  She  was  married  to  another  man.  and  the 
first  man  p^loried  in  his  sacrifice. 

Until  within  a  few  years  1  could  have  found  among  the  Indian  young  men  of 
my  acquaintance  but  few  of  the  age  of  21  sound  in  health.  Deliberately  they 
mined  their  health  and  shortened  their  lives  to  prove  what  they  dared  to  do. 
And  the  same  spirit  rules  among  girls  as  well  as  young  men.  They  have  so  little 
personality  that  in  their  struggle  for  self-assertion  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
little  they  have  left— even  life  and  honor.  Of  all  irrational  creatures  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  Indian  girls  are  at  the  head.  They  seidm  peculiarly  possessed  to 
act  contrary  to  reason. 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  temptation  to  use  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  sin  of  ignorance  as  of  reckless  disregard  and  glorying  defiance  of  the  laws^of  life. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  meet  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  considerations  of  pru- 
dence, safety,  well-being,  have  no  force — in  which  the  oi^>osite  is  chosen  because 
it  is  the  opposite? 

I  know  of  nothing  that  vnll  avail  except  to  bring  them  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
higher  obligation— an  obligation  to  a  Being  who  has  the  right  to  sav,  Thou  shall 
do  no  murder!  It  rec^uires  also  the  bringing  them  into  a  higher  relationship,  in 
which  each  man  realizes  that  he  is  a  temple  of  G-od,  both  in  his  body  and  in  his 
spirit — a  temple  of  God  to  be  kept  inviolate.  This  is  the  only  all-controlling 
influence. 

IL  Our  second  illustrative  point  is  the  question  of  thrift.  How  are  we  to  get  an 
Indian  to  earn,  how  make  him  care  for  and  keep  what  he  earns,  and  how  shall  we 
teach  him  to  spend  it  only  for  the  best  uses?  In  short,  how  shall  we  change  him 
from  a  destroyer  to  a  productive  factor  in  our  civilized  society? 

Two  strong  influences  work  a^ainsti  t — the  hereditary  ideas  and  customs  that 
have  come  from  a  hunter  life  and  the  universal  spirit  of  gambling. 

A  hunter  is  a  destroyer.  It  has  taken  many  years  of  failure  for  the  former 
hunter  to  keep  from  killinghis  voung  stock  long  enough  to  let  the  herd  increase. 
Many  can  never  learn  it.  But  from  the  hunter  life  have  come  ideas  and  customs 
that  still  rule  in  regard  to  what  is  generous  and  hospitable  and  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  accumulation  or  right  use  of  property. 

The  Indian  custom  of  gri^ng  in  public,  as  is  done  at  their  dances,  to  have  honor 
of  men,  is  at  war  with  thrift.  A  company  of  dancing  beggars  goes  from  tribe  to 
tribe  and  works  upon  the  vanity  of  their  entertainers  to  prove  their  liberality  by 
their  gifts  and  have  their  praises  sung  in  the  dance. 

Then  there  is  the  universal  gambling  mania.  Betting  and  gambling  are  not 
outgrowths  of  civilization,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  but  are  proofs  that  our  civ- 
ilization is  reverting  to  barbarism.  Few  realize  now  prevalent  gambling  is  among 
Indians.  Schoolboys  will  get  up  in  the  dead  of  night  to  play  the  gambling  moc- 
casin game. 

The  excitements  of  risk  and  chance  and  the  temptations  to  gain  without  labor 
quickly  demoralize  a  man.  What  charm  has  honest  labor  for  one  who  can  cap- 
ture easily  the  hard-earned  gains  of  another?  And  of  what  use  to  teach  industry 
and  economy  to  such  a  one? 

How  can  labor  have  encouragement,  property  be  guarded,  and  thrift  promoted 
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nnder  such  conditions?  The  wisdom  of  Poor  Richard's  sayings  do  not  reach  tiie 
case. 

Here,  again,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  right  moral  foundations.  There 
must  be  brought  in  the  conviction  that  we  are  under  law  in  regard  to  property, 
because  we  belong  to  God.  We  are  bounden  to  serve  Him  by  it.  We  are  also 
bounden,  for  His  sake,  to  serve  our  fellow- men.  We  are  not  wild  beasts  to 
prey  upon  one  another's  weaknesses  and  ignorance;  Gambling  and  betting  and 
the  unrighteous  use  of  property  are  crimes  against  ourselves,  against  our  fellows, 
and  against  our  God.  They  are  essentially  as  wrong  as  theft  and  self-murder; 
they  are  the  same  in  different  guise. 

The  care  of  proi)erty  must  be  held  a  sacred  responsibility.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion: How  far  do  we  teach  and  emphasize  these  great  truths  by  our  example?  Are 
our  daily  acts  in  keeping  with  what  we  must  teach?  For  the  same  principles  are 
involved  in  buying  a  yard  of  ribbon  or  a  box  of  candies  as  in  the  purchase  of  a 
$10,000  house.  The  earth  is  the  Lords,  and  the  fullness  thereof,  and  we  are  His 
stewards. 

III.  Our  third  illustration  is  the  relation  of  the  Indian's  social  order  to  civilized 
progress.  While  our  civilization  is  broadly  based  upon  the  individual  as  the  unit, 
with  the  family  unit  regarded  to  some  extent,  the  Indian  unit  is  not  the  individual 
or  the  family,  but  the  clan.  Hence  there  is  no  place  for  individual  responsibility, 
as  we  view  it,  npr  for  independent  personality  existing  within  and  contributing 
to  the  life  and  force  of  the  combined  social  unit 

The  Indian  is  the  strangest  compound  of  individualism  and  socialism  run  to 
seed.  His  individualism  is  so  intense  that  it  would  seem  imx)os8ible  for  him  to 
come  under  any  conditions  of  society,  and  yet  he  is  the  perfect  slave  of  his  social 
order. 

It  is  this  being  that  we  endeavor  to  make  a  member  of  our  new  social  order.  To 
do  this  we  must  re-create  him,  make  of  him  a  new  personality.  But  we  dress  him 
over,  give  him  a  few  catchwords  of  civilization;  the  old  life  is  in  him  yet.  Though 
he  may  have  broken  with  it  at  some  few  points,  the  spirit  of  the  old  social  order 
still  rules. 

The  exponent  of  this  old  social  order  is  the  dance.  It  has  many  forms — the 
Omaha  dance,  the  sun  dance,  the  dance  of  the  sacred  feast,  and  so  on.  But  what- 
ever its  form,  it  is  one  and  the  same  institution.  With  its  ceremonies,  its  fashions, 
its  excitements,  its  eclat,  it  is  the  exponent  of  the  old  life.  The  dance  dies  hard, 
because  the  old  social  order  is  still  very  much  alive. 

What  then  could  be  more  senseless  than  that  our  GU)vemm6nt,  having  taken  up 
the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  should  at  the  same  time  cultivate  barbarism  by 
giving  official  approval  and  aid  to  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show— turning  our 
agencies  into  recruiting  stations  for  him,  where  the  young  bloods  grow  long  hair 
and  divorce  their  wives  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  take  part  in  this  traveling  orgy. 
This  is  the  glorification  of  the  old  Indian  that  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

Our  answer  to  the  Indian  of  the  dance  and  the  Wild  West  Show  should  be  that 
civilization  is  not  a  mere  fashion.  It  is  based  upon  principles  of  righteousness. 
It  is  a  repository  of  divine  gifts  to  men.  We  can  believe  in  our  social  order,  can 
defend  and  recommend  it  just  so  far  as  it  has  a  moral  basis  and  no  farther.  We 
can  not  meet  and  overcome  an  antagonistic  social  order  if  we  drop  out  of  sight 
the  moral  basis  of  our  own. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  one  conclusion  as  to  what  must  be  the  chief 
element  in  every  effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indian.  Let  us  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  every  means  open  to  us,  everything  that  intellectual  enlightenment,  indus- 
trial training,  and  new  conditions  of  life  can  bring  us.  But  beyond  that,  let  as 
lay  hold  of  the  soul  of  the  man,  reinforce  his  conscience,  open  up  for  him  all  the 
avenues  to  the  divine,  and  remove  all  obstacles  to  his  ascent. 

That  which  answers  the  deep  need  of  Indian  nature,  as  all  human  nature,  is  the 
highest  word  of  Revelation:  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  children  of  God. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  ITS  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
INDIAN^  PROBLEM. 

By  Hon.  Grace  Espv  Patton,  superintendent  public  instruction  for  Colorado. 

America  is  progressing.  Upon  the  United  States  has  devolved  the  duty  of  elimi- 
nating barbarism  from  the  uncivilized  world,  and  England  heartily  says  "amen." 
The  Anglo-Saxons  are  the  leaders  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

In  the  United  States  the  race  problem  is  ever  confronting  the  Government,  and 
this  problem  must  i^erchanco  remain  unsolved  so  long  as  the  gates  of  Castle  Garden 
are  open  to  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  but  the  red  men  are  on  tiieir  own 
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domain.  The  hills  and  the  valleys  of  America  formed  their  hunting  grounds 
before  the  white  man  turned  his  face  toward  the  setting  sun  to  seek  a  home. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  reached  a  condition  of  stable  equi- 
librium, the  statesmen  of  the  nation  discovered  that  many  problems  of  importance 
presented  themselves  for  solution.  Among  these  problems  was  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  the  Indian.  The  influences  of  civilization  seemed  not  always 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  principle  underlying 
homoeopathy,  that  what  produces  symptoms  will  eradicate  them,  and  our  states- 
men have  held  fast  to  the  notion  that  inasmuch  as  civilization  had  produced 
mental  and  moral  infirmity  among  the  untutored  children  of  the  forest,  that 
more  civilization  would  eliminate  the  evil.  As  the  old-time  practitioner  bled  the 
patient  for  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  so  the  statesmen  of  the  century  prescribed 
more  civilization  through  education. 

To  regard  education  and  civilization  as  synonymous  terms  is  erroneous.  Edu- 
cation implies  any  kind  of  development  of  the  soul  powers.  By  soul  I  mean  the 
whole  self. 

The  Government  was  not  slow  to  recognize  that,  so  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned, 
it  had  a  duty  to  x>erform. 

"If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  cha^ls  had  been 
churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  fol- 
lows his  own  instructions.  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  g^ood  to  be  done 
than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teachings.  The  brain  may  seek  out 
the  laws  for  the  blood;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.  Such  a  hare  is 
madness,  the  youth;  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel,  the  cripple." 

There  is  a  logical  way  of  working  out  all  systems,  and  the  natural  method  is,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  proper  method.  I  would  not  have  you  infer  that  the  so-called 
natural  method  as  employed  in  many  of  our  public  schools  is  a  natural  method. 
I  hold  the  notion  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  n-  )t  natural;  but  sometimes  my  faith 
in  my  own  creed  is  shaken  when  I  take  time  to  consider  the  systems  of  education 
that  educators  are  pleased  to  term  naturaL  But  what's  in  a  name?  Everything; 
for  custom  has  made  it  so.    A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  not  smell  as  sweet. 

I  am  a  believer  in  all  things  practical.  By  the  practical,  I  mean  whatever  aids 
n  the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  development  of  the  individual  and  the  race. 

I  am  sick  of  the  weary  seeming 
Of  the  life  that  is  hiOf  a  Ue. 

There  is  too  much  sentiment  wasted  these  days — there  always  has  been.  A 
human  being  has  a  limited  amount  of  energy  to  generate  and  dissipate,  and  if  this 
energy  is  used  in  sentimental  theorizing  there  is  none  left  with  which  to  do  the 
world's  work.  There  is  a  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  wise  educator  judges 
when  and  where  to  be^n  any  series  of  experiments.  The  way  to  civilize  is  to 
create  a  desire  for  civilization.  The  way  to  educate  is  to  create  a  desire  for 
knowledge. 

We  waste  time  on  speculative  teaching.  Children  are  empiricists.  We  tell  the 
child  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  does  wrong,  and  he  at  once  performs  an  experi- 
ment. Our  very  anxiety  to  prevent  wrong  things  suggests  them  to  the  juvenile 
mind. 

There  is  much  of  truth  in  suggestion,  telepathy,  and  other  ^ychical  phenomena 
bearing  long  names.  1  never  object  to  technical  terms,  even  if  I  don't  understand 
them — they  sound  well  and  are  impressive.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
mother  should  have  charge  of  her  children  until  the  children  have  acquired  age 
and  eicperience.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  Indians  are  the  cnildren  of 
the  race,  and  that  a  woman  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Indian  schools 
seems  to  me  eminently  wise  and  fltting. 

The  Indian  is  not  on  a  footing  with  the  children  of  civilization.  Environment 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  Indian  is  still  uncultivated.  The 
Indian  to-day  is  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  What  shall 
be  the  mission  of  the  Indian  school?  It  is  not  so  essential  the  Indian  should  be 
able  to  discuss  Plato,  read  Dante,  or  quote  Shakespeare  as  it  is  that  he  should  be 
able  to  build  a  house. 

The  child  of  three  years  is  not  ready  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing;  he  is  not 
ready  to  be  taught  arithmetic  and  geography  and  botany  and  zoology  from  books; 
neither  is  he  ready  to  be  taught  to  build  a  house  wherein  men  may  dwell;  but  he 
is  p  epared,  perhaps,  to  build  his  toy  house. 

The  untutored  child  of  the  forest  is  not  prepared  to  make  use  of  geography  and 
history  and  the  other  subjects  presented  for  his  edification.  We  take  him  from 
his  surroundings  and  initiate  him  into  an  altogether  new  style  of  living.  The 
change  is  too  sudden.  He  can  not,  in  the  course  of  one  short  life,  become  accli- 
mate to  the  difference  in  altitude  between  his  native  haunts  and  the  great  heights 
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to  which  onr  modem  s^tem  of  ednoation  leads.  Teach  him  to  use  his  hands. 
Hnmankind  acquires  civilization  by  leaaning  to  work  with  the  hands,  thereby 
giving  additional  comforts  to  the  body.  Selfishness  helps  to  make  the  highest 
civilizaticm.  So  soon  as  a  human  being  becomes  accustomed  to  a  comfort,  that 
comfort  becomes  a  necessity.  The  necessities  of  the  present  were  the  luxuries  of 
the  past.  So  soon  as  a  human  being  understands  that  comforts  for  the  body  can 
be  derived  only  through  his  own  efforts,  so  soon  will  he  put  forth  efforts  to  make 
Mmself  comfortable. 

In  all  schools  there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  misi^plied  education.  I  have  in 
mind  the  case  of  a  young  Indian  who  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Indian  scho(dB, 
then  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  some  well-meaning  Mends  and  given  a  course  in 
law.  Upon  being  graduated  from  the  law  school,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  people. 
Upon  reaching  his  tribe  he  soon  learned  that  his  education,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, was  useless;  that  there  was  no  law  there  to  practice.  He  had  not  been 
taught  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  so  as  a  missionary  he  was  a  failure.  Dis- 
heartened, he  speedily  lost  his  interest  in  the  higher  education,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  again  as  his  brothers. 

As  a  rule  the  Indian  gets  more  moral  instruction  than  his  imperfect  judgment 
can  comprehend,  and  as  a  result  the  surplus  of  the  ethical  he  misapplies.  His 
former  method  of  working  off  superflous  energy  was  to  make  war  on  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Now  he  occasionally  makes  trouble  for  the  Government.  Our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  does  not  always  teach  discrimination.  The  trouble  is,  we  are 
in  too  great  haste.  We  wish  to  see  the  results  of  our  efforts,  and  we  endeavor  to 
do  in  a  decade  the  work  that  nature  would  require  several  thousands  of  years  to 
accomplish.  It  is  remarkable  the  confidence  we  have  in  ourselves.  We  got  the 
notion  sometimes  that  we  can  cause  the  Indian  to  acquire,  within  a  few  years,  all 
the  g[races  of  civilization  that  have  requhred  ages  upon  ages  for  us  to  acquire. 

It  is  not  flattering  to  ourselves  for  us  to  imagine  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  higher  education  offered  by  the  educational  institutions  of  to-day. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Caucasian  mind  was  rendered  capable  of  it.  I 
believe  in  the  evolution  of  mentality,  and  that  ages  must  roll  on  into  the  future 
before  the  child  of  the  forest  is  ready  to  grapple  with  the  professional  training  of 
the  present. 

The  natural  method  is  the  method  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Indian. 
Primitive  man  did  not  misunderstand  the  voices  of  air  and  sea  and  sky,  but  many 
explanations  advanced  by  civilized  man  seem  more  difficult  of  interpretation. 
When  a  people  realize  that  civilization  and  liberty  are  synonjonous  terms,  then 
civilization  is  far  advanced. 

Had  the  faculty  of  reason  never  been  evolved,  error  would  never  have  been 
known,  for  judgment  would  not  have  been  developed  as  the  discriminating  power. 
Without  reason  human  beings  could  not  acquire  the  title  of  wise  men  and  wise 
women. 

After  all  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  nature  takes  car  a  of  herself.  **  What- 
ever is,  is  right."  As  men  and  women  progress,  the  world  progresses,  and  in  spite 
of  apparent  discord — 

From  harmony  to  harmony  this  heavenly  frame  began; 

From  harmony  to  harmony,  through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  fall  in  man. 

THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM  FROM  THE  LAYMAN'S  STANDPOINT. 

By  Bight  Rev.  Abibl  Leonard. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  to-night  from  the  fact  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Hailinann  to  be  present  at  this  insti- 
tute and  to  say  something  to  those  present  that  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 
Imagine  my  surprise  a  few  weeks  later  when  I  received  from  the  same  source  a 
programme  on  which  my  name  was  given  for  an  address.  I  merely  hoped  to  be  pres- 
ent  and  to  say  something  from  the  layman's  standpoint,  to  show  what  he  thinks  of 
what  is  called  the  Indian  problem  and  that  which  pertains  to  it;  so  you  may  realize 
what  my  embarrassment  is  at  being  introduced  as  having  come  for  the  puriK>8e  of 
giving  a  lecture.  I  realize  the  fact  that  the  man  who  undertakes  to  lecture  upon 
the  Indian  problem  has  undertaken  a  difficult  task.  He  needs  to  be  very  careful 
of  what  he  says,  because  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country  who  are  very 
deeply  interested  in  this  matter,  and  who  have  studied  it  thoroughly,  and  know 
very  much  more  about  it  than  do  those  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  it 
only  for  a  few  years  past.  I  feel  like  asking  myself  a  question,  a  question  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  our  Admiral  Dewey  proposed  to  the  captain  of  the 
German  vessel  when  he  sent  that  shot  across  the  prow  of  the  vessel  and  inquired 
whether  Q^rmany  was  at  war  or  at  peace  with  the  United  States:  and  so  I  feel  like 
asking  the  question  whether  or  not  all  these  persons  are  friends.    I  may  assume 
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to-nigiit  that  they  are.  I  wish  that  ail  these  seats  were  filled  by  x)eople  from  C<do- 
rado  Springs  and  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  order  that  they  might  hear  what 
some  one  has  to  say  on  this  subject,  in  order  t^at  they  might  know  how  it  looks  to 
one  who  has  thought  on  the  outside,  but  who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
which  is  going  on  at  the  hands  of  this  Government  for  this  oppressed  people.  We 
need  not  look  at  the  Indian  question  in  any  sentimental  way,  out  to-day  we  come 
face  to  face  with  it  and  must  look  at  it  in  a  practical  way,  and  ask  wnat  is  our 
duty  with  reference  to  this  people  to  whom  these  lands  we  have  ^propriated  to 
ourselves  once  belonged.  What  is  the  wise  thing  we  ought  to  do  for  them  as  men 
and  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic? 

Now,  then,  my  dear  friends,  I  know  that  in  the  West  the  Indian  has  not  a  great 
many  friends.  I  am  made  painfully  aware  of  that  fact  all  the  while.  I  presume 
that  nearly  everyone  who  is  before  me  to-night  is  engaged  in  the  Indian  work  in 
some  way  or  another,  and  so  is  deeply  interested  in  it.  As  I  go  about  from  place  to 
place,  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  few  friends  the  Indian  has,  and  when  the  oppor- 
ttmity  presents  itself  I  shall  always  lift  up  my  voice  in  behalf  of  this  people.  I  am 
always  ready  to  do  anything  that  in  my  power  lies  to  help  them;  I  am  always  l^lad 
to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  great  work  of 
uplifting  a  people.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
this  people,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  experience  of  two  or  three  years  has  shown  me 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  for  them;  that  it  is  possible  to  civilize  them; 
that  it  is  possible  to  educate  them;  that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  them  for  the  time 
in  the  future  when  they  may  be  able  to  take  their  places  along  with  us  as  citizens 
in  this  great  Republic  m  which  you  and  I  live.  Considering  to-night  that  we  are 
a  great,  enlightened,  civilized  Christian  nation,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  hang  our  heads  with  shame  when  we  think  of  our  dealings  with  these  i)eople  in 
the  past,  and  we  ought  to  be  so  ashamed  of  ourselves  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  should  make  an  effort  to  impress  everyone  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  we  have  wronged  these  people  and  that  in  the  future  we 
are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  rectify  those  wrongs. 

Now,  I  happen  to  know  only  a  few  tribes,  and  I  have  come  in  contact  with  these 
Indians  more  or  less  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  training  them,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  those  who  are  here  to-night,  who  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  educational 
work  with  them,  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  appreciated  anywhere  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  far  less  is  the  work  of  educating  the  Indians  appreciated  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

I  want  you  to  go  out  on  the  reservations  and  see  what  these  people  endure,  and 
what  for?  Not  for  the  paltry  sum  of  money  that  is  paid  them  year  by  year  for  the 
services  which  they  render,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  humanitarians, 
because  they  are  engaged  in  the  uplifting  of  the  oppressed,  the  ignorant,  and  of 
patting  their  feet  in  the  way  that  leads  to  higher  and  better  things.  You  can  not 
understand  anything  about  it  by  reading,  but  I  wish  you  to  come  and  see  what 
these  people  are  doing,  and  see  how  these  children  respond  to  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  educate  and  train  them.  You  tell  me,  as  people  do,  all  sorts  of  bad  things 
about  the  Indian,  while  I  venture  to  say  that  I  can  say  with  just  as  much  truth 
the  same  bad  things  about  the  white  people.  If  you  say  he  is  immoral,  he  can  be 
matched  by  white  people.  If  you  tell  me  that  he  is  dishonest,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  is  a  sin  wMch  is  characteristic  of  white  people.  Perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  the  story  that  is  told  by  good  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  who 
said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  out  far  from  civilization,  and  he  said  to  the  chief 
that  he  was  somewhat  concerned  about  bis  personal  effects,  and  the  chief  straight- 
ened himself  and  said:  ''Not  at  all:  I  can  assure  you  tha,t  there  is  not  a  white 
man  near."  I  said  to  an  agent  one  time,  *'Doyou  leave  that  clothing  out  at 
night?  "  and  he  said,  **  Oh,  yes,  the  Indians  do  not  disturb  it."  I  do  not  think  you 
could  leave  a  coat  on  a  fence  in  Colorado  Springs  and  find  it  the  next  morning. 
Does  not  that  speak  volumes  for  this  people?  Does  it  not  show  how  much  can  be 
done  for  them?  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  talking  about  something  upon 
which  people  differ  very  widely,  as  to  how  these  people  should  be  educated,  whether 
on  their  reservations  or  elsewhere,  but  it  seems  to  me — I  speak  with  some  diffidence 
because  my  observation  has  been  somewhat  limited— that  it  is  the  wisest  thing  to 
educate  these  children  jtist  as  near  home  as  may  be,  in  order  that  their  parents 
may  see  exactly  the  advancement  which  they  are  making.  These  Indians  are 
very  shrewd  and  have  an  admirable  store  of  wit.  I  was  reminded  of  that  fact  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  when  I  was  proposing  to  build  a  little  chapel  through  permis- 
sion of  the  Government.  We  have  a  good  woman  working  among  this  Piute  tribe 
in  Nevada,  and  it  was  going  on  in  a  very  lame  sort  of  a  way,  and  finally  this  good 
woman  said  to  the  chief,  **How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  not  come  around  to 
our  service  and  act  like  a  white  man?  "    The  old  chief  wanted  some  way  to  justify 
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himself  and  said:  **  I  will  come  round  when  yon  get  that  chax>el  bnilt;  when  will 
it  be  finished?  "  She  said  she  did  not  know.  Yon  know,  I  presume,  as  well  as  I 
that  the  Indian  has  an  idea  that  the  Government  is  a  man  whose  name  is  Wash- 
ington, and  they  have  an  idea  that  Washington  is  very  slow  ia  his  movements 
and  it  takes  him  a  long  time  to  fulfill  his  promises,  and  when  she  said  she  did  not 
^ow,  the  old  chief  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "All  slow  like  Washington." 

You  must  come  up  and  talk  to  them  in  a  fair,  square,  and  manly  way,  and  show 
them  that  you  are  interested  in  them,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  will  respond 
to  everything  t'hat  you  may  do  in  their  behalf  fully  as  well  as  white  people,  and 
you  must  bear  in  mmd  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  many  hundreds  of  years  to  civil- 
ize the  white  man,  and  he  isn't  any  too  well  civilized  yet,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
short  time  that  we  have  been  doing  anything  to  civilize  the  Indian,  and  yet  we 
take  such  an  absurd  position  that  if  our  efforts  do  not  show  success  in  a  few  years 
it  is  just  as  well  to  give  the  whole  matter  up  and  do  nothing  whatever. 

Now,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
executive  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  deeply 
and  sincerely  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  They  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  this  people,  and  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  advance  them.  I  wish  I 
might  say  as  much  for  the  legislative  part  of  the  Government;  and,  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  want  to  say  to  you,  men  and  women  alike,  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  w^here 
you  all  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  the  legislative  part  of  the  Government  rep- 
resents us,  and  if  the  legislative  branch  is  slow  to  do  its  duty  to  this  people  it  is 
because  they  represent  your  sentiments  and  mine,  and  if  they  felt  that  we  were  in 
earnest  in  demanding  the  right  thing  for  this  people  they  would  respond  just  as 
quickly  as  in  other  mattera  I  wish  that  our  legislators  were  as  deeply  interested 
as  is  the  executive  part  of  the  Government.  I  wish  they  realized  that  it  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  devise  the  very  best  things  for  the  elevation  of  this  people 
than  it  is  to  payoff  political  debts  in  the  way  of  bad  appointments,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  as  you  well  know.  I  wish  that  we  could  demand  that  the  management 
of  the  Indian  service  from  top  to  bottom  should  be  put  under  civil-service  rules, 
and  that  no  man  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  these  affairs 
of  which  he  did  not  know  practically  something  of  which  he  was  essaying  to  do, 
and  when  we  come  to  that  time  (where  we  must  come  ere  long)  then  the  whole 
matter  will  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  and  better  plane  than  that  which  it  has  ever 
known  before. 

Just  what  sort  of  education  these  people  ought  to  receive  I  shall  not  have  the 
courage  to  say  in  the  presence  of  all  these  people,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it 
ought  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  practical  kind,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes  it  is  of  such  a  kind.  In  the  school  at  Nevada  Agency  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  primary  teacher,  a  lady  who 
has  been  there  for  the  past  year  and  who  understands  her  Dusinees  thoroughly,  is 
just  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  can  not  conceive  how  anybody  could  have  a 
better  grasp  of  how  to  teach  these  children  than  that  woman.  She  discharges  her 
duty  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the  children  are  all  interested.  They  attend 
with  just  as  much  interest  as  you  would  expect  to  find  among  the  same  number  of 
white  children.  They  respond  to  everything  that  she  tells  them,  and  as  they  pass 
up  through  the  higher  giudes  they  are  going  to  be  prepared  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  the  great  Republic.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
great  many  years  to  bring  the  Indians  up  to  where  we  want  them.  I  nave  found 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  white  children  that  is  true  of  red  children.  I  have 
taken  boys  and  girls  out  of  strange  surroundings;  I  have  kept  them  out  of  those 
surroundings  for  a  series  of  years,  and  have  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  very 
best  influences;  and  when  they  have  gone  back  to  their  homes,  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  impressions  that  have  been  made  upon  them,  they  seem  to  have  gone 
bacK  in  some  instances  to  that  point  from  which  they  started  four,  five,  six,  or  ten 
years  before.  Now,  if  that  is  true  of  white  children,  why  should  we  be  discouraged 
when  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  true  of  these  red  children? 

How  can  we  expect  very  quickly  to  reach  and  influence  these  older  people  among 
the  Indians?  Of  course  we  all  understand  that  great  hope  lies  with  the  rising 
generation.  It  may  be  fifty  years  before  we  have  gotten  tnat  question  where  we 
would  like  to  see  it;  but  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
feel  that  a  part  of  the  responsibility  is  laid  upon  his  shoulders  and  that  he  is  to  do 
everything  that  in  his  power  lies  to  help  on  this  work  instead  of  doing  anything 
that  would  put  a  stumbling-block  in  its  way? 

Now,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  have  not  treated  this  people  as  we  all  agree 
they  should  be  treated.  Take  the  Ute  tribe  in  Colorado.  You  know  something 
about  the  treaty  made  with  them  when  they  were  sent  away  from  the  vicinity  ra 
Meeker,  where  those  very  valuable  lands  are,  and  they  found  themselves  in  Utah 
where  the  rocks  abound.    They  were  promised  that  they  should  be  put  upon  land 
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where  they  could  make  a  living  for  themselves,  and  they  found  themselves  on  a 
barren  desert.  It  iiad  been  promised  that  a  schoolhouse  should  be  built  for  their 
children,  and  many  years  passed  before  that  was  realized.  It  is  not  at  aU  strange 
that  they  should  think  Washington  is  slow  in  his  movements.  They  were  promised 
to  hunt  deer  on  their  grounds  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
think  Washington  does  not  keep  his  promises.  We  ought  to  remember  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  our  peers,  but  we  are  dealing  with  our  wards.  And  what  would 
you  think  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  would  impose  upon  a  child?  And  what  do 
you  think  of  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  when  it  imposes  upon  its 
wards  in  this  way?    And  these  are  only  a  few  of  its  dealings  with  this  people. 

Now,  in  Utah  we  are  trying  in  a  very  interesting  sort  of  way  to  settle  the 
Indian  on  a  piece  of  land  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  home  of  his  own  and  in  order 
that  he  may  be  taught  the  arts  of  agriculture,  but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  another 
motive  behind  that  philanthropic  movement.  I  am  afraid  that  the  white  man  has 
his  longing  eye  upon  something  that  belcoigs  to  the  Indian  and  he  is  more  con- 
cerned about  that  than  he  is  about  the  welfare  of  the  Indian.  Now,  think  of  these 
Utes,  of  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  go  into  that  high  altitude,  into  that 
glorious  part  of  Utah,  and  see  this  people  settled  on  their  little  farms,  in  their  lit- 
tle cabins,  the  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  cooking  stove  and  the  sewing  machine 
there  also,  and  think  what  a  change  has  come  over  them  in  the  course  of  about 
fifteen  years.  Is  it  not  wonderful?  Is  it  not  something  to  encourage  us,  to  make 
us  feel  that  every  effort  we  are  making  for  this  people  is  the  wisest  thing  possible? 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  settle  them  upon  lands  of  their  "own  if  we 
can  only  be  particular  about  their  neighbors.  You  Know  you  are  particular  in 
your  own  homes  about  your  children,  about  their  associates,  and  you  are  careful 
to  secure  the  very  best  for  them.  These  Indians  are  the  children  of  this  great 
nation,  and  we  ought  to  be  careful  about  their  associates,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  their  white  associates  are  not  of  the  higher  order  of  being.  Where  they  are 
settled  on  these  little  farms  I  wish  very  much  that  they  could  be  alternated  with 
white  people;  I  wish  that  every  Indian  might  have  a  good  white  man  for  lus 
neighbor,  and  he  would  learn  something  by  observation  from  that  white  man.  If 
you  do  not  surround  him  by  this  sort  of  influence,  how  much  time  do  you  think 
it  is  going  to  take  to  lift  him  up  as  high  as  you  and  I  want  him  lifted?  Even 
though  he  may  have  the  best  teachers,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  to  teach  him 
these  things?  These  are  thin«?s  worth  thinking  about.  These  are  the  things  that 
should  touch  your  hearts  and  minds  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  in  this 
great  West,  where  we  have  our  homes  and  where  we  are  trying  to  solve  so  many 
of  the  political  and  social  problems  which  are  presenting  themselves  to  us  day 
by  day. 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  do  in  my  small  way  something  for  the  spiritual  uplifting  of 
this  people,  and  I  am  glad  to  establish  myself  side  by  side  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  help  the  Government,  and  to  coox>erate  with  it  in  every- 
thing that  is  for  the  good  of  the  Indian,  and  to  have  the  kind  cooperation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Government,  as  we  do,  in  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do.  I 
find  that  it  pays,  not  in  good  results  at  present — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
I  believe  that  the  results  will  come  in  God's  own  good  time  if  we  do  our  duty  day 
by  day,  and  so  I  try  to  impress  upon  those  who  are  associated  with  me  in  this 
work  to  do  their  duty  day  by  day,  side  by  side  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  the  results  will  come.  Now,  when  I  sent  this  woman  over 
into  the  State  of  Nevada  to  do  this  work,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  show  an 
interest  m  the  women,  and  she  began  by  appealing  to  that  which  is  very  strong  in 
the  Indian's  nature,  as  in  the  white  man's  nature,  which  is  love  of  money,  and  she 
asked  these  women  if  they  didn't  want  to  make  some  money.  She  wanted  to  teach 
them  the  art  of  making  lace,  and  she  told  them  they  had  to  keep  their  hands  and 
faces  clean  and  their  hair  properly  dressed  if  they  were  going  to  do  anything  for 
her.  She  insisted  upon  neatness  first  of  all,  and  showed  them  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  do  these  things  if  they  wanted  to  manufacture  this  product, 
and  she  was  willing  to  pay  them  well.  I  was  astonished  in  what  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  they  learned  to  do  this  work;  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  she  had  them  making  a  most  remarkable  product,  something  that  sold 
with  the  greatest  readiness  in  the  East.  Then  she  began  to  show  her  interest  in 
them  in  a  personal  way.  On  one  occasion,  when  an  Indian  child  died,  she  found 
that  they  were  about  to  bury  the  child  in  a  very  rough  sort  of  box,  and  she  returned 
to  her  room,  bringing  back  some  white  cloth  and  a  hammer  and  some  tacks,  and 
she  set  to  work  to  line  the  inside  of  that  coffin.  They  were  gratified  with  that  sort 
of  attention,  and  now  when  any  of  them  die,  they  send  for  her  to  come  and  act  as 
chief  undertaker.  It  shows  that  they  appreciate  attentions  of  that  kind  exactly 
as  any  white  people.  So,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  any  point  of  view,  it 
seems  to  me  tnat  we  must  see  the  fact  that  any  effort  we  may  put  forth  for  this 
people  will  be  amply  repaid. 
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I  pestixne  ft  nnmber  of  yon  have  been  out  to  Grand  Junction  and  have  seefn  the 
work  Profeesor  Lemmon  is  doing  there.  I  have  been  there  and  have  seen  how^  the 
girls  are  being  trained.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  bad  a  festive  occasion,  and  a 
nnmber  of  brass  bands  were  competing  for  a  prize,  bnt  the  Indian  boys  from 
Grand  Junction  carried  off  the  prize.  It  was  astonishing  to  me  to  see  how  -well 
tdiey  did,  what  a  keen  appreciation  of  music  they  had,  and  I  said:  **Here  are  the 
I)eople  that  a  ^eat  many  people  of  the  country  claim  can  not  be  taught"  I  have 
seen  children  m  the  East  who  have  been  taken  away  from  their  homes,  and  I  -was 
astonished  to  see  the  improvement  which  was  made  in  these  children  and  to  see 
to  what  a  high  degree  they  had  attained.  Why,  over  in  the  Indian  school  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Utah,  which  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old,  it  is  abso- 
lutely astonishing  to  me  to  see  what  those  children  have  been  taught.  Go  there 
and  see.  for  instance,  at  their  meals  in  what  a  decent  and  respectable  way  they 
handle  their  knives  and  forks.  They  do  not  eat  with  their  knives,  and  yet  they 
are  only  children  and  they  have  only  been  under  training  four  or  five  years.  StiU 
we  persist  in  believing  that  the  Indian  can  not  be  taught. 

Well,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  my  observation 
has  been  very  limited;  but  if  all  the  Indian  work  in  this  country  is  being  done  as 
well  as  that  which  I  am  privileged  to  see  from  time  to  time,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
great  many  years  will  be  required  before  we  shall  have  this  problem  so  far  ad- 
vanced and  this  people  so  greatly  improved  that  we  shall  feel  that  we  are  amply 
repaid  for  all  the  money  we  have  expended  upon  them.  People  have  an  idea  that 
we  are  taxed  to  death  to  support  a  lot  of  lazy,  trifling  people.  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  it  does  not  cost  the  people  much,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  would 
give  an  Indian  a  crust  of  bread  unless  he  did  something  for  it.  And  this  is  rig^ht. 
They  want  to  be  taught  that  they  must  give  an  equivalent  for  everything  they  get. 
In  Utah  it  is  a  little  different,  but  the  Government  is  not  giving  them  anything^ — 
it  is  simply  paying  them  that  which  belongs  to  them.  1  for  one  shall  be  very 
glad  when  the  Gk)vemment  is  rid  of  that  debt  and  when  the  Indians  are  made  to 
realize  that  they  have  to  hustle  for  all  they  get.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  the  Indian. 
The  Government  owes  this  people  this  money,  and  the  Government  must  discharge 
this  obligation;  but  when  they  are  through,  when  the  houses  have  been  built  and 
farms  fenced  and  implements  for  making  a  crop  have  been  put  in  their  hands, 
then  the  Government  may  content  itself  with  simply  giving  them  the  instruction 
they  need,  then  they  may  leave  it  to  them  whether  they  are  going  to  be  hungry 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  as  the  "white 
people  do. 

Now,  one  thing  more.  I  should  like  very  much  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  educational  work  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  It  was  only  four  or  five  years'  ago  that  I  became  interested  in  the  Indian. 
I  used  to  think  that ''  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.''  About  that  time,  I 
think  it  was,  Ehr.  Hailmann  was  made  the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  Dr.  Hailmann  and  those  who  have  been  interested  "with 
him,  some  of  whom  I  see  here  to-night,  have  done  wonderful  things  for  the  edu- 
cation of  these  Indian  children,  and  that  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  for  I  am 
sure  that  the  work  that  has  been  so  admirably  begun  and  continued  by  them  la 
going  to  be  continued  still,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  a  dozen  or  ten  years 
we  are  going  to  see  still  more  marked  improvement  in  the  advancement  which 
these  children  make,  in  the  development  of  their  minds  and  in  the  teaching  of 
their  hands  to  do  these  things  which  fall  under  their  observation  day  by  day.  I 
am  sure  that  we  ought  all  to  rejoice  in  these  things— each  and  every  one  of  us  who 
has  a  spark  of  humanity  ought  to  rejoice— and  we  ought  all  to  encourage  the  men 
and  women  engaged  in  this  difficult  work,  as  I  know  it  is,  and  should  bid  them 
the  heartiest  kind  of  a  **  Godspeed  "  in  all  their  undertakings. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  the  great  privilege  I  have  had  of  addressing 
you  to-night. 

SOME    OF    THE    DIRECTIONS    IN    WHICH    INDIAN    SCHOOLS    ARE 
ACHIEVING  SUCCESS. 

CloBing  address  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

1  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  this  hour  upon,  as  it  was  eiroressed 
at  the  time,  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  service  in  the  work  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  have  demurred.  I  know  comparatively  little  about  those  things, 
because  it  has  always  been  my  custom  as  an  educator  in  my  work  to  look  rather 
to  the  successes,  the  right  tendencies,  the  best  thoughts  in  my  associates,  and  I 
have  always  considered  it  my  chief  duty  to  get  rid  of  whatever  there  may  be  of 
error  or  shortcoming  by  aiding  the  development  of  that  which  is  beet— is  good. 
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I  presume  it  is  tme  of  teachers,  as  it  is  of  other  human  beings— I  hope  it  is— th«it 
the  best  purt  of  them  is  good;  that  In  bulk  they  are  good.  We  do  come  across  per^ 
sons,  I  presume,  in  the  Indian  school  service,  as  in  other  positions,  who  have  no 
aim  except  the  temporary  aim  of  earning  a  livelihood,  whose  shortcomings  are 
such  as  to  make  them  ineffective  in  the  work,  who  labor  under  moral  obliquity  in 
some  way  that  they  can  be  no  longer  trusted  in  the  work.  In  such  cases  my  method 
of  procedure  would  become  disintegrating,  and  it  would  become  my  duty  to  simply 
get  rid  of  those  obstacles. 

Of  course  I  can  not  speak  of  the  individual  schools,  but  I  can  take  a  general  sujr- 
vey  of  the  work  and  say  to  you  what  in  my  opinion  seem  to  be  the  directions  in 
which  the  schools  are  achieving  success  and  the  directions  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  the  schools  should  continue  as  they  are. 

Now,  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  schools,  it  seems  to  me,  are  achieving 
success  is  in  their  sanitary  arrangements  and  equipment.  More  and  more  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  by  the  service  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  to  such  arrangie- 
ments  in  the  equipment  as  will  secure  health,  will  keep  them  healthy,  and  will 
cnre  them  of  even  serious  ill  health  in  due  time.  You  are  trving  to  secure  for 
them  fresh  air;  you  are  trying  to  secure  for  them  good,  drinkable  water;  you  are 
tryinff  to  make  their  surroundings  in  every  respect  such  as  will  secure  and  keep 
good  health  on  the  part  of  the  children.  That  is  the  foundation,  anyway.  You 
are  learning  to  ventilate  the  schoolrooms,  and  to  ventilate  them  properly;  you  are 
learning  to  secure  light  in  suitable  quantities  and  from  the  right  direction  in  the 
schoolrooms;  you  are  learning  to  value  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  schools.  1 
mean  not  that  you  are  learning  that  is  the  case,  but  that  you  are  impressing  that 
fact  upon  vour  surroundings.  You  seem  to  realize  and  to  appreciate  more  and 
more  clearly  from  day  to  day,  I  might  almost  say,  that  dust  is  an  immorality  in  a 
schoolroom;  that  there  is  great  danger  in  having  books  used  promiscuously  by 
the  children,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  In  every  direction  you  are  realizing 
these  things  more  and  more  and  appreciating  their  value  and  getting  the  best  for 
the  children  out  of  the  arrangements  you  make.  You  are  making  the  best  for 
the  children  in  the  environment  of  the  schoolroom,  the  playground,  if  there  is  any; 
you  are  appreciating  the  great  effect  with  reference  to  dormitories,  in  the  kitchen, 
m  the  dining  rooms,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  household  economy  of  the 
schools.  I  think  that  is  a  fundamental  idea  that  has  come  to  your  schools  for 
which  we  may  justly  congratulate  ourselves. 

Better  than  this,  you  are  learning  to  appreciate  and  realize  that  not  only  phys- 
ical surroundings— not  only  the  physical  in  the  environment— is  a  factor  m  the 
health  of  the  children,  but  also  certain  spiritual  facts  in  the  environment  are  of 
immense  value  in  securinp:  the  children's  health.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to 
but  a  few  things  that  lie  m  this  direction.  You  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact 
that  a  dining  room  which  is  beautiful,  which  is  cheery,  which  is  pleasant  and 
orderly,  has  a  distinct  effect  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children  through 
the  spiritual  stimulus  which  comes  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  their 
environment.  Unconsciously,  without  effort  on  their  part,  a  beautiful  object, 
which  they  do  not  observe,  but  which  merely  comes  to  tnem  as  a  better  stimulus 
than  whisky  or  brandy,  and  which  lasts  longer  and  has  no  evil  after-effects,  lifts 
them  toward  the  higher  life.  It  gives  ^reer  circulation  and  a  feeling  of  joy  to 
little  children,  and  it  elevates  phydcally.  The  same  is  true  of  the  dormitory;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  schoolroom  and  of  all  the  environments;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  school.  You  are  making  beautiful  surroundings  for  your 
schools  in  very  many  places;  you  are  making  gardens;  you  are  making  grass  plots; 
you  have  nice  lawns  in  many  places;  you  are  planting  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
around  your  schools;  you  are  putting  vines  there;  all  these  things  contribute  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  cnild  tm-ough  that  reaction  to  which  I  refer.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  a  dormitory  more  particularly,  that  a 
child  should  not  co^e  into  a  room  which  is  bare,  repulsive,  oppressive,  but  into 
one  which  greets  him,  gives  him  a  welcome,  through  the  stimulus  of  some  suitable 
ornaments,  through  the  general  cheeriness  of  orderly  arrangement,  through  the 
beauty  and  deanlmess  of  tiie  beds  and  everything  about  the  beds  and  their  orderly 
arrangement  which  greet  him  as  a  smile;  and  when  under  this  smile  he  goes  to 
sleep  he  sleeps  better  than  he  would  if  the  opposite  was  the  case.  In  the  morning 
the  same  thing  is  true;  he  awakens  better  and  to  a  better  day^slife,  because  of  the 
influence  of  these  simple  ornamentations. 

You  are  also  appreciating  the  fact  that  in  this  ornamentation  it  is  important 
that  the  children  tnemselves  should  take  a  part,  not  only  as  the  doers  of  the  work, 
but  as  the  creators  of  the  work,  as  the  directors  of  the  work.  You  are  appreci- 
ating the  fact  that  these  ornamentations  should  be  under  their  control,  should  be 
of  their  making,  of  their  advising;  that  there  should  be  a  gradual  growth  and 
development  in  this  ornamentation,  until  it  develops  more  and  more  clearly  into 
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their  consciousness  and  can  be  placed  under  the  conscious  control  of  the  children. 
Still  you  do  not  withdraw  yourself.  You  are  right  there  as  their  guardians  to  see 
that  they  do  not  go  astray  in  this  direction.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  great 
reason  to  congratulate  yourselves. 

Now  I  have  laid  great  stress  in  these  first  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  yon  are 
taking  care  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child,  not  because  I  consider  thd 
physical  well-being  as  distinct  and  separate  from  his  intellectual  and  moral  make- 
up, but  because  I  consider  that  the  physical  well-being  is  the  first  and  priniary 
index  of  complete  well-bein^  of  the  child  in  every  phase  of  his  existence.  That  is 
the  reason,  and  because  the  physical  nature  of  the  child,  his  physical  make-np, 
offers  the  first  point  of  contact  in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  best  of  him,  the  inmost 
of  him.  We  can  reach  the  soul  of  the  child  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  best 
always  through  his  body,  and  we  can  reach  the  body  of  the  child  vice  versa — best 
again  by  arranging  his  environment  in  such  a  way  that  his  soul  will  be  stimulated 
thereby. 

Now,  in  another  direction,  I  think  I  have  noticed  right  tendencies  in  the  schools 
in  a  variety  of  other  directions.  TJie  next  one  to  which  I  would  direct  your  atten- 
tion should  perhaps  be  this:  That  you  are  realizing  the  fact  that  the  last,  best, 
final  outcome  of  our  work  with  the  children,  that  by  which  our  work  is  to  be 
judged  good  or  bad,  or,  rather,  that  by  which  our  work  is  to  be  measured,  by  which 
the  amount  of  good,  the  degree  of  good,  which  is  done  by  us  is  to  be  ascertained, 
is  their  moral  attitude  toward  each  other  and  toward  their  environment;  that  we 
attend  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  because  it  is  a  physically  well- 
formed,  well-developed,  healthy,  sound  human  being,  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  accomplish  the  best  moral  results  in  life.  Disease  has  by  some  in 
extravagant  language  been  called  a  vice,  a  moral  vice;  health  a  moral  virtue,  sim- 
ply because  a  diseased  person  is  less  prepared  to  resist  temptations,  his  own  impul- 
ses, than  a  physically  sound  person,  other  things  being  equal.  Now  you  are  aware, 
then,  that  even  what  we  do  in  this  direction  is  to  be  measured  largely  by  the  moral 
outcome.  Still  more  is  what  we  do  in  the  schools,  then,  to  be  measured  by  the 
moral  outcome.  The  attitude  that  we  give  the  children  is  of  importance.  Atti- 
tude is  a  thing  which  does  not  lie  in  the  consciousness. 

During  my  lectures  this  week  I  have  frequently  referred  you  to  Dr.  Slocmn^s 
magnificent  address,  and  have  frequently  referred  you  to  the  fact  that  our  chi^ 
aim  must  be  to  lead  the  child  to  conscious  doing  of  the  detail  of  things;  to  lead 
him  to  do  his  form  work,  language  work,  etc.,  all  in  the  automatic  portion  of  his 
brain,  of  his  nervous  system;  that  all  these  tilings  must  sink  in  automatism.  Now, 
the  attitude  of  the  person  toward  his  environment  is  one  of  those  automatic  moral 
conditions  of  the  soul,  of  the  brain.  It  is  by  their  organization,  by  the  very  organs 
of  these  cells  that  our  attitude  is  moral  or  immoral  in  accordance  with  the  life  that 
we  have  led.  From  at  first  consciously  knowing  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  we 
gradually  fall  into  the  unconscious,  thereby  assuming  a  certain  attitude.  A  mean 
person  is  in  the  course  of  time  unconsciously  mean  without  wanting  to  be  so;  his 
attitude  toward  life  is  that  of  meanness.  A  charitable  person  does  not  in  the 
course  of  time  deserve  particular  credit  for  being  charitable,  as  he  is  charitable 
unconsciously.  That  is  the  thing  which  we  are  aiming  at  in  educational  work. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  the  child  self-consciously  moral,  but  unconsciously,  auto- 
matically moral.  You  are  realizing  the  fact  more  and  more  that  this  can  be  done 
in  the  school  work  only  by  directing  everything  that  the  child  does  in  his  achiev- 
ing Life,  enabling  him  to  learn  the  best  lessons  he  can  get  out  of  that  which  he  is 
domg,  out  of  his  work.  In  that  respect  the  Indian  schools  are  better  than  any 
other  schools  in  the  land,  inasmuch  as  you  have  in  your  boarding  schools  more 
particularly  an  opportunity  to  place  the  daily  life  of  the  child  into  organic  con- 
nection with  his  school  work;  you  have  an  opportunity  to  enable  the  cnild  to  do 
with  his  hands  those  things  he  has  been  led  to  form  in  the  schoolroom  the  oihe^ 
half  of  the  day,  and  you  can  place  yourselves  in  living  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  school. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  my  lessons  during  the  last  two  weeks  have 
realized  that  this  same  thing  can  be  done  in  the  schoolroom,  and  from  my  obseiv 
yation  and  the  lessons  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  from  time  to  time  I  know 
that  you  are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more  that  in  each  lesson  of  the  school- 
room the  work  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  child  has  something  to  do  on 
the  basis  of  that  which  he  has  learned;  that  every  new  insight  gives  to  him  new 
desires,  new  purposes,  and  new  opportunities;  that  t^ese  new  desires  and  purposes 
are  recognized  by  the  school,  and  he  is  given  opportunity  to  show  them.  If  I 
know  something  that  is  capital  to  me  and  to  my  associates,  to  me  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  live  and  to  the  humanity  with  which  I  am  associated  unless 
that  which  I  know  goes  into  work  of  some  kind  what  is  the  good  of  my  knowing 
it?    This  is  another  point  which  in  the  school  work  you  are  learning  more  and 
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more  folly  to  appreciate,  that  the  work  of  the  school  mnst  not  be  individiial  alone, 
but  also  social,  that  the  children  mnst  be  tanght  socially.  I  mast  not  know  for 
myself,  I  mnst  know  with  my  neighbor;  I  mnst  not  do  for  myself,  I  mnst  do  with 
my  neighbor;  I  mnst  be  associated  with  him;  so  that  we  have  arithmetic,  we  have 
drawing,  we  have  reading,  we  have  writing,  and  all  those  things  leading  into 
exercises  in  which  the  pnrpose  is  social,  in  which  the  achievement  is  social.  Yon 
are  learning  to  distingnish  between  social  work,  in  which  there  is  a  mere  congre- 
£^&tion  of  persons  each  doing  l^e  same  thing,  and  the  other  kind  of  social  work  in 
"wliich  there  is  a  devotion  to  labor,  a  contribntion  of  power  toward  a  common  end. 
^riie  children  are  learning  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  school,  in  the  work. 

The  esprit  de  corps,  based  npon  pride,  comes  from  the  Prince  of  Darkness;  the 
proper  esprit  de  corps  has  no  pride,  bnt  only  hnmility.    It  accomplishes  a  common 
end,  a  common  pnrpose.    We  are  learning  to  appreciate  more  and  more  clearly  as 
tiine  rolls  on  that  vital  instmction,  whether  it  be  in  the  indnstrial  or  the  academic 
department,  can  come  to  the  child  only  on  the  basis  of  what  he  is;  he  can  get  to  be 
i^hat  he  onght  to  be  only  on  the  basis  of  what  he  is.    Therefore  the  school-teacher 
must  constantly  stndy  title  child.    That  is  the  chief  book  from  which  the  teacher 
is  to  learn.    The  teacher  must  be  constantly  engaged  in  taking  an  inventory 
of  -what  the  child  has  and  is,  and  npon  that  the  schoolmnst  work.    We  begin,  not 
-with  snpposed  environment,  not  with  supposed  intellectnal  power,  not  with  sup- 
posed moral  attitude,  but  we  begin  with  the  actual  environment  of  the  child;  his 
actual  acquirements;  his  actual  moral  attitude.    Each  teacher,  therefore,  stands 
Tvith  her  children  npon  shifting  ground.    No  two  teachers  stand  npon  the  same 
ground.    The  teacher  gets  continually  more  insight  by  studying  her  children,  and 
this  studv  of  the  children  is  a  more  important  concern  of  the  teacher  than  the 
study  of  books  and  the  study  of  subjects  of  instruction.    You  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  teacher  mnst,  in  the  light  of  these  things,  be  free.    Nobody  can 
tell  you  exactly  what  you  are  to  do.    Some  can  tell  yon  what  are  the  f  tmdamentals; 
they  can  discnss  with  yon  what  is  the  ideal,  but  nobody  can  tell  you  what,  at  an^ 
particular  time,  you  are  to  do.    This  is  your  own  privilege — this  is  your  responsi- 
bility, the  responsibility  of  each  teacher.    In  this  you  must  be  free,  and  this  free- 
dom places  npon  yon  this  responsibility,  that  at  every  turn  you  mnst  determine 
what  is  the  best  thinK  to  be  done.    Of  course  there  are  certain  things  which  are  to 
be  done  which  are  in  themselves  improper,  bnt  which  lead  toward  the  common  end, 
the  ideal  which  is  placed  before  you.    At  times  they  lead  yon  away,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  yonr  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  yon  are  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion; that  yon  on^ht  to  change  your  attltnde.    That  is  an  important  thin^ — fe- 
dora in  the  details,  unity  in  the  pnrposes,  in  the  aims,  the  ideals.    It  is  your 
reuponsibility  in  yonr  individual  work  to  hold  yourselves  toward  the  common  aim, 
the  common  ideal  of  humanizing,  of  civilizing,  of  Christianizing  the  children 
placed  in  your  charge.    1  think  we  are  succeeding  in  that  more  and  more  day  by 
day. 

Liet  me  lay  stress  npon  this  point.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance.  I  have 
sometimes  found  schools  in  which  there  were  a  great  many  departments.  There 
was  the  academic  department,  or  the  literary  department,  or  the  class-room  depart- 
ment, as  you  choose  to  call  it;  then  there  was  the  industrial  department,  the  agri- 
cnltnral  department,  the  domestic  department,  and  the^  all  were  separate,  and 
there  was  no  organic  connection  between  them.  I  think  in  this  direction  yon  are 
learning  to  see  that  these  departments  must  be  united.  The  tmion  among  those 
departments  depends  upon  the  snperintendent  of  the  boarding  school.  He  must 
see  that  these  departments  merge  into  each  other,  as  it  were;  he  mnst  see  that  one 
department  helps  the  others.  That  is  not  always  the  case.  Each  department  goes 
its  own  way;  and  where  they  go  away  from  each  other,  they  interfere  with  each 
other — what  one  does,  hinders  the  work  of  the  others.  Now,  what  is  the  proper 
way?  They  should  help  each  other;  they  should  verge  toward  the  same  common 
points,  the  same  common  end;  what  one  does  should  aid  all  the  other  depart- 
ments. The  head  of  each  department  should  know  what  the  other  departments 
do  and  what  they  aim  at.  Tnere  should  be  mutual  helpfulness  among  them,  not 
jealousies,  not  envyings,  not  a  desire  to  excel,  to  have  tne  best  helpers,  but  each 
department  should  know  the  other  departments.  They  could  teach  the  children 
all  that  belongs  to  their  department  better,  because  tney  go  to  the  departments. 
The  children  should  follow  the  mechanical  work  of  the  blacksmith  shop  effectively, 
etc.,  for  this  work  will  stimulate  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  These  thin^,  I 
think,  we  are  learning  to  do.  We  are  learning  to  realize  the  moral  responsibility 
of  department  to  depsurtment. 

May  I  indulge  in  a  few  words  which  are  rather  words  of  advice  than  words  of 
inventory,  which  I  have  been  giving  heretofore?  I  find  that  in  our  boarding 
schools  and  elsewhere  there  arise  not  rarely  personal  difficulties,  social  ostracism, 
etc. ,  and  there  are  bickerings  of  all  kinds.    I  am  not  always  inclined  to  blame  these 
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thmgs;  I  can  explain  them.  I  know  that  in  a  aohool  in  which  people  live  in  isola- 
tion from  the  civilized  world  little  things,  little  inconsiderate  words,  are  of  much 
more  importance,  make  a  deeper  impression  npon  us  than  they  would  if  we  ^^ere  in 
civilized  surroundings,  where  we  come  in  contact  with  so  many  other  persons. 
Against  those  things  we  ought  to  steel  ourselves  into  forbearance.  Do  not  see 
those  things,  do  not  make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill  in  these  matters.  Love  each 
other,  learn  to  overlook  a  little  biliousness  in  the  matter.  Do  not  think  that  tlie 
sadness  which  comes  over  the  countenance  of  your  colaborer  comes  from  any  s^te 
against  you,  for  it  may  come  from  something  entir^^y  different,  from  something 
that  commands  your  sympathy  right  then  and  there.  I  think,  in  that  way,  1^ 
this  spirit  of  forbearance  in  mutual  Intercourse,  by  tiiis  looking  constantly  together 
at  the  same  high  aim  which  makes  a  unity  of  you  and  which  lifts  you  so  high, 
you  are  avoiding  much  trouble,  much  difficulty,  that  is  in  your  hands,  that  is  in 
your  own  school,  that  you  can  control.  I  think  it  calls  for  pleasant  social  inter- 
course, it  calls  for  occasions  to  have  this  pleasant  social  intercourse.  Yon  want 
to  make  them;  you  want  to  avoid,  in  order  to  do  that,  the  formation  of  diques, 
not  only  on  the  unpleasant  side,  but  on  tiie  pleasant  side.  You  do  not  want  always 
to  stick  to  one  friend  who  has  taken  your  nmcy;  ^ve  yourselves  to  others  whcmi 
vou  do  not  like  with  this  extreme  affection.  Be  kmd  to  everyone;  see  that  you 
frequently  come  together,  so  that  you  can  show  kindness  to  every  member  of  the 
faculty  of  your  school.  Above  all,  avoid  this  one  cliquism,  which  is  absolutely 
pernicious  and  which  1  have  sometimes  seen,  of  having  a  group  of  white  teachefs 
and  a  group  of  Indian  teachers.  If  it  is  your  purpose  to  civilize  these  Indians, 
then  the  Indian  employees  must  be  taken  in  as  peers.  In  relation  as  they  are 
taken  in  as  peers  will  they  learn  to  be  peers.  They  will  become  your  equals  in 
civilization,  m  aspiration,  in  attitude,  in  ideals  if  you  make  them  your  equals  in 
everyday  life.  Take  them  into  your  social  circles  as  your  full  equals.  At  the 
same  table— do  not  permit  the  Indian  employees  to  be  at  one  end  of  the  table  and 
the  white  employees  at  the  other.  It  is  not  always  due  to  you.  the  white  emplojrees, 
it  is  frequently  due  to  you,  the  Indian  employees,  who,  as  birds  of  a  featner,  are 
apt  to  flock  t^ether,  and  that  must  be  delibc^tely  avoided  on  your  part  as  well 
as  on  ours.  The  value  of  example — I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  that — and 
I  will  give  a  few  instances  which  are  sometimes  not  considered. 

The  value  of  example  is  great  in  our  Indian  schools,  and  example  probably  des- 
ignates your  chief  r^tponsiDility  in  the  life  at  the  Indian  schools.  I  dare  say  that 
what  we  do  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  outside  of  the  kitchen,  outside  of  the  doi> 
mitory ,  outside  of  the  carpenter  shop,  outside  of  the  farm,  when  we  are  toiling,  what 
we  do  in  our  moments  of  pleasant,  restful  intercourse,  when  we  are  not  enga^ped 
in  our  specific  duties— I  dare  say  that  what  we  do  then  is  peiliaps  of  more  lasting 
importance  to  our  pupils  than  what  we  do  in  the  performance  of  our  specific 
duties.  Then  they  see  us  as  we  are,  when  we  are  human  beings  simply,  what  they 
all  are  chiefly;  then  they  see  what  are  our  true  feeliuKS,  our  true  habits,  our  true 
ways;  then  they  see  whether  we  are  good  natured  or  ill  natured  more  than  at  any 
other  time.  They  hear  us  speak  in  our  natural  voices,  they  see  how  we  really  fed 
toward  them  when  we  look  at  them.  It  is  our  example  on  these  occasions  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  lesson,  for  instance,  to 
the  Indian  children  for  the  employees  or  teachers  in  the  schools  to  have  social 
gatherings  in  which  they  do  things  they  dont  want  these  children  to  da  I  think 
in  social  gatherings  they  ousht  to  engage  in  such  pleasures  as  are  of  such  nature 
and  character  that  they  would  have  tfieir  children  to  engage  in.  All  thines  which 
they  do  not  want  their  children  to  do  should  be  avoided  in  these  social  ^tnerings. 

I  think  if  the  employees,  on  meeting  the  children  outside  of  the  ordinary  weak 
hours,  would  make  it  a  habit  always  to  pleasantly  greet  them— if  the  teacher  is  a 
gentleman,  of  touching  his  hat,  of  putting  out  his  hand,  or  simply  nodding  his 
head,  when  he  meets  them.  Those  chUoren  would  soon  learn,  not  only  to  be 
similarly  polite  to  him,  but  to  each  other  and  the  other  employees.  If  the  children 
see  that  the  employees,  in  daily  intercourse,  are  polite  and  considerate,  and 
observe  the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy,  they  would  soon  learn  to  imitate  them. 
This  powerful  influence  of  example  should  ever  be  before  us,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber it  in  all  our  intercourse  with  each  other  in  the  schools  wherever  we  are. 

Loyalty,  the  loyalty  of  the  service,  is  great.  The  loyalty  of  the  service  has  ever 
been  to  me  a  sort  of  a  marvel.  I  have  never  in  my  whole  uf  e  been  associated  with 
a  group  of  workers  in  the  same  field  in  which  I  have  seen  this  same  degree  of  loy- 
alfy,  so  far  as  the  average  of  them  is  concerned,  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Indiu 
schools.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  among  2,500  people  there  are  some 
who  are  disloyal;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are  some  in  which  the  angelic 
qualities  constitute  the  maximum  composition  of  t^e  individual,  and  others  in 
whom  the  angelic  qualities  make  the  minimum  composition.  There  are  some  in 
so  large  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  loyal,  but  asawhole  these  isa 
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loyalty  to  the  common  end  in  view  which  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me — a  degree 
of  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand  which  is  most  encouraging,  and  which  is  most 
cheering  in  every  way.  The  singleness  of  purpose  with  vfhich  the  workers  of  the 
Indian  service  as  a  whole  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  their  Indian  children 
is  one  of  marvels,  if  you  please — one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  I  wish  that  the 
coontry  as  a  whole  could  see  it;  I  wish  that  they  were  nearer  to  you  to  observe  it. 
And  I  am  glad  that  it  is  the  case.  In  this  lies  the  hope  of  our  work;  with  this  you 
^will  overcome  all  the  various  obstacles,  social,  religious,  political,  that  are  in  your 
ijv^ay.  If  you  continue  in  this  loyalty  to  the  common  purpose,  to  common  duty, 
yon  will  be  sure  to  conquer  in  the  end.  That,  1  think,  is  one  of  the  most  cheering 
featores— is  the  most  cheering  feature— of  the  Indian-school  service,  and  if  that 
continues  all  else  will  follow. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  Indian  service  as  a  sort  of  patriotic  work.  The 
Indian  problem,  so  called,  constitutes  the  saddest  feature  of  our  politicid  life.  It  is 
a  feature  which  must  be  removed;  the  Indian  problem  must  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
"^e  must  work  toward  the  abrogation  of  the  Indian  schools,  toward  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Indian  agency.  The  Indian  must  cease  to  be  an  Indian;  it  must  be  with 
tlie  Indian  a  secondary  matter  that  he  is  an  Indian;  he  must  be  made  primarily 
an  American  citizen,  the  full  equal  of  all  other  American  citizens.  That  must  be 
the  primary  fact  with  him.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned,  our  work  is  important, 
patriotic:  it  will  relieve  the  nation  of  a  burden,  of  a  deformity,  which  now 
oppresses  it.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  this.  I  daresay  in  many,  very  many, 
cases  the  Indian  problem  is  already  solved.  I  believe  there  are  tribes  where  Indians 
exist  and  schools  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  no  more  agency  service  or 
Indian  service.  In  all  our  Indian  work  we  are  working  toward  this— to  get  rid  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  our  country. 

Your  work  is  an  important  religious  work.  The  Christianizing  of  the  Indian  is 
important  I  confess,  of  course,  that  in  many  cases  it  involves  the  Christianizing 
of  ourselves.  I  confess  that  we  must  not  meet  this  problem  with  the  idea  that  the 
American  people  are  completely  Cliristianized  and  civilized.  We  must  lead  them 
as  far  as  we  can  in  this  direction.  I  believe  that  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this 
direction,  and  you  are  reaching  out  after  your  ideals.  The  Christianizing  of  them 
is  largely  under  denominational  intluences.  You  are  forbidden  to  give  this  train- 
ing denominational  form,  and  you  are  thereby  enabled  tddo  your  work  with  refer- 
ence to  the  essentials  of  Chiistianity.  You  are  teaching  them  a  practical  and  an 
ideal  Christianity.  If  you  do  your  duty  fully,  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all 
aiming  to  do,  you  are  lifting  them  toward  the  point  to  which  you  aim  to  lift  tiiem. 
Onr  work  is  great;  it  is  important  in  every  way.  You  are  doing  it  well.  You 
deserve  the  gratitute  of  every  citizen,  of  every  philanthropist,  of  every  lover  of 
man  and  Qod  in  this  country,  and  as  for  that,  throughout  the  world.  You  are 
doinij  a  work  and  doing  it  nobly. 

My  association  with  you  has  taught  me  to  respect  you.  your  attitude,  and  it  has 
taught  me  to  have  a  real  affection  tor  you  and  for  the  Indian  service,  and  I  shall 
always  follow  it  with  interest  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  affection.  In  sympathy 
1  shall  always  be  with  you;  I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  work  which  you  are  aoing, 
and  I  trust  they  will  always  be  to  me  the  brightest  momenta  when  I  hear  of  the 
success  of  your  work.  For  your  cooperation  in  my  duties  I  thank  you  cordially, 
and  I  commend  you  to  your  new  leader  and  your  new  leader  to  you.    I  thank  you 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PUEBLOS. 
By  Mrs.  Gilbert  McCluro. 

When  I  first  had  the  honor  of  meeting  your  nestor  in  Indian  work.  Dr.  Hail- 
man,  i  asked  him  what  tribes  of  Indians  interested  him  most.  He  replied:  "  Oh, 
I  like  them  all,  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  them.  The  Pueblos,  I  thmk,  are  the 
least  interesting.**  I  replied:  '*  Now,  Dr.  Hailman,  this  is  founded  upon  the  human 
principle  which  animates  the  fond  mother  when  she  always  singles  out  the  erring 
ones  of  the  flock  for  special  demonstrations  of  affection.  The  Pueblo  Indians 
never  make  war;  they  are  self-supporting  and  ask  nothing  from  the  Government; 
they  have  their  own  houses  and  crops;  they  loaned  money  to  pay  off  United  States 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war:  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
they  make  no  trouble  no  one  notices  them.'* 

Personally  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Pueblo  Indian.  He  alone  holds  the  key 
with  which  we  may  open  the  door  of  the  treasure  house  of  our  Southwestern  abo- 
riginal past.  I  have  only  considered  the  Pueblo  ethnologically  and  archaeologic- 
ally,  and  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a  company  of  earnest  workers,  some  of 
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whom  are  at  the  present  time  actively  engaged  in  making  the  Pueblo  Indian  cor- 
rect, civilized,  and  Christian.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  to  remember  my  stand- 
point—an observer  merely. 

One  active  work,  however,  the  Federated  Club  women  of  Colorado  have  nnd^- 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Pueblo  of  the  past— the  cliff  dweller.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  the  place  to  mention  it,  but  I  speak  of  it  at  all  times.  Like  the  elder  Cato, 
this  is  my '  •  Carthago  delenda  est. ''  We  are  seeking  to  gain  legal  and  Government 
protection  for  the  ruins  within  our  borders  Five  nundred  miles  southwest  of  ns 
lies  the  Mesa  Verde,  the  green  table  land  whose  threaded  canyons  contain  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  cliff  dwellings.  When  you  come  to  us  for  another 
teachers'  institute,  we  hope  to  welcome  you  to  a  protected  and  parked  Mesa  Verde, 
where  you  may  explore  these  wonderful  ruins  for  yourselves.  They  are  sadly  is 
need  of  care. 

America,  with  magnificent  insouciance,  has  heretofore  declined  to  cast  over  them 
the  segis  of  her  protection.  The  actual  condition  of  things  is  appalling  as  cnvili- 
zation  creeps  near  this  territory  of  ancient  interest.  The  gallant  swain  takes  **  his 
best  girl "  on  a  picnic  to  the  ruins  and  prods  out  a  pottery  bowl  or  a  stone  ax, 
which  are  possibly  broken  in  transit,  or  forgotten,  or  taken  home  to  the  parlor 
shelf.  The  cowboys  select  fine,  large  jars  of  prehistoric  make,  and,  setting  theni 
in  a  row,  beguile  their  Sunday  leisure  by  peppering  them  with  shot,  in  lien  of  the 
tin  cans  which  serve  as  targets  on  ranches  near  town  sites.  The  relic  hunter  digs 
up  curios  which  he  does  not  catalogue,  and  which  he  separates  from  their  environ- 
ment without  record,  making  them  thus  valueless  to  science,  and  barters  them 
for  gi-oceries  at  the  nearest  center  '*  store,"  or  sells  them  piecemeal  to  the  infre- 
quent tourist.  The  honest  farmer  carts  away  the  walls  from  a  prehistoric  pneldo 
to  line  his  irrigating  ditch. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  fiendish  treasure  hunter.  He  it  is  who  fondly  imagines  that 
a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver  is  hidden  under  ** Aztec  ruins.''  The  fact  that  the  use 
of  metals  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  neolithic  aborigines  of  our  Southwest 
until  the  Spaniards  came  deters  him  not.  He  it  is  who  undermines  watchtower 
and  estufa;  whose  blasting  powder  wrecked  the  two  gigantic  stone  lions  of  the 
Portrero  de  los  Idolos:  and  near  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  he  has  blasted  into  frag- 
ments a  row  (equal  in  length  to  a  modem  block)  of  tiny  pre-Columbian  cliff  homes, 
whose  neat  stone  walls  and  well-preserved  mortar  and  plaster  had  bid  defiance  to 
the  centuries. 

Less  hurtful  than  the  work  of  these  unrestricted  iconoch^ts,  though  no  leas 
humiliating  to  national  pride,  was  the  taking  awav  of  boxes  of  relics  from  the 
canyons  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  which  may  eventually  nnd  their  way  to  some  Scandi- 
navian national  museum. 

Mrs.  McClurg  then,  ^vith  the  aid  of  the  views,  described  the  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Pueblos,  and  explained  their  customs  and  characteristics  in  a  very  lucid 
manner.  The  Pueblo  homes  were  desciibed  in  all  their  peculiarity  and  suggest- 
iveness.  She  described  the  race  as  mentally  and  morally  above  the  plane  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  and  characterized  them  as  industrious  and  peaceable. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  BENEFIT  TO  TEACHERS. 
By  Supervisor  R.  C.  Bauer. 

The  "Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,"  after  having  contemplated  his  wonderful  mech- 
anism, thus  addressed  the  object  of  his  adoration:  '*  What  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him?  '*  Protagoras,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  in  after  centuries  answered:  ''Man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe." 

This  has  been  the  absorbing  topic  for  philosophical  minds  in  all  the  ages  since 
prehistoric  time;  to  us  it  has  not  lost  its  mystery  or  ancient  charm. 

Scientists  have  classified  man  as  a  dualistic  being,  composed  of  mind  and  matter. 
Physiologists  have  investigated  the  anatomy,  physiologjr.  and  hygiene  of  the  mat- 
ter; psychologists  have  studied  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  and  arranged  them  in 
classes  or  groups.  Consciousness  is  the  psychological  term  which  represents  the 
intelligent,  aesthetic,  and  volitional  conditions  of  the  mind;  intelligence,  the 
senses  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  will  or  desire  of  the  mind  are  dependent  upon 
certain  functional  qualities  of  it  called  faculties,  which  I  shall  treat  as  follows: 

First.  The  presentative  faculty  is  the  first  grand  division  of  cognition,  or  tbe 
intelligent  state.    Its  subdivisions  are: 

(a)  The  external  perceptions. 

(h)  The  internal  perceptions. 

The  teacher  who  would  stand  high  among  his  fellows  as  an  educator,  who 
would  be  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  must  be  a  student  of  psychology.  The 
mind  is  particularly  his  field  of  labor.    There  is  everything  in  favor  of  the  teacher 
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-w^lio  is  skilled  in  the  laws  of  the  mind.  Through  perception  only  can  he  gain 
admittance  to  the  mental  citadels  of  his  pupils.  Then  is  he  indeed  prepared  to 
'begrin  his  often  arduous  but  always  superbly  grand  work  as  a  teacher.  He  realizes 
that  he  must  present  the  laws  of  science  clearly  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  The 
mind  must  perceive  the  subject,  that  it  may  act  intelligently  upon  it.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Our  object  as  teachers  should  be  to  exemplify  the  practical 
-v^Ine  of  the  branches  we  profess  to  teach  to  the  minds  in  our  charge.  Our  meth- 
odic should  not  be  like  the  game  of  **  blind  man's  buif /'but  they  should  be  intensely 
alive  to  the  attainment  of  a  practical  object. 

Second.  Our  object  lessons,  however,  would  all  be  futile  were  it  not  that  the 
mind  has  the  faculty  of  retaining  knowledge  transmitted  to  it  through  the  per- 
ceptions. This  power  of  mind  is  technically  known  as  the  conservative  faculty. 
"We  know  it  better  by  its  common  name,  memory.  It  is  a  law  of  the  mind  that 
tlie  power  of  memory  depends  on  the  intensity  of  perception.  If  this  law  is  a  fact, 
dear  friends,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  we  should  summon  up  all  our  abilities  to 
make  our  school  work  vivid  and  interesting?  We  certainly  should  if  we  care  for 
our  own  self-respect  or  the  approbation  of  others.  The  sleepers  had  better  leave 
the  profession  or  take  up  a  residence  in  the  **  hollow  "  made  famous  by  Irving  and 
Joe  Jefferson.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  sleep  in  the  grave.  Our  own  Long- 
fellow has  beautifully  said: 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achievinK,  still  pursuing; 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Perhaps  some  one  is  saying:  "  Yes;  that  sounds  very  nice!  But  how  will  you 
or  Mr.  Longfellow  make  it  practical: "  FeUow-teachers,  do  not  our  experiences 
in  the  schoolroom  and  out  of  it  impress  us  with  the  certainty  that  what  I  would 
term  local  geography,  local  history,  local  arithmetic,  local  civil  government,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  we  may  pursue,  appeal  most  powerfully  to 
perception  and  memory  when  treated  locally  or  objectively? 

Third.  But,  friends,  what  would  be  the  value  of  all  the  knowledge  in  the  uni- 
verse if  it  were  simply  perceived  and  retained?  How  much  better  than  the  brute 
creation  would  man  be  ?  But  this  is  not  his  destined  end.  The  mind  is  a  large 
'warehouse  into  which  perception  has  stored  many  valuable  things.  Memory 
stands  guard  with  the  keys  in  her  hand.  The  third  faculty,  reproduction,  is  arrang- 
ing them  in  their  places.  Until  now  the  material  collected  and  stored  in  the  mind 
has  been  naught  but  dry  bones.  Reproduction  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into 
them  and  they  become  conscious,  living  factors  of  the  thinking  principle  of  the 
mind,  able  to  reproduce  themselves.  When  we  know  that  the  reproductive  faculty 
depends  upon  suggestion  and  reminiscence,  we  should  be  very  careful  that  we  have 
aroused  tne  perceptive  faculty  of  the  pupil,  and  have  by  repetition  caused  the 
thought  to  be  fastened  in  his  mind  before  we  require  him  to  reproduce  it.  We 
should  be  sure  that  our  object  is  not  the  back  cover  of  a  treatise  on  science.  Do 
'we  not  owe  our  own  knowledge  to  examinations  and  reexaminations  of  ourselves? 
The  war  cry  of  each  teacher  should  be:  Review!    Review!    Review! 

Fourth.  But  thought  must  not  only  be  able  to  retain  and  reproduce  itself;  it 
most  be  able  to  hold  each  separate  idea  in  suspension— to  see  and  study  it  as  we 
might  our  faces  in  a  mirror.  This  is  the  basic  faculty  of  our  sweetest  poeta. 
Their  minds  have  sought  the  brightest  gems  of  phantasy  in  dreamland.  Wonder- 
ingly  and  in  awe  have  we  examined  the  sublime  creations  of  their  fancies.  Were 
it  not  for  this  faculty  we  could  have  no  great  musicians  or  painters.  Art  would 
lose  what  makes  it  most  attractive.  Scott  must  have  just  returned  from  a  patri- 
otic dream  when  he  wrote: 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Fifth.  However,  we  can  not  all  be  dreamers  or  "castle  builders."  In  this  busy 
world  of  ours  most  of  us  have  a  pressing  need  of  the  useful  information  we  may 
he  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  Our  knowledge  depends  upon  the  elaborative 
faculty  to  make  it  so  that  we  can  utilize  it.  We  must  be  able  to  compare  ideas 
and  discover  their  relations  or  we  can  never  advance  beyond  the  mental  innocence 
of  babyhood. 

With  this  faculty  comes  the  power  of  generalizin|f,  classifying,  judging,  and 
reasoning.  The  jeweler  is  careful  in  handling  the  delicate  machinery  of  a  watch. 
What  skill  and  cultivation  he  displays!  But,  fellow- teachers,  how  inferior  is  the 
work  of  any  mechanic  or  artisan  to  the  daily  labor  of  our  lives!  Are  our  percep- 
tions fully  aroused?  Do  we  realize  the  delicacy  and  grandeur  of  our  work?  The 
day  of  the  war  club  has  passed!  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  reason!  Happy 
thought!    We  can  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  reason  of  not  only  ourselves  out 
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our  pnpils.  Discipline  and  class-room  work  are  made  easier  by  the  use  of  intelli- 
gent methods.  Let  no  teacher  be  ashamed  of  his  profession!  Bat.  rather,  let  him 
be  ashamed  if  he  does  not  bend  all  his  energies  to  his  work. 

Sixth.  Above  all  these  faculties  stands  common  sense,  or  the  regulative  faculty. 
Its  functions  are  to  direct  the  other  faculties  in  the  performance  of  their  wort 
It  is  the  power  of  the  mind  which  makes  it  possible  for  knowledge  to  exist  in  or 
issue  from  it.  It  is  the  legislative  faculty.  Its  evolutions  discover  laws — mental, 
physical,  and  moral. 

The  next  grand  division  of  the  mind  is  the  aesthetic,  or  the  condition  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain.  This  is  the  intermediate 
state  between  intelligence  and  volition.  We  might  treat  this  subject  erfiaustively. 
but  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  live  teacher  that  that  which  pleases  should  be  an 
adjunct  to  every  well-regulated  schoolroom.  Ought  we  not  to  encourage  the  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  which  each  one  derives  from  the  successful  solution  or  answer? 
What  teacher  will  not  pave  the  road  to  success  who  arouses  the  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  kindness,  charity,  generosity,  etc.,  in  his  school?  Can't  we  take  ^- 
ticular  notice  of  the  great  examples  of  this  in  our  school  work?  Does  the  beautiful 
please  us?  Do  flowers— in  fact,  does  nature  call  for  our  affection?  The  nearer  we 
keep  to  the  natural  the  more  attractive  do  we  appear.  He  who  cultivates  the 
sesthetic  principles  of  his  mind  can  scarcely  fail  to  win  the  confidence,  respect, 
and  love  of  his  pupils.  Let  me  but  realize  this  and  I  am  happy.  When  I  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  my  school  work,  let  me  exclaim  with  Thomas  Moore,  that 
warm-hearted  son  of  Ireland: 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled! 
Like  the  vase  In  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled — 
You  may  break,  yon  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  yon  will, 
Bnt  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 

We  have  knowledge;  with  it  we  have  feelings  to  appreciate  its  greatness  and 
beauties,  but  we  need  something  to  spur  us  on  to  the  attainment  of  more  of  it 
Desire  now  enters.  It  is  a  power  or  capacity  which  is  almost  insatiable.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  elements  of  our  natures.  Let  us  present  scientific  truths 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  arouse  this  element,  and  the  victory  is  almost  ours. 
Almost,  I  say,  because  we  must  also  convince  the  pupil  that  in  him  lies  the  power 
of  mastery.  In  other  words,  we  must  demonstrate  that  his  will  is  equal  to  the 
emergency.    He  must  be  certain  that  he  can  attain  the  end. 

In  closing,  I  can  not  refrain  from  the  eloquent  words  of  Hamlet:  **  What  a  piece 
^f  workmanship  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  How  infinite  in  faculty!  In 
apprehension  ho  w  like  a  god !    The  beauty  of  the  world  I    The  paragon  of  animals!  ^ 

REMARKS  BY  SUPERVISOR  C.  D.  RAKESTRAW. 

I  have  just  one  thought  that  I  want  to  leave  with  you,  one  thought  that  I  hope 
we  may  carry  into  our  work  and  make  a  study  of.  It  is  in  the  line  of  psychophyB- 
ics,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  make  a  practical  application  of  this  thought  we  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good.  You  all  know  that  if  we  want  to  make 
our  arm  strong  we  exercise  that  arm.  We  do  not  exercise  our  foot  and  expect  oor 
arm  to  be  strong,  but  we  exercise  that  muscle  or  that  part  of  the  body  wnich  we 
want  to  develop.  If  we  want  to  make  our  fingers  strong  or  deft  in  any  particular 
line,  we  exercise  them  in  that  particular  line,  so  as  to  make  them  strong  and  deft 
in  regard  to  the  particular  work  we  want  them  to  perform.  Now,  the  thought  I 
want  to  leave  with  you  is  this:  Psychophysics  teaches  us  that  if  we  think  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  and  continue  to  think  in  that  direction,  we  develop  brain  cells  tJiat 
make  us  strong  to  think  in  that  direction.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  bad 
thoughts,  we  are  just  as  surely  making  our  brain  strong  in  the  direction  of  think- 
ing bad  thoughts  as  we  are  making  our  arm  strong  when  we  exercise  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  think  good  thoughts,  we  are  just  as  surely  developing  brain  cells 
which  will  cause  us  to  be  strong  in  thinking  good  thoughts  as  though  we  were 
exercising  our  arm  to  make  it  strong.  Now.  I  hope  we  will  carry  this  idea  with 
us:  That  that  is  a  law  of  psychophysics,  and  how  essential  it  is,  then,  for  us  to  see 
that  the  children  under  our  charge  are  caused  to  leave  bad  thoughts  out  of  the 
mind  and  to  develop  those  cells  which  will  cause  them  to  think  good  thoughts. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  those  school  mothers  and  school  fathers  who  are  so 
interested  in  their  work  and  in  the  children  in  their  charge  as  to  work  in  this  direc- 
tion to  eliminate  from  their  schools  and  from  their  work  all  evil  thoughts,  aD  evil 
tendencies,  and  in  their  place  to  pnt  in  good  thoughts,  good  tendencies.  The  cards, 
the  mats,  and  pictures  that  we  see  hanging  in  some  of  onr  dormitories  are  sug- 
gestive of  good  thoughts,  and  are  developing  those  cells  of  the  brain  which  wfll 
make  those  children  strong  in  thinking  good  thoughts.  You  will  find  that  where 
a  person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  bad  thoughts  he  becomes  so  strong  in 
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that  direction  that  it  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  good  thought  to 
enter  his  mind.  Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  apply  this  law  and  keep  the  chil- 
dren with  good  thoughts  in  their  minds,  so  that  it  will  become  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  an  evil  thought  to  enter  their  minds.  That  is  the  one  tnought  I  want  to 
leave  with  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  carry  it  into  your  work. 

I  do  not  mean  that  this  work  shall  be  confined  simply  to  the  schoolroom,  but  I 
mean  that  we  should  all  of  us,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shops,  wherever  we  may  be,  do 
everything  we  can  to  keep  good  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  keep  noble 
aspirations  in  their  hearts.  Never  allow  evil  or  doubtful  stories  to  be  told,  have 
always  something  good  for  them  to  think  of,  and  you  will  surely  make  them 
strong  in  thinking  good  thoughts.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  throughout  the  service 
the  employees  are  endeavoring  to  keep  before  our  children  the  good  thoughts,  the 
noble  aspirations,  and  I  am  delighted  with  some  of  those  school  mothers  when  I 
see  them  of  an  evening  putting  the  children  to  bed  with  evening  prayer,  and  in 
addition  reading  to  them  valuable  stories,  which  allow  the  children  to  go  to  sleep 
with  the  best  of  thoughts  in  their  minds.  Those  are  really  school  mothers,  those 
are  really  people  who  are  developing  brain  cells  which  will  make  those  children 
strong  in  tninking  good  thoughts  and  in  becoming  good  men  and  good  women. 


RESOLUTIONS  AT  THE  INDLIN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  INSTITUTE, 
AUGUST  5,  1898. 

1.  Whereas  it  has  become  a  recognized  fact  that  the  home  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  problem  of  civilization,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  domestic  science 
is  necessary  for  the  intelligent  and  hygienic  administration  of  the  home: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  to  this  end  should  be 
adopted  in  all  Indian  schools,  making  it  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

•  2.  Resolved,  That  a  course  of  rea£ng  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  various  posi- 
tions, the  occupants  of  which  have  Indian  pupils  under  their  instruction,  should 
be  adopted,  and  the  pursuance  of  the  same  made  obligatory;  that  proper  tests  of 
progress  should  be  made  and  a  definite  amount  of  progress  required  as  one  condi- 
tion for  retention  and  promotion  in  the  service. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  prejudice  of  Indian  parents 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  education  of  their  children,  and  that  to  prevent  this 
the  attendance  of  Indian  children  in  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools  should 
be  made  compulsory;  that  to  bring  this  about  the  committee  appointed  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Congress  should  cooperate  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  in  having  this  brought  clearly  to  the  attention  of  everv  Member  of  Congees. 

Whereas  the  exhibits  of  Indian  school  work  are  usually  sent  to  expositions 
attended  by  comparatively  few  employees  in  the  Indian  service,  and  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  such  exhibits  being  shown  at  a  meeting  composed  of  work- 
ers in  the  Indian  service; 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  greater  degree  of  eflBciency  would  be  secured  to  the  service  if 
such  exhibits  should  be  displayed  where  representatives  of  the  majority  of  Indian 
schools  could  see  them  and  judge  the  merits  of  the  methods  used  by  the  results 
obtained,  and  that  arrangement  should  be  made  providing  that  future  sessions  of 
the  National  Indian  Educational  Association  may  have,  as  one  of  its  features,  a 
representative  exhibit  of  the  work  done  during  the  preceding  year  in  the  different 
scnools  by  the  various  departments  thereof. 

5.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three,  to  be  known  as  the  executive  commit- 
tee, be  appointed  to  work  during  the  ensuing  year,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  in  perfecting  and  carrying  out  arrangements  for  the  next  institute. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  our  thanks  for.  and  appre- 
ciation of,  his  untiring  interest  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  schools  during 
the  time  that  he  has  been  at  their  head;  that  employees  have  been  led  to  a  higher 
aim  under  his  leadership,  and  that  we  wish  him  unbounded  success  and  pleasant 
environment  in  the  new  work  to  which  he  goes. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  feel  that  we  owe  to  Dr.  Slocum  a  debt  of  gratitude  that 
can  be  only  partially  expressed  in  words  for  his  most  able  address,  hospitable 
reception,  and  continued  consideration  and  favors  so  kindly  extended  during  our 
entire  visit. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  are  sincerely  grateful  to  Superintendent  Deitrich  for  his 
several  courtesies  to  us;  to  the  city  school  board  for  the  use  of  the  palatial  quar- 
ters for  our  meetings;  to  the  management  of  the  Broadmoor  Casino  for  the  delight- 
ful concert  and  hospitable  entertainment  tendered  the  members  of  the  institute; 
to  Mrs.  Gilbert  McClurg  for  her  highly  instructive  and  entertaining  lecture:  to 
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Professor  Halle  and  his  associates  for  their  excellent  concert;  to  Dr.  Biggs,  the 
Rev.  I.  T.  Whittemore,  and  the  honorable  superintendent  of  public  instmction  of 
Colorado,  for  their  contributions;  to  Bishop  Leonard  for  his  encouraging  address; 
to  Miss  Mamie  Rohl  and  Miss  Blanche  Atchison  for  their  musical  contributions; 
to  Miss  LiUie  d'AngelO  Bergh  for  her  interestini^  talk;  to  Professor  Simons  for  Ins 
work  in  the  institute;  to  the  press  for  the  notices  given  us,  and  to  the  various 
instructors  and  musicians  who  have  contributed  to  the  institute. 

E.  A.  Allen,  Cfiairman, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  October  W^  1899. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  present  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is  herewith  submitted,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indian  School  Service  Institute,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  from  Jul}' 
10  to  25,  and  extracts  from  a  number  of  the  papers  read  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

The  report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
embody  the  statistical  data  relating  to  the  Indian  schools;  therefore  it 
seems  most  fitting  that  I  should  set  forth  in  my  report  such  matters 
as  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  while  in  the  field. 

Belie\nng  that  personal  observation  and  close  contact  with  the  living 
issues  is  the  best  way  to  study  the  Indian  problem  and  become  acquaintea 
with  the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  the  Indian  school  service,  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  the  past  year  in  the  field,  traveling  in  all  23,378  miles, 
1,384  miles  being  by  wagon  and  stagecoach,  and  have  visited  and 
inspected  schools  at  the  following  places: 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. ;  Nambe  and  Tesuque  Pueblos,  N.  Mex. ;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Berris,  Cal.;  Carson  City,  Nev.;  Klamath  Agency, 
Oreg. ;  Yainax,  Oreg. ;  Chemawa,  Oreg. ;  Siletz,  Oreg. ;  Warm  Springs, 
Oreg.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.  Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Carlisle, 
Pa. ;  Wind  River  Boarding  School,  Wyoming;  St.  Stephen's  Mission, 
Wvoming;  Crow  Agencv  School,  Montana;  Shoshone  Mission  Boarding 
School,  Wvoming;  St.  Javier  Mission  School,  Wyoming,  were  pre- 
viously visited  by  me. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  first  Congressional  appropriation  for  Indian  educational  purposes 
was  made  in  1819,  when  the  President  was  authorized  to  employ  capa- 
ble persons  to  instruct  Indians  in  agriculture,  and  to  teach  the  Indian 
chUdren  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated.  Of  late 
years  the  appropriation  has  steadily  increased  until  at  the  present  time 
25,000  pupils  are  maintained,  at  a  cost  of  $2,936,080  per  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  decided  progress  in  school  work,  both  literary 
and  industrial,  and  increased  vigor  and  a  more  thorough  organization 
of  the  school  service. 

SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Haskdl  Institute^  Kansas. — ^This  school,  visited  from  March  30  to 
April  18,  is  located  2  miles  south  of  Lawi'ence,  Kans.,  and  is  attended 
by  550  pupils,  this  number  being  all  that  present  accommodations  allow. 
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On  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  buildings,  the  healthfulness  of 
climate,  and  the  marked  eflSciency  with  which  every  department  is 
conducted,  I  have  reconmiended  that  the  capacity  of  the  school  be 
increased.  More  schoolrooms  are  needed,  quarters  for  employees 
should  be  erected,  and  additions  made  to  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

Besides  the  literary  course,  fanning,  domestic  science,  and  manual 
training  are  taught,  and  the  school  has  also  a  normal  and  commercial 
department.  The  farm,  embracing  660  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  pro- 
ductive, is  under  the  care  of  a  practical  farmer. 

A  most  happy  Christian  influence  pervades  the  school. 

Chilocco  Ina/ia/n  School^  OMahoma, — At  this  school  I  remained  from 
April  19  to  May  5.  It  is  situated  6  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans., 
in  the  midst  of  favorable  local  conditions,  and  has  a  capacity  of  400. 
Instruction  is  given  in  literary  and  industrial  work.  Tne  chapel  and 
school  buildings  will  be  in  satisfactory  condition  when  two  wings  of 
two  rooms  each  have  been  added,  and  we  will  look  for  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  school.  Religious  exercises  are  con- 
ducted regularly. 

The  girls'  home  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  well  cared  for,  but 
the  boys'  building  is  not  so  good.  The  shops  are  fair  and  the  indus- 
trial work  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  An  office  building, 
better  storehouse,  a  small  cold-storage  plant,  and  an  improved  water 
system  are  greatly  needed,  and  the  herd  of  cattle  should  be  enlarged 
and  improved. 

The  farm  of  8,640  acres  is  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  tract 
owned  by  any  school.  The  soil  is  productive  and  the  land  has  a  stream 
of  water,  Chilocco  Creek,  running  through  it,  besides  several  good 
springs.  Eight  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation.  As  the  climate 
is  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  this  could  easily  te  made  the  greatest  agricultural  school  in  the 
service. 

Santa  Fe  Indian  School^  Neio  Mexico, — I  was  at  this  school  from 
May  7  to  May  14.  This  is  an  industrial  school.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been  225,  but  the  last  quarter  carried  an  average 
of  nearly  300.  The  pupils,  many  of  them  from  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  are  remarkably  energetic,  and  all  lines  of  worK  are  conducted 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  buildings  are  poor,  and  a  number  of  repairs  are  needed.  An 
addition  to  the  girls'  wing  of  the  main  building  should  be  made  in 
order  to  accommodate  more  pupils,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  shops 
and  increased  water  supply  are  absolute  necessities. 

Namhe  and  Tesuqx^e  JPueblo  Day  SchooU, — A  number  of  dav  schools 
are  in  this  vicinity.  The  pueblo  of  Nambe,  18  miles  from  Santa  Fe, 
was  visited,  as  was  also  Tesuque.  At  Nambe  is  an  excellent  dav  school, 
and  the  contrast  between  this  village  and  Tesuque,  where  no  scliool  had 
been  established,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  good  that  is 
accomplished  by  dav  schools.     Religious  training  is  carefully  given. 

Albuquerque  Lndmn  SchooU  Neio  Mexico. — On  May  14  I  arrived  at 
Albuquerque,  remaining  until  the  20th.  The  general  condition  of  this 
school  is  excellent  and  tne  attendance  is  good,  about  300  being  ac<>om- 
modated.  The  school  building  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  so  far  observed, 
being  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  but  the  shops  are  small  and 
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should  be  enlarged.  The  farm  of  60  acres  is  poor.*  Agrictdture  in 
this  ^rt  of  the  country  is  very  difficidt,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
land  is  being  put  in  proper  condition  and  set  to  alfalfa. 

The  live  stock  is  in  good  condition  and  shows  careful  attention.  The 
-water  system  has  been  very  much  improved,  the  bathing  facilities  bet- 
tered, and  the  buildings  replastered  and  renoored  almost  throughout. 
The  literary  and  industrial  work  of  the  school  is  of  a  superior  char- 
acter and  the  corps  of  teachers  efficient.  The  religious  welfare  of  the 
children  is  carefully  looked  after. 

Phcmix  Indian  iSchool^  Arizona. — This  school,  visited  May  21-28,  is 
located  in  the  beautiful  Salt  River  valley,  in  the  midst  of  mineral- 
bearing  mountains.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  418. 

The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  well  cared  for.  The 
new  dormitory  for  the  bovs  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work,  and  the 
new  school  building  is  well  built  and  very  satisfactory.  The  nealth  of 
the  pupils  during  tne  past  year  has  been  excellent. 

Instruction  along  literaiy  and  industrial  lines  is  given  by  a  compe- 
tent corps  of  teachers.  About  1^0  pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
''outing"  system  during  the  year. 

Farming  by  irrigation  is  taught,  and  thorough  instruction  given  in 
dairying  and  in  flower  and  fruit  culture.  The  general  management  of 
the  school  is  excellent,  and  Christian  influences  surround  the  students. 
Perris  School^  Calif omia. — ^June  1  to  3  I  visited  the  Perris  school 
and  found  the  general  condition,  so  far  as  buildings,  management,  and 
supervision  are  concerned,  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  could  easily 
be  made  one  of  the  largest  nonreservation  schools  in  the  service  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

The  literary  work  is  good,  and  an  unusually  pleasant  and  home-like 
atmosphere  surrounds  tne  children.  A  young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion has  been  organized,  and  the  King's  Daughters  Circle  has  a  large 
membership.     Sunday  school  exercises  are  held  regularly. 

Instruction  is  given  in  industrial  work,  but  the  facilities  are  limited. 
Farming  and  gardening  can  not  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  on  account 
of  lack  of  water  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  land. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  the  duties  of  home  life,  the  girls 
being  especially  well  trained  in  sewing,  and  many  cut  their  own 
garments. 

Notwithstanding  the  aridness  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  industrial  work,  excellent  results  are  accomplished. 

A  large  school  should  be  established  in  the  farming  and  fruit-growing 
section  of  southern  California,  as  Indian  children  are  constantly  refused 
admittance  to  this  small  school  on  account  of  poor  conditions  and  lack 
of  room.  I  believe  that  nowhere  could  a  large  school  be  more  advan- 
tageously maintained  than  at  some  suitable  location  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school  at  an  early  date. 

Carnon  Indian  School^  Heijoda. — June  10  to  12  I  remained  at  Carson. 
This  school  is  located  in  the  Carson  valley,  3  miles  south  of  Carson 
City,  Nev.     The  site  is  excellent  and  the  surroundings  healthful. 

"fhe  buildings  are  fairly  good,  but  the  lack  of  shop  buildings  is  a 
deficiency  that  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  especially  good.  General  housekeeping, 
sewing,  laundry  work,  and  cooking  are  practically  taught. 
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The  farm  consists  of  about  270  acres,  of  which  80  acres  are  tillable. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  requiring  frequent  fertilization.  Lack  of 
water  seriously  interferes  with  the  teaching  of  farming  and  gardening. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  Religious  exercises 
are  regularly  held,  and  the  general  relations  are  harmonious  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

After  visiting  the  Carson  school  my  time  was  occupied  in  preparing 
for  and  conducting  the  sunmier  school  for  the  Indian  service  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  1  was  not  again  able  to  take  up  active  work  in  the 
field  until  August  16. 

Klamath  AgeTicy^  Oregon, — Klamath  Agency,  85  miles  from  the 
railroad,  was  visited  August  16  to  21.  Two  boarding  schools  are  on 
this  reservation,  the  Klamath  school  being  at  the  agency  and  the 
Yainax  school  40  miles  distant. 

The  buildings  at  Klamath  are  fairly  ffood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boys'  dormitory,  to  which  two  brick  flues  should  be  added  at  once. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power  here,  and  an  electric-lighting 
system  could  be  put  in  at  small  expense. 

The  Yainax  buildings  are  of  rude  construction  and  extremely  poor. 
A  sawmill  to  replace  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  in  the  way  of  improvements  the  girls'  dormitory 
has  by  far  the  greatest  need. 

At  each  school  there  is  a  force  of  faithful.  Christian  teachers. 

Cheiiuvwa  Indian  ScJkxjI^  Ch*egon. — ^This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  schools  in  the  West.  The  buildings  are  good  and 
present  an  attractive  appearance.  The  natural  surroundings,  together 
with  the  many  fine  bunoings,  all  painted  white,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil  schools  in  the  service. 

The  course  of  study  outlines  advanced  work  in  all  that  pertains  to 
general  knowledge  sufficient  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  everydav  walks 
of  life. 

Religious  exercises  are  regularly  held. 

Wagon  making,  blacksmitning,  painting,  harness  and  shoe  making, 
carpentering,  engineering,  gardening,  stock  raising,  and  farming  are 
taught  in  a  practical  manner.  A  large  industrial  building  should  be 
erected  for  the  teaching  of  trades.  A  larger  and  better  herd  of  cows 
should  be  furnished  the  school  and  a  dairy  established. 

Since  the  draining  of  Lake  Labish  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  has  greatly  improved.  The  school  has  one  of  the  finest  hospi- 
tals in  the  service. 

I  remained  at  Chemawa  from  August  23  to  September  5  and  again 
from  September  11  to  18. 

Siletz  Boa/rdmg  School^  Oregon. — ^The  Siletz  boarding  school,  9 
miles  from  the  railroad,  was  visited  September  7. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  quite  advanced  in  civilization, 
most  of  them  being  self-supporting  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  not  especially  good,  and  bath- 
ing facilities  are  poor,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  water  system.  A 
new  hospital  has  recently  been  completed,  and  the  Indians  are  given 
careful  medical  treatment.  The  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades  are 
very  limited.  Farming  and  gardening  can  be  extensively  carried  on, 
as  tne  soil  is  productive. 

The  domestic  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  laundry,  is  in 
fair  condition.     The  dormitories  are  crowded,  but  this  will  be  reme- 
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died  as  soon  as  thfe  new  buildings  are  completed.  The  general  man- 
agement is  good,  and  the  religious  training  of  the  children  is  carefully 
looked  after. 

Warm  Spyniigs  Agency^  Or  eg. — This  agency  is  75  miles  from  the 
railroad,  and  was  visited  September  23.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthful.  The  land  along  the  water  courses  is  very  fertile  and  is 
adapted  to  stock  raising  and  farming.  The  school  buildings  are  in 
comparatively  good  repair,  with  the  exception  of  the  dormitory.  An 
excellent  water  and  sewer  system  is  in  operation,  and  an  electric  light- 
ing plant  has  recentl}'  been  established  at  this  agency. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  industrious  and  anxious  to  secure 

food  homes,  but  are  deficient  in  economy  and  a  proper  care  of  their 
ouseholds.     A  good  field  matron  is  very  much  needed  at  this  agency. 

Three  churches  have  been  established  here,  and  the  teachings  of  tfie 
missionaries  have  been  most  valuable  in  maintaining  order  and  moral- 
ity and  in  encouraging  industry. 

-  The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  was  149  and  the  average 
attendance  130. 

The  Indians  need  assistance  in  the  way  of  wagons,  harness,  and 
agricultural  implements,  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  land  properly. 

I\iyaJlup  Indian  School^  Wafik??igtf>n. — My  visit  to  this  school 
extended  irom  September  27  to  October  1.  1  found  the  majority  of 
the  buildings  poor,  especially  the  hospital,  which  is  on  low  ground 
and  wholly  unnt  for  the  sick.  The  condition  of  the  schoolrooms  is 
also  unhygienic.  A  new  dormitory  is  in  process  of  erection  and  nearly 
completed. 

A  slrong  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  domestic  department. 
With  a  bettering  of  the  domestic  department  and  more  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  industrial  work,  this  school  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  educational  force  and  tHe  literary  work  are 
unusually  ^ood,  but  the  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades  are  limited. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  fairly  well  civilized,  and  many 
of  them  own  excellent  tracts  of  land.  W6at  they  need  most  is  mis- 
sionary guidance  and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  Seger  colonies. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  religious  exercises,  there  bein^  two 
churches  within  a  short  distance  or  the  school,  where  the  children 
attend. 

Statements  in  detail  re^rding  the  condition,  defects,  and  require- 
ments of  the  various  Indian  schools  visited  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Education  is  the  greatest  factor  in  determining  the  future  condition 
of  the  Indian.  While  some  of  the  tribes  highly  value  education  and 
voluntarily  send  their  children  to  school,  there  are  yet  many  who  do 
not  appreciate  its  advantages  and  oppose  the  teaching  of  their  children. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  general  compulsory  law  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  considerable  degree  oi  progress  in  Indian  education,  and 
that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted  and  enforced.  Since  white  children, 
the  offspring  of  civilized  and  self-supporting  parents,  are  not  permitted 
to  grow  up  without  the  rudiments  of  education,  why  should  tne  Indian 
child  be  reared  in  helpless  ignorance  ? 
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RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  graduates  of  Indian  schools  retunr 
to  their  respective  resei'vations  and  become  om^e  again  *^ blanket'' 
Indians,  often  worse  than  before  education.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  Indian  who  has  received  an  education  will  avail  himself  of 
its  advantages.  Not  every  educated  white  child,  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  refining  influences,  moves  in  the  right  course.  j3l  races 
have  their  individuals  who  revert  to  the  lower  type,  while  the  masses 
move  on. 

The  majority  of  Indian  students,  upon  leaving  school,  have  adapted 
themselves  to  circumstances  and  become  self-supporting  men  and 
women,  thus  exerting  a  wide  influence  for  good  m  the  reservation 
camps  and  the  pueblo  homes.  From  the  different  schools  have  come 
ministers,  missionaries,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  matrons, 
mechanics,  musicians,  stock  raisers,  all  making  their  impress  wherever 
they  have  taken  up  tneir  abode. 

As  to  the  educational  method  pursued  with  these  pupils,  the  honor- 
able Commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1898,  says: 

Of  the  pupils  who  attended  school,  although  only  a  small  per  cent  graduated,  S 
per  cent  are  reported  as  excellent,  or  first-class,  73  per  cent  as  good  or  m^ium,  while 
only  24  per  cent  are  considered  as  bad  or  worthless.  The  ratio  of  the  good  to  the 
bacf  is  remarkable  from  any  standpoint,  but  is  emphasized  particularly  as  showing 
the  value  of  an  educational  system  which  can,  in  a  generation,  develop  from  savages 
76  per  cent  of  good  average  men  and  women,  capable  of  dealing  with  tlie  ordinary 
proolems  of  life  and  taking  their  places  in  the  great  body  pohtic  of  our  country. 
All  these  thousands  of  educated  boys  and  girls,  speaking  the  English  language,  can 
not  fail  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  quarter  of  a  million  Indians  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPrLS  FROM  DAY  TO   RESERVATION   SCHOOLS,  AND   FROM 
RESERVATION  TO  NONRE8ERVATION  SCHOOLS. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  teacher  of  the  day  schobl  furnish  a  list  of 
those  who  have  finished  the  course  laid  out  for  them,  and  that  they  be 
ti'ansferred  to  the  nearest  reservation  school.  When  pupils  fiave 
attended  a  reservation  school  long  enough  to  have  availea  themselves 
of  the  advantages  there  offered,  the  superintendent  should  prepare  a 
list  of  those  whose  mental  and  physical  condition  give  special  promise 
and  call  for  further  advancement.  These  should  oe  sent  to  a  nonres- 
ervation  school  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those ^  to 
which  the  children  have  been  accustomed,  and  the  pupils  promoted 
from  the  highest  grade  at  the  reservation  school  to  the  one  next  higher 
at  the  industrial  school. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  under  the  system  suggested,  reservation 
and  nonreservation  schools  would  be  filled  in  an  easy  and  natural  man- 
ner by  children  promoted  from  the  lower  schools  on  the  reservations. 

THE   OUTING   SYSTEM. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  placing  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  good 
white  families  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  I  would  respectiuUy 
recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  place  the  '^outing"  sv-stem, 
as  put  forward  by  Major  Pratt,  into  effect  in  every  nonreserN-ation 
school.  If  onlv  two  or  three  students  can  be  put  out  as  a  beginning, 
their  going  will  lead  to  the  placing  of  greater  numbers  each  year. 
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Thus  they  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  intelligent  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Besides  the  appeal  to  their  better  nature  and  a  gen- 
tle but  firm  leading  toward  a  higher  moral  and  religious  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  worth  and  dignity  of  labor  will  be  inculcated  in  their 
minds. 

THE   MORAL  STATUS  OF  THE   EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  problem  of  Indian  civilization  moves  slowly  toward  solution. 
Most  transformations  are  gradual,  and  principles  deep  in  human  nature 
underlie  them. 

While  we  who  immediately  supervise  the  schools  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  our  work,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  whole  burden  rests  on  us. 
The  gradual  freeing  of  the  Indian  from  the  reservation  system  is  throw- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  on  him,  and,  as  another  has 
stated,  what  he  '^most  needs  is  not  so  much  a  protector  as  a  friend." 
To  meet  this  want  all  persons  whom  oflScial  or  Christian  duty  has  placed 
in  touch  with  him  bear  a  part. 

The  moral  work  within  the  educational  is  one  of  tremendous  import. 
Our  hope  is  in  education  based  on  character  and  carried  largely  along 
industrial  lines.  All  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  God's  word,  whose 
*"•  entrance  giveth  light."  The  rising  generation  of  Indians  is  in  our 
hands  to  be  helped  m  growth  toward  the  larger  life  which  the  age  has 
prepared  for  us  all.  To  this  end  we  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the 
efficiency  by  instituting  such  measures  as  will  increase  the  moral  pur- 
pose and  the  educational  tact  of  the  school  force.  We  are  aiming  at 
the  unification  of  the  Indian  school  system  in  all  that  tends  to  the 
formation  of  self-supporting,  God-fea*ring  Indian  men  and  women. 

The  new  movements  that  are  calling  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  systems  of  every  nation  are  aiding  us.  We  find  that  there  is 
no  principle  within  these  movements  that,  under  modification,  does 
not  apply  to  our  work. 

Technical  skill,  which  is  found  to  be  so  great  a  factor  in  education, 
predisposing  to  '^truthfulness  of  speech  by  the  truthfulness  of  work," 
IS  a  means  we  employ.  We  believe  we  can  instill  the  ""property 
sense,"  and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  labor  at  the  same  time: 
that  we  are  giving  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  ana 
of  the  work  required  in  everyday  life. 

There  is  a  responsiveness  to  ethical  training  in  the  Indian's  soul  as 
well  as  in  tlie  white  man's,  and  when  we  have  taught  the  Indian  the 
speech  of  civilization  and  the  crafts  required  by  his  environment,  he 
mav  safely  pass  from  our  hands  to  the  saving  power  of  self -effort. 

"The  Indians  themselves  are  now  helping  us.  They  are  coming  from 
their  schools  to  give  us  in  our  teachers'  institutes,  in  refined  language, 
suggestions  of  what  will  best  subserve  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
The  educational  elements  of  the  schools  have  so  entered  the  faber  of 
their  being  that  they  naturally  take  their  place  beside  us  and  say, 
''  We  are  at  one  with^  you  in  this  great  work."  The  missionary  spirit 
Ls  there,  and  with  them  effort  '^  begins  at  home." 

Thus  the  moral  growth  of  the  Indian  has  even  now  reached  the  stage 
when  its  results  are  of  practical  utility,  and  as  all  races  have  been 
saved  not  so  much  ''from  error  as  through  error,"  we  look  forward 
not  to  an  "  extinct  race,"  as  has  been  predicted,  but  to  a  race  into 
which  the  national  life  will  have  so  entered  that  the  engrafted  branch 
and  the  vine  are  one. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  farming  and  the  trades. 
Under  the  former  may  be  embraced  not  only  the  ordinary  duties  per- 
taining to  the  cultivation  of  crops,  care  of  live  stock,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  use  of  agricultural  implements,  but  much  labor  of  a  ^n- 
eral  character,  the  necessity  for  which  is  recognized  by  evei:;\^  thrifty 
farmer.  The  industrial  teacher  at  every  Indian  school  should  be  a 
man  who  will  study  the  peculiarities,  agricultural  and  climatic,  of  the 
reservation  in  which  the  pupils  live,  and  teach  them  the  methods  of 
husbandry  adapted  to  their  locality,  and  the  kind  of  vegetables,  cereals, 
and  fruits  suited  to  them. 

The  most  practical  and  useful  trades  for  the  Indian  are  those  that 
teach  him  to  work  in  wood,  leather,  and  at  tailoring  and  tinning.  In 
large  industrial  schools  other  trades  may  be  taught,  some  of  which 
will  be  serviceable  to  boys  settling  down  in  older  communities,  and 
any  of  which  will  be  broadening  m  their  influence,  even  where  the 
trades  can  not  be  utilized  upon  the  reservation.  Such  trades  should 
not  be  pursued,  however,  to  the  neglect  of  that  practical  knowledge 
which  is  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  home  field. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines  during  the  past  year. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  sfiould 
be  devoted  to  obtaining  larger  facilities  for  industrial  training. 

Industrial  training  is  as  much  the  need  of  young  women  as  of  voung 
men.  Sewing,  cooking,  nursing,  and  a  course  of  economic  house- 
keeping should  form  a  part  of  every  girl's  education.  Where  girls 
are  ful^'  instructed  in  these  common  practical  needs  of  life,  they  will 
become  home  makers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Thus  industrial  work  is  funcmmental  in  our  theory  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. Manual  training  and  industrial  education  impart  very  largely 
the  fiber  of  high  moral  character.  The  idea  is  not  merely  that  they 
shall  know  how  to  make  a  living,  but  that  they  shall  be  prepared  for 
all  of  life's  duties.  Teachers  employed  in  industrial  instruction  should 
possess  the  disposition  and  ability  to  impress  these  views  upon  the 
young  Indian,  and  to  create  within  him  a  deep  interest  in  learning  how 
to  do  his  work  well. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Quimby,  for  five  years  field  matron  at  Puyallup,  Wash.  Her  interest 
in  the  cause  of  uplifting  the  race  and  her  years  of  practical  experience 
in  the  field  make  her  opinion  valuable.     iShe  says: 

There  is  so  much  of  sentimentality,  so  many  impractical  suggestions,  and  so  much 
precious  money  wasted  fifty  vears  m  advance  of  its  time.  We  need  farmers,  not 
too  **  high  bred  "  to  handle  a  iioe,  not  too  stupid  to  practically  demonstrate  the  theo- 
ries of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  culture,  etc. — things  for- which  the  pupils  wnll  find 
use  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  school.  Bands  are  to  l^  desired  in.  their  place  (an  infe- 
rior place) .  To  harness  a  horse,  to  prime  a  tree,  to  kill  a  pig  and  prepare  it  for  mar- 
ket, will  help  far  more  in  the  battle  of  life  that  must  be  fought  To  play  the  piano 
is — what?  After  school  days  are  over,  how  many  will  ever  again  finger  the  kejrs? 
WiU  the  vain,  regrets,  the  unsatisfied  ambition,  make  the  poor  little  home  brighter, 
think  you? 

Groing  from  home  to  home,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  year  after  year,  I  have  learned  that 
civilization  is  not  reached  in  a  few  school  years.  Round  by  round,  slowly  as  the 
years  go  by,  changes  almost  imperceptibly  creep  into  the '  home  life.  1* he  old- 
fashioned  three  R*s  in  book-learnmg  are  absolute  necessities,  but  beyond  this  a  long- 
continued  system  of  brain  development  is  to  be  deprecated.  Then  let  everj'  friend 
of  Indian  education  urge,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  industrial  training  be 
forced  to  the  front  rank  and  that  education  be  narrowed  to  the  simple,  practical  ele- 
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rcients.  Not  many  schools  have  realljr  any  call  to  take  up  studies  that  transfer  pupils 
from  grade  to  graae  year  after  year  until  youth  is  gone,  and  the  pupils  find  themselyea 
drifting  with  whatever  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  I  know  men  hfuiging  on  for  dear  life  to 
scbool  days  who  should  be  laboring  to  build  up  a  home  and  support  a  family.  It  is 
not  kindness  to  encourage  higher  ^ucation  where  it  is  likely  to  be  of  little  use,  or 
scliool  life  that  stretches  on  indefinitely. 

We  should  work  with  might  and  mam  for  industrial  training,  less  money  for  music 
teachers,  more  for  matrons,  less  football  and  fewer  bands,  out  more  housemaids, 
iajrmers,  carpenters,  etc. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I  am  at  present  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  school 
service.  This  is  very  much  needed,  that  the  progress  of  the  children 
may  be  compared,  and  that  in  transferring  pupik  from  one  school  to 
another  their  assignment  in  grades  can  be  made  uniformly. 

SANITATION. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  this  important  subject. 
There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  sanitation  of  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  buildings  now 
being  erected,  while  in  the  old  buildings  improvements  are  being 
made.  At  a  number  of  the  schools  electric-light  plants  have  been 
established,  thus  doing  away  with  the  ill-smelling  and  more  or  less 
dangerous  kerosene  lamp.  Stoves,  with  their  unsightly  pipes  running 
through  the  rooms,  are  replaced  by  the  more  modern  and  cleanly  methoa 
of  heating  by  steam,  and  other  needed  improvements  are  making 
rapidly. 

Individual  use  of  such  articles  as  toothbrush,  hairbrush,  towel,  and 
comb  is  noticed  at  most  of  the  schools,  and  the  old-time  bath  tub  has 
eiven  place  to  the  neat  ring  bath,  thus  permitting  frequent  and 
uiorough  bathing. 

SUMMER   INSTITUTES. 

In  1884  representatives  from  four  day  and  two  boarding  schools  con- 
vened at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  being  tne  first  summer  school  of  which 
we  have  ani*  knowledge.  Similar  meetings  have  since  been  held,  each 
with  increasing  attendance,  culminating  in  the  1899  institute  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  the  North, 
East,  South,  and  West. 

These  institutes  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indian  teachers  (many  of 
whom  are  isolated  from  civilization),  who  thus  meet  and  exchange 
ideas  that  prove  most  helpful  in  their  vocation.  This  year's  meeting 
afforded  unusual  advantages,  being  held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Educational  Assocdation,  which  is  composed  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  country,  and  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Indian  teachers  from 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  this  organization  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. The  influence  is  for  the  better;  the  teachers  are  made  stronger 
and  become  imbued  with  a  higher  conception  of  their  calling. 

At  the  institute  which  convened  at  Los  Angeles  agente,  superin- 
tendents, principal  teachers,  disciplinarians,  field  matrons,  matrons, 
cooks,  nurses,  and  physicians  discussed  and  practically  illustrated  the 
methods  in  use  in  tneir  schools. 

The  morning  classes  were  largely  attended,  the  afternoons  were 
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devoted  to  round-table  discussions,  and  addresses  by  prominent  mea 
and  women  were  given  at  the  evening  gatherings. 

The  Los  Angeles  summer  school  was  the  most  successful  yet  held, 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings.  The 
Ferris  (Oal.)  band,  eiffhteen  strong,  furnished  music  for  the  conventiocu 
and  the  Girls'  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  composed  of  fifteen  girls  from 
the  same  school,  played  selections  and  recited  at  the  meetings  and  also 
at  the  exhibit  parlors.  The  work  of  the  band  and  mandolin  club  was 
highly  complimented. 

The  very  interesting  exhibit  of  school  work  was  calculated  to  impress 
the  visitor  with  due  appreciation  of  the  labor  performed  at  the  various^ 
institutions.  There  were  displayed  articles  from  the  different  branches^ 
of  the  manual  training  departments  and  other  school  work  of  all  kinds. 
including  plain  sewing  and  fancy  work.  These  articles  excited  much 
favorable  conmient  as  reflecting  credit  on  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  institute  was  unusually  fortunate  in  having  the  presence  of  Hon. 
A.  C.  Tonner,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Dr.  Merrill 
E.  Gates,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  C!ommissioners,  and  Maj. 
R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  famous  Carlisle  school.  These  gentlemen  rendere^l 
invaluable  assistance  by  their  wise  suggestions  and  advice  in  regard  to 
Indian  matters. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  literature  published  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  Indian  question  if  the  many  able  and  interesting  i)apers 
and  addresses  presented  before  the  institute  could  be  given  in  full  in 
this  report.  Limited  space,  however,  prevents  this,  but  a  brief 
svnopsis  of  the  ideas  ana  suggestions  advanced  will  indicate  at  least 
the  general  trend  of  thought,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  concurrent 
public  opinion  will  freely  emphasize  their  views. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  many  courtesies  and  ready  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ESTELLE   ReEL<» 

SuperinteTideiit  of  Indicm  Schools. 
The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaies. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  INSTITUTE. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  10  to  July  25,  1899. 

Monday,  July  10 — 10  a,  m. 

Addressee  of  welcome: 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  California. 

Hon.  Fred  Eaton,  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dr.  George  W.  White,  president  Stat«  University. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Pierce,  principal  normal  school,  Los  Angeles. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Foshay,  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  schools. 

Hon.  Irwin  Shepherd,  secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Responses: 

Hon.  A.  C.  Tonner,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maj.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Indian  school,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  Indian  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Daily,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  the  dates  qf  the  NatimuU  Educational  Association.] 

9  a.  m. 
Prajrer. 

Music:  Directress,  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Number  and  form  work:  Miss  Flora  E.  Harvey,  Phoenix  Industrial  School,  Arizona. 
Kindei^rten:  Miss  Lizzie  M.  I^mpson,  Pojuaque,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Language  and  literature:  Miss  M.  J.  Sherman,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

iMtitute,  Virginia. 
Drawing:  Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom,  New  York  Training  School,  New  York. 
Writing:  Miss  Georgia  McMamiis,  supervisor  of  writing,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
History  and  geography:  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Cook,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania. 

2  p.  m. 
Music. 
Round-table  discussions : 

Superintendents'  section:  Chairman,  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Indian 
school,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Matrons'  section:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Fannie  D.  Hall,  Perris  Indian  School,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sloid,  manual  and  industrial  sections:  Chairman,  William  J.  Oliver,  Albuquerque 
Indian  School,  New  Mexico. 

Physicians'  conference:  Chairman,  Dr.  C.  C.  W^ainright,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

Classes  in  cooking  conducted  by  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Johnson,  Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Classes  in  sewing  and  needlework  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Canfield,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Tailoring  an^  dressmaking  systems  demonstrated. 

Lessons  in  nursing  conducted  by  Mrs.  P.  C.  H.  Paul,  of  the  Illinois  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Victor,  Cal.  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre,  Zia  Pueblo,  Jemez  Post- 
oflBce,  N.  Mex. 

8  p.  m. 

July  19,  21,  and  24,  addresses : 

A  characterization  of  youth,  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Van  Liew. 
The  teacher  a  determining  force  in  the  child's  life,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates. 
Moqui  Indians  and  the  Grand  Cafton  of  the  Colorado,  F.  H.  Maude. 
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ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSIONS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 

Topic. — **  The  morals  and  manners  of  Indians." 

Supt.  J.  C.  Hart,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  said:  **It  strikes  me  that  the  teaching  of 
morals  and  manners  is  an  important  work  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  nm- 
damental  thinirs  that  we  should  take  up." 

Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  secretary  board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington, 
D.  C,  stated  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Indian  and  American  schools  in 
regard  to  morals  and  manners.     Morality  is  the  same  for  them  as  for  us. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian 
service  compared  favorably  with  any  service  to-day  in  the  country  as  regards  the 
moraUty  of  its  employees.  **  I  am  frank  in  saying  tnat,  taking  ever>'thing  into  con- 
sideration, the  standard  of  morality  among  the  employees  is  high." 

Supt.  W.  B.  Bacon,  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  said  that  association  with 
camj)  life  was  the  greatest  danger.  He  does  not  allow  the  pupils  to  go  home  from 
the  time  they  come  to  school  until  they  leave  for  their  valuations.  If  we  want  to 
teach  them  aiiything  we  must  keep  them  away  from  the  association  of  the  camp. 

Topir. — "Requirements  for  admission  to  a  nonre8er\*ation  school." 
The  debate  was  openeii  by  Supt.  J.  J.  McKoin,  of  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  who  stated  that 
if  you  go  to  a  blanket  Indian  and  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  give  his  child  an  educa- 
tion the  request  would  be  refused,  and  wished  to  know  why  those  who  are  laboring 
to  advance  the  condition  of  the  Indian  should  l>e  held  back  bv  the  foolish  supersti- 
tion of  those  who  neither  know  nor  care  anything  al)out  education.  A  imiform 
course  of  study  is  what  is  needed.  There  should  be  certain  educational  qualifications 
for  the  child  that  enters  the  higher  school,  and  when  a  student  has  completed  the 
required  work  in  an  elementarv  school  there  should  be  a  power  vested  in  the  authori- 
ties to  send  those  whom  they  deem  fit  to  a  nonreservation  school.  He  believed  that 
the  laiver  sphere  of  study  and  development  at  the  higher  schools  makes  the  Indian 
better,  but  also  l)elieved  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  system  of  administration 
and  that  the  Inciian  authorities  should  have  more  power.  A  law  to  this  effect  should 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

Major  Pratt  said  that  the  whole  question  resolveti  itself  briefly  into  this:  '*  What 
are  we  trying  to  do?  What  purpose  is  there  in  Indian  education?  Are  we  directing 
our  efforts  toward  getting  the  Indian  into  the  life  of  the  nation?  It  is  our  duty  to 
draw  them  out  to  a  higher  and  broader  life — in  a  word,  to  make  them  valuable 
citizens." 

Topic— ^'  What  shall  b(^  done  with  the  Indian  st^hool  p^uate?" 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  Major  Pratt,  who  said,  in  part: 
*  *  The  question  assigned  to  me  is  a  curious  one.  Does  anyone  own  the  graduate  ?  Is 
he  never  to  be  turneci  out  to  Imttle  for  himself  in  the  whirlpool  of  events?  Or  is  he 
forever  to  be  under  the  direction  of  someone  who  is  paid  to  look  out  for  him?  This 
seems  to  me  to  revert  to  the  old  slavery  times  when  the  negro  was  placed  upon  the 
block  and  auctiontnl  off  at  so  much  per  hea<l.  The  graduate  now  seems  to  be  upon 
the  same  block,  and  we  must  dispose  of  him  in  some  way." 

Major  Pratt  then  called  to  him  Rosa  Bourassa,  Levi  Levering,  and  Reuben  Wolfe, 
graduates  of  Carlisle,  who  are  at  present  employed  in  the  Indian  school  service. 
These  young  Indians  were  severally  catechizea  as  to  why  they  were  in  attendance  at 
the  institute,  who  told  them  to  come,  and  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
them  while  at  Carlisle.  In  reply  they  one  and  all  said  they  had  come  to  the  insti- 
tute of  their  own  accord  in  the  hope  that  they  might  learn  something  that  would  help 
them  individually  and  be  of  service  to  them  in  helping  the  less  favored  of  their  race. 
All  were  convinced  that  they  were  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  At 
Carlisle  they  stated  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  and  work  unon  the  neighbo^ 
ing  farms,  and,  while  they  were  not  obliged  to  do  so,  they  had  all  spent  some  time 
away  from  the  school  in  practical  work. 
16 
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•*  Thiflj"  said  Major  Pratt,  "  is  the  best  argument  for  the  Indian  that  I  can  present. 
The  Indian  should  go  into  the  body  politic  and  relieve  the  United  States  from  caring 
for  him.  We  are  making  too  much  ado  about  the  school  and  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question. 

"  There  is  no  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  in  the  United 
States,  that  will  refuse  to  admit  the  Indian  when  he  shows  a  fitness  for  the  curricu- 
lum. The  public  shools,  the  schools  of  our  own  children,  will  civilize  the  Indian 
and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  body  politic. 

_  "The  business  of  the  United  States  is  to  make  decent  homes  for  everybody,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  The  freedom  of  the  Indian  from 
liis  environment  is  longed  for  oy  every  pupil  at  Carlisle  and  other  schools;  they  want 
a  chance  to  get  out  into  the  world  and  mmgle  with  and  be  of  the  people.  The  War 
!Depajrtment  has  declared  the  Indian  to /be  a  failure  as  a  soldier.  The  Indian  never 
-WSB  in  the  Army  as  an  individual.  Companies  have  been  tribalized,  the  Sioux, 
Ax)ache6,  and  Crows  have  been  kept  by  themselves  and  have  had  no  chance.  The 
Indian  should  be  taken  into  the  Army  just  as  any  other  man  is  taken  in,  without 
r^ard  to  his  nationality.  Major  Pratt  mentioned  the  fact  that  five  of  his  boys  were 
in  the  Army,  two  being  in  the  Phillipines,  two  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  one  in  Cuba.'* 

He  said  that  the  Indian  had  no  home,  and  should  be  taken  away  from  his  dirt 
and  given  an  equal  show  with  other  men.  The  reservation  system  is  wrong;  it  does 
not  aevelop  manhood.  The  best  kind  of  schooling  for  an  Indian  is  to  go  into  any 
school  or  city,  secure  any  kind  of  honest  work,  and  become  assimilated  by  the  white 
civilization. 

Father  B.  F.  Hahn,  of  Banning,  Cal.,  spoke  of  the  p-eat  good  done  by  the  church, 
and  of  trying  to  aid  them  in  securing  the  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Grates  spoke  for  the  churchy  which  has  been  the  pioneer  in  Indian 
civilization.  The  good  work  done  bv  the  mission  fathers  is  seen  even  in  this  genera- 
tion. He  thought  that,  while  all  schools  were  doing  good  work,  the  Carlisle  "  out- 
inc  **  system'  is  the  great  central  idea. 

Kev.  Dr.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  that  the  Question,  **  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  Indian  graduate?"  can  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  graduate  of 
any  other  school  or  college.  If  the  graduate  with  proper  mental  equipment  is  given 
amolute  freedom  to  go  where  and  to  do  what  he  pleases,  the  question  is  solved. 
The  best  interests  of  the  country  are  wrapped  up  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  people  are  so  homogeneous  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  public  school,  aided  by  the  press  and  the  church,  are  great 
factors  in  the  attainment  of  this  end.  There  should  be  no  Indian  tribes  nor  tribal 
schools.  It  is  the  man  who  is  sought,  not  the  tribe.  The  Indian  must  go  and  be 
lost  in  the  great  stream  of  American  life.  The  sole  question  is,  *^  How  shall  we  so 
manage  the  education  of  the  young  Indian  as  to  assimilate  him  in  our  life?"  The 
Indians  are  a  feeble  people;  their  language  is  worth  nothing  and  should  not  be  per- 
petuated. The  Indian  question  will  be  solved  when  the  Indian  schools  are  done 
away  with  and  the  Indian  children  mingle  with  the  whites. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  continued  the  discussion,  sayings 
briefly,  that  the  Indian  children  drawing  the  greatest  annuities  were  the  worst 
pupils,  mentioning  the  Osa^ges  as  an  example  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  He  thinks  the 
Indian  is  spoiled  oy  our  indulgence.  He  should  be  made  to  stand  or  fall  upon 
leaving  school. 

Supt.  Russell  Ratliff,  of  the  Omaha  school,  Nebraska,  stated  that  the  allotment  of 
Indian  lands  by  the  Government  makes  it  hard  to  send  the  Indian  away.  He  rents 
out  his  land  and  lives  on  the  income.  He  thus  becomes  more  lazy  and  is,  in  feet, 
naught  but  a  pauper  aided  by  the  Government. 

Supervisor  Wright  said  that  the  abolition  of  the  reservation  would  not  dispose  of 
the  vexed  question.  He  cites  the  Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Sioux  in  Min- 
nesota as  examples  of  Indians  Uving  among  the  whites  and  shifting  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  these  Indians  are  tramps  and  gypsies,  making  their  living 
by  selling  baskets  and  fish.  He  thought  that  the  easiest  and  best  system  is  to  place 
Indian  children  in  white  families,  where  they  can  learn  American  life  while  going  to 
school. 

The  chairman  of  the  superintendents*  section  announced  a  general  discussion, 
which  was  led  by  Superintendent  Smith,  of  Michigan,  who  told  of  the  civil  life  of 
the  Indians  in  his  State,  saying  they  made  good  average  citizens.  The  Indian  chil- 
dren make  fair  progress  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  thought  that  the  Indian  com- 
pared favorably  with  his  white  brother  under  similar  circumstances. 

Stmerintendent  McArthur,  of  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  propounded  the  following  question: 

**  Excluding  all  mixed  bloods,  all  Indians  in  Government  employ  on  reservations, 
and  all  in  collies  and  academies,  how  many  of  them  are  there  to-day  who  have 
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been  engaged  for  five  years  or  more  in  making  their  own  living  as  a  result  of  tlie  edz 
cation  given  them  by  the  (Government  schools?" 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates  considered  this  an  mifair  question  because  of  the  compara- 
tively recent  establishment  of  the  schools. 

Supt.  Russell  RatUff  stated  that  whether  or  not  the  Indian  should  be  sent  out  int*. 
the  world  on  his  merits  is  an  open  Question.  If  he  be  able  to  stand  on  his  merits, 
all  right;  if  not,  he  should  be  treated  accordingly.  A  change  of  methods  in  Tndiai; 
education  is  hardly  advisable  at  present.  The  Indian  mi^  not  be  hurried  intc- 
civilization. 

Dr.  Grates  said  that  from  our  point  of  observation  we  see  distinct  progress  in  IndiaE 
education.  As  the  family  is  conceded  to  be  the  unit  of  civilization,  and  as  sound  and 
true  home  Ufe  is  the  basis  of  national  character,  the  tribe  and  tribal  relation  must  ^ 
if  civilization  is  to  come.  The  reservation  system  is  wrong.  The  proper  metliod  is 
to  give  the  Indian  his  property  outright,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  maj. 
Reservation  boarding  and  day  schools  and  the  Eastern  boarding  schools  are  steps  ifi 
the  right  direction,  the  Eastern  school,  probably,  being  the  most  helpful,  as  the 
Indian  is  thrown  more  among  his  white  brothers.  If  we  attempt  to  disc&rd  th** 
power  of  Christianity,  we  shall  fall  short  of  our  purpose.  The  door  to  the  true  ideal 
has  been  opened  by  the  missionaries. 

Dr.  Gates  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

"  Reaolved,  That  the  true  object  of  the  Indian  schools  and  of  Indian  managem^rt 
is  to  accomplish  the  release  of  the  Indian  from  the  slavery  of  tribal  life  and  to  eetsb- 
lish  him  in  the  self-supporting  freedom  of  citizenship  and  a  home  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  that  whatever  in  our  present  system  hinders  the  attainment  of  this  object 
should  be  changed.*' 

Miss  Rosa  Bourassa,  of  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  said:  **Send  the  Indian  out  where  he  has 
to  make  his  own  living,  and  that  will  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  him.  If  that 
is  done,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  Indian  question." 

Major  Pratt  then  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

^' ResolvedyHhAi  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  fundamentally  and 
supremely  the  Americanizers  of  all  people  within  our  limits,  and  our  duty  to  the 
Indian  requires  that  all  Indian  school  effort  should  be  directed  toward  getting  the 
Indian  youth  into  these  schools.'* 

Mr.  Reuben  Wolfe,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  was  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  tribal 
relation,  and  gave  interesting  events  from  his  own  history  as  actual  experience  upon 
which  he  based  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Gates  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  speaker  who  had  preceded  him  ^svas  the 
best  possible  argument  in  support  of  his  contention,  that  the  Indian  should  be  forced 
out  into  the  active  Ufe  of  the  nation. 

Topic. — ^^ Resolved y  That  the  present  system  of  control  of  reservation  boarding 
schools  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  superintendents  of  such  schools  should  be  bonded." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Supt.  D.  D.  McArthur,  who  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  favoring  the  adoption  of  tne  resolution: 

1.  It  is  an  inconsistency  to  place  a  superintendent  where  he  can  not  superintend. 

2.  The  union  of  a  school  with  an  agency  is  unfavorable  to  the  school. 

3.  The  fundamental  cause  for  dissatisfaction  is  in  relation  to  school  property. 

4.  It  is  now  difficult  to  maintain  good  discipline. 

5.  A  closer  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  Indian  Office  is  desirable. 

6.  The  usual  term  of  office  of  an  Indian  agent  is  too  short  for  good  results,  if  he  is 
a  good  man  for  the  position,  and  too  long  if  he  is  not. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Major  Pratt: 

"  Whereas  local  prejudice  on  the  jmrt  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  tril)e  and  reservation  is  such  as  to  make  attendance  of  Indian  youth 
there  impracticable;  and 

*'  Whereas  there  is  no  prejudice  preventing  the  attendance  of  Indian  youth  in  such 
public  schools  as  are  remote  from  the  tribes  and  reservations:  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  establish  industrial  school 
in  well-populated  districts  as  remote  from  the  tribe  as  possible,  and  it  is  hereby  sug- 
gested tnat  ten  such  schools  be  tentatively  established  at  once,,  each  with  a  capadtr 
for  caring  for  300  at  the  school,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  each  school  shall 
carry  300  additional  pupils  placed  out  in  public  schools,  in  families  where  the  child 
shall  give  service  in  homes  to  pa^  for  their  keep." 

After  some  debate  this  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson,  of  Supai,  Ariz.,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 


*^ Resolved f  That  the  Government  should  provide  immediately  for  the  vaccination 
of  all  Indians  under  Government  control." 
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The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Gates,  and  passed: 
*  *  Hesolved,  That  while  this  convention  recognizes  cert^n  difficulties  that  attend  the 
appointment  of  teachers  under  the  civil-service  regulations,  it  recognizes  the  great 
Lcl  vantajge  of  permanent  tenure  and  of  the  general  principles  of  civil-service  retorm, 
ind.  believes  that  the  application  of  these  principles  should  be  still  further  enter- 
tained.*' 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  superintendents'  section  it  was  decided  that  there  be  an 
organization  of  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  throughout  the  service,  with  a  view 
U:>  concerted  action.  Major  Pratt  was  elected  chairman  and  E.  A.  Allen  secretary. 
The  chairman  and  secretary  were  instructed  to  bring  the  resolutions  enacted  at  the 
c*onvention  to  the  attention  of  Congressmen  and  the  officials  at  Washington. 


MATRONS'  SECTION. 

The  matrons'  section,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Fannie  D.  Hall,  of  Perris,  Cal., 
met  for  the  discussion  of  those  questions  that  pertain  to  the  home  life  of  the  Indian 
Bchools.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  one  factor  in  the  schools  upon  which  so  much 
depends  as  the  matron.  Her  duty  is  to  supervise  the  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping, 
ana,  in  a  word,  to  make  the  school  a  home  for  the  children,  and  to  be  a  mother  m 
the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Topic.— ^'  The  matron's  duties." 

Mrs.  Liillie  McCoy,  matron  at  Chilocco  Indian  school,  Oklahoma,  presented  a  paper 
which  proved  of  great  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  work. 
She  said: 

**  In  the  hope  of  giving  a  few  points  to  those  about  to  enter  the  work,  and  begging 
nay  coworkers  in  the  matron's  department  to  bear  with  me,  I  shall  briefly  run  over 
a  list  of  the  duties  which  I  r^ard  as  incumbent  upon  one  occupying  the  matron's 
position,  and  state  in  detail  how  those  duties  can  best  be  performed. 

**  Let  me  first  urge  the  wise  matron  to  select  from  among  her  girls  a  few  sergeants, 
who  shall  be  in  command  of  small  companies  of  girls.  This  will  mutually  benefit 
matron  and  pupils.  It  strengthens  character  to  1^  in  a  position  of  trust,  and  ser- 
geants will  appreciatc'this  and  in  most  instances  live  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them. 
**  The  matron  will  also  find  it  most  convenient  to  have  an  understudy  ready  to  take 
her  place  in  case  she  may  be  ill  or  be  called  away  from  the  school  during  the  year. 

**  It  is  well  to  be  up  a  little  earlier  than  the  jprls.  A  smile  and  a  word  from  you 
encourages  them  as  tney  go  down  from  their  dormitories.  Then,  too,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  ui^ge  them  to  get  up.  Indeed,  I  often  find  it  best  to  wash  faces  to  arouse 
some,  and  even  after  all  have  been  dressed  they  are  very  much  like  the  mice  in  the 
old  adage  and  will  play  when  the  mother  is  not  in  evidence. 

**  Have  a  sergeant  on  duty  in  the  lavatory  to  see  that  no  child  goes  to  work  until  face 
and  hands  have  been  bathed,  hair  combed,  and  all  buttons  fastened.  This  sergeant 
should  see  that  girls  go  to  their  respective  places  in  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  time 
to  help  prepare  the  morning  meal.  Apropos,  I  usually  have  a  copy  of  my  detail 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  play  room.  At  this  hour  in  the  morning 
the  matron  should  see  that  windows  in  all  sleeping  apartments  are  opened  and  bed- 
ding turned  down  to  air  while  pupils  are  at  breakfist. 

**  The  girls  are  marched  to  the  dining  room  under  the  eye  of  the  sergeant,  the  matron 
directing  all.  I  believe,  when  the  breakfast  is  over,  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  assem- 
bly room  and  sending  all  up  to  make  their  beds.  It  is  my  policy  to  hold  each  child 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  her  own  bed.  Of  course  I  go  up  with  them,  help- 
ing one  or  showing  another  the  best  way  to  make  the  bed  in  question  until  all  are 
made.  I  then  turn  over  the  dormitories  to  the  care  of  a  few  girls  who  go  to  school 
in  the  morning,  who  sweep,  scrub,  dust,  and  put  the  rooms  in  general  good  order. 

**  The  matron  never  forget«  to  see  that  the  several  details  report  to  their  respective 
places  of  work  on  time.  I  send  a  sergeant  around,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  to 
the  departments,  ten  minutes  after  work  begins,  to  find  out  if  everyone  is  on  duty 
and  to  report  absentees. 

"The  matron  who  has  certain  days  set  apart  for  bathing  and  others  for  carefully 
wielding  the  fine  comb  is  the  one  who  orders  her  household  wisely. 

"The  daily  round  of  cares  includes  beautifying  the  rooms  and  halls  as  well  as 
keeping  them  clean.  If  you  have  no  reading  room  in  your  school,  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish one  as  soon  as  possible;  write  to  your  fnends  and  to  missionary  societies  you  may 
know  of;  they  will  gladly  send  you  many  excellent  things  that  will  be  tJioroughly 
appreciated  by  your  girls. 
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"The  trend  of  thought  in  modem  education  is  to  bring  out  individuality.  Th^ 
house  should  express  the  tastes  of  the  family.  I  call  upon  my  girls  for  sunesdoos 
and  ideas^  and  endeavor  to  act  upon  them.  I  believe  strongly  in  the  power  of  beaatr 
as  a  refimne  and  elevating  influence.  I  like  halls  to  represent  hospitality  and  cheer- 
fulness, ana  not  to  be  merely  an  entrance  into  the  rooms  and  house.  The  taflt^ol 
matron  will  convert  many  homely  articles  into  beautiful  decorations  for  her  school 
home.  Exact  scrupulous  cleanliness  everywhere,  and  do  not  say,  *  Gro  scrub  that  hall,' 
and  then  leave  the  child  to  her  own  devices.  A  desire  to  teach  the  children  how 
to  do  what  is  required  of  them,  and  showing  them  how  to  use  the  broom,  will  h^p 
gain  their  confidence  as  no  other  method  can. 

"  I  heard  one  of  my  sergeants,  speaking  of  a  matron  once,  say:  *  She  stood  with  her 
hands  folded  all  the  time,  but  she  made  us  everlastingly  work.* 

**  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over  and  orders  to  work  while  you  stand 
and  look  on  are  about  as  cheerfully  executed  as  you  would  obey  yourself  were  Ihe 
position  shifted.  The  matron  is  a  mother  when  she  *^ helps*'  the  girls  to  be  home 
makers.  The  drudgery  of  washing  dishes,  and  making  beds  is  emphasized  if  we  fafl 
to  do  our  part,  giving  reasons  also  for  performing  these  duties,  that  life  may  be  lived 
in  greater  comfort  and  in  many  instances  prolonged,  and  that  home  may  be  more 
attractive. 

**  Occasional  cases  of  insubordination  mav  be  cited,  but  usually  the  Indian  popil 
responds  most  readily  when  he  is  asked  to  help  "  do  things  and  is  quick  to  aeqnire 
speed  as  well  as  ability  in  the  execution.  By  object  lessons  only  can  you  teach  Indi- 
ans. Do  not  forget  that  a  large  stock  of  patience  is  a  most  valuable  possession  for  a 
matron. 

*'  I  can  look  back  over  my  failures  and  see  that  in  most  instances  the  f&\ilt  was  my 
own.  Tactful  dealing  with  the  case,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  child  in  qnestioii 
would  have  produced  fair  better  results.  It  is  well  to  act  with  decision,  Mit  it  is 
unwise  to  *  speak'  without  remembering  the  proverbial  warning  to  *  think  twice 
before  you  speak.'  Be  a  mother  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  b^  having  the 
advancement  and  well-being  of  your  children  at  heart,  and  you  will  easily  win  their 
confidence. 

**  I  consider  the  moral  training  the  most  important  of  the  matron's  duties,  to  instill 
into  their  minds  a  love  for  truth  and  purity.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  vour  girls 
freely  on  all  subjects;  know  their  sorrows  as  well  as  their  hap>pier  moods;  be  in  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  them,  and  gradually,  without  their  realizing  it,  perhaps,  yon  will 
be  able  to  show  them  that  purity  of  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  haiid,  and  to  draw 
them  from  their  former  ideas  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought  atid  life. 

**  Our  Indian  girls  have  not  been  taught  these  things  at  home,  and  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune rather  than  their  fault  that  they  hold  the  lax  ideas  they  do.  Ignorance  is 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  that  is  committed  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  privilege 
to  lead  these  girls  into  better  ways  of  living,  but  remember  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tell  them  over  and  over,  every  day  and  each  week,  and  next  month,  and  even  next 
year,  firmly,  perhaps,  but  kindly.  Do  not  allow  the  word  *  fail '  in  your  vocabulary, 
and  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  and  you  see  your  little  brood  safely  in  bed, 
with  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  Father,  who  loves  all  children,  for  His  care  through  the 
day,  you  may  go  to  your  downy  couch  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  prepared  to  jump, 
seize  your  bottle  of  ginger,  and  run  to  the  cry  of  some  little  one." 

Topic. — "  Present  methods  employed  at  various  Indian  schools  for  proper  instruction 
of  girls  in  family  cooking." 

At  Chilocco,  Okla.,  wliere  some  of  the  male  employees  have  feunilies  living  in 
cotta^  on  the  school  groimds,  Mrs.  McCoy  details  a  number  of  girls  to  assist  those 
families,  and  excellent  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  teaching  the  girls  cooldng, 
as  well  as  general  housework,  and  also  the  most  important  art  of  learning  to  be  "  home 
makers." 

Topic. — "System  employed  at  Indian  schools  to  teach  girls  family  washing  and 
ironing,  as  well  as  general  management  of  laundry;  also  number  of  girls  and  boys 
detailed  thereto  in  proportion  to  attendance." 

In  many  instances  the  employee  works  with  the  Indian  pupil  in  order  to  show  her 
just  how  to  do  good  laundrj'  work.  Several  matrons  report  far  better  laundry  work 
done  by  Indians  than  can  ie  gotten  elsewhere. 

Topic. — **  Manner  of  teaching  girls  cutting  and  fitting  as  now  actually  practiced; 
and  also  if  the  child  is  measured  and  each  garment  fitted." 

The  question  of  cutting  and  fitting  caused  Miss  Bryan,  of  Grand  Junction,  Oolo.,  to 
stand,  that  the  matrons  might  examine  a  beautifully  made  gown  she  wore,  made 
entirely  by  Indian  pupils  at  the  school. 
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The  matrons  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  sewing  taught  in  the  res^tive 
schools,  that  their  girls  may  go  back  to  their  homes  able  to  cut  and  make  their  own 
clothing;  not  neglecting  crotcheting,  knitting,  and  embroidery,  etc.,  this  being  the 
recreation  of  sewing. 

Some  of  the  matrons  reported  classes  for  small  pupils  in  doll  dressmaking,  thus 
t^eaching  cutting  and  fitting.  In  fitting  the  children,  it  is  customary  to  take  each 
ohild's  measure  and  to  fit  each  garment  to  its  respective  owner. 

Topic. — "  How  to  manufaicture  sufficient  clothing  for  all  pupils,  as  well  as  to  give 
the  girls  the  same  training  as  in  well-regulated  dressmaking  establishment." 

Mrs.  Johnson  made  a  strong  plea  for  sewing  taught  as  a  domestic  science.  She 
i^ished  to  give  it  a  separate  department  and  elevate  this  line  of  work.  In  the  schools 
the  seamstress  is  kept  so  very  busy  getting  garments  made  to  keep  the  pupils  prop- 
erly clothed  that  she  has  not  time  to  teach  sewing  as  it  should  be. 

Topic. — "  Means  employed  to  secure  proper  mending  and  darning  of  girls'  and  boys* 
garments." 

Miss  Ansley,  of  Carson  City,  Nev. .  thinks  that  in  small  schools,  where  the  work  of 
the  laundry  is  done  early  in  the  weefc,  the  laundress  and  her  detail  could  be  employed 
mending  tne  clothes. 

Mrs.  Hall  holds  one  girl,  with  several  smaller  ones  to  assist,  responsible  for  the 
<iarning,  and  one  for  the  mending,  in  her  school.) 

Topic. — **  The  matron's  influence." 

Miss  Bassett,  of  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  matron  is,  so  the 


pupils  are. 

Mias  Ansley 
for  them,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  fact. 


las  Aiisley  urges  matrons  to  show  pupils  that  the  school  mother  is  living  her  life 


Mrs.  Bodkin  suggests  that  matrons  should  alwajrs  use  great  kindness  of  manner 
when  approaching  the  Indian  pupil. 

Miss  McKinney  advocates  showmg  each  child  that  you  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  her. 

Topic. — **  Personal  hygiene." 

Each  matron  reported  individual  towels.  A  few  reported  having  a  supply  of  towels 
to  enable  them  to  give  each  child  a  clean  towel  every  day.  Towels  marked  for  indi- 
viduals, that  any  not  in  place  might  be  easily  reported,  seemed  to  be  the  preference. 

Most  of  the  matrons  reported  running  water  in  their  respective  schools  and  all 
desired  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  wardrobes  for  each  child,  where  combs,  brushes,  etc.,  are  kept. 

Miss  Engle  has  oilcloth  pockets  in  the  lavatory  for  such  articles.  Toothbrushes 
are  used  by  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Wind  urged  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care  over  the  health  of  the 
girls. 

Miss  Ansley  thought  Indian  girls  far  more  careless  than  others,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
training  at  home.  She  stated  that  the  matron  should  talk  freely  with  the  girls  every 
day  and  over  and  over  again;  if  they  resent  it  at  first,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  do  not 
be  discouraged,  as  in  time  the  talks  will  have  their  influence  and  the  girls  will  try  to 
act  upon  the  suggestions  given. 

Topic. — **  Christian  training." 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  matrons  present  that  without  Christianity  the 
matron's  work  is  in  vain. 

Topic.^^*  What  must  be  the  effect  in  character  and  after  life  of  cultivating  the  taste 
for  showy  dress  while  the  ability  to  procure  such  things  unaided  is  not  proportionately 
cultivated?" 

Mrs.  Wind  felt  the  necessity  of  matrons  advising  their  girls  as  to  dress  and  spend- 
ing their  money. 

Mrs.  Johnson  considers  uniforms  the  best  dress  for  pupils  to  save  money  and  for 
employees  as  an  example  for  their  children. 

Mrs.  Cochran  considers  the  subject  of  Indian  dress  for  the  Indian  girl  a  problem, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  Indians  to  go  into  debt  for  showy  clothes. 

After  a  spirited  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  dressy  tendency  is  not  due  to 
any  school  training,  but  is  part  of  the  Indian  extravagance. 

Tbpic.-—'*  Ventilation." 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed,  each  matron  giving  her  method  of  keeping 
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the  rooms  sweet  and  fresh.    Various  systems  of  ventilation  were  explained.     Matroos 
reported  great  difficulty  in  breaking  pupils  of  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  heads  covered. 

Topic. — "  The  great  necessity  for  making  the  school  a  home." 

Mrs.  Johnson  feels  the  failure  to  do  tnis  is  the  rush  of  business  at  all  times. 
Children  have  to  be  left  so  often. 

All  the  matrons  have  sitting  rooms  in  their  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  have 
games  for  j^arlor  and  lawn.  All  agreed  that  it  was  pleasant  and  profitable  to  have 
boys  and  girls  meet  at  certain  times  and  have  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  social 
side  of  life  by  spending  a  pleasant  hour  together,  properly  chaperoned. 

Tbpic. — "  In  teaching  fancy  work,  are  classes  formed  for  regular  instruction  under 
detail,  or  is  it  done  at  such  times  as  will  not  interfere  with  other  regular  work?  " 

Miss  Little,  of  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  stated  that  she  had  classes  at  night,  and  later, 
when  the  winter  clothing  was  made,  she  devoted  Saturday  mornings  to  embroi<iery, 
stitching,  etc. 

The  seamstress  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  sells  the  work,  reserving  the  bare  price  of  the 
materials  and  giving  the  balance  to  the  pupils  who  did  the  work.  Some  schools 
reported  that  thev  sell  the  work  and  use  the  money  to  purchase  more  material.  The 
matrons  reported  great  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  parents  when  the  children 
returned  home  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  often  affords  a  means  of  making 
money. 

Topic. — "Is  the  dormitory  work  performed  by  detail  or  by  each  individual? 
And  also  the  method  employed  in  keeping  sitting  rooms,  halls,  lavatories,  etc. ,  cl^m 
and  tidy  at  all  times." 

All  of  the  matrons  felt  that  rooms  rather  than  dormitories  were  to  be  d»«ired. 
Many  of  the  matrons  have  special  details  who  do  the  dormitory  work,  while  not  a 
few  prefer  holding  each  child  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  her  own  bed.  One 
matron  has  drills  in  bedmaking  for  the  little  ones. 

Topic. — "At  schools  where  the  outing  system  is  practiced,  what  difficulties  are 
encountered  and  the  greatest  good  derived?  " 

Miss  Bryan  reports  satisfactory  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  "outing"  system, 
as  practiced  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  boys  and  girls  are  constantly  m  demand. 

Topic. — "  What  recreation  or  regular  outdoor  exercise  is  practiced  by  the  girls?  " 
Many  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  games  for  both  in  and  outdoor  exercise  for 
boys  and  girls.     Croquet,  shinny,  basket  Ml,  baseball,  and  tennis  are  the  most  pop- 
ular.    Walking  is  very  popular  at  all  schools,  and  sometimes  boys  and  girls  take  long 
walks  together  in  small  numbers,  properly  chaperoned. 

Topic. — "The  cultivation  of  wholesome  social  relations  with  the  opposite  sex." 
That  it  was  highly  essential  to  cultivate  the  social  side  of  life  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present.  Some  schools  permit  boys  to  call  on  the  girls  Friday  evenings  in  the 
employees*  room.  Some  have  from  five  to  ten  boys  call  Sunday  afternoons  after 
serv- ices,  thus  giving  drawing-room  lessons.  Haskell  Institute  allows  one  social  a 
month,  at  which  fancy  marching  is  always  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  matron  to  introduce  intellectual  games  among  the  older  pupils  during 
the  coming  year.  In  vacation  the  schools  generally  have  more  frequent  socials  than 
during  the  school  year,  and  usually  lawn  socials  before  dark. 

Topic. — "  The  importance  of  impressing  the  dignity  of  honest  work.  How  can  all 
work  be  lifted  out  of  drudgerjr  ana  made  a  means  of  growth  ?  " 

The  matrons  felt  the  necessity  of  inculcating  a  spirit  of  helping  others  among  their 
Indian  prot^g^^s,  of  being  thougntful  and  handy,  and  of  not  feelmg  above  any  work, 
so  long  as  it  is  honest. 

Topic. — "  House  cleaning;  what  it  me^ns.** 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  house  should  be  kept  in  such  order  that  no 
particular  cleaning  would  be  necessary  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  except  when 
painting,  whitewashing,  etc.,  are  to  be  done,  and  when  blanket- washing  time  arrives. 

Topic. — "  Use  and  value  of  decorations.'* 

An  atmosphere  of  home  is  the  result  of  decoration.  Children  look  upon  the  school 
as  home  if  permitted  to  take  part  in  decorating  it.  Mrs.  Hall  gave  an  interet^ting 
account  of  the  decorations  in  her  school.  The  matrons  agreeii  that  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  to  show  the  pupils'  rooms  in  **  apple-pie  "  order  at  all  times  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  give  the  pupils  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  living  in  them. 
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Topic. — **The  best  method  of  introducing  girls  in  family  cooking.'* 
The  "  outing"  system,  where  girls  are  sent  to  small  families;  and  the  cooking  class 
a,re  the  only  ways  possible  to  t^ch  cooking  with  any  degree  of  success.     In  small 
schools,  where  the  cook  is  capable,  she  may  do  a  great  deal  in  giving  instruction  in 
eooking. 

Questions  as  to  bedmaking,  storing  the  night  clothes  during  the  day,  necessity  at 
times  of  matron  filling  any  and  all  positions  in  the  schools,  were  asked  and  discussed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

**Rejiolvedy  That  the  ring  baths  are  more  sanitary  and  therefore  best  suited  to  the 
use  of  Indian  children. 

^^Resolvedy  That  a  teacher  of  cooking  as  a  domestic  science  should  be  provided  for 
each  nonreservation  school  in  the  service  and  for  all  schools  where  the  school  cook- 
ing is  done  by  steam. 

^^Besolvedj  That  we  matrons  do  all  in  our  power  to  inculcate  in  our  boys  and  girls 
a  desire  for  neat,  tasteful  dress,  honestly  earning  the  money  for  the  same,  and  making 
tbe  Mmnents  they  wear. 

^^Ikesolvedj  That  the  matrons  have  derived  much  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the 
roeetings  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  that  we  owe  Miss  Reel  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
afiording  this  opportunity  to  meet." 


TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

Topic. — *'  Should  the  Indian  schools  have  a  uniform  course  of  study  ?  " 
It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  section  that  a  imiform  course  of  study  was 
an  object  much  desired.  • 

Topic. — "  How  may  self-confidence  and  concentration  be  developed  in  a  pupil  ?  " 
Miss  Flora  E.  Plarvey,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  stated  that  extreme  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  a  task  beyond  a  pupil's  power,  or  embarrassment  will  follow.    Short  les- 
sons thoroughly  learned  give  the  greatest  confidence  and  strength  to  the  pupil. 

Topic. — **  How  may  a  sense  of  responsibihty  be  awakened  in  the  Indian  pupil  ?  " 

Miss  Nora  Hearst  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  to  assign  a  certain  article  in  the 
schoolroom  to  each  pupil  for  individual  care  would  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility^. 

Miss  Harv^ey  held  that  duties  should  be  assigned  to  pupils  in  order  to  awaken  m 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Haihnan,  former  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  favored  the  section 
with  a  few  words  of  cheer. 

Topic. — "The  teaching  of  home  making." 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Johnson,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  presented  the  follow- 
ing paper: 

^*I  will  tell  as  briefly  as  possible  the  plan  adopted  at  our  school  for  the  teaching  of 
*home  making.' 

**  Before  rooms  were  ready  for  use,  classes  were  or^nized  and  uniforms  of  apron, 
cuffs,  and  cap  were  made.  The  girls  were  supplied  with  notebooks  and  pencils,  and 
preliminary  talks  were  given  upon  the  followmg  subjects,  which  were  enlarged  upon 
as  the  conditions  of  the  pupils  required  and  the  experience  of  the  teacher  suggested: 

"The  first  subject  was  home  making;  second,  neatness,  promptness,  order;  third, 
food;  fourth,  cooking;  each  girl  takmg  notes  of  short  sentences,  especiallv  to  be 
remembered.  This  was  her  study  hour.  The  next  time  she  came  to  the  class  the 
lesson  was  reviewed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  list  of  twenty-five  questions  was 
given  for  each  pupil  to  answer.     Three  out  of  the  110  girls  stood  100. 

"  Home  makmg  was  presented  something  after  this  manner:  We  all  want  a  home; 
a  home  is  the  place  where  our  loved  ones  dwell.  To  me  it  means  a  house,  not  a  cov- 
ered wagon,  not  a  tent  or  a  tepee.  It  must  be  a  house.  It  may  be  of  three  rooms 
or  ten,  but  it  should  be  the  sweetest,  cleanest,  happiest  place  on  earth,  and  anything 
we  can  learn  to  improve  the  home  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  education. 

"The  beginning  of  our  education  is  in  the  home,  and  the  teacher  is  the  mother. 
This  thought  was  enlarged  upon,  the  sacredness  of  home  and  the  responsibilities  of 
motherhood  being  impressed  upon  the  girls. 

"Our  habits,  manners,  and  morals  are  first  formed  in  the  home;  we  should  form 
only  good  liabits.  Our  manners  should  be  the  best  at  home.  Good  habit**  and  good 
manners  make  good  morals. 
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Lesson  2. — Habits  of  neatness,  promptness,  and  order  are  necessary  to  make  a 
home  successful.  Neatness  means  to  us  health;  without,  life  may  be  a  burdeiL 
Promptness  has  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  of  a  home;  not  that  me  mother  only 
shoulo.  be  on  time,  but  every  member  of  the  family  also. 

*  *  If  neatness  or  cleanliness  is  next  to  ffo<JQinesSj  order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  'A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place  *  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the 
home.  The  application  of  these  three  habits  shoula  be  made  to  every  department 
of  life,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  home. 

**In  opening  this  department  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  first  was  in  connection  with  the  school  as  a  whole;  how  to  arrange  claases  so  af 
not  to  conflict  with  either  industrial  or  literary  work.  To  arrange  it  so  that  it  shoold 
be  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  burden,  our  superintendent  thought  best  to  have  a  differ- 
ent set  of  pupils  everv  half  day,  each  class  to  be  made  up  of  a  few  dropping  out  of 
the  various  details,  thereby  in  no  way  disabling  the  force  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
regular  work. 

Difficulty  No.  2  is  how  to  obtain  supplies  of  flour,  meat,  sugar,  etc.,  and  not  reduce 
the  rations  for  the  regular  dining  room  was  the  next  question.  This  was  overcome 
in  the  following  wav:  In  the  morning  each  girl  prepares  enough  of  the  article  she 
is  making  to  be  used  in  the  class  dining  room  for  dinner.  Two  tables  of  eight  papik 
each  coining  in  rotation,  giving  them  a  pleasant  change,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  being  invited  out  to  dinner,  at  the  same  time  being  an  object  lesson  of  what  a  home 
table  may  and  should  be.  The  afternoon  class  prepares  supper  for  both  morning 
and  afternoon  classes,  thereby  utilizing  the  rations  in  reguUir  manner. 

**  Our  rooms  consist  of  dining  room  and  class  room  or  kitchen.  The  dining  room  is 
furnished  with  two  tables— an  extension  and  a  smaller  one — both  together  seating  20 
persons.  The  table  service  consists  of  white  semiporcelain  ware,  plated  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons,  and  napkins  purchased  for  this  department,  other  things  being  obtained 
from  Government  supplies. 

"  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  care  of  these  articles  in  order  that  a  fixed 
habit  may  be  established.  The  children  are  taught  *that  every  dish  broken  in  the 
home  means  so  much  hard-earned  money.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  first-claaB 
range,  and  we  have  also  four  single-burner  gasoline  stoves  with  ovens,  to  be  nsed 
when  the  range  is  crowded  or  the  weather  too  warm. 

"The  worktables,  which  are  made  at  the  school,  accommodate  two  girls.  The 
tables  have  a  sliding  molding  board  and  two  drawers,  the  upper  one  containing  arti- 
cles needed,  such  as  measuring  cup,  spoons,  knife  and  fork,  eag  beater,  etc ;  the 
lower  one  being  for  aprons,  cufi,  cap,  and  towels.  Each  class  oTten  girls  is  divided 
into  housekeepers  and  class  workers,  taking  two  in  rotation  for  housekeepers,  who 
come  in  the  morning  when  the  work  bell  rings  at  7.30,  build  the  fire,  fill  reservoirs, 
teakettle,  get  supplies,  put  the  kitchen  in  order,  and  clean  the  floor  before  the  class 
comes  in  at  the  regular  school  hour. 

*  *  The  first  thing  for  the  class  to  do  is  to  put  on  the  uniform.  When  the  roll  is  called 
each  girl  takes  her  place  at  the  table,  opens  the  drawer  and  observes  if  the  supply  of 
articles  to  work  with  is  complete.  In  reply  to  her  name  she  answers  *  Right,*  if 
everything  is  in  place.  If  not,  she  mentions  what  is  lacking  and  gets  it.  The  work 
for  the  morning  is  then  assigned. 

**  As  Government  rations  are  somewhat  limited  in  variety,  the  following  is  a  very 
common  combination  of  dishes:  We  will  have,  for  instance,  roast  beef  with  brown 
sauce  and  bread  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  com  bread,  rice  pudding 
without  eggs.  General  rules  for  preparing  meats  and  vegetables  have  previously 
been  given  and  the  girls  have  them  in  their  notebooks.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
meat,  dressing,  and  brown  sauce  is  given  to  two  girls,  they  being  responsible  for 
the  cooking  and  getting  ready  of  these  dishes  to  serve,  two  other  girls  having  cbaige 
of  the  potatoes,  beets,  and  set  bread  sponge.  Two  more  make  com  bread,  nee  piw- 
ding,  and  sauce.  The  other  two  assist  about  the  milk,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  and 
any  extra  work  that  may  come  up,  the  housekeepers  meanwhile  putting  the  dinii^ 
room  in  order,  keeping  up  fires,  and  having  a  general  oversight,  that  the  dinner  is 
ready  on  time.  Any  spare  time  may  be  improved  by  the  girls  obeenanff  what  others 
are  doing  and  getting  tlieir  tables  in  order,  to  be  excused  at  11.30,  the  housekeepers 
only  staying  for  dinner. 

"  Now  they  are  to  take  up  the  dinner  and  get  ready  to  8er\^e  it  at  12  o'clock. 

"The  morning  housekeeiwrs  must  be  ready  for  school  at  1.15.  The  afternoon 
housekeepers  come  directly  after  dinner,  do  up  the  work,  and  get  the  room  in  order 
for  the  afternoon  class  that  conies  in  at  2.30.  The  work  is  assigned  as  in  the  morning. 
Supper  is  prepared,  when  lx)th  classes  occupy  the  tables,  any  vacant  seats  bein^  filled 
by  invited  guests.  The  morning  housekeepers  wash  the  evening  dishes.  This  com- 
pletes a  full  day's  work.  The  assurance  of  practical  lessons  learned  that  will  be  of 
mcalculable  value  in  after  years,  "and  expressions  of  delight  from  the  girls,  go  far 
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t>oward  making  hard  work  easy.    As  one  of  the  girls  expressed  it,  ^  I  believe  this 
department  gives  more  pleasure  to  more  pupils  than  any  other  department  in  school.' " 

Tbpic. — "The  effects  of  education  upon  the  Indian,  and  should  the  Indian  child  be 
iDrought  into  the  kindergarten?  " 

J^Iary  F.  Ledyard,  supervisor  of  kindergarten,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  read  the  follow- 
ing ^per: 

"That  the  outlay  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  pays  financially  is  shown  by  the 
£act  that  61  out  of  71  militair  posts  have  been  abandoned.  In  Dakota  it  costs  us  now 
"Iwit  $7  a  year  to  take  care  of  tne  Indian  on  whom,  when  uncivilized,  we  expended 
9120. 

"  This  fact  answers  all  cavils.  There  is  not  too  much,  but  too  Uttle,  education.  We 
take  a  child  from  the  reservation,  place  him  in  the  kindergarten  of  one  of  the  great 
Industrial  schools,  and  after  a  fewer  years  than  is  nven  the  white  child  we  send  him 
l>ack,  and,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  we  are  told  that  "wherever  on  reservations 
there  has  been  marked  progress  in  civilization  it  is  traceable  largely  to  returned  stu- 
dents' influence." 

"  The  Indian  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  education  thus  far  afforded  him.  If  this 
"were  not  the  case,  do  you  suppose  that  the  Grovemment  appropriation  would  have 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $2,631,000  in  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

^  *  The  Indian  is  a  creature  of  impulse  and  ai>petite.  If  we  change  his  surroundings 
and  increase  his  temptations  without  giving  mm  the  restraining  influence  of  aChris- 
tion  education,  we  fail  to  bring  him  into  the  higher  realms  of  life,  and  he  goes  to 
destruction.  Forty  thousand  Indian  children  appeal  to  us,  and  all  that  justice  would 
VLTse  is  reenf orced  by  protective  prudence. 

*  *  To  an  inquiry,  if  Indian  parents  are  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
Mrs.  Ament,  of  Greenville,  answers,  that,  *like  white  people,  they  differ  in  this 
respect.' 

"  In  r^ard  to  kindergartens,  if  statistics  prove  that  in  great  cities  jails  and  reform- 
atories decrease  in  proportion  as  kindeigartens  increase,  why  are  they  not  an  impor- 
tant feictor  in  Indian  education  ?  The  hope  of  any  people  lies  in  its  children,  and 
the  hand  that  reaches  out  to  uplift  the  child  is  the  hand  that  saves.  Said  a  noted 
educator :  *  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  any  child  could  have  but 
one,  the  kindergarten  or  the  high  school,  he  should  have  the  kindergarten.'  The 
child  should  be  given  all  possible  instruction  while  at  an  age  to  easily  receive  impres- 
sions, and  for  that  reason  its  education  should  commence  in  the  kindergarten. 

Tome,  — *  *  Language. ' ' 

J.  B.  Brown,  principal  teacher  at  Haskell,  said: 

"  Language  and  literature  should  be  one;  our  language  should  be  so  pure,  so  strong 
as  to  be  literature  to  others. 

"The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  read,  then  to  make  literature.  The  object  of 
language  study  is  to  be  able  to  convey  thought  to  and  from  ourselves.  It  helps  the 
student  to  see  the  weak  points  in  his  understEmding  as  well  as  in  his  language,  and  it 
shows  him  how  to  classify  ideas. 

"  Not  only  must  his  stock  of  ideas  be  increased,  but  they  must  be  developed  with 
language. 

"We  base  language  work  on  nature  study  and  biography,  and  we  also  use  the 
pupil's  industrial  experiences. 

"  Primary  pupils  write  of  wh^t  they  see,  hear,  and  read.  From  the  second  to  the 
fourth  grade,  inclusive,  the  teacher's  library  is  adapted  to  the  grade  she  teaches,  and 
her  pupils  develop  a  line  of  good  literature.  They  converse  about  what  they  have 
read,  besides  loving  the  great  characters  of  whom  the  books  treat.  From  the  fifth 
grade  upward  pupils  draw  from  the  general  library. 

"Geographical  and  historical  stones  pass  into  composition  work,  and  when  the 
home  letter  is  written  the  pupil  sees  th6  necessity  for  language. 

"  Word  analysis  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  year,  and  those  in  the  normal  course 
give  a  half  year  to  rhetoric  and  have  a  year  of  regular  work  in  literature,  the  classics 
being  then  taken  up. 

"We  advise  the  positive  rather  than  the  n^ative  method  of  criticism,  calling 
attention  to  the  gooa,  why  good,  etc. 

"  In  teaching  our  help  should  be  in  the  way  of  directing  the  efforts  of  students, 
instead  of  substituting  our  own  efforts  for  theirs." 

Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  place  of  the 
Indian  in  history",  and  said: 

"The  Indians  as  we  know  them  now  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  We  to  whose 
hands  are  intrusted  the  work  of  jumping  a  race  over  the  intermediate  steps  from 
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savagery  to  the  civilization  of  the  Aiiglo-Saxon  should  be  patient  under  its  difficul- 
ties, not  scorning  the  old  customs  while  we  strive  to  institute  better  ones.  IVe  must 
remember  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gren tiles:  *  The  times  of  that  ignorance 
God  winked  &V  ** 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SECTION. 

An  interesting  meeting  was  held  by  this  section,  and  problems  arising  in  indus- 
trial and  manual  features  of  the  school  service  were  discussed.  The  unamin<.»us 
opinion  was  that  industrial  training  should  be  introduced  and  maintained  in  all  non- 
reservation  schools. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  sloid  by  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  read. 
She  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  introduction  of  sloid  in  all  Indian  schools,  claiming 
that  it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  book  studies  and  be  applied  as  a  means  of 
formal  education.  Miss  Ericson  carefully  traced  the  history  of  sloid^  its  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  this  country.  She  snowed  conclusively  that  sloid  or  mftTinkl 
training  is  entirely  educational  and  is  intended  for  both  sexes,  as  it  assists  in  giving 
them  the  highest  moral  culture. 

She  says:  "The  aim  of  sloid  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  pupil,  by 
manual  exercises  giving  him  the  general  training  which  will  mentally  and  pnysically 
fit  him  for  any  subsequent  training." 

Mr.  C.  A.  dhurchill  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Use  and  Care 
of  Tools."     He  said: 

'^  In  all  well-regulated  shops  where  pupils  are  learning  trades,  the  starting  fK>int  is 
to  teach  the  proper  names  of  the  various  tools,  and  the  different  uses  and  kinds  of 
work  for  which  they  are  intended." 

Mr.  Churchill  showed  the  importance  of  forming  habits  of  carefulness  in  the  minds 
pf  the  children,  and  stated  that  good  management,  with  the  knowledge  of  taking  cane 
of  what  we  have,  is  the  principfl  way  to  succeed.  "  It  is  not  what  a  man  earns,  but 
what  he  saves  that  puts  him  in  comfortable  circumstances." 

In  discussing  the  **  Importance  of  educational  manual  training,"  Mr.  Abner  S. 
Curtis,  of  Carson,  Nev.,  stated  that  manual  training  is  very  helpful  in  developing 
individuality  in  the  child,  and  this  helps  greatly  in  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  rela- 
tions.    He  also  laid  stress  upon  its  educational  value. 

William  J.  Oliver,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Nex.,  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
"Aims  and  Results  of  Manual  Training."  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  manual  training 
in  Indian  schools,  laying  much  stress  on  its  educational  value  as  a  branch  of  the 
school  course. 

He  said,  in  part,  that  the  prime  object  of  manual  training,  especially  in  this 
country,  is  to  aid  in  mental  development,  and  showed  that  such  training  prepared 
the  child  for  active  everyday  work  in  after  life,  making  him  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  a  good  citizen.  He  related  from  personal  experience  that  children  and 
their  parents  are  very  much  interested  in  the  work  done,  and  that  the  children  are 
more  anxious  to  remain  in  school. 

The  second  subject  presented  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Oliver  was:  "What  definite 
relations  can  be  pointed  out  between  school-room  work  and  sloid  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  sloid  and  industrial  work  on  the  other?" 

Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  manual  training  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  everyday  school  work,  as  it  ser\^es  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
schoolroom  work  and  the  industrial  work  of  the  school.  It  aids  in  creatine  an 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  the  schoolroom  and  better  fits  the  child  for  any  and  all 
industrial  work. 

Sloid. 

The  following  paper  on  sloid  was  presented  by  C.  A.  Kunon,  Los  Angeles,  Ol.: 
**  The  word  sloid  denotes  a  particular  form  of  manual  training.    The  system  is  not 

a  motlem  creation,  but  an  outgrowth  from  many  indications.     Finland  beare  the 

honor  of  first  applying  sloid  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  Sweden  we  are  indebted  to 

clear  and  definite  ideas  regarding  its  educational  effects. 

**  Sloid  consists  of  drawing  and  woodwork.     The  following  synopsis  represents  the 

work: 

{Graphic  expression  ( Drawing 
an{l  <      and 

Plastic  expression.    (  Woodwork. 

"  The  woodwork  is  the  making  of  a  definite  number  of  models  calling  for  succes- 
sive introduction  of  tools,  thus  giving  graded  exercises.     The  drawing  tn\'t)lve8  both 
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freehand  and  linear  drawings,  such  as  simple  cun^es,  geometric  constructions,  prin- 
ciples of  representation,  orthographic  and  isometric  projections,  and  perspective. 

"  It  is  especially  true  of  sloid  that  there  is  an  inside  and  an  outside,  and  it  must 
fi-x^  be  treated  from  the  inside.  The  work  of  making  an  object  is  mental  and  phys- 
ical, and  the  primary  object  in  sloid  is  the  pupil.  The  mental  and  manual  effort 
sure  far  more  important  than  the  model,  and  sloid  is  introduced  for  this  twofold 
development. 

"  In  manual  training  we  have  two  movements;  one  trains  for  general  power,  the 
other  lays  stress  on  the  finish  of  the  pieces  of  work. 

"  Sloid  has  r^rd  for  the  pupil,  and  when  its  exercises  have  left  sufficient  impress 
on  the  mind  and  hand  its  work  is  done.  This  results  in  the  development  of  numer- 
ous motor  centers,  also  in  the  production  of  that  kind  of  skill  w-hich  puts  the  hand 
under  control  of  the  mind. 

**  Industrial  training  is  economic — for  the  acquirement  of  trades;  manual  training 
is  educational.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  automatic  action  and  brain  action. 
**  Sloid  aims  at  simultaneous  development  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  the  for- 
ination  of  habits  of  exactness  and  perseverance,  a  love  for  manual  work,  and  the 
a4?quirement  of  skill,  which  prepares  him  for  life's  conditions.  While  any  form  of  ' 
manual  training  may  be  educative,  sloid  yields  superior  results  on  account  of  the 
rmderlying  principles. 

**  First.  There  must  be  methodical  progress.  The  exercises  must  be  of  constantly 
increasing  difficulty  without  abrupt  transition.  In  brief,  there  must  be  organic  pro- 
^reasion. 

"  Second.  There  must  be  variety  in  the  exercises.    The  educational  value  of  an 

exercise  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  useful  impressions  it  makes  on  the  faculties. 

**  Third.  There  must  be  in  the  exercises  a  moral  and  practical  purpose  directing 

attention  to  the  useful.    The  will  can  not  be  evoked  without  a  monve,  therefore 

•  teach  nothing  that  is  useless.* 

"  Fourth.  The  exercises  must  result  in  things,  not  in  parts  of  things.  Elementary 
education  must  begin  with  the  object  and  proceed  to  principles,  the  concrete  fii-st, 
then  the  abstract. 

"  Fifth.  The  work  must  permit  exactness  of  execution  without  help.  Self-support, 
onlv,  is  educative. 

''^Sixth.  It  must  call  for  many-sided  efforts,  so  that  there  will  not  be  fatigue,  also 
not  too  much  repetition,  otherwise  you  get  automatic,  not  brain,  enei^y,  whereas 
the  hand  must  be  under  constant  mental  control. 

*  *  There  are  other  things  of  no  less  importance,  namely,  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  models  and  the  educational  tact  of  the  teacher.  Dr.  Salomon  holds  that 
all  depends  on  the  educational  tact  of  the  teacher,  his  sympathy,  judgment,  and 
energy.  He  must  make  pupils  feel  that  sloid  is  real  work,  real  study.  In  an  ideal 
course  the  work  proceeds  from  the  easy  to  the  ilifficult,  and  is  adaptea  to  the  pupil's 
mental  and  physical  growth  and  the  efforts  involved. 

**Also  there  must  1^  unity  w^ith  diversity,  and  to  this  end  the  exercises  are  divided 
into  cun'ilinear  and  rectilinear.  The  one  trains  the  eye  to  the  sense  of  form  in  meas- 
urement, of  which  touch  is  the  instrument  used,  while  the  other  (rectilinear)  requires 
gauges  for  their  measurement.  The  training  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  great! >;  under- 
rated. The  eye  alone  can  not  convey  accurate  impressions;  touch  must  convince  the 
eye;  we  never  see  a  thing  as  it  is,  but  as  it  appears.  This  aigimient  is  reenforced  by 
tne  instance  of  Helen  Keller,  who  through  the  sense  of  touch  has  acquired  a  higher 
education  than  normal  children  in  general.  In  making  a  freehand  curve  the  eye 
guides  the  hand  and  the  hand  convinces  the  eye,  and  there  is  created  a  judgment 
of  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical.  Therefore  every  training  limited  to  rectilinear 
models  gives  a  defective  training  of  eye  and  hand. 

* 'Another  guiding  principle  in  sloid  is  to  use  the  smallest  piece  of  material  and  the 
smallest  niunber  of  tools  involving  the  greatest  number  of  exercises. 

'*  Drawing  and  sloid  go  hand  in  hand.  At  first  the  child  makes  a  copy  of  a  ready- 
made  blue  print,  using  the  model  in  connection  so  as  to  understand  his  copying,  and 
later  the  child  draws  from  the  mo<lel  alone.  The  first  stage  is  when  drawings  are  of 
one  view  only  and  are  made  from  dictation.  The  second  is  where  the  pupil  transfers 
all  parts  of  the  model  to  his  paper. 

"The  most  important  factor  is  the  teacher.  The  necessary  qualities  are  those  of  a 
good  teacher  and  a  good  foreman.  Dr.  Salomon  says:  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
woid  is  to  be  a  means  of  education,  the  teacher  must  be  an  educator.* 

"Again,  sloid  instruction  should  aim  at  a  harmonious  development  of  the  pupil's 
body.  Dr.  Salomon  says:  *  It  is  important  that  both  sides  of  the  body  be  developed. 
Children  should  be  able  to  use  the  saw  and  the  plane  as  well  with  the  left  hand  as 
with  the  right.  This  rule  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  knife  or  instruments  used 
by  the  hand  rather  than  the  arm.'  " 


PHYSICIANS'  CONFERENCE. 


The  physicians'  section  of  the  institute  was  very  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
discussions  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  physicians  are  deeply  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation and  civilization  of  the  Indian;  that  saiiitary  education  is  being  carried  into  the 
^  Indian  homes,  and  that  by  his  influence  obstinate  parents  give  up  their  children  to 
the  schools.  The  physician  not  only  \TJsit8  the  wigwams  to  give  attention  to  their 
sick,  but  he  sits  in  their  council  chambers,  and  his  opinions  are  respected. 

Topic. — "The  relation  the  physicians'  work  bears  to  the  civilization  and  education 
of  the  Indian." 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Merritt,  of  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  said  that  our  great  foreign  missionArv 
societies,  after  years  of  trial  and  experiment,  have  at  last  decided  that  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  secure  a  foothold  for  their  cause  is  through  the  trained  medical 
worker.  To  heal  a  man  of  his  disease  is  to  win  his  confidence.  Faith  once  aroused, 
the  way  is  open  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  The  mission  of  the  phyeiciui 
is  not  alone  to  heal,  but  also  to  teach  the  Indian  to  live  properly  and  impress  him 
with  the  penalty  of  feulty  living. 

Topic. — *  'The  sanitary  condition  of  Indian  homes  and  the  possibility  of  improvement 
thereon." 

It  was  set  forth  by  the  physicians  that  the  imjjortance  of  this  subject  was  apparent 
When  the  Indian  led  a  nomadic  life  he  was  imbued  with  the  superstitions  and 
habits  fastened  upon  him  by  inheritance,  which,  unknown  to  him,  possessed  a  hygienic 
blessing.  When  a  member  of  the  family  died  the  temporary,  wickyup,  togetlier  with 
the  clothing  and  most  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  was  burned'.  Thus  contagion 
was  prevented.  The  new  civilization  has  imdermined  superstition  and  weakened 
habit,  but  has  failed  to  carry  with  it  the  hygienic  knowledge  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. The  process  of  transition  from  barbarity  to  civilization  has  been  too  rapid. 
Those  affected  by  it  should  gradually  be  molded  to  the  new  environments.  Here 
is  a  potent  field  for  the  conscientious  physician. 

Topic. — **  Instruction  in  first  aids  to  Indians." 

Dr.  M.  C.  Terry,  of  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  stated  that  it  was  important  that  "first 
aid  "  instruction  should  be  ^ven  to  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
live  miles  from  the  physician,  and  they  should  know  what  to  do  until  tne  doctor 
arrives.  Nothing  should  be  used  that  can  not  be  found  anywhere.  For  bandages 
and  compressors  use  handkerchiefs;  for  slings  in  broken  arms  and  collar  bones, 
handkerchiefs  or  the  coat  skirt;  for  splints,  fence  boards  or  limbs  of  trees.  The 
doctor  stated  that  "the  fate  of  the  woimded  rests  w-ith  the  one  who  applies  the 
first  dressing." 

Topic. — "Typhoid  fever  and  its  treatment  in  industrial  schools." 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  developing  and  propagation 
of  typhoid  fever  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  the  employment  of  the 
proper  sanitary  measures,  it  behooves  every  conscientious  physician  to  spare  no 
pains  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  sometimes  very  fatal  disease.  He  should 
see  that  the  water  supply  is  not  contaminated;  that  the  school  plants  are  supplied 
with  a  system  of  sewerage  suflicient  for  the  thorough  flushing  of  the  sewers  at  regu- 
lar and  frequent  intervals,  and  that  such  other  judicious  prophylactic  measures  are 
employed  as  will  prevent  the  breeding  of  typhoid  germs. 

Topic. — "Indian  superstition  in  the  practice  of  modem  medicine." 
Dr.  T.  M.  Bridger,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  stated  that  of  the  deaths  from  those  dis- 
eases, the  termination  of  which  is  ordinarily  recovery,  fully  one-fourth  are  due  to  the 
practices  engendered  and  kept  alive  by  Indian  superstition.    Another  result  of  this 
28 
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superstition,  indirectly  affecting  our  work,  \b  its  influence  upon  the  children  turned 
ont  of  our  schools.  Tney  are  taught  and  adopt  civilized  metnods,  but  as  soon  as  they 
return  to  their  homes  every  act  of  barbaric  superstition  is  brought  to  bear  to  turn 
tliem  from  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  for  a  laige  per  cent  of 
partial  failures  in  this  particular.  So  when  we  combat  superstition  in  any  form  it 
nelps  the  school  children,  who,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  minority,  merit  and  need 
our  most  sincere  effort  in  their  behalf. 

Jbpic — **  Modem  surgery  among  the  Indians.** 

rhr.  L.  F.  Michael,  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  said:  If  we  are  not  well  provided 
-with  quarters  and  appliances  suitable  for  successful  execution  of  operations  tnat  carry 
i^th  them  septic  danger  we  should  provide  a  place  ourselves.  Whitewash  and  clean 
up  some  unused  room.  A  tent  can  be  providea  at  small  cost,  which  will  afford  plenty 
of  light  and  can  be  kept  clean  and  sweet.  In  cold  climates  a  double  tent  can  be 
used,  with  a  circulation  around  the  inside  compartment.  As  to  appliances,  "  wher-  ■ 
ever  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  No  other  means  affords  the  agency  physician 
such  opportunities  to  place  himself  securely  in  the  confidence  of  the  red  man  as  the  « 
judicious  practice  of  modem  surgery.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  agency  so  jjotent 
ui  carrying  the  new  civihzation  richt  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  aborigines 
as  a  permanent  factor  as  the  woi^  of  the  conscientious  successful  physician  and 
suiigeon. 

Ibpic, — "  Tubercular  disease  among  the  Indians.'* 

Dr.Felix  8.  Martin,  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz. ,  stated  that  the  hereditary  taint, 
assisted  by  improper  nourishment  and  insanitary  conditions,  causes  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  consumption  among  the  Indians.  They  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
ventilation.  He  believed  that  with  proper  sanitary  precautions,  proper  food  properly 
prepared,  proper  bathing,  proper  exercise,  proper  ventilation,  and  proper  attention 
from  matrons  and  other  employees  Indian  children  should  and  would  do  better  in 
school  than  they  do  in  the  camp.  The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  camp 
Indians  could  be  decreased  by  having  competent  field  matrons  and  nurses  appointed 
to  teach  the  Indians  sanitation,  how  to  prepare  food  for  the  sick,  how  to  administer 
medicine,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how  to  live. 

Topic.^**  The  medicine  man.** 

Dr.  T.  M.  Bridger,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  said  that  one  fruitful  method  of  combating 
the  influence  of  the  medicine  man  is  to  steal  his  ammunition,  adopt  his  tactics, 
become  the  "  friend  of  the  family,**  gain  his  confidence^  be  successful  in  one  instance, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  magic  of  the  physician  will  take  the  place  of  that 
*' medicine  man.**  It  is  almost  a  tmism,  "Once  gain  the  confidence  of  an  Indian 
and  you  will  scarcely  lose  it.** 

Tbpir.— "Infection.** 

Dr.  Mary  H.  McKee,  of  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  Indian  as  to  the  simplest  hygienic  laws,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is  bom 
with  a  predisposition  to  cusease,  makes  him  exceedingly  susceptible  to  infection. 
Heroic  measures,  should  be  adopted  to  combat  contagion,  and  full  discretionary 

Sowers  should  be  given  the  physician  to  employ  any  and  every  method  to  abort  the 
evelopment  of  malicious  conta^on  as  a  public  necessity.    The  greatest  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  physician  in  directing  his  best  eneigies  to  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Tbpic. — "The  United  States  Indian  physician;  his  ways  and  means.** 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  stated  tnat  the  ways  of  the  United 
States  Indian  physician  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  honored  profession  anywhere; 
that  he  is  "up*  in  medical  jurisprudence;  that  he  is  a  student  of  sociology  or  any 
other  science  that  widens  the  horizon  or  aids  him  in  his  profession.  The  doctor 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  means  were  not  adequate  to  accomplish  the  expected 
results. 

Topic. — "  Food  hygiene :  Its  relation  to  the  health  of  Indian  children.** 
Dr.  Claude  H.  Kinnier,  of  Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  said  :  The  school  age,  from 
4  or  5  to  18,  includes  the  time  when  the  nund  and  body  are  undergoing  development, 
and  when  their  growth  is  almost  completed.  During  this  time  tne  growth  is  some- 
times rapid,  and  often  the  functions  of  absorption  and  assimilation  are  overtaxed  to 
supply  the  necessary  pabulum  for  the  various  increasing  organs  of  the  body.  Food 
must  DC  supplied  in  ample  quantity  and  of  the  proper  cnaracter  to  build  new  tissues 
and  to  furnish  eneigy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular  action.  Therefore  too  much 
care  can  not  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  the  riffht  quantity  and  qualitv  of  food  to 
maintain  the  proper  standard  of  growth  and  development  of  the  body.    The  lack  of 
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such  care  often  lays  the  foundation  for  future  disease,  or  results  in  a  constitution  with 
diminished  resistent  power  to  cope  with  the  duties  and  emei^gencies  of  life. 

Tbpic. — Bacteria  culture  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

After  giving  some  practical  lessons  and  exemplifications  in  bacteria  culture,  Mre. 
Johnson  G.  McGahey,  M.  D.,  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  said:  **  Buy  your- 
self a  microscope.  The  possession  of  such  an  instrument  will  add  greatly  to  your 
usefulness.  You  will  then  by  careful  study  be  able  to  diagnose  diseases  that,  without 
such  an  auxiliarjr,  baffle  the  most  expert  When  the  diagnosis  is  once  established, 
the  most  perplexing  part  of  the  work  is  well  done.  If  you  will  exert  yourself  in  this 
direction  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  pains  and  labor.'* 

Topic, — "Scrofula:  Its  treatment** 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  in  all  well-developed  cases  in  the  adult 
the  disease  can  hardly  be  eradicated  by  medication,  but  that  the  field  is  more  prom- 
ising among  the  children  and  youths.  Much  can  be  done  to  modify  the  ravages  oi 
scrofula  by  cleanliness,  food,  disinfectants,  and  other  sanitary  measures.  The  phy- 
sician should  see  to  it  that  food,  sanitation,  and  other  prophylaxis  should  be  obeerved 
in  order  that  no  exciting  cause  should  bring  to  the  surface  evidences  of  this  deterior- 
ating malady. 

Topic. — "  Professional  conduct  in  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Indians." 
It  was  stated  by  the  physicians  that  nothing  but  the  highest  standard  of  profes- 
sional conduct  should  be  tolerated  by  the  department.    This  is  the  only  road  to  suc- 
cess and  a  protection  to  the  conscientious,  earnest,  capable  physician. 

Topic. — **The  alkaloids  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  among  the  Indians." 
The  classes  of  food  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  give  them  in  tissue  elements  a 
preponderance  of  the  acids  over  the  alkalies.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  that  equi- 
librium between  these  primary  elements  in  the  Indian  tissue  that  give  a  normal  func- 
tion to  the  vital  oigans.  Every  observine  physician  has  discovered  the  poverty  of 
the  soft  tissue  in  the  salt  of  soda  and  the  bony  tissue  in  the  salt  of  lime,  it  is  very 
apimrent,  therefore,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  restore  this  equilibrium. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  alkaloids. 

Topic. ^The  value  of  military  drill  and  discipline  in  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren from  a  medical  standpoint.  \ 

Dr.  Johnson  G.  McGahev,  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  said  that  in  times 
past,  when  game  was  abundant  and  the  aix)riginal  mhabitant  of  this  country  roamed 
at  will  in  search  of  his  food,  he  found  also  the  rude  health  of  the  game  he  pursued; 
but  the  Indian  of  to-day  is  cut  off  from  his  former  nomadic  existence;  his  vitality  is 
impaired.  The  Doctor  believed  that  a  judicious  use  of  military  drill,  coupled  with 
improved  dietettic  conditions,  would  do  more  to  eradicate  tuberculous  diseases  amoi^ 
the  Indians  than  all  the  drugs  in  materia  medica.  Systematic  drill  will  have  great 
value  in  preventing  the  many  digestive  disturbances  of  the  Indian.  The  discipline 
will  also  teach  him  self-control,  so  that  in  the  future  he  may  be  able  to  do  not  what 
he  likes,  but,  rather,  willing  to  do  what  he  ought.  Girls  should  also  receive  some 
military  drill.  The  day  has  come  for  the  athletic  white  girl,  and  her  Indian  sister 
has  the  same  need  for  pnysical  development  in  accordance  with  hygienic  laws.  The 
question  of  the  physical  development  of  the  Indian  child  touches  the  future  of  the 
race. 

Topic. — Our  medical  service. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley,  of  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  medicines  come 
to  the  physicians  pure  and  fresh  from  the  leading  drug  houses  of  the  country,  bat 
usually  they  are  lacking  in  quantity. 

The  Doctor  expressea  the  desire  that  larger  drug  shops  and  offices  would  be  fur- 
nished the  agency  physician,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  erecting  suitable  hospitals  at 
the  agencies  where  needed. 

The  Indians  of  many  reservations  live  in  tepees.  These  tents  consists  of  but  one 
room,  crowded  to  many  times  its  capacity  by  a  people  who  have  no  regard  for  clean- 
liness, and  who  can  not,  in  this  state,  be  taught  to  observe  the  laws  of  sanitation  and 
health.  If  a  member  of  an  Indian  family  is  taken  sick,  he  must  be  treated  in  his 
tepee.  In  order  to  effect  a  cure  of  some  of  the  ailments  the  strictest  sanitary  regu- 
lations are  required,  and  this  can  not  be  had  in  their  homes,  be  they  tepees  or  wood 
huts.  The  necessity  for  hospitals  is  therefore  apparent  and,  if  erected,  it  would 
not  take  long  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  Inoian  ana  forever  check  the  opera- 
tion of  the  native  **  medicine  man." 
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^Tbpic, — Operative  obstetrics  as  a  potent  factor  in  developing  the  hygienic  perception 
suxLong  Indian  women. 

I>r.  John  C.  King,  of  Banning,  Cal.,  said:  "  I  find  from  experience  that  operative 
ol>stetrics  is  a  potent  factor  in  developing  the  hygienic  perception  among  Indian 
-women.  Whoever  can  conduct  them  safely  through  obstetrical  experiences  will  gain 
their  confidence.  It  is  the  women  we  must  reach.  They  control  the  home  life  among 
tlie  tribes  no  less  than  do  their  sisters  in  the  city.  They  are  less  civilized  than  the 
xnen,  because  less  in  contact  with  civilizing  influences.  They  naturally  cling  to  old 
olostetric  usa^  more  tenaciously  than  to  other  ancient  customs  because  they  have 
no  opportumty  to  observe  the  method  in  use  among  white  women." 

jTopie. — ^The  lo^cal  reasons  for  establishing  **The  medical  department  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Service.'* 

ll>r.  J.  G.  Bullock,  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  stated  that  Indian  agents  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  sanitarians,  not  having  made  hygienic  methods  a  study.  They  are 
not  competent  to  direct  the  physician  in  the  proper  channels  necessary  to  combat  the 
ravages  of  any  epidemic  disease.  The  physician's  medicines  and  appliances  should 
be  selected  by  competent  hands.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  would 
be  i)otential  m  casting  out  the  medical  drones  from  the  service  and  awarding  credit  to 
vrliom  credit  is  due. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING. 

Medical  Nubsing  and  thb  Cars  of  Medical  Cases. 
Mrs.  P.  C.  H.  Pahl. 

The  diseases  liable  to  occur  are  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  pneumonia,  fuid  the 
eruptive  fevers. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  intestinal  disease  produced  by  a  specific  germ  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  producing  ulceration.  It  is  an  acute  infectious  oisease^  principally  contagious 
througn  the  excretions. 

A  typhoid  patient  feels  eeneral  indisposition  for  ten  days  or  more;  often  has  nose- 
bleed, loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  ton^e. 

The  first  week  is  the  period  of  invasion.  The  second  week  is  the  period  of  tissue 
changes.    The  third  week  resolution  b^ins  if  no  complications  arise. 

First  week  is  period  of  glandular  enla^ment;  temperature  rises  to  101®  or  102®  in 
the  evening,  ana  at  8  p.  m.  it  is  usually  at  its  height,  remaining  that  till  midnight, 
when  it  subsides,  and  the  following  morning  it  is  usually  one  degree  in  excess  of  the 
previous  morning.  The  temperature  rises  tul  the  second  week,  when  it  reaches  its 
maximiun.  Second  week  there  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  groin,  nausea, 
and  sometimes  delirium.  The  ulcers  begin  to  slough,  though  sometimes  not  till  tiie 
third  and  fourth  week,  at  which  time  there  is  danger  of  perforation. 

During  first  and  second  weeks  pulse  and  temperature  correspond;  later  the  pulse 
gains.  By  end  of  second  week  fever  is  at  its  height,  and  toward  the  middle  oi  the 
third  week  there  is  a  remission  of  temperature. 

If  no  complications  arise,  the  usual  duration  of  the  fever  is  twenty-one  days. 

The  common  complications  are  catarrhal  pneiunonia,  heart  failure,  perforation  of 
bowels,  hemorrhages,  kidney  difficulties,  and  acute  meningitis.  I>eran^ment  of 
mind  will  sometimes  last  after  temperature  and  other  symptons  have  subsided. 

Patients  need  little  medicine,  but  much  good  nursing;  they  should  have  a  daily 
tepid  bath  (soap  and  water) ,  and  if  temperature  goes  to  103**,  should  be  bathed  to 
reduce  temperature,  as  beyond  103°  the  tissues  are  rapidly  destroyed;  for  this,  bathe 
with  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  alcohol,  very  hot  or  very  cold;  take  special 
pains  with  ankles,  wrists,  bend  of  the  knees  and  arms,  and  about  the  neci,  the 
places  where  large  arteries  come  near  the  surface;  also  up  and  down  the  spine.  Place 
the  patient  on  a  blanket  and  allow  the  moisture  to  evaporate. 

Another  way  is  to  apply  packs,  very  hot  or  very  cold,  as  follows:  Place  the  patient 
on  rubber  or  oilcloth,  then  immerse  a  sneet  in  water  and,  without  wringing,  fold  doeely 
about  the  body;  repeat  every  twenty  minutes  until  the  temperature  lowers.  If  the 
patient  is  very  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold,  begin  with  tepid  water  and  increase  or 
diminish  the  temperature. 

Allow  the  patient  to  drink  freely;  also  flush  the  bowels  with  warm  water  to  which 
boracic  acid  is  added.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdistend  the  bowels,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  is  of  the  ulcers  perforating  the  intestine,  producing  hemorrhage, 
and  even  allowing  the  poison  to  escape,  producing  death  by  peritonitis.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not  sit  up,  but  chaiige  the  position  several 
times  a  day. 

In  case  of  hemorrhage,  elevate  the  foot  of  the  bed,  place  ice  on  the  abdomen,  keep 
absolutely  quiet,  and  mve  morphine,  J  grain,  and  ergot,  1  scruple.  Hemorrhagee 
occur  most  frequently  about  the  end  of  the  third  week. 

If  perforation  occurs  there  is  no  remedy. 

Nourish  well,  as  in  no  disease  does  tissue  waste  more  quickly.  The  diet  must  be 
strictly  liquid;  milk  is  quite  sufficient;  4  to  6  pints  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

If  tfie  heart  weakens  stimulants  may  be  administered. 
32 
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For  abdominal  bloating,  hot  fomentations  should  be  faithfully  applied.  These  are 
made  by  putting  9  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  wring- 
ing out  flannel  cloths  m  this  and  applying  them  to  the  entire  abdomen,  letting  the 
cloths  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  endure.  Keep  the  water  for  repeated  applications, 
but  be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  use  of  turpentine,  as  it  has  a  most  pernicious  effect 
on  the  kidneys;  let  9  drops  be  the  limit  of  quantity  for  six  hours. 

In  a  crisis,  if  stimulants  are  ^ven,  it  must  be  with  extreme  care. 

The  excretions  should  be  disinfected  with  either  chloride  of  lime,  Platt*s  chlorides, 
a  strong  solution  of  common  copperas,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  either  burned 
or  buried  in  a  deep  vault  from  which  there  can  be  no  possible  contamination  of 
drinking  water. 

Milk  readily  gathers  up  these  disease  germs,  and  strict  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
both  as  to  receptacles  and  the  place  where  the  milk  stands. 

Have  pads  to  make  the  back  comfortable,  and  if  redness  occurs  rub  twice  daily  in 
a  saturate  solution  of  powdered  alum  in  alcohol. 

Nursing  in  malarial  fever  is  much  like  that  for  typhoid  fever.  As  chills  occur  note 
precise  time  and  anticipate  with  medicine.  Each  morning  give  an  alcohol  sweat. 
Place  a  large  dripping-pan  half  full  of  water  upon  the  rungs  of  a  chair;  beneath  It 
place  a  gill  of  alcohol  m  a  tin  cup;  wrap  the  patient  from  neck  do^vn  in  six  or  eight 
thicknesses  of  flannel  or  blanket,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  tent,  and  light  the  alcohol. 
In  eight  minutes  the  patient  will  perspire;  continue  ten  minutes,  then  extinguish  and 
put  the  patient  to  bed,  still  closely  wrapped.  When  perspiration  ceases,  rub  the 
patient,  working  under  the  blanket  to  prevent  a  chill. 

Pneumonia:  Charac^terized  by  a  chill,  high  temperature,  quick  breathing,  and  cough. 
Give  hot  drinks  and  draw  the  blood  to  the  skin;  temperature  of  room  should  be  70®^F. 
Place  hot  flaxseed  poultices  on  the  chest,  but  they  must  be  kept  hot  and  the  patient's 
clothing  kept  dry. 

Pneumonia  has  four  stages:  First,  the  period  of  invasion;  second,  period  of  red 
hepatization,  when  the  lungs  are  engorged  with  blood;  third,  period  of  gray  hepa- 
tization, as  the  exudate  becomes  consolidated;  fourth,  state  of  resolution. 

Keep  on  liquid  diet;  posture  half  recumbent. 

The 'first  expectoration  is  like  prune  juice;  second  expectoration  is  frothy,  streaked 
with  blood;  third  expectoration  is  dirty-gray,  opaque  matter. 

The  danger  of  heart  failure  is  extreme,  both  because  of  the  presence  of  toxine  and 
from  the  added  work  placed  on  the  heart  in  forcing  the  blood  through  the  congested 
lungs.  It  is  imperative  that  stimulants  be  promptly  and  judiciously  administered, 
and  the  stage  of  resolution  watched  with  extreme  vigilance. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  98°  F.  The  pulse  of  a  child  is  about  90  per 
minute;  a  12-year  old  child  breathes  18  times  per  minute. 

Diseases  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  P.  C.  Pahl. 

Croup,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  are  the  common  diseases  of  childhood. 

For  croup,  a  simple  treatment  is  to  place  hot  fomentations  about  the  throat  and 
chest,  and  proc^d  immediately  to  produce  vomiting.  One-fortieth  grain  of  apomor- 
phia  given  hypodermicallv,  or  15  drops  of  syrup  of  ipecac.  The  child  is  relieved  as 
soon  as  it  vomits,  and  it  snould  be  kept  quiet  in  a  room  not  below  70°  F. 

A  mild  expectorant  for  a  cough  is  as  follows:  Syrup  of  ipecac,  drachms  };  tincture 
of  opium,  drachms  2;  liquor  potassium  citrate  qs.  ad.  ounces  3.  Dose,  teaspoonful 
every  two  hours.  Another  is  eaual  parts  molasses  and  vinegar,  into  which  some 
butter  has  been  dropped,  and  all  boiled  fifteen  minutes.    Teaspoonful  doses. 

The  feet  and  bodies  of  children  subject  to  croup  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm. 

Enlarged  tonsils  should  be  removed. 

Measles  require  little  medicine  but  good  care  and  room  darkened,  and  absolutely 
no  drafts;  should  guard  against  cold  for  two  weeks.  Diet,  milk  or  gruel.  Care  is 
most  needed  when  recovery  bemns. 

S«arlet  fever:  Upon  chest  ana  neck  appear  small  red  dots,  which  extend  until  the 
body  is  covered  with  distinct  pimples  and  the  whole  surface  is  scarlet.  The  germs 
hold  vitality  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be  carried  in  letters  or  clothing. 

Temperature  of  the  room  65®  F.,  and  thorough  ventilation. 

Baths  or  packs  will  reduce  temperature  and  loosen  scales.  Follow  l>ath  with  olive 
oil  or  vaseline.    Bum  all  cloths  used. 

If  the  neck  is  swollen,  apply  hot  poultices. 

Give  stimulants  of  strychnia,  grains,  ^;  or  whisky,  drachms,  4;  or  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, 5  drops;  every  four  hours. 
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As  in  measles,  guard  with  extreme  care  against  cold. 

The  mouth,  throat,  and  nose  should  be  kei)t  perfectly  clean,  as  this  will  help  u. 
prevent  infection  of  the  ear  through  the  eustachian  tubes,  which  pass  from  the  mootL 

Give  liquid  diet  and  plenty  of  cold  water.    Place  chloride  of  fime  about  the  room. 

The  mildest  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  people  within  foar 
weeks  of  the  onslaught  of  the  disease. 

Surgical  Nursing  and  the  Carb  of  Surgical  Cases. 
By  Mrs.  P.  C.  Pahl. 

A  surgical  nurse  is  first  taught  how  to  wash  her  hands.  The  suracally  clean  hand 
is  quite  another  thing  from  an  ordinary  clean  hand.  To  sterilize  the  hands  they  aiv 
first  scrubbed  to  the  elbow  with  a  brush  and  soap  and  water  for  twentj^  minutes,  makiiig 
sure  no  part  is  slighted.  Then  they  are  treated  with  a  composition  of  equal  paii 
mustard  and  cornmeal,  which  is  afterwards  washed  off  with  clean  water,  nails  a^ 
cleaned,  and  the  hands  are  ready  for  the  asceptic  solutions,  which  are  in  four  baaiv. 
In  the  first  is  the  permanganate  of  potash,  in  the  second  is  a  saturate  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  in  the  third  is  bichloride,  and  the  fourth  contains  sterile  water.  In  all  of  thew 
solutions  the  hands  are  subjected  to  treatment. 

The  dressings  (cheese  cloth)  are  put  in  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  Hoda  ami 
boiled  one  and  a  half  hours,  then  boiled  the  same  length  of  time  in  clear  water,  awi 
afterwards  dried  in  an  oven  or  hot-air  compartment. 

Preparation  of  the  patient:  Begin  three  days  before  the  date  of  operation  by  pot- 
ting patient  to  bed  on  light  diet,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  operatioc 
notning  but  liquids.  Begin  also  to  prepare  alimentary  tract  by  gi\4ng  caiomel  in 
small  broken  doses,  one-fourth  grain  every  hour  until  2i  grains  have  been  given;  give 
this  at  night,  and  follow  with  a  dessert  spoonful  of  Epsom  or  Rochelle  ailts  in  the 
morning;  calomel  is  preferred  because  of  its  antiseptic  virtues.  Let  this  be  followed 
each  day  with  a  thorough  flushing  with  water  enemas  and  six  hours  previous  to  the 
operation  let  the  flushing  be  doubly  thoroujgh  by  using  lar^  quantities  of  water  until 
it  returns  clear.  This  care  is  vitally  essential  if  the  operation  be  abdominal,  as  with- 
out it  there  is  danger  of  peritonitis  and  intestinal  paralysis.  Bathe  the  patient  each 
day. 

All  hair  should  be  removed  from  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  and  the  part  thor- 
oughly washed  first  in  soap  and  water  for  twenty  minutes,  then  soap  rinsed  on,  washed 
in  bichloride  of  mercury  solution,  strength  1-1000.  Following  this,  the  surface  should 
be  washed  first  in  ether  to  cut  the  oil  of  the  skin,  and  then  m  absolute  alcohol,  and 
lastly  a  large  compress  of  several  thicknesses  of  sterilized  gauze  wrung  out  of  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercurj'  1-3000  should  be  applied  and  left  on  until  the  patient 
is  placed  on  the  table.  The  compress  is  held  on  by  covering  with  dry  gauze,  then 
oil  silk,  over  which  is  tied  a  firm  bandage. 

Dress  the  patient  in  a  clean  dress  and  surgical  stockings  which  reach  to  the  bodv. 
If  the  patient  be  a  woman,  part  her  hair  from  front  to  back  and  braid  in  two  braids. 
Always  see  that  the  bladder  is  made  empty. 

If  tne  patient's  heart  is  not  strong,  give  strychnia  grains  A  every  four  hours.  Thi? 
should  have  been  begun  with  the  other  preparations.  Do  not  permit  any  solid  food  or 
milk  within  six  hours  of  the  operation,  as  with  food  in  the  stomach  the  ether  might 
cause  them  to  vomit. 

When  the  patient  has  been  put  to  sleep,  the  field  of  operation  may  again  be  washed 
with  ether  and  then  with  alcohol.  Spread  over  the  patient  a  sterilized  sheet  with  t 
hole  in  it  just  laige  enough  to  expose  the  work,  and  all  is  ready. 

Be  careful  that  nothing  comes  m  contact  with  the  furniture  or  anything  whatever 
that  is  not  sterilized,  as  all  these  thin^  are  covered  with  bacteria.  After  a  patient 
has  been  operated  on,  the  first  thing  is  to  watch  for  a  shock.  The  symptoms  of  a 
shock  are  cold,  clanuny  hands,  rapid  pulse,  and  many  times  a  semicomatose  condi- 
tion. Place  patient  between  blankets,  put  hot  bottles  about  him,  elevate  the  foot  of 
the  bed  to  supply  blood  to  the  brain  and  to  assist  the  heart,  give  hot  coffee  four 
ounces,  and  whisky  ounces  one  per  rectum,  strychnia  grains  ^  per  hypo. 

The  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage  are  rapid  pulse,  restlessness,  dizzinete. 
pinched  expression,  and  pale  lips  and  ears.  Elevate  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  give 
ergot  drams  one,  and  a  hypodermic  of  atropia,  grains  ^;  apply  cold  to  the  approxi- 
mate surface  and  send  for  the  doctor. 

In  external  bleeding,  if  it  is  an  artery  the  blood  will  be  bright  red  and  will  come 
in  spurts,  or  if  a  vein  it  will  be  dark  red  and  flow  evenly.  First  apply  pressure,  sev- 
eral folds  of  cloth,  and  bind  tightly.  If  this  is  not  effectual,  apply  either  heat  or 
cold;  if  it  is  an  artery  where  you  can  get  at  it,  sterilize  hands  and  instruments,  and 
pick  it  up  with  forceps  and  tie  a  silk  thread  around  it  or  apply  some  astringent  such 
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as  tannic  acid,  iron  solution,  or  strong  alum  water.  If  the  artery  is  large  apply  con- 
st^riction  between  it  and  the  heart  if  possible.  If  the  loss  of  blood  hi^  been  great 
inject  into  the  rectum  with  a  fountain  syringe  from  2  to  3  pints  of  normal  salt  solu- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  the  blood  lost;  this  will  quickly  absorb.  This  normal  salt 
solution  is  made  by  putting  6  drams  of  common  table  salt  into  a  gallon  of  water  and 
sterilize  the  solution  by  boiling;  this  can  be  used  per  rectmn  as  an  intra-veinous 
timnsfusion  or  subcutaneously,  and  is  wonderful  in  its  efficiency  in  tiding  patients 
over  a  collapse  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  third  thing  to  be  watched  for  after  an  operation  is  blood  poisoning.  Its  presence 
is  indicated  by  a  rise  in  temperature;  chilly  sensations.  If  the  case  is  an  amputation, 
remove  the  dressings  and  see  that  free  drainage  is  established  by  removing  a  stitch 
A%  the  lowest  angle  and  apply  wet  dressings  wrung  out  of  a  solution  of  hot  water  1 
pint  and  boracic  acid  one-half  ounce,  or  use  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  if 
you  have  no  acid,  use  plain  sterilized  water  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  and  confine 
the  heat  with  oiled  paper  or  silk.  Keep  up  the  patients'  strength  by  as  much  lic^uid 
<iiet  as  they  can  assimilate  also  by  stimulation,  and  give  them  protoneuclean  grains, 
3  per  hjrpddermic,  every  three  hours,  and  if  tne  temperature  does  not  fall  make  the 
Application  of  the  dressmgs  of  a  more  germicidal  nature,  using  bichloride  1-2000  or  a 
mild  solution  of  creoline  or  lysol. 

If  the  work  has  been  abdominal  the  thing  to  watch  for  is  peritonitis.  When  the 
I^atient  comes  oft  the  table  you  want  to  notice  the  amount  of  depression  directly 
over  the  epigastrium,  as  the  first  symptom  of  peritonitis  is  bloating,  and  it  always 
b^ns  in  the  transverse  colon,  the  division  of  the  large  intestine  which  lies  directly 
below  the  stomach,  and  if  you  are  alert  enough  to  see  the  first  danger  signals,  start 
-At  once  to  head  off  intestinal  paralysis  with  cathartic  of  calomel  grains,  1  every 
hour  until  3  grttins  have  been  taken,  followed  by  salts,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  saturate 
solution  given  five  hours  after  the  last  dose  of  calomel  has  been  taken,  repeating  the 
salts  every  hour  until  there  is  intestinal  rumbling,  and  then  supplementing  this  with 
an  enema  of  epsom  salts,  ounces  3;  glycerine,  ounces  3,  and  boiling  water,  ounces  4. 
Introduce  this  with  the  long  tube,  and  if  you  effect  a  movement,  the  danger  of  death 
is  reduced  three-fourths. 

If  the  patient's  stomach  rejects  the  salts,  give  3  grains  more  calomel  instead.  Few 
realize  how  many  lives  go  out  because  the  danger  signals  are  not  recognized. 

Concerning  diet,  the  patient  usually  feels  thirst  and  is  apt  to  be  nauseated  so  that 
fluids  can  not  be  allowed;  when  nausea  subsides,  b^in  in  teaspoonful  doses  of  hot 
water  and  increase  the  quantity  as  the  stomach  can  tolerate  it;  lor  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  hot  water  only  should  be  taken;  the  second  twenty-four  hours  a  little  liq- 
uid diet  beginning  with  a  half  ounce  at  a  time,  gradually  increasing  quantity,  but 
absolutely  no  solids  until  the  waste  in  the  alimentary  canal  has  passed  off,  which 
should  be  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours;  then  soliJls  may  be  given :  B^in  with 
milk,  a  poached  egg,  a  bit  of  toast,  and  the  diet  increased  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  one  in  charge. 

The  most  common  emergencies  are  wounds  and  fractures. 

A  punctured  wound  is  nSuie  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

A  contused  wound  is  when  the  surrounding  tissue  is  bruised. 

A  lacerated  wound  is  when  the  surrounding  tissue  is  torn. 

An  incised  wound  is  when  there  is  a  clean  cut. 

The  treatment  of  a  punctured  wound,  which  also  applies  to  gunshot  wounds,  if  they 
are  in  the  flesh,  and  do  not  interfere  with  a  vital  oiigah,  is  to  make  the  surroimdin^ 
tissue  clean  and  do  not  probe  the  wound,  but  seal  it  air-tight  with  a  piece  of  sterilized 
cotton  pasted  down  with  collodion.  A  bullet  is  often  so  hot  that  it  sterilizes  the 
tract  through  which  it  passes. 

For  contused  wounds,  clean  thoroughly  and  apply  either  amicahamamelis,  or  a 
wet  dressing,  until  the  discoloration  and  swelling  have  subsided,  and  then  sprinkle 
it  with  boracic  acid  powder  and  dress  dry. 

A  lacerated  woimd  is  treated  much  tne  same  way;  remove  any  foreign  matter, 
bring  together  the  edges  so  there  is  no  raw  surface. 

mth  an  incised  wound,  bring  the  edges  into  apposition  and  hold  them  with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  or  stitches;  should  a  wound  be  infected,  cleanse  twice  daily  with 
sterile  water  and  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  keep  the  dressings  dry  and  absolutely 
clean.    Remember  that  nothing  is  clean  which  can  be  made  cleaner. 

Fractures :  Symptoms  of  fracture  are  deformity,  a  grating  sound  if  the  ends  of 
the  bone  rub  against  each  other,  discoloration,  and  pain. 

The  most  common  kinds  are  the  incomplete,  peculiar  to  childhood,  when  the  soft 
bones  bend  rather  than  break,  and  the  simple  when  there  is  an  uncomnlicated 
break,  and  compound  when  there  is  an  open  wound  leading  to  the  point  of  fracture. 

Treatment  for  a  simple  fracture  is  to  bring  the  ends  of  bone  into  apposition,  the 
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injured  part  assuming  its  natural  contour,  supporting  it  so  there  is  no  motiodi,  and 
if  there  is  swelling  apply  wet  dressings  till  it  subsides,  so  that  the  bonee  can  be 
placed  in  the  position  where  they  may  oe  securely  held. 

If  the  fracture  is  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  a  good  dressing  is  made  by  folding  a 
blanket  or  shawl  the  length  of  the  injured  meml^r  and  placing  it  under  the  limb  «) 
that  the  center  of  the  blanket  comes  parallel  with  the  bone,  roll  into  each  cater 
edge  of  the  blanket  a  broomstick  or  other  stiff  piece  of  wood,  roll  these  up  in  the 
cloth  till  they  lie  closely  and  firmly  beside  the  limb  on  each  side,  then  throw  at 
interval  of  12  inches  a  strip  of  bandage  around  outside  of  the  encasing  blanket  and 
draw  up  these  bandages  till  the  splint  produces  even  pressure  and  gives  the  reouinte 
support  This  can  remain  until  the  services  of  a  physician  can  be  procured.  When 
the  swelling  has  fully  subsided  the  permanent  dressing,  which  should  be  plaster 
cast,  can  be  applied.  If  the  fracture  be  compounded,  an  opening  should  be  left  in  the 
cast  through  which  to  dress  the  wound,  and  for  fracture  of  the  femur,  a  Buck's 
extension  or  weight  to  keep  the  muscles  extended  is  also  applied. 

For  fractured  collar  bone  force  the  shoulder  upward,  outward,  and  backward,  and 
place  the  finger  tips  upon  the  curve  of  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  then  apply  a  Val- 
peau  bandage,  which  will  hold  the  arm  motionless. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense;  Diseases  and  Care. 
Mrs.  P.  c.  Pahl. 

With  the  eye  the  most  common  disease  is  inflammation  of  the  conjimetiva.  The 
cause  may  be  cold,  foreign  body,  or  specific  germ. 

When  the  membrane  (conjunctiva)  becomes  inflamed  it  no  longer  performs  it? 
duty  of  lubricating  the  ball  and  the  eye  becomes  dry.  To  relieve  this  an  oily  or 
mucilaginous  fluia,  as  a  solution  of  gum  acacia,  may  be  used,  and  for  congested  con- 
dition use  fluid  hydrastis.    A  cold  compress  will  assist.    Keep  room  darkened. 

If  inflanimation  is  due  to  a  micro-organism  the  eye  mav  oe  cleansed  every  ten 
minutes  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  a  cold  compress  applied,  and 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  treated  with  1  drop  of  a  solution  of  atropia,  2 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  pure  castor  oil  2  drops. 

The  attendant  should  be  careful  of  her  own  eyes,  as  mucous  membrane  is  easily 
infected  with  specific  germs.    Carefully  wash  hands  after  treating  the  eye. 

Foreign  body  in  the  eye:  If  the  eye  is  very  sensitive,  apply  one  drop  oi  a  4  per  cent 
solution  of  cocaine  before  attempting  to  remove  the  substance.  Then  place  a  small, 
round  stick  on  the  lid  and  turn  the  lid  up  over  it^  thus  getting  room  to  worit.  Then 
remove  the  object.  If  it  should  be  a  particle  of  lime,  the  intensitjr  of  the  alkali  most 
be  neutralized  by  washing  the  eye  witn  a  weak  solution  of  some  acid  (as  buttermilk), 
then  the  eye  may  be  treated  as  m  acute  conjunctivitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  cornea  is  a  disease  indicated  by  cloudiness  and  blood  veeeeh 
on  the  surface.  The  inflammation  causes  infiltration  of  the  cells.  If  this  abeorbf 
the  trouble  will  be  obviated,  but  if  it  does  not  absorb  it  makes  its  way  to  the  sor&ce 
and  produces  a  corneal  ulcer. 

In  milder  forms  put  hot  boracic  compress  on  the  eye  and  keep  perfectly  dean. 
If  an  ulcer  forms  this  should  be  touched  daily  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  using  a  pointed  camePs  hair  brush,  and  take  extreme  care  that  the  caustic 
does  not  touch  the  surrounding  surface,  but  is  applied  only  to  the  very  center  of  the 
ulcer. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  all  inflammations  of  the  eye. 

Cataract:  For  this  there  is  no  remedy  except  the  removal  of  the  lens,  when  it 
becomes  thick  enough  to  allow  its  being  done. 

Diseases  of  the  lids,  as  granulated  lids,  is  chronic  conjunctivitis;  the  granulation 
may  be  treated  with  a  caustic  followed  by  a  lubricant. 

Blepharitis,  a  thickened  red  border  of  the  lids;  treatment,  cold  cream,  vaseline 
mixed  with  mild  oxide  of  zinc;  wash  away  in  the  morning. 

Tonsillitis:  Disease  of  the  throat  brought  on  by  cold  or  bad  hygienic  condition. 
Symptoms,  chilliness,  pain  in  back,  tonsils  inflamed. 

It  IS  sometimes  difiScult  to  distinguish  follicular  tonsillitis  from  diphtheria,  but  in 
this  form  of  tonsillitis  the  yellowisn-^ray  masses  separated  by  the  reddish  tonsillar 
tissues,  are  very  characteristic,  while  in  diphtheria  tne  membrane  is  ashy  gray,  and 
not  in  patches. 

In  follicular  tonsillitis,  microscopic  examination  of  the  membrane  will  show  the 
Klebs-Laeflier  bacilli  to  be  present. 

Apply  external  poultice.    Some  use  hot  flaxseed,  others  prefer  ice,  and  to  the  mem- 
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l>Tane  apply  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  powdered  alum,  and  gargle  with  pyrozone 
or  alcohol  and  water. 

Hheumatimn  sometimes  locates  in  the  throat,  for  which  salycilicates  should  be  used. 
XHet,  a  nourishing  liquid. 

For  suppurative  tonsilitis,  scarify  over  the  most  prominent  part  to  hasten  the 
rupture  of  the  abscess  and  use  a  gargle  of  iron  or  listerine.  Give  an  iron  tonic. 
Speathe  warm  air  and  bum  the  throat  excretions. 

XHphtheria :  A  contagious  diseflse,  poison  from  which  is  given  off  in  saliva,  but  not 
Iti  breath.  There  is  special  danger  to  the  attendant  in  examining  and  swabbing  the 
tlkroat  The  virus  will  attach  to  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  and  has  great  tenacity  of 
life.  Characterized  by  a  fibrinous  exudate,  usually  upon  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
"by  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  fferm  is  found  in  the  pseudomembrane.  It  is  best  cultivated  in  blood  serum. 
The  colonies  are  large,  grayish  white,  with  an  opaque  center.  Multiplies  readily  in 
milk.  It  retains  life  many  months,  and  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  May  be 
oontracted  from  the  exudate,  from  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat  of  conva- 
lescents, and  from  the  throats  of  healthy  persons  who  have  taken  the  bacilli  from 
the  person  or  clothing  of  someone.  It  is  prone  to  develop  in  connection  with  scarlet 
fever.         , 

The  membrane  often  covers  the  entire  surface  of  mouth  and  throat,  extending  even 
to  lips  and  blocking  nostrils.  Period  of  incubation,  five  to  seven  days;  sjrmptoms, 
chilliness,  fever,  pain  in  back  and  limbs;  tempjerature,  102°  to  103°,  and  in  severe 
cases  104°.  Membranes  first  appear  on  the  tonsils.  In  favorable  cases  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days  the  swelling  diminisnes  and  recovery  begins.  Kidney  complications  are 
common.  Facial  panilysis  and  even  complete  paralysis  may  develop.  The  heart 
sometimes  slows  to  30  beats  a  minute.  Heart  failure  and  fatal  syncope  may  occur  as 
late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  week. 

Local  treaimenl. — Swab  throat  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
1— 1000;  or  carbolic  acid,  3  per  cent  in  30  per  cent  alcohol  solution;  or  perchloride  of 
iron,  IJ  drams;  glycerin,  1  ounce;  water,  1  ounce;  carbolic  acid,  15  to  20  drops. 
Blood  serum  of  immune  animals  is  an  important  antitoxine. 

The  Practical  Teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  Indian  Schools. 
Mrs.  Cora  B.  Findlay,  Yalnax,  Oreg. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  vitally  important  subject,  "  Example  is  better  than  precept," 
and  **  Actions  speak  louder  tlian  words." 

In  eating,  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  finish  a  meal  within  a  given  time.  Check 
them  only  in  rudeness  or  too  hasty  eating.  The  poisons  contained  in  tea  and  coffee 
and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system  should  be  faithfully  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  best  authorities  on  these  subjects.  Besides  the  proper  selection  of  the  best 
food,  the  most  healthful  preparation  should  be  taught.  The  school  cook  must  see  to 
it  that  grains  and  vegetables  are  in  a  wholesome  condition  when  brought  to  the  table, 
and  that  nothing  is  saturated  with  grease.     Have  no  sour  bread. 

Physiolc^  and  hy^ene  are  taught  outside  the  schoolroom,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen.  Proper  ventilation  of  rooms,  cleanliness  of  the  person,  clothing,  buildings, 
and  grounds  snould  be  taught  in  the  different  departments  and  in  the  school  as  a 
whole.  The  matron,  as  well  as  the  teacher  and  seamstress,  must  show  how  ti^ht 
garments  impeile  circulation  and  breathing.  Girls  should  wear  union  suits  reaching 
to  the  ankles.    See  that  hose  supporters  are  neither  too  short  nor  too  tight. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  no 
teacher  or  other  employee  snould  be  guilty  of  using  them. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  good  we  can  do  the  Indian  is  to  teach  him  that  the  body 
is  '*  the  temple  of  God."  Teach  him  to  be  an  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding,  pure, 
temperate  citizen.  In  other  words,  teach  him  physiology  and  hygiene.  In  the 
truest  sense  make  the  teaching  practical. 

MUSIC. 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  director  of  music  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools,  was  in 
chai^  of  the  music  section.  She  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  proper  use  of  the  voice 
and  the  attention  that  the  teacher  should  give  to  developing  the  musical  instinct  of 
the  child.  In  concluding.  Miss  Carpenter  sang  a  child  song  as  an  illustration  of  the 
proper  method.  In  the  limited  time  allowed  the  section  the  results  were  good,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality. 
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Ear  Training. 
By  EffTEi.LE  Carpenter,  Director  of  Music,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Very  often  at  first  children  can  not  perceive  that  a  sound  is  high  or  low.  They 
must  be  taught  to  listen.  They  must  hear  tones  one  after  another,  so  that  the  ear 
may  perceive  the  difference  in  pitch. 

In  different  nationalities  we  nnd  different  degrees  of  quickness  in  producing  tones. 
Some  people  are  apparently  tone  deaf.  This  is  caused  by  two  reasons:  One  is  the 
wrong  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  caused  by  disease  or  carelessness,  and  the  other  is  lack 
of  concentration  and  practice  from  the  beginning.  When  these  two  are  combined, 
we  have  the  unmusical  ear.  But  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  prevent  just  this  state 
of  affairs.  If  we  can  take  the  children,  and  especiallv  the  little  folks,  and  patiently 
train  them,  we  shall  find  that  this  ** bugbear'*  of  school  singing,  the  "monotone/' 
will  disappear. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  do  it?  First,  insist  on  the  use  of  the  breath  in  sweet  singing. 
In  my  previous  talks  I  have  shown  you  how  to  obtain  this.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  find  that  quite  a  number  of  children,  who  could  not  go  up  or  down,  sing 
the  scale  and  simple  tunes.  Thus  we  have  remedied  the  first  cause,  wron^  use  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

We  find  there  are  still  a  nmnber  in  the  class  that  can  not  sing  the  scale  or  a  tune,  or 
even  raise  the  pitch  one  tone.  These  children  should  be  allowed  to  listen  qui^y 
for  at  least  a  month,  while  the  class  sings.  Then  the  careful  teacher  should  give  a 
little  extra  tune  to  the  children  individually — patiently  have  them  listen  for  high 
and  low  tones,  and  then  have  them  imitate  the  teacher,  building  the  scale  tone  by 
tone,  gradually  allow  the  ones  that  improve  ^to  join  in  the  class  smging.  It  will  be 
surprising  how  many  monotones  in  the  course  of  the  year  or  two  will  be  able  to  sing 
the  scale.     If  that  step  is  accomplished,  the  rest  will  come. 

After  children  have  acquired  sweet  tones,  both  high  and  low,  it  is  time  to  begin 
systematic  work  in  the  intervals. 

I  have  found  that  for  independence  it  is  best  to  begin  with  octaves,  afterwaids 
taking  up  the  tones  of  the  tonic  chord  in  all  combinations.  When  the  children  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  singing  easily  these  tones  with  the  syllables,  then  let  them 
think  syllables  and  sing  the  tones  to  55  or  a.  If  they  can  do  this  readily,  then  let 
them  practice  the  tones  of  the  dominant  chord  in  the  various  combinations,  and  con- 
nect tnem  with  the  tones  previously  learned.  Finally  take  up  the  tones  of  the 
subdominant  chord. 

Be  very  careful  to  go  slowly  at  first.  Make  the  children  think  for  themselvee. 
Have  them  listen  to  different  tones  and  guess  the  syllable  names.  Appeal  to  the 
interest  of  the  children,  for  they  must  be  wide-awake.  I  find  the  hana  signs  very 
useful  for  the  little  children.  Later  use  the  vertical  scale.  When  the  children  can 
skip  the  intervals  of  the  scale  readily,  allow  them  to  sing  simple  melodies  from  the 
vertical  scale  rapidly. 

This  ear  training  should  be  practiced  carefully  during  all  the  years  of  the  school 
life  in  connection  with  the  note  work,  because  by  so  doing  the  children  acquire 
power  and  agility  in  tone  hearing  and  tone  production. 

Voice. 
By  EsTELLE  Carpenter,  Director  of  Music,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  can  help  the  free  flow  of  the  breath  bv  the  use  of  consonants;  they  are  a  neces- 
sary evil  in  singing — necessary  because  of  tlie  pronunciation,  and  evil  because  they 
are  so  unmusical.  Now  when  a  consonant  is  given,  such  as,  I,  t^  k,  d,  n,  it  tends  to 
choke  the  breath,  but  if  the  breath  is  checked  then  we  are  liable  to  get  into  wrong 
habits,  so  we  must  watch  ourselves  with  the  greatest  care  so  that  the  breath  is  both 
given  and  taken. 

I  think  the  relation  of  the  breath  to  the  consonants  is  easily  explained  by  this 
illustration :  Imagine  a  castle  with  long  halls  from  the  lowest  hall  up;  every  little 
while  there  is  a  door.  Imagine  that  a  person  rushes  through  the  hall  and'  doors 
to  the  roof;  necessarily  he  stops  a  very  uttle  to  ppen  each  door,  but  then  he  rushes 
on.  On  the  whole  he  is  moving,  and  opening  the  doors  makes  him  go  faster  between 
the  doors.  He  never  stops  perfectly  still.  Just  so  the  breath  must  never  stop;  hut 
of  course  while  making  the  consonants  the  breath  is  held  lust  the  minutest  part  of 
a  se<*ond,  but  it  never  becomes  stagnant.  Now,  in  singing,  the  consonants  are  doors, 
and  the  vowels  are  vocalized  breath;  they  can  be  thought  of  as  the  spaces  between  the 
doors,  or  rather,  we  may  say  that  the  consonants  are  finite  and  the  vowels  are  infinite. 

We  start  with  the  finite  for  a  foundation,  and  through  the  vowels  we  can  express 
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x.lie  emotions.  This  is  simplified  in  the  Italian  language  because  there  we  only  have 
tli«  consonants  in  the  beginning  of  the  word.  But  take  the  English,  and  what  do  we 
find?  Words  like  these,  *'  late-going'*  and  **not."  The  consonants  are  on  the  end 
of  the  word.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  must  treat  final  consonants  as  if  they 
^were  initial.  The  consonants  are  all  very  well  m  their  places;  in  fact,  we  can  not  do 
withont  them,  but  they  must  not  be  >'uigarly  conspicuous  or  they  will  destroy  the 
sM^ul  of  our  music.  So  we  should  practice  such  words  as  lonely,  remember,  lately, 
Nearly,  tenderly,  morning,  longingly,  going. 

We  are  poss^sed  of  two  sets  of  muscles  in  the  throat,  the  extrinsic  and  the  intrinsic 
muscles.  The  first  are  coarse  and  physical  ones  that  only  come  into  use  when  we  do 
not  have  to  think  much  or  feel;  also  they  come  into  use  to  protect  our  softer,  sweeter 
voice.  For  instance,  if  I  were  walking  in  a  crowded  street,  such  as  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  wished  to  talk,  I  should  have  to  raise  my  voice.  It  becomes  a  different 
kind  of  voice — really  piercing.  Thus  1  use  my  extrinsic  muscles.  My  intrinsic  mus- 
olee  are  impressionable  and  can  not  stay  when  this  harsh  tone  comes.  But  let  me 
sympathize  with  a  friend,  when  the  highest  and  best  in  me' is  touched,  and  when  I 
express  love,  sorrow,  joy,  then  these  intrinsic  muscles  come  into  play.  In  the  school- 
room  we  meet  often  and  mostly  the  extrinsic  muscles.  The  child  is  hot  thinking  as  he 
Rings;  there  is  no  feeling;  he  seems  to  be  wound  up,  and  the  brute  muscles  only  come 
into  play.  Paralyze  these  muscles  by  means  of  thought  and  breath,  then  the  deli- 
cate muscles  are*  brought  into  use.  If  we  persist  in  not  using,  not  thinking,  our 
voices  are  harsh.  The  resonant  ca\nties  of  head  and  chest  become  closed  from  non- 
use,  the  jaw  and  lips  are  stiff,  the  tongue  not  agile,  and  we  have  a  harsh,  grinding^ 
buzz-saw  voice. 

First  have  free  use  of  the  voice;  practice  consonants  as  follows: 
(Tip  tongue:)  la,  la,  la,  na,  na,  na,  ta,  ta,  ta,  da,  da,  ed,  da. 
(Trilled:)  r,  r,  r. 
(Back  tongue:)  ng,  k,  g,  j. 
(Lips:)  oo,  a,  a,  a,  o,  u,  oa,  a,  o,  a,  o,  e. 

Thus  are  paralyzetl  the  extrinsic  nmscles,  then  we  are  ready  for  placing  the  tone. 
Generally  the  correction  of  all  these  bad  habits  will  allow  the  tone  naturally  to  place 
itself  correctly.  By  humming  with  vitality  we  shall  find  the  upper  resonant  cavities 
will  be  strengthened  and  graduallv  all  the  hardness  will  disappear.  Hum  m,  km,  n, 
ng,  in  octaves  down  the  scale.  All  of  the  foregoing  exercises  are  hints  for  the  inter- 
eeted  teacher.  This  is  a  bioad  field,  and  one  that  is  coming  to  the  front  more  and 
more  educationally. 

We  often  forget  that  singing  is  the  very  means  bv  which  we  can  ojjen  up  the  rich 
mines  of  the  child's  nature.  In  all  our 'work  we  ^eal  with  the  mind,  but  through 
music  we  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  child.  Little  by  little,  through  this  art,  we  may 
help  each  child  to  erect  for  himself  a  high  idea,  and  so  develop  the  {?ood  within  him. 
We  have  the  skilled  eye  and  hand,  and  the  active  brain,  why  not  cultivate  the 
affections?  If  children  are  taught,  through  the  best  songs,  to  love  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful, will  not  this  help  them  to  choose  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life?  We  find  where 
ennobling  songs  are  used,  and  where  the  children  feel  what  they  sing,  that  they 
have  sweet  and  fer\'ent  voices;  and  where  such  is  the  case,  we  have  responsive  ana 
obedient  cliildren. 

Let  us  not  foi^et,  amid  the  drill  of  our  daily  work,  that  we  are  aiming  for  some- 
thing higher  than  the  letter.  Indeed,  we  must  feel  that  we  are  nourishing  the  souls 
of  our  children. 

DRAWING. 

This  subject  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Frances  E. 'Ransom,  of  the  New  York  Training 
School,  and  was  discussed  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner.     She  said,  in  part: 

**  Every  one  has  power  to  draw.  This  is  contrary  to  the  thought  of  many.  I 
should  like  to  prove  that  each  one  has  this  power.  A  mistake  of  many  teachers  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  begin  directly  at  designing  without  the  necessarj^  preparation. 
Spontaneous  drawing  is  the  natural  and  logical  drawing  of  primary  children.  This 
drawing  is  the  natural  expression  of  childhood.  His  first  ideas  he  expresses  by  pic- 
tures— the  circle  for  the  head,  one  for  body,  and  stra^ht  lines  extenmng  downward 
is  the  child's  crude  expression  of  the  idea  of  man.  By  these  expressions  the  child 
tries  to  get  a  hold  upon  the  world  around  him.  And  this  is  the  natural  way  the 
teacher  should  work,  from  imagination  first. 

*'The  object  to  be  obtained  in  spontaneous  drawing  is  the  expression  of  the 
thought.  In  story  work  intuition  and  tact  are  needed  by  the  teacher  to  understand 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  each  child.  In  a  class  of  fifty,  fifty  different  ideas  may 
be  expressed,  each  child  drawing  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas. 
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"  Care  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  suggest  and  build  up  on  the  idea  tak^ 
in  its  drawing.  Every  crude  drawing  means  something  to  the  child.  Illui«ti«te 
days,  seasons,  etc.,  drawing  of  flowers,  plowing,  sowing  seeds. 

"  Is  there  any  value  in  copjdng  pictures?  Yes,  when  the  copying  is  for  some  par- 
ticular point.  Work  from  pictures  when  objects  can  not  be  presented.  Copj-  for 
artistic  arrangement.  Be»n  by  copying  good  things,  then  make  something  similar. 
A  problem  in  arithmetic  has  but  one  correct  answer;  spontaneous  drawing  as  many 
expressions  of  ideas  as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  subject  of  drawing.  It  touches  every  subject  we  teach: 
geography,  science,  physiology,  number  work,  etc.  Every  new  way  of  expreeai^ 
thought  strengthens  mental  power.  The  charm  of  the  Indian  work  is  that  it  L? 
unique.  That  beauty  of  originality  we  want  to  keep.  The  Japanese  are  introduciiig 
American  ideas  into  their  work  and  thus  robbing  it  of  its  beauty  and  originality. 

**  In  technical  perspection  a  cylindrical  form  is  very  simple  to  work  with.  Look 
at  the  end,  a  circle.     In  drawing  a  circle  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go  to  the  left 

All  work  should  be  light  and  large  and  free.  Use  charcoal  at  first.  It  givee  a  free, 
easy  sweep.  Use  blackboard  freely.  In  drawing  from  pictures  children  put  in 
more  than  they  see.    Theirs  is  called  knowledge  drawing. 

**  Education  should  not  rest  upon  the  tripod  of  the  three  R's;  the  fourth  leg  upon 
which  it  stands  is  drawing.** 

Miss  Ransom  gave  practical  demonstrations  of  what  she  said  by  frequent  use  of 
the  bnish  and  colors. 

VERTICAL  WRITING. 

This  department  was  in  char^  of  Miss  Georgia  McManis,  8uper\isor  of  writing. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     She  said: 

"  Business  men  all  over  the  land  cry  out  against  our  young  men  and  women  who 
apply  for  positions,  the  one  who  can  write  with  a  degree  of  le^bility  and  speed  being 
the  exception.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  system  of  writmg  will  hasten  the  day 
when  all  who  can  write  at  all  will  write  well.  However,  the  most  important  advan- 
tages touch  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupil. 

"'It  has  taken  us  quite  200  years  to  learn  that  the  fruits  of  slanting  writing  are 
curvature  of  the  spine,  imperfect  vision,  illegibility,  slowness  of  execution,  and  many 
other  evils.  In  vertical  writing  the  health  of  the  pupil  is  not  impaired,  while 
legibility,  rapidity,  and  compa<jtness  are  a  few  of  the  many  advantages. 

**  All  primary  work  for  the  first  four  and  a  half  months  should  be  on  the  black- 
board, thus  using  the  large  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  These  are  the  muscles 
first  developed,  and  the  pupil  gradually  passes  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  muscles  and 
the  writing  of  smaller  letters.  The  children  of  our  schools  write  too  much.  Writing 
should  never  be*  employed  as  a  means  of  keeping  children  quiet.  It  is  better  to 
shorten  the  time  ana  require  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  teacher*  s  writing 
should  at  all  times  be  uniform,  neat,  and  of  excellent  form.  Children  are  imitators, 
and  they  are  quite  as  apt  to  imitate  the  good  as  the  bad.** 

Miss  McManis  recommended  drill  in  figures,  round  and  plain. 
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THE  FIRE  DRILL. 
By  Superviaor  A.  O.  Wright. 

The  object  of  the  (ire  drill  is  to  move  the  pupils  out  of  a  buildinc;  as  rapidly  and 
orderly  as  possible.  The  day  drill  consists  of,  forming  pupils,  under  command  of 
their  oflScers,  and  marching  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  night  drill,  one  way 
is  to  have  the  pupils  go  to  be<l  after  placing  their  clothes  where  they  can  be  readily 
grasi>ed  in  the  dark.  When  the  signal  is  given,  they  should  leave  their  beds,  (»rry 
their  clothes  to  their  selei'teti  dressing  room,  then  dress  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Another  way  is  to  awaken  the  pupils  at  night  and  conduct  the  same  movement^. 
There  are  two  ways  of  counting  (among  several)  to  which  I  give  preference.  One  is 
to  have  an  officer  responsible  for  each  donnitory,  if  not  too  large.  The  other  is  to 
<livide  the  school  into  squads  of  eight,  under  a  corporal,  who  shall  report,  as  in  mili- 
tary drill,  whether  his  or  her  squati  is  in  line. 

Schools  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  hose,  and  a  fire  companv 
of  the  larger  boys,  in  command  oi  the  best  male  employee,  should  be  organizea. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  waking  officers  and  employees  and  for  saving 
property.  Fire  drill  should  be  conducted  as  quietly  as  i)088iDle,  and  no  one  should 
l>e  allowed  to  shout  "  fire.*'  The  object  is  to  be  so  well  pi-epared  that  if  a  real  fire 
occurs  each  officer  and  pupil  will  know  his  duty  and  perform  it  fearlessly. 

IDEAS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 
By  Rev.  Father  Hahn,  superintendent  St.  Boniface  Indiwtrlal  School,  Banning,  Oal. 

From  an  Indian  child  you  can  not  expect  as  much  as  from  a  white  child.  We  must 
have  forbearance — have  patience.  Urging  on  the  Indian  pupil  in  an  impatient  man- 
ner may  l)ewil(ler  him,  but  nothing  will  l^  gained. 

The  theory  that  the  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  by  some  quickening  process  in 
the  Indian  schools  sounds  marvelous;  but  when  the  teacher  is  plaiced  before  ttie  Indian 
pupils,  when  theory  becomes  a  condition,  the  task  will  be  fully  realized.  The  advdce 
was  given  some  time  ago  to  introduce^some  modem  methods.  Method  in  teaching  is 
absolutely  necessary.  A  teacher  without  a  method  is  like  a  man  described  by  St. 
Paul — he  is  striking  the  air.  However,  many  works  on  modem  method  are  transla- 
tions from  foreign  languages,  and  the  learned  professors  did  not  write  their  methods 
for  Indian  children.  Whether  your  method  be  ancient  or  modem,  do  your  work 
conscientiously. 

Do  not  expect  of  an  Indian  child  too  much.  Nature  has  given  us  illustrations. 
There  is  a  oifference  in  the  time  it  takes  to  mature  the  different  products.  Thus, 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  educate  an  Indian 
child  and  a  white  child.  Up  to  date  the  Platos  are  scarce  even  among  the  Caucasian 
race.  Indian  children  are  twice  children;  they  are  children  and  they  are  Indians, 
and  sometimes  'they  are  stubbom  children.  They  have  sometimes  a  natural  tired 
feeling  and  need  some  rest.  You  may,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  teach  them  manv 
things.  You  may  assist  them  in  training  their  memory  and  developing  their  intel- 
lect, but  vou  can  not  give  them  any  more  brains  than  God  has  given  them. 

An  Indian  inspector  once  said  to  me,  *'Take  your  children  out  on  the  hills  or 
through  the  bam.  Show  them  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  any  object  of  nature.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  Indian  children."  It  is  true  that  to  show  an  object  and  then  teach 
the  proper  name  of  it  and  all  of  its  parts  is  an  excellent  way  to  teach  Indians.  Still 
the  Indian  children  are  by  nature  keen  obsen^ers.  They  will  notice  a  bird  or  animal, 
or  some  object  of  nature  more  quickly  than  we.  They  do  not  like  to  be  watched, 
but  themselves  watch  closely.     Hence,  part  of  the  kinderpirten  work  may  be  omitted. 

The  Indian  children  are  well  adapted  to  music  and  singmg.     Their  voices  are  strong 
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and  soft.  Select  no  frivolous  songs;  hymns  and  patriotic  songs,  melancholy  and 
impressive  themes,  are  beet  rendered  by  Indian  children. 

Do  not  give  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic  to  Indian  children.  Teach  thera  t 
simple  thorough  method  of  figuring.  Throw  books  and  mathematics  into  the  fire. 
If  you  use  any  they  ought  not  to  contain  the  solutions  of  the  example  given,  or  any 
puzzling  problems. 

Teach  tnem  by  example.  Commit  to  memory  what  you  are  going  to  teach.  5?elert 
from  history,  j?eography,  and  grammar  the  most  important  points.  Omit  whatever 
is  of  no  material  value. '  Do  not  foreet  to  repeat  incessantly  and  you  will  be  gratifie«i 
with  the  result.  The  brighter  pupils  will  then  investigate.  They  will  ask  you,  an*l 
something  higher  can  be  taught  them. 

In  reference  to  recreation^  my  views  are  these:  I  would  allow  them  plenty  of 
healthful  and  harmless  physical  exercise;  but  I  would  not  call  them  toother,  boy? 
and  girls,  for  a  dance.  You  may  say  that  I  am  too  severe  and  old-fashioned-  NSt 
a  school  is  a  school,  and  a  ballroom  is  a  ballroom.  You  may  attract  the  Indian  child- 
ren but  you  will  not  benefit  them.  I  do  not^y  this  in  order  to  find  fault  with  what 
is  done,  perhaps  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  too  much  of 
exciting  recreation  among  younj?  and  old  Indians. 

If  you  have  to  punish  an  Indian  pupil  do  it  humanely.  Quick-tempered  people 
at  an  Indian  school  are  in  the  wrong  place.  Sometimes  punishment  becomes  nece?- 
8ar>'  because  those  in  chai^ge  are  not  watchful.  Who  is  the  more  to  blame,  the  eir- 
ing  pupil  or  the  careless  employee? 

Tne  education  of  the  Indian  children  is  a  great  redeeming  feature  in  the  policy  of 
the  National  Government  in  reference  to  the  Indians.  It  has  been  {generous  and 
even  paternal  in  providing  a  free  and  thorough  education  for  the  Indian  children. 
Those  who  desire  to  learn  something  may  do  so.  They  may  equip  themselves  with 
a  common-school  knowledge;  they  may  learn  some  kind  of  trade,  some  kind  of  work: 
they  may  become  capable  of  supporting  themselves  by  some  honest  labor  and  become 
loyal  citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  which  I  trust  God  in  His  goodneee  may  guide 
and  keep  until  the  end  of  time. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

By  Father  CHRVSoeTEM  Verwyst,  of  Lo«  Angeles. 

We  want  to  civilize  the  Indian — that  is,  make  him  happier  and  Ijetter  tlian  he  is 
Now,  what  is  civilization?  Does  it  consist  in  merely  livmg  in  fine  houses,  wearing 
fine  clothes,  having  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  of  the  whites?  A  man  may  have 
all  three  and  still  be  vicious,  immoral,  had.  Our  forgers,  swindlers,  bank  wiwkers 
are  civilized  men,  but  their  ciWlization  is  materialism,  pure  and  simple.  Money  and 
pleasure  are  the  two  articles  of  creed  of  this  materialistic  civilization.  Such  was  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 

It  was  the  chun*h  that  first  christainized  and  thereby  civilized  our  ancient  fore- 
fathers. The  missionaries  and  their  colaborers  taught  the  barbarians  agric4ilture  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.    All  this  took  centuries  to  accomplish. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  becomes  a  convert  to  Christianity  he  immediately  begin?  to 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  What  the  church  has  aone  for  the  Indians  can  be 
seen  everywhere, 

God  save  the  Indian  from  such  materialistic  civilization!  It  is  a  curse,  not  a  bleep- 
ing. It  does  not  elevate  man,  but  drags  him  down  and  makes  him  the  sJave  of  has^ 
passions. 

What  civilization,  then,  do  we  want  to  give  to  the  Indian  ?  We  want  to  give  him 
civilization  that  will  make  him  better;  that  will  make  him  know,  revere,  and  serve 
the  ^n^eat  God  that  made  him;  make  him  conscious  of  his  accountability  to  Ciod  and 
to  his  conscience  and  to  his  fellow-man  for  his  a(»ts.  In  a  word,  we  want  to  give  him 
a  civilization  that  will  make  him  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — honest,  con- 
scientious, reliable,  and  industrious.  Such  a  man  is  the  noblest  t>-peof  civiliantion. 
To  impart  to  the  Indian  this  true  civilization — the  only  kind  of  cnnlization  worthy 
the  name — we  want  religion.  Any  system  of  education  that  ignores  religion  is  a 
sham. 

THK  PRACTICAL  IN  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

By  Mrs.  Jessie  Cook. 

The  first  official  Indian  report  was  made  seventy-seven  years  ago.  The  map  which 
accom{)anies  that  report  presents  a  wonderful  wiitrast  to'the  map  that  appears  with 
the  latest  reiH)rt  of  the  Indian  Oflftce.  A  glance  at  the  great  area  of  **  unexplored 
country"  teaches  us  how  young  we  are  as  a  nation.    The  Indian  service  is  still 
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younger,  and  this  must  excuse  our  want  of  true  practical  sense  in  dealing  with  these 
people. 

It  is  in  the  school  system  that  we  are  most  interested.  If  Indians  were  mixed  with 
white  communities,  where  ideas  are  ahsorbed,  as  a  matter  of  course  much  of  our 
preeent  work  would  be  needless.  It  is  as  teachers  of  beginners  that  we  are  apt  to 
fail.  Not  books  so  much  as  things  and  experiences  are  what  they  should  understand. 
Common  sense  is  the  teacher's  best  qualification.  A  teacher  with  her  desk  full  of 
thinge  to  illustrate  reading  and  language  lessons  makes  her  pupils  understand  all  they 
are  taught.    One  can  not  express  what  he  does  not  understand. 

Ttiere  should  be  unanimity  through  all  the  grades  in  giving  a  knowledge  of  every- 
<iav  life.     Conversation  should  be  a  part  of  each  dixy's  work. 

Teaching  number  should  begin  with  object  work,  and  there  should  be  no  effort  to 
force  into  nigher  grades  till  what  has  been  taught  is  assimilated.  The  Indian  is  a 
floee  observer  of  nature,  and  all  forces  have  su^ested  something  to  him,  so  that  he 
lias  some  knowledge  of  geography,  as  well  as  history;  but  he  has  not  come  into  pos- 
Hewdon  of  number,  and  it  is  harder  for  him  to  ^rasp. 

Another  lack,  the  great  one,  is  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  work.  A  Paw^nee 
chief  in  1822  expressed  the  feeling  of  most  Indians  when  he  said,  "Let  us  exhaust 
our  present  resources  before  you  make  us  toil  and  interrupt  our  happiness.''  It  is 
the  object  of  government  to  give  the  Indian  what  will  tend  to  self-preservation;  but. 
this  is  counteracted  if  he  is  not  given  a  chance  to  measure  wits  with  others.  It  lies 
with  the  schools  to  impress  pupils,  with  the  necessity  for  work  afid  the  success 
achieved  by  those  who  do  work.     The  outing  system  is  doing  this  for  older  pupils. 

A  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  YOUTH. 

By  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Ph.  D.,  president  State  Normal  School,  Chleo,  Cal. 

The  period  of  youth  is  consecrated  to  the  perfection  of  the  powers  for  maturity. 
If  there  is  one  fact  fundamental  in  human  development,  it  is  that  youth  is  devoted 
to  forming  individual  creative  powers;  hence  it  is  the  most  important  period  of 
growth  and  the  most  difficult  to  train. 

Instinctively  the  race  feels  the  mystery  of  life  culminating  in  adolescence.  It  is 
an  interesting  studv  to  follow  the  observances  which  have  centered  round  this  period, 
emphasizing  the  &ct  that  very  early  this  physiological  rebirth  impressed  the  race 
ana  affectea  both  the  religious  and  tne  social  and  artistic  usages. 

Dr.  Colin  Scott  tells  us  **  no  theme  has  been  so  stimulating  in  art  or  literature."  It 
is  the  central  thought  in  biological  science,  and  has  been  persistent  in  shaping  social 
and  economic  humanity.  The  instinct  culminates  finally  in  certain  Christian  rites, 
such  as  confirmation,  when  coincident  (as  with  some  sects)  with  the  opening  years 
of  adolescence,  and  in  the  vital  work  of  such  associations  as  the  Epworth  League  and 
Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

This  is  as  far  as  racial  instinct  carries  us.  It  was  for  evolutionary  physiology  and 
peychology  to  show  that  the  period  demands  far  greater  recognition  in  education. 
In  the  following  characterization  I  have  drawn  from  the  best  researches,  especially 
those  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

We  will  give  attention  to  the  changes  incident  to  adolescence  not  generally  known, 
yet  which  are  of  great  importance  in  training. 

Blood  pressure,  as  indicated  by  relation  of  heart  to  arteries,  furnishes  a  key  to 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  emotional  and  volitional  life. 

Along  with  this  marked  condition  of  the  circulatory  system,  the  nervous  system 
and  the  brain  should  be  noted.  Brain  growth,  according  to  Donaldson,  is  mani- 
fested by  increase  of  weight,  which  is  very  rapid  in  childncxxi.  It  nearly  reaches 
maximum  several  years  Sifore  puberty  (about  9  or  10) ,  and  attains  greatest  weight 
early  in  puberty,  after  which  there  is  a  falling  off  in  weight. 

Adolescence,  then,  is  characterized,  not  by  increase  of  brain  weight,  but  by  the 
oi^ganization  of  the  brain.  What  changes  take  place  is  not  wholly  known,  but  judg- 
ing from  general  movement  and  the  character  of  the  activity  which  is  making  for 
intellectual  or^nization,  they  probably  lie  along  lines  of  increase  in  fibers  of  associa- 
tion and  of  their  final  incasement  in  tne  medullary  sheath,  which  is  aptly  compared 
to  the  rubber  insulator  on  electric  wires,  preventing  irradiation  and  consequent  dis- 
sipation of  ner\'e  current. 

Childhood,  then,  the  time  of  rapid  brain  growth,  is  one  of  low  blood  pressure, 
while  adolescence,  the  age  of  slow  growth  of  brain,  is  the  time  of  high  and  increasing 
pressure. 

The  early  years  of  adolescence  are  normally  characterized  by  a  decided  increase  in 
stature  and,  weight.    The  years  of  maximum  growth  are  also  the  years  of  maximum 
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resistance  to  disease.  If  height  and  weight  increase  toother,  there  is  leas  cUunger  oi 
weakness  from  gro>*'th,  but  growth  in  height  without  weight  is  accompanied  by  w^- 
ness.  In  general,  there  is  greater  health  at  this  time  but  more  nervous  irritability. 
Often  there  is  great  changeableness  of  appetite,  which  suggests  the  need  of  a  carelal 
variation  of  fo5i.  There  are  important  clone  and  muscular  changes;  in  the  male  tlte 
shoulders  broaden  and  the  muscles  harden;  it  is  the  time  par  excellence  for  moscK; 
training  and  growth.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  bone  in  len^h  is  too  rapid  for  the 
growth  of  muscles,  in  which  case  the  child  suffers  from  ^owmg  nains. 

There  are  often  striking  changes  in  physiognomy,  especially  in  tne  prominent  hoD& 
of  the  cheek,  nose,  and  chin.  The  larynx  enlarges  in  both  sexes  and  the  vocal  conk 
elongate,  givine  to  the  girl  a  richer,  stronger  tone,  and  to  the  boy  not  only  greater 
power  of  voice  but  also  an  octave  lower  pitch. 

This  is  a  period  of  **  storm  and  stress,'*  of  rebirth  either  for  better  or  worse.  Tbt 
energies  are  summoned  before  a  final  court  of  appeal,  the  struggle  is  renewed  with 
fresh  advocates,  and  the  fittest  cause  within  the  mdividual  wilTsurvive. 

Turn  now  to  the  subjective  side  of  the  development.  New  and  strange  sensadon? 
burst  upon  the  mind.  New  hopes,  dreams,  and  longings  come  to  form  the  dominat- 
ing purposes  and  paasions  of  life.  A  tempest  often  possesses  the  being,  running  the 
^mut  from  the  depths  of  pessimism  to  the  heights  of  hope  which  know  no  bounds 
This  is  often  associated  with  fluctuation  in  powers  of  attention  and  work. 

The  effect  of  the  more  self-conscious  emotions  is  often  seen  reflected  in  the  arts  of 
speech  and  oral  reading  which  often  must  be  learned  over  again,  at  least  in  part. 
I^ve  of  solitutle  and  reverie  are  characteristic  tendencies.  Conscientiousness  ami 
inwanlness  belong  to  the  girl,  and  rivalry  and  love  of  adventure  to  the  boy.  The 
passions  of  love,  nate,  pride,  etc.,  are  keenly  felt  though  under  control.  Certain 
forms  of  mental  alienation  may  appear,  but  the  too  intense  moods  are  outgrown, 
except  in  cases  of  arrested  development  The  greater  emotional  activity  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  greater  physicial  vitality  of  the  age  and  with  the  awakening 
of  new  heretlitary  forces.  It  is  possible  for  this' emotional  contest  to  result  in  new 
strength  and  character  to  the  individual;  often  the  reverse. 

The  most  important  feature  modifying  the  moral  being  is  the  awakening  of  an 
emphatic,  often  excessive,  individuality.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hall,  a  time  of 
*'soul  awakening  and  self-consciousness,**  backed  not  only  by  emotional  and  ph3rsica] 
intensitv,  but  by  greater  strength  of  will.  This  gets  expression  in  many  ways.  The 
sense  of  touch,  so  closely  alli^  with  matters  of  sex  and  in  the  most  delicate  and 
spiritual  wav,  is  usually  greatlv  heightened.  Taste  and  smell  are  keener,  and  hence 
also  the  sesthetic  likes  and  dislikes  which  depend  on  these  senses.  The  individoal 
is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  fads  ^¥hich  often  assume  the  nature  of  self-discipline. 
Art,  which  Colin  Scott  calls  "an  irradiation  of  sex,**  offers  the  richest  field  for  the 
play  of  the  youth* s  fancy  for  fads.  The  reading  craze  is  very  common  and  it  is  a 
golden  opportunitv  for  education,  for  the  mind  is  at  this  time  very  retentive. 

The  period  is  also  one  of  ideals,  and  a  little  stimulus  suffices  to  give  the  youth 
thoughts  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  thin^.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  time  when  he  shall  be  creating  ideals  for  life. 

The  saving  features  of  adolescence  lie  in  the  social  and  religious  instincts,  which 
are  strong  at  this  age.  This  is  the  great  opportunity  in  these  lines.  Yet  the  social 
instinct  is  sometimes  at  first  strangely  manifested,  for  now  the  parent  finds  his  hold 
on  the  confidence  of  his  child  slipping  away.  The  first  break  is  secretiveness  toward 
the  parent  and  the  substitution  of  friends  outside  of  home  in  matters  of  confidence. 
Yet  there  is  evident  desire  for  companionship  with  older  and  stronger  persons. 

Out  of  the  narrower  emotions  grow  those  which  are  altruistic  and  self-sacrificing. 
A  large  per  cent  of  our  prominent  men  and  women  have  won  striking  success^  withm 
the  period  of  adolescence. 

The  desire  for  practioal  activity  often  takes  the  adolescent  away  from  home.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  travel  instinct  is  strong.  These  are  common  characteristics  of 
the  male  adolescent.  And  quite  characteristic  are  the  motives  which  prompt  thi*— 
the  injured  feeling,  love  of  adventure,  and  mating.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
develop  a  fondness  for  vigorous  teachers  and  for  severe  studies.  Desire  for  actirity 
becomes  a  veritable  appetite. 

A  marked  feature  of  moral  growth  is  the  dominance  of  reasoning  powers  in  the 
regulation  of  personal  acts.  It  is  the  reasonableness  of  a  law  that  appeals  to  their 
moral  choice.  They  are  conscious  of  personality  and  of  their  rights  as  individuals. 
Their  moral  growth  can  not  ignore  these.  The  educator  whose  authority  is  not  social 
and  rational  fails  in  leadership  of  this  age. 

With  fuller  maturity  of  the  reasoning  powers  comes  often  a  strong  philosophic 
interest.  Religious  doubts  appear,  and  their  injurious  effects  depend  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  religious  training  has  been  characterized  by  aognia  rather  tnan 
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t  Ho  true  religious  spirit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  period  of  adolescence  is 
iri'tensely  religious  in  the  spiritual  sense.  The  greater  number  of  conversions  occur 
<iixriiig  tnis  period.  One  can  not  doubt  that  this  is  the  time  when  religious  r^enera- 
tion,  with  its  increased  sense  of  responsibilities  and  its  moral  and  social  tone  and 
poise,  should  take  place. 

IPinally,  the  adolescent  is  very  suggestible.  Suggestion  is  often  a  serious  influence. 
It;  lias  tJeien  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  period  of  adolescence  for  girls  may  be 
Hastened  by  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  two  years  merely  by  the  suggestions  of 
environment,  a  fact  that  should  be  noted,  especially  in  instruction  in  matters  of  sex. 

THE  TEACHER:  A  DETERMINING  FORCE  IN  THE  CHILD'S  LIFE. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

**  When  a  man  dies,"  says  Schopenhauer,  **a  world  perishes — the  world  which  he 
Ijore  in  his  head.*' 

!E^h  one  of  us  has  felt  this  sense  of  an  irreparable  loss  when  the  clear-seeing, 
virtue-loving  soul  of  a  wise  friend  has  passed  away.  If  his  individuality  was  marked 
&nd  strone,  if  he  had  skill  to  work  with  head  or  hand,  if  his  teclmicil  knowledge 
inras  special  and  peculiar,  we  feel  that  the  world  is  poorer  by  so  much  subtracted  from 
its  working  force.  He  knew  relations  of  things  which  no  other  knew.  He  saw  truth 
from  points  of  view  whence  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  others.  His  store  of  knowl- 
edge, his  trained  ability  to  use  that  knowledge,  his  affections,  the  garnered  wisdom 
and  the  powers  for  good  which  come  from  lifelong  friendships,  the  far-reaching,  com- 
prehensive views  of  life,  its  needs  and  its  duties,  which  **  years  that  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind  "  had  given  him;  all  these  are  lost  with  him,  out  of  our  life  here  below. 
His  personality  ceases  to  touch  upon  and  modify  ours,  save  through  memory.  For 
knowledge  to  which  he  could  turn  at  once,  others  must  grope  in  aarkness  or  in  half 
light.  The  whole  coordinate  world  of  matter  and  mind  that  lay  orderly  and  clear 
before  his  eyes,  as  far  as  our  communication  with  him  is  concemea,  has  been  resolved 
into  its  elements  again,  and  is  lost  to  us.  So  profoundly  does  nature  teach  us  the 
value  of  a  single  well-directed  life,  the  importance  of  each  man's  own  personality, 
that  we  are  ready  to  say  emphatically,  "When  a  man  dies,  a  world  perishes — the 
w^orld  he  carried  in  his  head." 

If  the  ceasing  of  a  life  among  us  is  so  serious  a  loss,  the  banning  of  a  conscious 
soul-life  is  surely  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  If  it  is  true  that  a  world  of 
^Qowledge  perishes  when  a  man's  eyes  close  m  death,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  world 
of  knowled^  begins  to  be  when  a  little  child's  soul  opens  to  consciousness  with  the 
dawning  of  intelligence  in  its  eyes.  And  they  who  work  wisely  with  little  children 
oome  nearer, God's  own  work  oi  creation  than  do  those  engaged  in  any  other  employ- 
ment. 

The  divine  frankness  and  directness,  the  absolute  sincerity,  of  little  children  must 
always  cause  the  thoughtful  teacher  to  stand  with  awe  in  the  presence  of — 

The  million  stars  which  tremble 

O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 

VIVIDNESS  AND   PERMANENCE  OP  EARLY   IMPRESSIONS. 

Recall  your  own  earliest  memories.  See  how  the  whole  world  as  you  now  know  it 
was  held  for  you  in  the  small  circle  of  home  and  friends  which  surrounded  you  as  a 
little  child.  Each  type  of  man  and  woman  you  have  since  known  was  there.  The 
face  of  each  one  known  in  that  httle  circle  has  always  since  stood  for  you  as  a  type. 
Take  that  self-sacrificing,  strong,  and  helpful  woman  whom  you  best  knew — your 
mother,  perhaps;  her  face  presents  itself  to  you,  whether  you  will  or  not,  when  your 
thought  turns  to  the  class  of  characters  to  which  you  have  since  learned  to  know  that 
she  belonged.  She  was  the  incarnate  class — the  type  and  the  individual  in  one,  in 
those  early  days  when  your  life  was  taking  color  irom  its  surroundings.  Even  the 
points  of  the  compass,  as  you  first  learned  them  in  your  father's  house,  how  unchange- 
ably they  are  painted  on  your  memory.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  many  of  you  to 
this  day  that  when  you  wish  in  strange  surroundings  "  to  orient  yourself,''  **  to  make 
your  east  and  north  "  come  right,  you  go  back  involimtarily  to  your  early  home,  and 
get  your  north  and  your  east  by  placing  yourself  among  the  old  surroundings  there? 

So  in  standards  of  taste,  of  social  intercourse^  and  especially  of  morals,  nowever 
much  we  may  think  we  have  changed,  the  earliest  standards  of  our  home  in  child- 
hood again  and  again  present  themselves  with  the  feehng  that  here  is,  after  all,  the 
true  norm — the  rSilly  fixed  standard.  These  things  were  about  us  when  there  was 
in  process  of  creation  that  little  ordered  universe,  that  microcosm  of  conscious  exist- 
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ence  which  each  one  of  us  carriee  with  him  through  life.  The  elements  of  all  our  sab- 
sequent  experience  were  there,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  had  stood,  since  those 
early  years,  within  a  sphere  which  has  widened  and  enlarged  as  the  walls  of  the  bubWe 
grow  away  from  its  center,  always  reflecting  the  same  world,  but  in  an  ever-laiger 
sphere,  on  a  constantly  broadening  scale. 

It  is  this  permanence  of  early  impressions,  this  lasting  and  conditioning  power  of 
the  influences  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  that  ffives  to  the  teacher  of  young 
children  her  noble  dower  of  sweet  yet  grave  responsibility. 

DO   YOU    KNOW  THE  CHILD^S  VIEW   OF   LIFE? 

Every  surrounding,  every  association  of  early  life,  has  an  influence  on  the  child 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  adult  to  understand,  save  as  he  remembers  it 
It  is  worth  while,  then,  for  those  who  teach  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  recall 
their  own  childish  ways  of  looking  at  the  world,  so  that  the  minds  of  those  they 
teach  may  not  be  to  them  utterly  unknown.  Suppose  that,  familiar  only  with  the 
field  of  knowledge  in  which  he  tries  to  teach,  but  an  utter  stranger  to  the  child't 
nature  an<i  the  child's  way  of  looking  at  life  and  at  knowledge,  the  teacher  attempt« 
to  guide  it.  What  right  have  we  to  hope  for  anything  more  than  chance  saccev 
here  and  there?  Surely  the  teacher's  business  is  to  study  young  minds,  and  the 
peculiarities  that  belong  to  childish  and  youthful  ways  of  looking  at  things,  if  hi* 
wish  is  really  to  be  a  successful  guide  of  the  young,  to  stimulate  them  to  high 
achievement  and  noble  living. 

Does  any  one  of  you  doubt  that  the  childish  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  at 
the  subjects  you  are  trying  to  teach  differs  utterly  from  your  way  of  looking  at  them? 
If  you  doubt  this,  you  must  have  been  much  more  occupied  in  forcing  on  pupils  what 
you  fancied  they  needed  than  in  finding  out  their  actual  needs.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  of  you  who  teach  little  children  who  are  always  in  danger  of  not  thinking  often 
enough  or  carefully  enough  of  this  difference  between  the  world  as  it  looks  to  you 
and  the  world  as  it  lies  before  the  pairs  of  childish  eyes,  blue,  and  black,  and  brown, 
that  open  on  it  from  a  plane  2  or  3  feet  lower  than  tHat  which  your  eyes  occupy,  and 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years  younger  than  yours. 

PUT   YOURSELF   IN  THE  CHILD* 8  PLACE. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  truly  successful  teacher  of  children  you  must  learn  to  put  your- 
self in  the  child's  place,  to  look  out  on  the  world  through  a  child's  eyes,  to  compre- 
hend the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  child's  progress. 

We  often  uive  the  young  to  he  manly,  to  take  a  mature  and  wise  view  of  the 
world  and  of  life.  This  is  well;  but  in  all  true  teaching,  as  in  every  l^gal  contract. 
there  must  be  **  a  meeting  of  minds;"  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  teacher, 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  by  experience  both  these  periods  of  life, 
should  go  rather  more  than  half-way  to  bring  about  this  meeting.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  expect  the  teacher  to  put  himself  intelligently  in  the  pupil's  place,  which  can 
be  done  by  earnestly  recalling  her  own  early  life,  than  to  demand  constantly  of  the 
pupil  that  he  launch  himself  upon  an  unknown  future  and  "  be  a  man  "  in  his  view 
of  the  case.  Children  have  never  known  manhood  and  womanhood.  Women  and 
men  have  known  childhood!  Happy  are  they  who  are  called  to  teach,  and  have 
not  forgotten  their  own  childhood! 

How  we  reverence  the  teachers  who  understood  our  childish  needs  and  truly 
taught  us!  Into  the  ranks  of  true  teachevB — a  body  of  people  honored  by  all  tlie 
thoughtful  with  an  honor  second  to  that  paid  to  no  other  profession  (for  the  cl«gy 
are  deserving  of  honor  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  truly  commissioned  and  effect- 
ive teachers  of  the  highest  ana  mott  vital  truth) — into  tne  honored  ranks  of  tiw 
teachers  you  can  never  come  without  this  spirit  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
soul  life  and  the  needs  of  those  whom  you  are  to  teach.  I  say  it  reverently — ^for  all 
teaching  affects  immortal  souls  and  immortal  interests — as  it  is  true  of  the  very  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  so  it  is  true  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  deals  constantly 
with  souls  on  their  way  toward  or  away  from  that  Kingdom — to  the  ranks  of  true 
teachers,  **  except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  can  not  enter  in." 

THIS  DOES  NOT  MEAN   DO   HIS  WORK   FOR  HIM. 

But  observe,  please,  that  while  I  say  this,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  confidence  in  that 
folse  system  of  education  which  consists  in  the  effort  to  remove  every  difficulty  from 
the  intellectual  pathway  of  a  child,  to  make  every  step  one  of  unconscious  effort  to 
humor  every  inclination,  every  passing  whim  of  childhood.    Not  so  is  manly  fiber 
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made,  whether  in  muscle  or  brain!  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  motto,  **  learning 
made  easy,'*  is  the  bane  of  modem  systems  of  education.  I  urge  you  to  seek  con- 
sciously to  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  children  you  teach,  not  that  you  ma^ 
take  every  difficulty  out  of  their  way,  but  that  you  may  know  what  are  their  real  difti- 
culties,  and  lead  them  patiently  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  We  do  not  believe  in 
so  explaining  every  hard  point  as  to  leave  a  child  nothing  to  do  by  way  of  conscious 
effort.  It  is  by  putting  forth  what  mental  strength  he  has  that  the  child  gains  more 
strength.  Only  by  effort  can  he  grow  in  mental  vigor.  Do  not  weakly  and  fondly 
humor  the  yomig  intrusted  to  your  care,  but  so  study  them  as  to  learn  where  the 
way  is  obstructed  from  their  Hue  of  approach,  and  to  teach  them  by  Willful  ques- 
tioning how  to  apply  their  strength  wisely.  To  do  this  we  must  put  ourselves  in 
their  places  and  look  at  life  through  their  eyes. 

**XONE  BUT  POETS  REMEMBER  THEIR   YOUTH." 

Now,  this  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  do  as  it  is  to  talk  of.  Women  are  far  more 
finely  e^mpathetic  than  men,  yet  it  was  a  woman  who  said,  **  None  but  poets  remem- 
"ber  their  youth."  The  freshness  of  the  world,  the  vividness  of  impressions,  the 
wonderful  reality  of  the  present,  swallowing  up  in  its  intensity  of  sensation  and  emo- 
tion all  memory  of  the  past  and  all  consideration  of  a  future;  the  narrowness  of  the 
childish  horizon,  in  space  and  thought  as  well  as  in  time;  the  immensely  exa^erated 
values  in  the  childish  consciousness  of  now  and  here,  and  of  the  present  wish;  the 
endless  length  of  a  holiday  in  its  morning  prospect,  and  the  unsumiountable  difficultv 
of  H  problem  that  resisted  the  first  few  attack^-— recall  these  from  your  own  childhood, 
and  see  how  in  these  respects  the  world  has  changed  for  you  ! 

You  will  not  adapt  your  work  to  the  child's  mind  and  the  child's  needs  unless  you 
take  pains  to  put  yourself  in  the  child's  place. 

SCHOOL  LIFE  FILLS  MUCH  OF  THIS   VIVID   HORIZON   OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  very  narrowness  of  the  circle  of  the  child's  interests  and  of  childish  life  is 
designed,  we  must  believe,  to  lend  intensity  and  permanence  to  impressions  at  the 
child's  entrance  upon  life. 

Here  w^e  have  one  more  application  of  tliat  law  of  logic,  that  as  the  extension  and 
comprehensiveness  of  terms  mminish,  their  intensity  and  vividness  increase.  It  was 
especially  designed,  then,  we  must  believe,  that  children  in  these  years  of  vivid 
impressions  should  learn  much  from  mere  contiguity,  from  day-by-day  associations 
with  those  who  are  nearest  them.  Wise  parents  feel  that  they  can  not  be  too  careful 
to  make  such  as  it  should  be  every  ima^  and  every  association  in  this  intensely 
vital  yet  limited  circle  of  the  child's  consciousness. 

None  know  better  than  do  you^  my  friends,  how  lar^  a  place  in  this  childish 
horiion  is  filled  by  school  life.  Think  of  it!  For  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  you  nave  the  child  under  your  care  and  influence,  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life.  If  no  other  element  save  time  entered 
in,  you  would  he  arbiters  of  that  child's  future. 

The  Sunday  school  with  its  one-half  hour  a  week  for  instruction,  in  place  of  your 
sixty  half  hours — how  slight  a  hold  it  could  get  upon  children  save  for  the  peculiar 
nature,  the  supernatural  power  of  the  truth  there  taught.  Indeed,  how  small  a 
share  the  Sunaay  school  as  a  school  does  have  in  forming  the  ideals,  the  habits,  the 
character  of  most  children,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  day  school! 

The  school-teacher  has  the  child  directly  under  her  care  for  many  more  hours 
in  the  week  than  has  its  own  mother.  And  compared  with  the  opportunities  that 
the  father  ordinarily  uses  for  comine  to  know  his  own  children  intimately,  the 
teacher  often  knows  the  child  through  and  through,  while  the  father,  from  the  few 
hours  given  to  home  and  little  ones,  remains  almost  a  stranger  to  the  child's  mental 
processes,  habits  of  speech,  and  standards  of  life. 

Is  it  a  deep  and  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  the  skill,  and  the  char- 
acter of  teachers  which  renders  the  majority  of  parents  so  ready  to  leave  their  children, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  to  the  constant 
influence  of  teachers  to  whom  these  parents  are  content  to  remain  utter  strangers,  or 
is  this  only  a  proof  of  how  lightly  most  parents  wear  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood? 

THE  TEACHER  MAKES  THE  TONE  OF  SCHOOL. 

But  let  us  bring  the  question  closer  home,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  most  teachers 
appreciate  as  they  ought  the  vast  power  for  ^ood  or  for  evil  which  Lb  in  their  hands? 
lOsmember  how  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  the  child  must  be  made  by  the 
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utterances,  the  habits,  the  decisions,  ves,  the  very  tones  and  gestures  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  of  the  teacher  with  whom  so  niany  hours  each  day  are  passed. 
Inevitably  the  teacher  makes  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  thus  set**  the 
keynote  of  those  relations  with  others,  relations  harmonious  or  discordant,  which 
are  the  beginning  of  social  life  for  the  child,  and  which  will  bless  or  mar  his  whok 
career.  When  we  remember  how  boundless  is  this  power,  and  how  little  thought  13 
given  to  it  by  many  of  those  who  teach,  I  am  sure  we  must  wonder  at  the  careleeg- 
ness  of  parents  in  so  lightly  delegating  these  sacred  trusts. 

Every  observant  person  who  has  tnou^ht  at  all  of  this  subtle  and  all-pervaave 
influence  of  the  teacher,  and  has  opportunities  to  observe  the  schoolroom,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  clearly  traceable  effect  on  pupils  of  the  marked  personal  habits 
of  the  teacher.  Especially  if  this  teacher  is  loved  and  admired,  the  inflections  of  her 
voice,  her  manner  of  speaking,  even  the  peculiarities  of  her  personal  carriage  and  her 
mode  of  dress,  will  be  again  and  again  reproduced  among  her  receptive  pupils. 

And  she  must  be  a  very  poor  teacher  or  a  very  unlovely  character  who  does  not 
win  the  affections  of  her  pupils;  for  the  quick  receptiveness,  the  appreciating 
responsiveness  of  young  children,  and  their  disposition  to  love  and  idealize  those  who 
faithfully  teach  them  are  such  as  to  make  it  easily  possible  for  every  good  teacher  to 
be  warmly  loved  by  her  pupils. 

THE  TRUOTFULNESS  OP  CHILDREN  SHOULD   MAKE  THE  TBACHEE  TRUSTTWORTHY. 

To  me  there  is  always  something  pathetic,  something  that  appeals  most  deeplv  to 
all  within  one  that  is  noble  and  trustworthy,  in  the  sight  of  a  room  full  of  chudren 
fixing  their  eager,  receptive,  trustful  faces  on  their  t€»cher.  Oh,  what  a  thrill  of 
shame  must  pass  through  every  true  heart  at  the  thought  that,  as  the  result  of  care- 
lessness, stupidity,  or  selfish  laziness,  he  has  misled  such  trusting  ones! 

What  remorse  at  the  thought  that  willful  perversity  or  selfish  pride,  or  the  weak- 
ness that  gives  way  to  anger,  or  the  love  of  ease  that  ends  in  ruinous  lazmees  may 
have  caused  one  of  us  to  t^tray  such  lo\Tng  trust! 

That  Greatest  of  Teachers,  who  being  Himself,  as  one  has  said,  **  the  Holiest  amoi^ 
the  mighty  ^nd  the  Mightiest  among  the  holy,  lifted  with  His  hands  empires  on 
their  hinges,  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs  the 

X'* — that  Divine  Teacher  has  said  in  words  profoundlv  significant  to  each  of  xss 
teach,  **  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  clause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble." 

With  these  grave  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  teacher's  influence,  what  on^t 
we  who  teach  to  expect — yes,  to  demand — of  ourselves! 

TAKE  CARE  HOW  YOU  SPEAK. 

First  of  all,  as  the  communication  of  ideas  is  our  great  work,  and  as  for  this  commu- 
nication of  thought  language  is  the  medium,  we  should  take  care  how  we  speak.  The 
true  teacher  is  l5)und  always  to  be  candid,  kind,  truthful  in  speech.  The  sacred  gift 
of  language  carries  with  it  the  implied  obli^tion  always  to  speak  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  F.  D.  Maurice  ("Social  Morality")  has  truly  said,  **A  cov- 
enant not  to  lie  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  the  language  of  every  people  under 
heaven." 

I  trust  no  one  of  you  has  been  misled  by  those  newspaper  controversies  in  which 
manv  very  keen  and  some  very  good  men  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  their  own 
satisraction  that  sometimes,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  lie  is  a  good  and  clean 
thing — in  fact,  may  be  a  kind  of  Christian  duty.  Away  with  such  alx)minable  doc- 
trine, whoever  wntes  or  preaches  it.  There  can  be  but  one  standard  for  speech,  that 
of  absolute  truthfulness.  The  lie  sets  itself  against  all  God's  laws.  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  leagued — bound  fast,  by  laws  of  Grocrs  own  appointing — to  hunt  down  and 
crush  the  lie  and  to  shame  the  liar!  The  saints,  whose  lives  were  marred  and  blem- 
ished by  lies;  the  suffering  invalids,  who  vainly  turn  hopeless  eyes  of  questioning 
and  despair  upon  friends  and  phj'sicians  and  dare  not  trust  their  lifelong  friends 
because  they  know  the  prevalence  of  the  accursed  doctrine  '*  it  is  right  to  lie  to  the 
sick; "  the  hesitating  moralit.v  of  the  young  people  and  children  who  are  growing  up 
under  the  bUghting,  miasmatic  influence  of  moral  teachers  who  maintain  that  it  w 
sometimes  rignt  to  lie,  in  order  **  to  save  hfe,"  for  instance— all  these  victims  of  the 
evil  of  tampering  with  truth  cry  out  against  these  efforts  to  make  anything  else  than 
a  grievous  sin  out  of  a  lie. 

"All  lies  do  now,  as  from  the  first,  travel  incessantly  toward  chaos,  and  there  at 
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len^h  lodge,"  says  a  noble  apostle  of  truthfulness.  And  a  far  higher  authority 
would  seem  effectually  to  have  closed  discussion  for  all  rational  men  who  believe  in 
revelation,  by  that  name,  "The  father  of  lies,"  which  it  gives  to  the  arch  enemy  of 
our  souls,  and  by  ita  solemn  closing  declaration  that  when  the  gates  of  the  Golden 
City  are  closed  "  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie  "  shall  be  without. 

No;  let  us  not  strike  at  the  root  of  all  true  manliness  by  admitting  for  a  moment 
that  even  a  life  is  worth  more  than  a  principle — so  sacred  a  principle  as  truth.  To 
admit  this  would  be  to  teach  our  children  to  discrown  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  all 
a^ee  by  calling  them  mistaken  fanatics,  because  they  did  not  choose  to  forsake  a  prin- 
ciple— to  tell  a  lie  rather  than  to  lose  their  life.  May  God  save  us  as  a  people  from 
the  awful  results  that  must  ine\atably  follow  such  a  base  surrender  of  the  very  citadel 
of  morality!  And  may  we  who  teach,  while  we  are  careful  not  to  boast  that  we  are 
such  stuff  aa  martyrs  are  made  of,  never  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  obligation — 
always  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  teacher's  standard  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness  in  the  transactions  of  the 
schoolroom  day  after  dav  will  have  more  to  do  with  the  pupils*  training  in  regard  for 
truth  than  will  the  teacner's  formal  and  explicit  utterances  on  stated  occasions.  If 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  systematically  to  color  things  in  his 
owTi  favor,  when  he  repeats  them;  if  there  is  a  f orgetfulness  of  promises  which  ar^es 
a  slight  r^ard  for  his  plighted  word;  if  there  is  an  easy  oblivion  for  what  tells  against 
himself  and  a  stem  grip  of  the  memory  on  every  point  that  makes  against  the  pupil — 
no  amount  of  talking  aoout  truthfulness  can  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  what  are,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  that  teacher's  real  principles  as  to  truthfulness. 

LOVE  OF  TRUTH   IN   DEEDS — ADMIT  YOUR  OWN   MISTAKES. 

No  fervid  praise  of  truthfulness  and  int^rity  can  counteract  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  such  an  example. 

To  take  an  instance.  I  shall  never  forget  the  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  I 
listened  to  advice  from  a  much  older  teacher  when  I  was  beginning  to  teach.  Until 
that  particular  interview  I  had  honored  him  as  a  successful  instructor,  althoi^h  I 
had  never  seen  him  in  his  class  room.  In  my  first  year  of  teaching  he  came,  I  think 
in  kindness,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me  in  talking  of  teaching.  **  Now,"  said 
he,  **  you  will  sometimes  make  a  mistake — a  misstatemept  in  teaching;  everybody 
does,  now  and  then.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  My  answer  was  that  I 
had  already  had  that  disagreeable  experience,  and  that  when  I  found  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  a  statement  of  facts  in  teaching  I  thought  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do 
about  it,  and  that  was  to  take  particular  pains,  in  as  public  a  way  as  that  in  which 
the  misstatement  was  made,  to  correct  it,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  blundered^  and  asking  students  to  take  notice,  and  to  be  warned  by  my  mistake 
not  to  follow  it.  "Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  said  he.  **It  is  most  painful,"  I 
replied,  *  *  but  I  think  it  is  wholesome,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  one  right  way.  It  spoils  a 
night's  rest.  It  is  like  putting  on  a  haircloth  shirt  for  penance,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
only  honest  way,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  so  sure  to  keep  a  teacher  indus- 
trious and  earnest  in  that  kind  of  preparation  and  study  which  will  prevent  mistakes." 

His  rejoinder  was,  "  It  will  nun  you  or  any  other  young  teacher  to  follow  that 
rule.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  do  it.  It  will  destroy  your  pupils'  respect  for  you. 
Give  it  up.  There  are  always  ways  of  quietly  ignoring  the  blunder  and  getting  the 
right  view  before  their  minds  without  admitting  your  error.  You  can  modify  and 
tone  down  what  you  said  into  apparent  conformity  with  the  facts."  Repulsive  as  is 
this  advice,  I  have  often  heard  suggestions  not  unlike  it  from  other  quarters.  I  trust 
you  are  too  wise  ever  to  be  misledby  such  artful  suggestions.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  frank  admission  of  the  error  by  the  teacher  in  all  cases,  and  the  public 
correction  of  it,  is  a  duty,  is  the  only  right  way,  and  will  in  the  end  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  your  students  as  will  no  other  line  of  conduct. 

It  is  most  helpful,  too,  because  it  keeps  a  teacher  from  coming  to  regard  his  own 
mistakes  as  triflmg  matters.  No  teacher  can  succeed  who  frequently  and  habitually 
is  guilty  of  blundering^of  making  erroneous  statements.  But  it  is  far  better  for  a 
teacher  to  be  watchful  over  self,  to  correct  his  own  errors,  and  to  school  herself  by 
the  humiliating  admission  "  It  was  wrong,"  than  first  to  blunder,  and  then  to  eauiv- 
ocate  to  conceiQ  the  blunder.  Let  sincerity  and  truthfulness  pervade  all  your  school 
life. 

I  have  said  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  take  esp^ial  care  how  he  speaks.  We 
have  noticed,  first,  the  vital  need  of  entire  truthfulness  and  sincerity  in  his  speech 
and  life. 
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CHOICE  OF   LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

What  of  his  choice  of  langua^  for  the  schoolroom?  Words  are  living  things. 
Each  word  we  utter  flies  on  its  winged  mission  accompanied  by  a  host  of  suggestive 
associations  that  differ  with  the  different  words  you  choose,  as  the  rustle  of  sweet 
summer  foliage  stirred  by  fragrant  Jime  breezes  differs  from  the  hiss  of  the  serpent 

The  words  you  use  your  pupils  will  use.  You  will  force  them  to  adopt  your  vocab- 
ulary and  your  words  of  expression  whether  you  will  to  do  so  or  not.  The  child 
learns  to  speak  by  hearing  others  speak.  Is  it  not  worth  while  for  a  careful  teacher 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  words,  the  forms  of  expression,  she  will  allow  herself 
to  use? 

Our  noble  English  tongue  has  been  likened  to  a  vast  arsenal,  stored  with  weapoiu 
and  armor  of  every  pattern  and  design,  for  every  age.  Into  this  storehouse  each  one 
of  us  enters  and  chooses  for  himself  the  arms  and  the  armor  which  his  soul  prompts 
him  to  take  and  his  arm  enables  him  to  wield. 

By  his  speech  a  man  declares  himself.  **  Speak,  that  I  may  know  thee! "  said  the 
old  Greek  to  the  stranger.  "Speak,  and  I  shall  know  you,"  we  still  say,  when  a 
prepossessing  appearance  inclines  us  to  look  with  favor  on  a  new  acquaintance. 

Jjet  all  your  speech  be  frank,  honest,  nobly  direct,  then;  and  let  your  language  be 
such  as  the  young  can  comprehend  and  will  do  well  to  imitate. 

NOT    *'8CHOOLMASTrER*S  ENGLISH." 

But  do  not  let  any  false  regard  for  the  imagined  proprieties  of  your  position  lead 
you  into  the  use  of  that  stilted  dialect  of  mistaken  precisions  which  has  given  cur- 
rency to  the  term,  "Schoolmaster's  English."  Let  us  have  no  such  painful  efforts 
after  bookish  forms  of  speech. 

No  one  is  likely  to  accomplish  much,  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  society,  by  a  stadied 
effort  to  model  his  conversation  after  the  style  of  the  essays  of  the  Spectator.  Nor 
will  you  gain  in  power,  if,  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  educating  your  pupils  up  to  your 
standards  of  speech,  you  use  words  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Let  the  Language  Fit  the  Thought. 

The  educating  power  of  language  consists,  not  in  forcing  new  terms,  unexplained, 
upon  the  minds  of  your  listeners,  but  rather  in  using  language  which  so  precisely  fits 
and  represents  your  thought,  and  in  so  invariably  Imving  a  real  thought  to  present, 
whenever  you  speak,  that  thought  and  laneuace  shall  seem  to  belong  to  each  other. 
If  your  speech  is  such  as  this,  your  pupils,  Ted  oy  you  into  new  fields  of  thought,  will 
feel  the  want  of  new  terms  to  garrison  and  hold  for  them  their  new  conquests  in  the 
realm  of  facts  and  ideas.  They  will  thus  take  intelligently,  and  use  naturally,  the 
fitting  terms  which  your  instruction  gives  them  in  response  to  their  felt  need. 

Every  teacher  may,  every  true  teacher  will,  so  choose  his  langu^e  as  to  make  com- 
munication with  his'pupils  a  delight  to  them,  and  will  be  ready  ceaselessly  to  explain 
to  children,  by  processes  hivolving  thought  and  comparison  on  their  part,  the  strange 
words  they  meet. 

Never  Talk  when  you  do  not  Mean  Anything  by  rr. 

But  above  all,  my  friends,  and  especially  you  who  are  young  in  teaching,  be  sure 
that  you  never  talk  in  the  school  room  without  fully  intending  to,  without  definitely 
knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  taking  pains  to  say  it  so  accurately  and  clearly 
that  you  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

There  is  a  danger  here,  now  that  so  much  is  said  in  favor  of  oral  instruction.  Of 
all  patience-consuming,  intellect-destroying  agencies,  the  teacher  who  in  a  sweetly 
moaulated,  unmeaning  tone,  without  knowing  it,  talks  on  and  on,  is  perhaps  the  worst 
After  such  drowning  floods  of  honeyed  inanity  ffom  a  teacher  who  fancies  that 
she  has  gifts  of  expression  I  have  sometimes  seen  little  minds  look  up  with  such  s 
sense  of  helpless  heaviness  resting  on  them  as  made  me  long  to  dry  their  souls*  wings 
from  this  treacle  of  gushing  wordmess,  and  let  them  fly  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  silence 
and  good  books.  Better  a  few  words,  with  the  understanding.  The  gift  of  tongue 
without  thought,  is  a  curse  to  any  teacher. 

Granted,  then,  that  every  wise  teacher  will  strive  to  be  truthful  and  sincere  in  speedy 
to  make  all  her  speech  the  clear  setting  forth  in  fitting  words  of  real  thoughts,  and  to 
choose  such  language  as  her  hearers  can  comprehend  and  may  well  adopt  as  theirs. 
Speech  which  is  thus  sincere  and  thoughtful  is  speech,  a  divine  gift  and  grace— not 
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mere  talk.  The  exigencies  of  the  teacher's  profession  force  us  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  courses:  Either  talking  loosely,  and  dealmg  with  words  as  words  only,  the  teacher 
becomes  wordy;  or,  regarding  the  spoken  wora  as  a  living  thing,  the  representative 
of  a  true  idea,  and  so  dealing  with  thought,  the  teacher  becomes  thoughtful,  and  makes 
others  thoughtful.  By  the  very  nature  of  your  profession,  you  must  surely  tend 
toward  one  or  the  other  state.  Which  will  you  choose?  Will  you  deal  carelessly 
with  words,  and  grow  wordy;  or,  carefully  with  thoughts,  and  grow  thoughtful? 

WHAT  THOUGHTS  WILL  YOU  SET  BEFORE  THEM? 

What  thoughts  shall  the  teacher  put  before  the  young?  Has  he  done  his  whole 
duty  when  he  has  attempted  to  train  their  knowing  powers  only?  Far  from  it 
'•  Education  is  not  merely  the  training  of  the  mind;  it  is  the  training  of  the  whole 
man!*' 

The  heart  and  affections  must  be  engaged  for  good.  The  will  must  be  trained  to 
obey  the  voice  of  duty  and  to  love  that  stem-eyed  goddess.  Trendelenburg  has  finely 
saici,   **  It  is  conscience  that  preserves  the  might  of  the  will.'* 

Without  moral  training,  without  the  systematic  presentation  of  those  views  of 
duty  and  of  right  which  are  inspiring  and  ennobling,  a  teacher  can  never  hope  to 
bring  his  pupils  to  what  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  science  in  our  time  has  declared 
to  be  the  object  of  an  education — that  is,  the  habit  of  doing  **the  thine  I  know  I 
ought  to  do,  at  the  time  when  1  know  I  ought  to  do  it,  whether  I  feel  like  doing  it 
or  not.** 

There  rests  on  the  teacher,  then,,  the  positive  obligation  to  do  all  that  she  can  to 
make  as  effective  as  possible  the  moral  training  of  her  pupils.  To  this  end,  noble 
thoughts,  high  standards  of  action,  the  inspiring  utterances  of  the  first  minds  of  all 
ages  should  be  employed.  There  is  a  refinmg  effect  in  merely  uttering  and  listening 
to  such  thoughts.  Such  is  the  divine  power  of  truth,  such  is  the  penetrating  and 
abiding  influence  of  moral  truth  and  the  beauty  of  purity  and  holiness,  that  the 
simple  presentation  of  these  thoughts  purifies  and  elev&tes  the  soul  of  her  who  speaks 
and  of  all  who  hear. 

Use  often  in  your  schoolroom  the  words  of  the  noblest  books,  the  sublime  yet  sim- 
ple utterances  of  the  poets,  those  mighty  dead  who  die  not.  Such  an  inspiring 
thought,  when  quoted,  often  brings  with  it  into  the  crowded  air  of  the  schoolroom 
the -freshness  of  its  own  ever- vernal  atmoshere.  Lo,  the  world  is  transfigured!  The 
"eternal 'verities,**  that  change  not.  are  revealed,  close  around  us,  as  when  on  a 
summer  night  amone  the  Alps,  while  the  darkness  hangs  like  a  pall  about  you,  a 
vivid  flash  of  light  from  heaven  throws  all  the  landscape  into  clearest  relief,  and 
reveals,  standing  like  sentinels  close  around  you,  those  warden  mountains,  forgotten 
in  the  darkness,  whose  towering  summits  lie  ever  in  Grod*s  clear  calm  of  upper  air, 
above  the  clouas. 

The  word  is  life;  and  most  of  all  God*s  own  Word.  Not  merely  in  public  in  your 
school,  but  in  private  with  your  pupils,  one  by  one.  then,  speak  of  the  best  thmgs. 
Shall  a  folse  fear  of  seeming  better  tnan  we  are  lead  us  to  let  the  best  things  go 
unspoken  of  7 

SHALL  THE  NOBLEST  THOUGHTS  BE  LEFT  UNUTTERED? 

There  are  the  young  lives  intrusted  to  your  care,  waiting  before  you,  day  after  day, 
with  the  finest  capacities  for  good,  the  most  delicate  susceptibiliUee  of  aspiration  and 
achievement.  But  if  no  hand  touches  the  finest,  sweetest  chords,  they  may  lose  all 
power  of  answering.  The  responsibility  will  be  yours  if  the  powers  of  these  young 
seals  are  never  called  into  exercise.  Since  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  the  evoking  of  all  the  pupiPs  powers  into  conscious  activity,  can  we 
call  that  teacher  successful  who  does  not  awaken  the  noblest  powers — the  affections, 
the  love  of  virtue,  that  conscientious  devotion  to  the  right  which  gives  force  to  the 
mkhtiest  wills? 

Sometimes  silence  on  all  these  themes  is  really  the  result  of  a  mistaken  reticence, 
a  needless  dread  that  the  highest  ideas  will  liecome  commonplace  and  lose  their 
power,  if  we  speak  of  them  often.  Yet,  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketnl  **  and  sometimes,  alas!  another  explanation  of  this  silence  on  all 
the  best  themes  is  the  true  one.  If  beauty  and  purity,  **  intrinsic  nobleness  and 
contempt  of  trifles,**  really  mark  the  thoughts  of  a  person  who  must  speak  (and 
teachers  mvM) ,  these  themes  will  find  their  way  into  tne  speech. 

From  many  a  schoolroom  children  go  away,  week  after  week,  blindly  hungering 
for  a  nobility  of  thought  that  the  master  or  the  mistress  there  has  not — to  give  them. 
"The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed.*' 
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Their  silence  on  all  that  is  noblest,  most  effectually  judges  such  teachers.  That 
keen  observer  and  bright  story  teller,  Lawrence  Oliphant,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  shrewd  old  Yankee  Aunt,  in  one  of  his  stories,  these  words,  which  pred^y 
apply  to  and  sternly  judge  the  case  of  such  teachers  as  are  dumb  on  all  the  loftiest 
tnenies  of  life  :  **  It  is  amazin'  how  I  seem  to  know  what  is  in  a  body,  more  by  what 
he  don't  say  than  by  what  he  does." 

Biit,  some  one  urges,  suppose  the  expressions  of  the  lips  call  for  nobleness  and  an- 
cerity,  but  the  life  of  the  teacher  does  not  show  that  this  admiration  of  the  bert 
things  is  sincere?  Suppose  the  teacher's  words  are  noble,  but  his  deeds  ignoble? 
Well,  my  friends,  we  have  together  considered  this  subject  to  very  little  purasK, 
if  we  are  not  all  keenly  alive  to  the  possibility — the  danger  of  this  state  of  anairs. 
But  does  not  the  true  remedy  lie,  not  in  making  the  teacher's  words  less  noble,  bai 
in  making  the  teacher's  life  more  noble? 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE  IS  MIGHTIEST. 

Surely  we  all  understand  that  the  unconscious  influence  that  goes  out  from  us — itom 
our  words,  our  looks,  and  our  actions,  day  after  day,  is  really  our  influence  on  our 
fellow-men. 

The  phrase  **  exert  an  influence  "  is  a  very  misleading  form  of  words.  It  implies 
that  a  man's  influence  goes  out  only  when  ne  wills  to  ** exert"  it.  As  if  one  ooald 
sav  to  himself,  "  Go  to,  now!  To-day  I  will  produce  an  effect  on  my  fellow-men  bv 
w&at  I  say  and  do;  but  mv  life  and  deeds  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  and  socn 
times  as  I  forget  myself,  shall  have  no  effect  on  others." ' 

How  often  the  deep-revealing  action  that  is  done  when  the  man  is  evidently  **off 
his  guard  " — the  words  spoken  in  the  tone  and  with  the  manner  which  show  that  no 
effect  is  designed — ^are  precisely  the  words  which  show  us  the  real  man. 

So  that  the  teacher,  called  on  to  speak  and  act  before  \ery  discemii^  eyes,  day 
after  day,  and  often  brought  face  to  fece  with  sudden  tests  of  temper  and  of  princi- 
ple, can  not  trust  to  any  hastily  formed  resolutions  or  hope  for  any  quick  accessions 
of  nobility  under  sudden  trial.  The  noble  life  must  be  lived,  day  after  day — the  true 
character  must  l^e  built  by  painstaking,  daily  effort — if  the  teacher's  influence  is  to 
be  what  it  should  be.  You  can  not  send  forth  a^ood  and  pure  influence  by  sud- 
denly willing  to  do  so.  It  must  be  in  the  character,  this  influence,  before  it  can  go 
out  upon  the  young. 

You  must  tJe  what  you  would  have  your  pupils  think  you. 

LET  THEM   DRINK   FROM   RUNNING  WATER,    NOT   PROM   A  STAGNANT  POOL. 

I  have  proposed  to  sjjeak  to  you  rather  of  the  animus  that  should  pervade  the 
teacher's  work  than  of  its  methods;  rather  of  the  teacher's  formative  mfluenoe  <m 
the  child  than  of  the  teacher's  own  habits  of  work.  But  seen  from  one  point  ol 
view  these  two  ideas  always  blend.  Unless  a  teacher  is  constantly  acquiring  new 
knowledge  himself  he  can  not  be  the  best  medium  for  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  that  the  teacher's  mental  work  be  limited 
to  the  subject  he  teaches.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  better  that  it  should  not  be  so 
limited.  There  are  many  tendencies  toward  narrowness  in  the  teacher's  work.  But 
a  subject  of  study  quite  outside  your  own  department  may  help  to  counteract  the* 
tendencies.  You  will  not  teach  the  simplest  subject  well  unless  you  are  yourself 
acquiring  from  day  to  day.  A  sacred  obli^tion  rests  upon  every  man  to  improve  to 
the  utmost  the  powers  of  mind  God  has  given  him,  but  a  double  obligation  rests  on 
the  teacher  to  do  this  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils. 

When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  perhaps  the  greatest  teacher 
of  our  century,  why  it  was  that  he  studied  for  hours  each  day  in  preparation  for 
teaching  subjects  with  which  he  was  entirelv  familiar  and  to  clawes  of  boys,  his 
answer  was,  **  That  my  pupils  may  not  drink  from  a  stagnant  pool,  but  from  a  nm- 
ning  stream." 

Unless  the  teacher  is  daily  a  learner,  the  pupils  must  suffer.  In  the  intellectnal 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  there  are  "induced 
currents"  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  presence  near  them  of  other  poweifnl 
currents. 

TOLLGATE  TEACHERS. 

It  happened  to  me  during  a  week  of  beautiful  summer  weather  to  take  a  jounieT 
of  several  days,  driving  my  horses  through  the  garden-like  stretches  in  some  of  the 
finest  counties  in  one  of  our  garden  States  in  the  East,  where  the  old  turnpike  roads 
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are  still  in  use.  As  I  passed  the  many  toUgates  that  barred  the  road,  and  inquired 
my  -way  from  time  to  time,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  and 
"wonaen  who  took  the  toll  seemed  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  regions  from  which 
came  the  road  on  which  they  held  their  station,  or  the  cities  to  which  it  would  lead 
him  -who  followed  it  beyond  the  next  few  miles.  Their  eyes  were  bent  down  in  the 
monotonous  duty  of  exacting  from  each  wayfarer  the  few  pennies  the  law  prescribed. 
Tiiey  answered  civilly  enough  any  questions  you  asked,  though  usually  with  the  air 
of  one  who  thinks  questioning  rather  an  unnecessary  and  unexpected  proceeding. 

Tliey  knew  nothing  of  the  lair  valley  from  which  travelers  came  journeying  toward 
tliem,  or  of  the  active,  populous,  teeming  towns  toward  which  they  were  going. 
TKey  cared  not  to  know  anything  of  what  lay  far  before  or  behind  the  traveler. 
Tlierr  sole  concern  was  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  got  past  the  barriers  they  had  erected 
witliout  their  taking  toll  of  him. 

Miy  friends,  have  we  not  known  teachers  who  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
sncli  grim  toll-gatherers?  Behind  their  well-seasoned  barriers  of  set  questions  and 
routine  examinations  they  stand,  grimly  indifferent  to  the  past  and  the  future  of  the 
young  wayfarers  who  are  doomed  somehow  to  get  by  them,  no  thanks  to  the  toU- 
ffatherer,  who  has  forgotten  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  land  of  early  youth 
from  which  these  children  are  journeying,  and  cares  not  to  help  to  fit  them  for  the 
noMe  responsibilities  of  the  busy  citizen  life  that  lies  before  them. 

Beware  of  the  tollgate  fashion  of  teaching,  you  friends  who  have  lone  taught. 
Sliiin  it,  young  friends,  who  are  just  entering  on  a  profession  which  is  second  to  none 
in  its  possibilities  for  good. 

THE  NOBLE  PROFESSION  OF  TEACHING, 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  "  The  teacher's  work,  if  one  does  it  faithfully  and  well, 
and  under  such  stimulus  of  high  ideals  as  you  suggest,  consumes  the  life  so  fast." 

It  does  take  life.  I  have  never  known  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  who,  when  a 
day's  teaching  was  done,  did  not  feel  that  "  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him."  But,  my 
friends,  is  it  not  work  well  worth  doing?  When  we  ask  what  life  can  give  us  that  is 
really  best  worth  having,  we  must  answer,  not  wealth,  not  fame,  not  position,  but 
the  hopeful  belief  that  under  Grod  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  good  in  the  world. 
And  tne  teacher's  work  we  may  well  keep,  in  our  thoughts,  on  the  very  highest 
plane  of  usefulness.  ' 

To  influence  men  the  lawyers  and  the  politicians  say  is  a  most  manly  object  of 
life.  To  shape  the  destinies  of  cities  and  of  nations  the  statesman  affirms  to  be  an 
ambition  fit  to  engross  all  a  man's  energies.  But  that  great  teacher,  Socrates,  saw 
that  they  who  stand  nearest  the  fountain  head  can  best  turn  the  course  of  the  stream 
as  they  will,  and  he  laughed  at  the  mistaken  estimate  of  the  statesman  who  urged 
him  to  increase  his  usefulness  by  giving  up  his  intercourse  as  teacher  with  the  young 
and  taking  a  hand  in  **  practical  politics.' 

Japan  and  Germany  nave  achieved  more  in  the  way  of  national  growth  and  the 
development  of  the  national  spirit  during  the  last  thirty  years  than  have  any  other 
nations  of  our  time.  Japan  began  the  revolution  with  her  young  men  and  her 
schools.  In  Germany  the  poets  dreamed,  the  students  sang,  and  the  professors  lec- 
tured of  a  united  Fatherland,  while  bayonet-girdled  courts  laughed  the  romantic  idea 
to  scorn.  But  the  hour  struck.  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck  were  there,  and  the  dream 
of  the  poets  and  the  ideal  of  the  schools  became  a  mighty  fact,  a  solid  empire.  And 
that  empire,  the  greatest  state  in  Europe  in  the  care  it  bestows  upon  education,  was 
made  possible  because  for  three  generations  Prussia  had  practiced  the  maxim, 
"Whatever  you  wish  to  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  vou  must  first  put  into  its 
.  schools."  Beyond  a  question  the  text-books  of  a  nation's  schools  and  the  animus  of 
a  nation's  teachers  determine  its  future  and  condition  all  the  national  hfe. 

Since  this  is  true,  let  us  honor  and  rejoice  in  our  profession.  The  farmer  says,  "  I 
like  my  occupation.  It  takes  me  out  into  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  in  the  sweet- 
scented  fields.  It  seasons  my  blood  and  bronzes  my  skin  by  the  direct  rays  and  the 
fervid  heat  of  the  life-giving  sunshine.  It  keeps  me  close  to  the  great  heart  of 
nature." 

So  the  teacher  may  well  say.  "  I  love  and  honor  my  profession.  It  keeps  me  in  the 
clear  bracing  atmosphere  of  tnought.  It  looks  out  upon  the  dewy  uplands  of  youth. 
Here,  in  its  association  with  the  young,  lies  the  source  of  that  inspiring  love  for  his 
work  which  gives  to  our  profession,  my  fellow-teachers,  its  intense  interest  for  every 
man  or  woman  who  has  felt  the  true  vocation  to  teach.  The  unfailing  streams  of 
youthful  life  keep  the  fields  where  we  labor  ever  beautiful  with  the  verdure  of  spring." 
The  constant  presence  of  the  high  hopes,  the  eager  aspirations  of  youth — this  lends 
unfailing  zest  to  the  work  which  none  who  truly  understood  it  ever  called  monot- 
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onous.    In  the  grand  capabilities,  the  pricelees  oi)portmiitiee  which  yoath  and  tifcwt 
give  to  one  and  another  of  our  pupils  we  find  a  stimulus. 
Day  by  day  we  who  teach  are  called  to — 

**  bring  the  plough 
And  draw  new  furrows  'neatn  the  early  mom 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  In  this  Now." 

^*  I  ask  continually  of  all  men/'  says  Emerson,  *'  whether  life  may  not  as  well  bd 
poetic  as  stupid?'* 

The  poet  is  the  maker.  As  creator  of  the  strongest  influences  that  mold  the 
child's  life  the  teacher  does  well  to  take  often  the  poet's  view  of  his  work.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  choice  which  will  lead  the  teacher  to  become  ever  more  thotightfiil«' 
because  she  deals  with  thoughts,  and  not  wordy  because  she  deals  with  words.  May 
we  not  hope  for  more,  and  trust  that  each  added  year  of  devotion  to  teaching,  since 
it  leads  you  constantly  to  live  among  ideas  and  to  see  their  vital  power,  shall  make 
your  own  life  more  and  more  ideal  m  its  loyalty,  its  sincerity,  its  iD^eficence,  and  its 
love  of  beauty,  of  truth,  and  of  God  ? 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent 

OF  Indian  Schools, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Augmt  W,  1900. 

Sik:  The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is  herewith  submitted,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Education,  held  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Association,  the 
summer  schools  held  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  and  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  extracts  from  a  number  of  papers  presented  at 
these  gatherings. 

^  As  the  report  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  will  contain  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  Indian  schools,  only  such  matters  as  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation  while  in  the  field  will  be  noted  in  this 
report. 

Since  my  appointment  twenty-si±  months  ago  I  have  been  in  the 
field  seventeen  months  acjiuainting  myself,  by  personal  observation, 
with  the  needs  of  tiie  Indian  and  tne  Indian  school  service.  During 
that  time  I  have  inspected  49  schools  (some  of  them  several  times)  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  I  have  traveled  41,138 
miles,  of  which  2,087  nules  were  coverea  by  wagon,  pack  horse,  and 
on  foot,  over  lofty  mountains,  through  dense  forests,  on  remote  fron- 
tiers, and  over  rugged  trails  between  precipitous  cliffs.  During  the 
past  nine  months  m  the  field  the  following  schools  have  been  visited 
and  inspected: 

Carlisle,  Pa.;  Eastern  Cherokee,  North  Carolina;  Sauk  and  Fox, 
lowaj  Quapaw  school  and  Wyandot  or  Seneca  school,  two  schools 
at  Vmita,  Female  Seminary  and  Male  Academy  at  Tahlequah,  two 
schools  at  Fort  Gibson,  two  mission  and  two  public  schools  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  one  college  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T. ;  Phoenix.  Pima 
Agency,  Gila  Crossing  day  school,  Kingman  day  school,  Supai  Canyon 
Day  School,  and  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona;  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. ;  Fort  Lewis  and  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ;  and  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Virginia.  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas;  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  Nambe  and 
Tseuque  Pueblos,  N.  Mex. ;  Perris,  Cal. ;  Carson,  Nev. ;  and  Klamath 
Agency,  Yainax,  Chemawa,  Siletz,  and  Warm  Springs,  Oregon;  and 
Puyallup  and  St.  George's  Mission,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  visited 
shortly  after  I  assmnedthe  duties  of  the  office. 

SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Carlisle  school^  Pennsylvania, — ^This  is  the  largest  Indian  school  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  steadily  grown  from  147  students,  with 
which  it  opened  November  1,  1879,  until  now  over  1,000  pupils  are 
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enrolled.  Excellent  training  is  given  in  the  literary  and  industrial 
branches.  The  boys  are  taueht  the  several  trades,  and  they  work  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  dairy  and  bakery.  The  farm  and  dairy  are  con- 
ducted with  the  idea  of  production  for  the  school  needs  and  for  instruc- 
tion; but  instruction  is  also  obtained  by  means  of  the  "outing"  system, 
the  Indians  hiring  to  the  farmers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  ana  New 
Jersey,  where  dairying  and  truck  and  general  farming  are  in  their 
highest  development.  The  *' outing"  system,  the  practical  education 
for  the  Indian  Doy  and  girl,  originated  with  Major  Pratt,  of  the  Oir- 
lisle  School,  and  its  operation  has  been  so  successful  that  a  number  of 
other  schools  have  introduced  it  into  their  localities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  growth  of  this  system  will  continue  until  every  school  in  the 
service  has  become  awakened  to  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  placing  of  Indian  children  in  good  Christian  homes,  where 
they  will  receive  the  individual  training  which  only  a  good  home  life 
cangive. 

Ki^tern  Chei'ohee^  North  Carolina, — ^These  Indians  own  land  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  their 
territory,  situated  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  has  an 
invigorating  climate,  tine  forests,  and  is  well  watered.  Farming  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  and  crops  of  corn,  grain,  and  garden  vegetables 
are  raised,  and  apples  and  peaches  are  plentiful.  The  necessity  for 
rotation  of  crops  and  fertilizing  is  felt  here,  and  there  is  much  land 
that  should  be  under  cultivation.  • 

These  Indians  receive  no  annuities  either  in  rations  or  clothing,  and 
are  entirely  self-supporting.  The  Cherokee  have  a  written  language, 
their  alphabet  containing  many  characters  borrowed  from  our  own. 
They  are  industrious  and  are  skillful  with  their  hands,  making  baskets 
and  pottery  and  doing  wood  carving.  If  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  articles  could  be  established  here,  much  good  would 
result,  as  the  country  has  an  abundance  of  water  and  material. 
Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  making  of  native  pottery;  the 
weaving  of  willow  baskets  and  the  manufacture  of  cane-seated  chairs 
could  also  be  made  a  source  of  profit. 

The  school  building  is  well  filled  with  bright  children,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  f  acilities'f  or  the  teaching  of  industrial  work,  especially  the  trades. 
The  need  of  another  day  school  is  greatly  felt,  m  order  that  the 
small  children  may  be  fitted  each  year  for  attendance  at  a  boarding 
school,  where  more  advanced  training  can  be  given  them. 

This  Indian  school  has  made  an  excellent  display  of  such  work  as  is 
done  by  the  pupils,  the  needlework  by  the  girls  being  exceptionally 
good. 

A  compulsorv  education  law  is  greatly  needed  here. 

Sauk  and  JFox  school^  Iowa. — ^This  school  is  situated  1  mile  from 
Toledo,  Iowa.  Although  in  the  midst  of  civilization  for  many  yearp, 
these  Indians  have  made  little  use  of  their  opportimities  and  are  in 
almost  as  primitive  a  state  as  were  their  forefathers,  to  whose  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions  they  cling  with  tenacity.  This  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tribes  to  civilize.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to 
education,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  attendance  of  the  children 
is  obtained  for  the  excellent  school  building  which  the  Government 
has  erected  for  them.  Several  industrial  trades  are  taught,  and  the 
school  farm  of  70  acres  has  been  well  cultivated. 

There  is  no  agency  in  the  United  States  where  the  crying  need  of  a 
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compulsory  school  law  is  felt  more  keenly  than  at  this  place.  ^  These 
Indians  have  withstood  the  teaching  of  conscientious  missionaries  and 
earnest  workers  under  the  Government,  and  are  in  nearly  as  barbarous 
a  condition  as  they  were  a  century  ago.  Many  heads  of  lanodlies  refuse 
to  draw  their  annuities,  erroneously  thinking  that  by  this  course  they 
will  avoid  having  to  send  their  children  to  school,  thus  working  a 

freat  hardship  to  others  in  the  family  who  really  need  the  money  to 
eep  them  from  suffering. 

Tnese  Indians  are  surrounded  by  an  excellent  class  of  white  settlers, 
who  have  used  their  utmost  endeavors  for  many  years  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  tribe,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose.  The  missionaries 
who  have  labored  many  years  among  them  are  discouraged,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  only  a  law  compelling  attendance  at  the  school  which 
the  Government  lias  recently  established  will  have  any  effect  upon 
them.  These  Indians  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with  the. 
subject  of  compulsory  education. 

Oudpofw  Agerwy^  Ind.  T. — ^This  agency  has  under  its  supervision 
eight  tribes,  each  occupying  a  separate  reservation.  These  Indians 
are  practically  white,  they  being  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts.  All  own  fine 
tracts  of  land,  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

A  great  deal  of  earnest  work  is  being  done  by  the  missionaries  at 
this  agency,  and  with  considerable  success.  Fifteen  places  of  worship, 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  located  here. 

The  buildings  of  the  Seneca  or  Wyandot  school,  this  agency,  are 
beautifully  situated  and  in  good  repair.  The  literary  work  of  the 
school  is  satisfactory,  and  the  school  farm,  while  not  very  good  land, 
furnishes  grain  and  vegetables. 

At  the  Quapaw  school,  which  has  been  discontinued,  I  found  the 
buildings  old  and  needing  repairs.  The  water  supply  was  not  of  the 
best,  and  there  was  no  fire  protection  except  fire  buckets.  The  school 
farm  consisted  of  about  400  acres  of  good  land,  and  produced  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  besides  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  teaching  of  farming,  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  children  in  this  section  of  the  country  will  in  all  probability 
make  their  living  in  this  manner,  as  they  have  allotments  of  excellent 
land,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  productive.  The  Indians 
on  this  reserve  are  not  fond  of  labor  and  would  rather  rent  their  land 
for  a  small  sum  of  money  than  to  till  the  soil  for  many  times  the 
amount.  If  they  could  have  the  love  and  dignity  of  labor  instilled 
into  them  and  be  induced  to  till  their  fine  tracts  of  land,  instead  of 
renting  their  farms  at  low  rentals  to  their  more  industrious  white 
neighbors,  a  much  better  civilization  would  be  engrafted  upon  them. 

Phoenix  school.  Arizona, — ^The  buildings  at  this  school  are  in  good 
condition  and  well  cared  for.  There  should  be  a  hospital  here  uirge 
enough  not  only  to  care  for  the  sick,  but  to  give  an  opportunity  as 
well  for  the  training  of  large  girls  for  nursing,  as  the  Inchan  girls 
take  readily  to  this  occupation  and  become  exceUent  nurses. 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  700,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
buildings  should  be  increased  to  at  least  1,000,  as  owing  to  the  density 
of  the  Cidian  population  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  increasing  eager- 
ness of  the  Indian  youth  to  attend  school,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  maintain  a  school  of  this  size  at  Phoenix. 
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The  school  is  doing  much  toward  breaking  down  the  old  prejudices 
that  have  existed  against  Indian  education  and  Indian  labor  ana  prov- 
ing the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  education  for  Indians  is  valueless. 
A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  obtain  excellent  practical  training 
by  means  of  the  *' outing"  system  during  the  summer,  and  the  civiliz- 
ing influences  received  by  contact  with  the  home  life  of  the  good  white 
families  of  Phoenix  can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  large  pupils  of  the  various  schools  scattered  throughout  Arizona 
can  receive  at  Rioenix  advanced  training,  both  literary  and  industrial, 
as  this  school  is  magnificently  equipped,  being  one  of  the  finest  schools 
in  the  service. 

Pima  Agency^  Ariz. — About  8,000  Indians  occupy  this  reservation — 
the  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa — and  there  is  enough  land  to  allow 
each  Indian  at  least  25  acres  for  cultivation.  The  Pima  are  self- 
supporting  by  means  of  agriculture.  They  live  in  one  and  two  room 
adobe  houses  and  have  some  stock,  and,  I  believe,  until  recently  have 
never  received  any  appropriation. 

A  new  brick  school  building  has  been  erected  and  the  water  and  sewer 
system  completed.  An  addition  to  the  girls'  dormitory  and  a  laundry 
will  be  constructed  this  summer.  The  present  water  supply  will  make 
it  possible  to  beautify  the  school  grounds  and  to  irrigate  a  small  vege- 
table garden.  The  capacity  of  the  Pima  school  is  225,  and  the  children 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably  quartered. 

On  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  in  Arizona,  are  680  Papago  Indians. 
The  Gila  Crossing  day  school  is  in  operation  here,  and  there  is  also  a 
day  school  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation. 

Haclcberry  day  school^  Arizona. — ^This  is  one  of  the  best  day  schools 
I  have  visited.  It  contains  two  rooms  and  has  an  attendance  of  about 
65  Hualapai  children.  The  literary  work  is  good,  but  there  are  few 
facilities  for  teaching  industries.  The  present  day-school  building  is 
poor,  but  the  new  boarding-school  building,  for  which  $60,000  has  been 
appropriated,  will  remedy  this  defect. 

The  Hualapai  children  arebrightand  intelligent  and  seem  very  fond 
of  their  school  work.  They  are  remarkably  well  advanced  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  accounts. 
Most  of  the  chilcjren  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  school,  and 
those  residing  at  a  distance  board  with  their  relatives,  who  live  in  lit- 
tle shanties  constructed  of  lumber,  in  most  instances  given  them  by 
the  agent.  I  visited  many  of  these  houses,  which  were  very  poor 
indeed.  Nearly  all  have  stoves,  but  the  Indians  persist  in  cooking  in 
a  primitive  manner  and  sleeping  in  blankets  on  the  ground.  The 
women  carry  their  children  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  strapped  to  a 
board  and  hung  over  the  back,  and  they  dress  in  Indian  fashion,  wear- 
ing an  old  blanket  or  a  wi*ap  of  red  or  olue  calico  cloth. 

The  domestic  work  of  the  school  was  carried  on  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  as  the  old  Indians  live  near  the  school  building  they  are 
constantly  brought  in  touch  with  the  white  man's  way  of  living,  and  I 
noticed  some  crude  attempts  among  them  to  better  their  condition. 

Old  Tokespeta,  the  chief,  is  very  much  opposed  to  allowing  any  of 
the  children  to  go  away  to  school,  but  after  remaining  at  the  school 
for  some  time  I  was  enabled  to  have  a  talk  with  five  or  six  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  tribe,  who,  I  believe,  will  consent  to  allow  the  agent  to  take 
a  number  of  the  larger  children  to  the  Phoenix  school.  They  seem 
better  satisfied  to  have  their  children  attend  this  school  than  any  other, 
^  the  climate  is  similar  and  they  feel  they  can  more  easily  visit  their 
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children.  The  old  chiefs  also  agreed  that  as  soon  as  the  new  building 
is  erected  all  children  of  school  age  shall  be  promptly  enrolled. 

The  Hualapai  Reservation  is  supposed  to  extend  over  an  area  about 
50  hj  75  miles,  but,  unfortunately,  has  never  been  surveyed.  Most 
of  this  is  grazing  land  and  is  occupied  bv  stockmen,  who  are  trespass- 
ing, and  as  there  is  no  definite  boundary  line,  no  revenue  can  be 
derived  from  the  leasing  of  this  land.  As  soon  as  the  survey  is  com- 
pleted this  land  can,  no  doubt,  be  leased  for  a  considerable  sum,  and 
the  amount  accruing  in  this  way  would  make  the  500  Hualapais 
comfortable. 

Kingman  day  school^  Arizona. — ^I  consider  this,  also,  one  of  the 
best  day  schools.  There  were  in  attendance  45  of  as  bright  children 
as  I  have  met,  tlieir  association  with  the  white  people  of  the  town 
having  much  to  do  with  their  advanced  condition.  Many  of  the  women 
do  work  for  the  town  residents,  and  the  men  do  considerable  garden- 
ing. The  portion  of  the  Hualapai  tribe  near  Kingman  is  making 
decided  progress.  The  work  carried  on  here  is  of  a  very  practiced 
nature,  and  1  venture  to  say  that  the  children  who  attend  this  school 
any  length  of  time  will  become  useful  citizens. 

Havasupai  day  school, — These  Indians,  about  250  in  number,  are 
located  in  an  almost  inaccessible  canyon,  to  reach  which  requires  most 
arduous  and  difficult  climbing.  I  reached  Supai,  after  traveling  76 
miles  by  wa^on  and  another  8  miles  on  horseback,  on  a  burro,  and 
on  foot,  it  bemg  impossible  to  ride  over  a  portion  of  the  trail. 

The  Havasupai  live  along  a  stream  called  Blue  Water,  and  have  about 
350  acres  of  land,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
I  saw  about  twenty  gardens,  all  in  poor  condition,  as  the  Indians  have 
no  idea  of  irrigation.  They  plant  their  wheat  in  handf  uls  in  little 
holes  and  their  corn  in  the  same  way.  These  Indians  farm  as  they  did 
hundreds  of  years  ago  and  live  in  as  primitive  a  condition  as  then. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  willows,  and  many  superstitions  still  remain, 
such  as  refusing  to  cultivate  the  land  of  deceased  Indians  for  three 
years. 

The  land  in  this  canyon  is  quite  fertile  and  can  easily  be  watered 
from  the  streams.  The  Indians  now  have  many  fruit  trees  loaded  with 
fruit,  but  as  the  trees  have  not  been  pruned  the  fruit  is  small  and  of 
poor  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  can  be  raised  if  the 
Indians  are  made  to  irrigate  at  tne  proper  time.  Old  Manakaga,  chief 
of  the  Hava  Supais,  stated  to  me  that  he  would  try  to  cultivate  a  better 
crop  next  year,  and  specially  requested  that  plowshares  be  allowed 
them. 

The  Government  school  building  is  good,  and  about  65  children 
were  attending  this  day  school,  which  has  oeen  in  session  several  years. 
Literary  trainmg  in  an  almost  inaccessible  canyon,  where  the  children 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  white  people,  and  who,  after  leaving  the 
schoolroom,  have  no  further  occasion  to  speak  the  English  language,  is 
of  little  value.  The  Havasupais,  who  are  cousins  to  the  Hualapais  and 
speak  their  language,  frequently  visit  them  at  Hackberry.  The  agent, 
who  has  lived  among  them  many  years  and  has  their  confidence,  can, 
I  believe,  induce  the  parents  of  these  children  to  allow  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  Hackberry  school  and  board  among  their  cousins,  and  I 
recommend  that  he  be  instructed  to  bring  as  many  of  the  children  as 
can  be  accommodated  this  year  from  Supai  Canyon  and  place  them  in 
the  Hackberry  school  when  completed. 
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Fort  Mohame  school^  Arizona. — ^The  schoolroom  work  here  is  satis- 
factory, but  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  very  slow  progress 
can  be  made  in  educational  work.  The  larger  pupils  at  Mohave  should 
be  sent  to  the  Phoenix  Indian  school,  whicn  is  magnificently  equipped 
for  the  teaching  of  industries,  and  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  bet- 
ter work  of  all  kinds,  the  outing  system  being  especially  valuable  in 
the  training  of  these  Indians. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  165  and  the  average  attendance 
between  150  and  160.  A  compulsory  education  law  woi3d  be  of  g^reat 
benefit  here. 

The  Mohaves  are  good  workers,  all  of  the  work  of  the  deck  hands  on 
the  boat  which  carried  me  to  Fort  Mohave  being  performed  by  them. 
A  large  number  were  also  engaged  in  cutting  wood,  which  they  sell  to 
the  mme  owners,  and  a  consiaerable  sum  of  money  is  realized  in  this 
way. 

The  nonprogressive  Mohaves  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  thoroughly 
honest,  but  are  loth  to  give  up  their  old  superstitions.  The  progress- 
ive Mohaves  have  comfortable  homes,,  wear  civilized  dress,  and  many 
have  short  hair.  Thev  cremate  their  dead,  and  have  discarded  their 
"  medicine  man,"  the  latter  being  quite  a  step  in  the,  way  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Several  Indians  have  stores  on  the  reserve. 

Fort  LewU  school.  Colorado, — ^The  location  of  this  school  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  altitude,  though  high,  is  well  adapted  to  the  Indians  of 
this  locality.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  surrounding 
this  school  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Cattle  raising  is  a  good 
industry  to  teach  here,  as  the  Indian  boys  are  good  cattlemen  and 
readilv  find  employment  on  the  stock  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school.  The  literary  instruction  is  extremely  good,  and  all  of  the 
industrial  departments  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  best  and  most 
varied  instruction  in  ironwork  I  have  seen  was  given  at  this  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  blacksmith,  and  the  work  in  the  shoe  shop 
was  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  can  not  too  strongh^  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  the  Indian  boy  how  to  shoe  his  horse  and  mend  his 
wagon,  especially  in  this  Western  country,  where  the  majority  of  the 
homes  are  so  many  miles  from  a  town.  I  found  this  practical  instruc- 
tion receiving  careful  attention  at  this  school. 

The  exhibit  of  literary  and  industrial  work  prepared  by  this  school 
was  most  creditable  and  was  favorably  commented  upon.  The  general 
condition  of  the  Fort  Lewis  school  is  excellent,  and  the  children  are 
well  clothed  and  happy. 

Grand  Junction  school^  Colorado. — ^This  school  is  situated  in  western 
Colorado,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  class  of  citizens,  who  are  verv  much 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  school.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
points  at  which  the  "outing"  system  can  be  put  into  eflfect  with  advan- 
tage to  the  Indian  children.  The  boys  earn  good  wages,  and  there  is 
a  steady  demand  for  their  services.  The  gins  are  also  well  paid,  and 
the  home  life  and  training  which  they  receive  in  the  family  is  of  many 
times  more  benefit  to  them  than  could  be  derived  from  a  number  of 
years  spent  at  a  school,  which  can  not  give  individual  training  in  house- 
nold  economics.  The  literary  branch  of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  the 
facilities  for  industrial  instruction  are  limited. 

Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  taught,  an^  the  school  has  a  herd  of 
superior  Holstein  cattle,  which  supplies  the  children  with  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  butter.     Cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  profit 
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There  are  about  130  acres  of  land,  which,  while  not  of  ffood  quality, 
containing  alkali,  can  be  cultivated  tlo  advantage,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  a  number  of  fruit  trees  be  purcnased  from  a  nursery 
in  the  vicinitv,  as  considerable  small  fruit  can  be  raised. 

Hampton  tnstitut^^  Virginia. — This  institution  had  during  the  past 
Tear  186  Indian  pupils — 58  girls  and  78  boys.  Hampton  is  an  excel- 
lent school  in  every  respect  and  is  magnificently  equipped  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  in  industrial  and  literary  work.  ''  Learning  by  doing '' 
is  the  keynote  of  this  school,  and  every  principle  learned  in  the  class 
room  is  practically  applied.  Each  girl  in  the  academic  department  is 
instructed  in  agriculture,  woodwork,  sewing,  cooking,  and  dressmak- 
ing, and  no  girl  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  can  not  do  plain  cooking, 
laundry  work,  and  make  her  clothes.  The  work  in  domestic  economy 
is  especially  fine  at  this  school. 

A  course  in  agriculture,  and  work  in  wood,  iron,  and  tin  is  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  boys  before  graduation.  All  useful  trades  are 
taught.  Agriculture,  including  dairying,  is  made  a  special  feature, 
thus  fitting  the  pupil  for  making  productive  the  land  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  so  generously  given  tne  Indian.  Hampton  graduates  are 
scattered  through  the   land,  demonstrating  in  various  ways  what  a 

{practical  education  like  that  received  at  this  school  will  do  for  the 
ndian. 

Alhuquerque  school^  New  Mexico, — ^This  school  is  in  a  generally  sat- 
isfactory condition.  A  number  of  small  repairs  are  needed  on  the 
buildings,  but  these  are  being  looked  after  by  the  superintendent. 
The  school  buildings  are  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  wnich  they  are 
used,  and  a  commodious  cottage  was  under  process  of  construction. 
The  superintendent's  cottage  was  in  fairly  good  repair  and  would  be 
improved  by  an  addition.  The  children  are  well  clothed,  and  there 
were  no  sick  in  the  hospital.  I  believe  there  has  been  very  little  sick- 
ness there  during  the  year. 

The  Albuquerque  school  is  situated  in  a  temperate  climate,  has  good 
water,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  good  class  of  intelligent  citizens.  For 
those  desiring  higher  education  the  city  of  Albuquerque  offers  excep- 
tional advantages.  This  school  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  its 
condition  when  visited  last  year.  The  farm,  though  poor,  was  in  a 
much  better  state  of  cultivation  than  I  found  the  previous  year,  and 
the  stock  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  literary  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  a  large  number  of  day 
schools  tributary  to  Albuquerque,  and  a  class  of  children  should  l)e 
systematically  graduated  from  the  day  schools  to  this  school  each  year. 

I  would  like  to  see  better  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  blacksmith- 
ing  and  ironwork  at  this  school.  The  harness  and  shoe  shops  were 
domg  satisfactory  work,  and  the  sewing  department  was  unusually 
goooT  I  found  in  this  department  three  or  four  times  as  many  girls 
learning  practical  work  in  mending  and  sewing  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  schools. 

Santa  Fe  school^  Neio  Mexixio, — A  decided  improvement  is  notice- 
able in  the  industrial  features  of  this  school  over  those  of  last  year. 
The  carpenter  shop  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  larger  detail  of  boys  is 
receiving  instruction  in  this  branch  of  training.  The  blacksmith  shop 
is  doing  good  work,  as  are  also  the  shoemaking,  harness,  and  tailor 
shops.  Practical  instruction  is  also  given  by  the  farmer,  and  if  a 
sumcient  supply  of  water  could  be  had  at  this  school  considerable 
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work  could  be  done  along  a^icultural  lines.  The  teaching  of  irriga- 
tion is  very  important  in  this  section,  as  in  order  to  raise  anything  in 
the  pueblos  in  the  vicinity  the  land  must  be  irrigated. 

I  round  the  general  condition  of  the  school  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
the  children  well  clothed,  bright,  and  happy. 

The  number  of  day  schools  that. are  now  placed  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  this  school  make  it  possible  for  the  Indian  school  at 
Santa  Fe  to  receive  each  year  a  large  number  of  students  who  are 
advanced  beyond  the  primary  grade. 

Haskell  Institute^  Kansas. — Haskell  Institute,  located  2  miles  south 
of  Lawrence,  Kans.,  is  attended  by  nearly  600  pupils.  The  buildings 
are  excellent  and  the  climate  healthful.  The  farm,  consisting  of  650 
acres,  a  part  of  which  is  productive,  is  under  the  care  of  a  practical 
farmer.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  literary  branches,  farming,  domestic 
science,  and  manual  training.  This  excellent  school  has  a  normal 
department,  and  a  commercial  department  where  stenography  and 
typewriting  are  taught. 

Chilocco  school^  OMuhoma, — ^This  school  is  situated  6  miles  from 
Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  is  favorably  located,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about 
400.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in  literary  and  industrial  work.  Chi- 
locco school  owns  a  farm  consisting  of  8,640  acres,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  tract  of  land  in  the  service.  This  could  easily 
be  made  the  greatest  agricultural  school  in  the  service,  as  the  climate 
is  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

ifambe  and  Tseuque  pueblos.^  New  Mexico, — ^Two  good  day  schools 
are  located  at  these  pueblos,  which  are  18  miles  from  Sftnta  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Perris  school^  Califomm, — ^The  general  condition  of  this  school,  so 
far  as  buildings,  management,  and  supervision  are  concerned,  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  literary  work  is  good,  and  the  children  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  unusually  pleasant  and  homelike  atmosphere.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  industrial  work,  but  the  facilities  are  limited.  On 
account  of  the  lack  of  water,  farming  and  gardening  can  be  carried 
on  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  Indian  appropriation  contains  the 
following: 

For  the  establishment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  an 
Indian  school  at  or  near  Riverside,  California:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  site  can  be 
obtained  there  for  a  reasonable  sum,  to  be  selected  by  the  Ck)mniis8ioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  to  establish  a  complete 
school  plant  upon  the  new  site. 

Carson  school^  Nevada, — ^This  school  is  situated  on  an  excellent  site 
amid  healthful  surroundings.  The  school  buildings  are  fairly  good, 
but  there  is  a  lack  of  buildings  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  trades. 
Besides  the  literary  course,  general  housekeeping,  seyring,  laundry 
work,  and  cooking  are  practically  taught.  Tne  farm,  consisting  of 
270  acres,  of  whidi  80  are  tillable,  is  sandy  and  poor,  requiring  fre- 
quent fertilization,  and  the  lack  of  water  seriously  interferes  witn  the 
teaching  of  farming  and  gardening. 

Klamath  Agency^  Oreo. — ^This  agency,  85  miles  from  the  railroad, 
contains  two  boarding  schools,  the  Klamath  school  being  at  the  agency, 
and  the  Yainax  school  40  miles  distant.  Both  of  these  schools  are 
reached  by  wagon  after  an  arduous  drive  over  the  mountains.  At 
each  school  is  a  force  of  faithful  Christian  teachers. 
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SaUm  school^  Oregon, — ^This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  eq^uipped 
schools  in  the  West.  The  natural  surroundings,  together  with  the 
many  fine  building,  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautifully  located 
schools  in  the  service.  The  course  of  study  outlines  advanced  work 
in  all  that  pertains  to  general  knowledge  sufficient  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  everyday  walks  of  life.  Wagon  making,  blacksmitning,  paint- 
ing, harness  and  shoe  making,  carpentering,  engineering,  gardening, 
stock  raising,  and  fanning  are  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  This 
school  has  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  service. 

Siletz  school^  Orepon. — ^The  Siletz  school  is  situated  9  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  quite  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, most  of  them  being  self-supporting  and  taking  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  The  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades 
are  very  limited  indeed.  Farming  and  gardening  are  extensively 
carried  on.  as  the  soil  is  productive. 

Warm  Springs  Agency^  Or  eg, — ^This  agency  is  reached  after  travel- 
ing 75  miles  by  wagon.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  and 
the  land  along  the  water  courses  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  stock  rais- 
ing and  farming.  The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  industrious  and 
anxious  to  secure  good  homes,  but  are  lacking  in  economy  and  the 
proper  care  of  their  households.  A  number  of  churches  have  been 
established  here,  and  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries  have  been 
most  valuable  in  maintaining  order  and  morality  and  in  encouraging 
industry. 

PuyaRup  school^  Washington. — ^These  Indians  are  fairly  well  civilized 
and  own  excellent  tracts  of  land.  The  literary  work  was  unusually 
good,  but  the  facilities  for  industrial  teaching  were  poor.  Several 
churches  have  been  erected  near  the  school  and  are  doing  good  work. 

At  all  of  the  schools  visited  the  morals  of  the  children  are  carefully 
looked  after,  and  a  happy  Christian  influence  pervades  the  atmosphere. 

Statements  in  detail  concerning  the  condition,  requirements,  and 
defects  of  the  various  schools  visited  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

COMPULSOKY  EDUCATION. 

As  heretofore  advocated,  a  general  compulsory  law  for  the  Indian 
schools  should  be  enacted  at  once  and  stringently  enforced.  The  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  is  between 
35,000  and  40,000,  the  average  attendance  being  21,568.  But  it  is  not 
obligatory  upon  the  father  or  mother  of  the  chud  to  send  the  little  one 
to  school,  and  if  the  parents  so  will,  the  child  need  never  attend.  Of 
the  thousands  of  Indian  children  of  school  age,  many  will  not  attend, 
and  many  more  are  not  required  to  do  so,  and  it  is  to  overcome  these 
diflSculties  that  the  proposed  measure  is  urged. 
^  Civilization  only  comes  to  a  people  by  the  slow  process  of  educa- 
tion, and  unless  we  educate  and  civilize  the  majority  of  the  children 
the  downpuU  of  the  ignorant  will  be  greater  than  the  uplift  of  the 
educated.  The  Government  is  endeavoring  to  educate  the  Indian  for 
independence  and  citizenship,  and  to  confer  this  boon  upon  a  people 
without  first  requiring  their  education  is  the  greatest  unwisdom.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  that  the 
youth  of  the  country — white,  red,  and  black — be  educated,  for  upon 
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the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  depends  the  stability  of  the 
Government. 

With  education  will  come  morality,  cleanliness,  self-respect,  indus- 
try, and,  above  all,  a  Christianized  fiumanity,  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  world's  progress  and  well  being. 

If  we  womd  be  successful  in  our  work,  the  Indian  child  must  be 
placed  in  school  before  the  habits  of  barbarous  life  have  become  fixed, 
and  there  he  must  be  kept  until  contact  with  our  life  has  taught  him  to 
abandon  his  savage  ways  and  walk  in  the  path  of  Christian  civilization. 

Instead  of  roaming  with  parents,  riding  wild  ponies,  sitting  by  rail- 
road stations — favorite  places  of  amusements — learning  the  white  man's 
vices  around  saloons,  etc.,  the  children,  if  in  school,  would  have  the 
example  of  right  living  in  present  and  past  history  daily  set  before 
them,  and  would  be  taught  to  look  upward  for  their  ideals,  to  have  a 
right  appreciation  of  life,  and  respect  and  obedience  for  constitutional 
authority. 

When  superintendents  of  public  schools  feel  that  "in  order  to  raise 
the  literate,  social,  and  moral  standing  of  our  community,  children 
should  be  placed  under  such  control  and  have  their  time  so  thoroughly 
occupied  with  the  acquiring  of  an  honest  trade  or  industry  that  a  radi- 
cal change  may  be  effected  in  their  natures,  and  that  they  may  reenter 
the  community  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  with 
a  due  regard  for  law  and  order,  ana  equipped  to  be  self-respecting, 
honest,  law-abiding  men  and  women,  instead  of  incorrigibles  consigned 
to  an  inglorious  end,"  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  that  a  compul- 
sory law  should  be  enacted  for  the  Indian. 

No  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  for  the 
Indian  need  be  advanced  than  the  conditions  existing  at  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  Agency  in  Iowa.  Five  miles  from  the  reservation  proper  the 
Government  has  erected  an  excellent  building,  well  equipped  for 
between  75  and^lOO  pupils.  Last  year  the  average  attenmnce  was 
only  30.  Although  in  the  heart  of  civilization  for  many  years,  these 
Incfians  have  made  little  use  of  their  opportunities  and  are  in  almost 
as  primitive  a  state  as  were  their  forefathers,  to  whose  traditions  and 
superstitions  they  cling  with  tenacity.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  of 
this  reservation  nave  been  and  still  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion and  civilization  of  their  children.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  agent  and  superintendent  have  made  vigorous  efforts  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  to  overcome  this  prejudice  against  the  school,  but  few 
pupils  have  been  enrolled,  and  owing  to  a  recent  decision  that  parental 
permission  is  necessary  in  order  to  place  children  in  school,  a  condition 
of  affairs  exists  here  that  is  startling.  United  Stat^  Indian  Inspector 
McLaughlin,  whose  experience  among  the  tribes  is  well  known,  states 
that  these  Indians  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism,  and  that 
nothing  but  force  will  induce  them  to  peimit  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated and  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization. 

When  I  visited  this  agency  in  March  last  I  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  camps  in  company  with  the  agent  and  superintendent,  who  were 
endeavoring  to  persuade  the  parente  by  every  Known  means  to  allow 
their  children  to  return  to  school.  A  number  of  the  Indians  stubbornly 
refused  to  allow  this,  while  some  insisted  that  if  they  did  permit  their 
children  to  be  put  in  school  they  should  be  sent  home  to  tneir  parents 
every  Saturday  and  allowed  to  remain  until  Sunday  night.  The 
weamer  at  this  time  was  extremely  cold,  several  inches  of  snow  cov- 
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erinff  the  ground.  This  returnine  to  the  camp  over  Saturday  and 
Sunday  would  result  in  a  great  deal  of  sickness,  as  the  children,  after 
sleeping  in  the  steam-heat^  school  building,  would,  upon  their  return, 
be  compelled  to  lie  like  animals  in  a  pen  called  a  wickiup,  which  was 
the  most  disgustingly  filthy  place  1  ever  saw. 

After  long  discussions,  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  dirty  hut  where 
the  smoke  was  blinding,  with  Chief  Pushetonequa  and  six  of  the  coun- 
cil, all  old  men  and  by  far  the  best  type  in  the  village,  I  am  convinced 
that  force  is  the  only  method  to  be  pursued  in  oraer  to  uplift  these 
I>eople.  The  superintendent,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
^th  Indians,  states  that  he  never  saw  a  more  degraded  set  than  these 
Sauk  and  Fox. 

After  close  inspection  of  the  primitive  customs  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
tribe,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  conditions  existing  on  this  reservation 
are  not  approached  at  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  nowhere  else 
have  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Office  been  met  with  such  utter  repulse 
and  absolute  barrenness  of  results,  so  far  as  education  and  civilization 
are  concerned. 

At  a  number  of  other  reservations  conditions  similar^  -though  not 
quite  so  degrading,  obtain,  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  if  the  Indian 
will  not  accept  the  opportunities  for  elevation  and  civilization  so  gen- 
erously offered  him,  tne  strong  hand  of  the  law  should  be  evoked  and 
the  pupil  forced  to  receive  an  education  whether  his  parents  will  it  or 
not. 

If  compulsory  education  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  white  child, 
with  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  behind  him,  all  the  more  should 
it  be  for  the  Indian,  who,  as  a  civilized  being,  is  just  in  his  infancy. 

THE  INDIAN  WHO  HAS  ATTENDED  SCHOOL. 

Another  year  has  passed  and  what  has  been  said  heretofore  con- 
cerning ''returned  students"  is  still  applicable,  viz,  that  while  a  few 
may  fwl  by  the  wayside,  as  is  the  case  with  the  white  race,  the  majority, 
uiK>n  leaving  school,  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  and  become 
self-supporting  men  and  women.  As  was  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1898,  76  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who 
attend  school  were  classed  as  excellent,  poor,  or  medium,  and  but  24 
per  cent  as  bad  or  worthless.  This  speaks  volumes  for  a  system  of 
education  which  can,  in  so  short  a  time,  develop  from  an  uncivilized 
race  76  per  cent  of  men  and  women  capable  of  taking  their  places  in 
the  body  politic  of  this  Republic. 

It  has  been  stated  that  material  progress  can  not  go  beyond  certain 
limits  in  one  generation,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  work  of 
educating  the  Indian  has  extended  barely  through  one  generation,  the 

food  that  has  resulted  can  hardly  be  stated.  Many  returned  students 
ave  comfortable  two-room  houses,  a  few  head  of  cattle,  and  are  becom- 
ing thrifty  settlers.  From  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  have  come  successful  business  men  and 
women  and  skilled  mechanics,  all  exerting  a  far-reaching  influence  in 
the  reservation,  camps,  and  pueblo  homes,  or  wherever  they  have 
taken  up  their  abode,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world  what  a  practical 
Christian  education,  such  as  is  received  at  the  Indian  schools,  will  do 
toward  uplifting  a  race. 
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Superintendent  Peairs,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Elansas,  who  recently 
visited  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.,  has  the  following  to 
say  of  returned  students  in  this  section  of  the  country: 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  an  exceedingly  interesting  people,  and  had  I  time  it  wooW 
be  interesting  to  tell  about  their  pueblos  or  villages,  customs,  etc.  While  I  can  m^ 
do  that,  I  must  speak  of  our  visit  to  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  pueblos.  At  the  home  of  the  governor  we  found  here 
a  great  many  returned  stuaents,  most  of  whom  had  been  at  Carlisle.  One  of  theee 
is  lieutenant-governor. 

Another  young  man  married  a  returned  student,  also  from  Carlisle,  and  the  two, 
by  working  hard  for  a  good  many  years,  have  built  the  best  home  in  La^^ona.  The 
husband  has  a  store  (which,  I  am  told,  he  will  not  under  any  circumstances  open  oq 
Sunday)  and  the  wife  has  a  house  of  which  any  lady  might  well  be  proud,  at  least  so 
far  as  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  kept  is  concerned. 

We  went  into  the  house,  as  we  did  into  many  others,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
returned  student's  home  and  the  uneducated  woman's  house  was  very  marked.  The 
door  and  window  frames  of  the  student's  home  were  painted,  while  the  others  were 
not.  In  this  particular  house  there  were  board  floors,  well  carpeted  with  Broas^ 
in  one  room.  There  were  white  bedsteads  with  clean  white  bedspreads  on  them;  in 
fact  everything  was  in  perfect  order,  and  these  full-blooded  Pueblo  Indianp  living 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  conservative  uneducated  old  Pueblos. 

Another  returned  student  had  for  six  years  been  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Pacific  Railroad  to  take  charge  of  the  coal  chutes  at  Laguna.  He  did  his  work  ao 
well  that  just  a  few  days  before  we  visited  the  village  the  railroad  company  had  cmi- 
tracted  with  the  young  man  to  take  charge  of  all  coal  chutes  between  Albuqaerqpe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Winslow,  Ariz.  He  had  hired  other  Pueblo  boys,  and  is  now  doing 
the  work  satisfactorily  and  making  from  $80  to  $100  per  month  clear. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  returned  students  doing  well  for  themselves  and 
for  their  people,  even  under  such  adverse  conditions  as  exist  in  New  Mexico.  These 
are  just  a  few  observed  and  remembered  from  one  day's  visit  amoiig  the  Paehloe. 
How  much  better  might  these  young  people  do  under  favorable  conditions? 

From  the  Southern  Workman,  Hampton,  Va.,  March,  1900,  the 
following  clippings,  under  the  heading,  "Farmers  among  returned 
Indians,"  are  taken: 

Frank  Bazhaw  (Potawatomi),  a  graduate  of  1893,  has  a  farm  of  70  acres  of  good 
land  under  cultivation  at  Econtuch^,  Okla.  Last  fall,  after  storing  his  harvest  he 
occupied  himself  in  purcha^ns  com  for  neighboring  cattlemen.  In  November  and 
December  he  bought  and  weired  180.000  bushels. 

Our  first  Indian  graduates  were  of  the  class  of  1882.  Among  them  was  John 
Downing,  from  Indian  Territory.  His  home  is  on  the  Wichita  River,  in  Oklahoma^ 
where  he  has  an  excellent  farm,  with  fruit  trees  and  well-tilled  fields,  some  prom- 
ising horses,  and  400  cattle. 

Greorge  Ramsey  came  to  Hampton  without  previous  education  in  1884.  Fouryeare 
later  he  returned  to  the  Omaha  Reservation.  In  a  recent  letter  he  sblys:  When  I 
was  at  Hampton  I  did  not  learn  some  things,  but  now  I  know  how  hard  it  is  not  to 
know.  The  white  people  push  us  hard,  and  now  I  wish  I  knew  the  things  I  didn't 
know  in  those  days.  I  am  farming.  We  try  to  keep  stock  like  the  white  men;  we 
try  to  keep  them  in  bams,  and  we  try  to  live  the  white  man^s  ways. 

Examples  similar  to  the  above  could  be  multiplied,  but  these  suffi- 
ciently show  what  is  becoming  of  the  majority  of  the  Indians  who 
have  attended  school. 

Further,  concerninff  the  question  of  returned  students,  I  quote  from 
the  annual  report  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia: 

There  have  been  many  cheering  items  of  news  from  returned  students.  A  signifi- 
cant incident  of  the  exercises  of  Indian  citizenship  dav  was  the  response  made  by 
the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  a  request  that  all  should  stand  who  before  entering 
Hampton  had  been  taught  by  former  students,  or  who  had  come  directly  through 
their  influence.  More  than  half  of  the  girls  and  a  large  number  of  the  boys  rose  to 
their  feet.  Gratifyinjj  testimony  was  thus  borne  to  the  fact  that  our  returned  sto- 
dents  are  putting  their  influence  on  the  side  of  education  and  that  they  retain  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  Hampton. 
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During  the  past  twenty-two  years  774  Indians  have  returned  to  their  homes  from 
Hampton.  Seventy  of  these  have  been  graduates;  572  of  them  are  living,  and  those 
who  have  been  at  home  over  a  year  are  graded  as  follows: 

Excellent 130 

Good 280 

Fair 99 

Poor 28 

Bad 8 

545 

In  consideration  of  the  temptations  of  reservation  Hie  and  the  lack  ot  early  oppor- 
tunities these  young  people  have  had,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  this  record  is  a  hopeful 
one. 

TBANSFER  OF   PUPILS. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  for  a  more  rational  and 
systematic  method  of  transferring  pupils.  Every  day-school  teacher 
should  be  required  each  year  to  make  a  list  of  those  children  v^ho  have 
completed  the  day-school  coui-se,  and  strong  efforts  should  be  put 
forth  to  induce  the  parents  to  allow  the  transfer  of  these  selected  chil- 
dren to  the  most  convenient  reservation  boarding  school.  After  spend- 
ing three  or  four  years  at  the  reservation  school  and  having  derived 
all  the  benefits  there  to  be  obtained,  the  superintendent  should  prepare 
a  list  of  those  pupils  whose  condition  and  capacity  in  his  judgment 
seem  to  warrant  further  training,  and  these  cnildren  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  nonreservation  school.  The  non  reservation  school  selected 
should  be  one  in  a  location  where  the  climate  is  reasonably  similar  to 
that  which  the  transferred  pupils  are  leaving,  or,  at  least,  one  that 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  them. 

The  custom  heretofore  practiced  by  the  nonreservation  schools  of 
sending,  during  the  summer  term,  agents  to  the  various  reservations  for 
tiie  sake  of  se<5uring  pupils  has  many  obvious  evils  and  demoralizing 
tendencies,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  a  moment  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  various  superintendents  to 
make  a  good  showing,  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  the  work  before  him 
is  often  entirely  overlooked.  In  consequence,  at  many  schools  the 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  terai  present  a  motley  collection,  vary- 
ing from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grades  and  utterly  without 
classification.  This  should  not  be.  Nonreservation  schools  are  not 
intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower  grades. 
Children  in  such  grades  should  be  kept  in  the  day  schools,  or  at  least 
in  the  reservation  schools,  until  they  are  of  an  age  to  paitake  of  the 
advantages  of  a  nonreservation  school.  In  this  way  much  of  the  edu- 
cating power  of  the  nonreservation  schools  is  used  in  doing  the  work 
which  properly  belongs  to  and  should  be  done  by  the  schools  of  lower 
grade. 

Another  evil  growing  out  of  this  practice  is  the  taking  to  nonreser- 
vation schools  of  young  men  and  women  who  have  already  been  to 
another  school  of  similar  character  and  who  are  well  able  to  support 
themselves  and  to  help  their  less  fortunate  kinsmen. 

By  following  the  system  suggested  these  evils  will  be  removed  and 
organization  will  take  the  place  of  confusion.  The  reservation  and 
nonreserv^ation  schools  will  oe  filled  automatically  by  pupils  advanced 
from  the  day  schools,  iust  as  our  high  schools  are  filled  with  recruits 
from  the  grammar  graaes,  and  a  large  amount  of  rivalry  and  unneces- 
sarj-  effort  and  expense  will  be  avoided.  Moreover,  it  will  enable  each 
6966 2 
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school  superintendent  to  make,  before  the  expiration  of  each  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  ehamcter  of  the  students  to  be  enrolled 
for  the  coming  year.  Through  it,  also,  the  children  can  be  more  care- 
fully and  exactly  graded,  and  each  class  will  be  enabled  to  work  more 
as  a  unit  and  in  consequence  make  more  steady  and  rapid  progress  at 
a  much  less  expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

THE   OUTING   SYSTEM. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  put  into  effect 
in  every  nonreservation  school  in  the  United  States  the  Carlisle  outing 
system,  as  introduced  and  successfully  carried  on  by  Major  Pratt, 
Following  the  maxim  that  "  contact  with  civilization  civilizes,"  Indian 
boys  and  girls  hire  out  to  good  white  families  during  a  portion  of  the 
school  year.  Besides  acquiring  a  command  of  the  English  language, 
a  knowledge  of  business,  and  seeing  the  practical  application  of  every 
principle  learned  in  the  class  room,  they  are  brought  under  intelligent 
Christian  influence,  where  daily  they  come  in  contact  with  high  ioeals 
and  examples  of  right  living.  Though  but  a  small  number  be  put  out 
as  a  beginning,  their  going  will  open  the  way  for  the  placing  of  others, 
and  this  contact  with  good  white  civilization  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  them. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  Indians  are  appealing  to  us  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  lift  them  from  their  low  estate  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living  and  intelligence. 

To  this  appeal  our  Government  has  responded  in  a  liberal  manner,  prompted  bj 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  self-protection,  realizing  that  a  dependent  populatkin 
must  ever  be  a  burden,  and  that  to  educate  to  self-support  and  citizenship  the  depend- 
ent Indian  is  not  only  justice  but  good  policy  to  the  State.  With  this  end  in  view 
there  have  been  put  in  operation  agencies,  many  and  various,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  object,  among  them  that  system  of  training  which  now  Ptand? 
at  the  front  known  as  the  "Carlisle  outing  system,"  than  which  there  exists,  in 
my  judgment,  no  other  civilizing  agency  so  potent  in  its  results  and  possibilities. 
By  this  system  is  meant  that  policy  of  the  Carlisle  school  which  requires  that  its 
students  shall  spend  a  period  of  one  or  more  years  of  their  school  life  away  iroui  the 
school  in  selected  white  families,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school,  receiving  cur- 
rent wages  for  their  services,  and  attending  a  public  school  four  months  or  more  dur- 
ing the  winter,  thus  gaining  experience  in  practical  self-support  and  an  iiiductitm 
into  civilized  family  life  not  otherwise  attainable. 

What  does  this  do  for  the  Indian  boy  or  girl?  It  gives  a  command  of  the  Engli^ 
language,  a  knowledge  of  family  life,  of  business  methods,  of  farming,  machinery-, 
and  stock,  and  above  all  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  make  a  living  in  any  civilized 
comnmnity;  of  not  being  a  dependent,  but  a  valued  member  of  society,  and  a  fa<^«>r 
in  the  labor  market.  In  short,  it  gives  the  three  essentials  of  the  education  neede<l — 
the  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  skill  to  labor,  and  the  "courage  of  civilization.'* 

CHARACTER  BUILDING. 

The  problem  of  Indian  civilization  moves  toward  solution.  Most 
transfonnations  are  gradual,  and  the  principles  deep  in  human  nature 
underlie  them.  While  we  who  immediately  supervise  the  schools  i-ealize 
the  magnitude  of  our  work,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  whole  burden  rests 
upon  us.  The  gradual  freeing  of  the  Indian  from  the  reservation 
system  is  throwing  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  on  him,  and, 
as  another  has  stated,  what  he  "most  needs  is  not  so  much  a  protector 
as  a  friend."  To  meet  this  want  all  persons  whom  official  or  Christian 
duty  has  placed  in  touch  with  him  must  bear  a  part. 
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Our  moral  work  within  the  educational  is  one  of  tremendous  import. 
Our  hope  is  in  education  based  on  character  and  carried  along  indus- 
trial lines.  All  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  God's  word,  whose  ''enti*ance 
ffiveth  light."  The  rising  generation  of  Indians  is  in  our  hands  to  be 
helped  toward  the  larger  life  which  the  age  has  prepared  for  us  all. 
To  this  end  we  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  by  insti- 
tuting such  measures  as  will  increase  the  moral  purpose  and  the  edu- 
cational tact  of  the  school  force.  We  are  aiming  at  the  unification  of 
the  Indian  school  system  in  all  that  tends  to  the  formation  of  self- 
supporting,  God-fearing  Indian  men  and  women. 

The  new  movements  that  are  calling  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  systems  of  every  nation  are  aiding  us.  We  find  that  there  is 
no  principle  within  these  movements  that,  under  modification,  does  not 
apply  to  our  work. 

Technical  skill,  which  is  found  to  be  so  great  a  factor  in  education, 
predisposing  to  "  truthfulness  of  speech  by  the  truthfulness  of  work," 
18  a  means  we  employ.  We  believe  we  can  instill  the  "'  property  sense" 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  labor  at  the  same  time;  that  we 
aire  giving  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
work  required  in  everyday  life. 

There  is  a  responsiveness  to  ethical  training  in  the  Indian's  soul  as 
well  as  in  the  white  man's,  and  when  we  have  taught  the  Indian  the 
speech  of  civilization  and  the  crafts  required  by  his  environment  he 
may  safelv  pass  from  our  hands  to  the  saving  power  of  self-support. 

"f  he  Indians  themselves  are  now  helping  us.  They  are  coming  from 
our  schools  to  give  us  in  refined  language  in  our  teacher's  institutes 
suggestions  of  what  will  best  subserve  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
The  educational  elements  of  their  schools  have  so  entered  the  fiber  of 
their  being  that  they  naturally  take  their  place  beside  us  and  say, 
•'^  We  are  a  unit  with  you  in  this  great  work."  The  missionary  spirit 
is  there,  and  with  them  effort  '^  begins  at  home." 

Thus  the  moral  growth  of  the  Indian  has  even  now  reached  the 
stage  when  its  results  are  of  practical  utility,  and  as  all  races  have 
been  saved,  not  so  much  "from  error  as  through  error,"  we  look  for- 
ward not  so  much  to  an  "extinct  race,"  as  has  been  predicted,  but  to 
a  race  into  which  the  national  life  will  have  so  entered  that  the  engrafted 
branch  and  the  vine  are  one. 

PRACTICAL   EDUCATION,  OR  LEARNING    HOW   TO   LIVE. 

The  overshadowing  importance  of  industrial  training  in  our  work 
of  Indian  education  becomes  more  clearly  recognized  as  time  passes. 
The  theory  of  cramming  the  Indian  child  w  ith  mere  book  knowledge 
has  been  and  for  generations  will  be  a  failure,  and  that  fact  is  being 
brought  home  every  day  to  the  workers  in  the  cause  of  Indian  regen- 
eration. It  is  necessary  for  the  child  to  read  and  write,  since,  in  these 
days,  no  life  can  be  intelligently  lived  without  these  rudiments.     A 

Eractical  knowledge  of  numbers  a^^  they  relate  to  his  dail}'  work  will 
e  most  helpful;  but  it  is  not  wise  tq  spend  years  over  subjects  for 
which  he  will  have  no  use  in  later  life  and  for  which  he  has  but  little 
taste  now,  when  the  time  could  be  more  wisely  employed  in  acquiring 
skill  in  the  industrial  arts,  which  will  also  train  the  judgment,  wiu 
power,  and  all  that  combines  to  make  up  strength  of  character. 

The  Indian  must  be  brought  to  a  point  where  he  will  feel  the  work 
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spirit  and  become  self-supporting,  where  he  will  have  the  ambition  to 
support  his  family  and  not  look  to  the  Government  for  help.  ThiK 
point  will  be  reached  only  through  patient  application  and  faithful 
work  along  industrial  lines. 

A  civilization  without  the  elements  of  labor  in  it  rests  on  a  foundft- 
tion  of  sand.  Labor  is  the  basis  of  all  lasting  civilization  and  the  most 
potent  influence  for  good  in  the  world.  Whenever  any  race,  of  itp 
own  volition,  begins  to  labor  its  future  is  assured.  Even  under  a  svf*- 
tem  of  slavery  labor  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the  elevation  of 
barbarous  races.  Hence,  when  once  we  have  succeeded  in  training 
the  Indian  to  the  point  where  he  will  earn  his  own  living  by  daily  toil 
in  civilized  pursuits,  the  battle  for  Indian  civilization  will  havebeen 
won.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  we  be  able  to  see  the  saceessful 
conclusion  of  our  work.  The  best  and,  in  fact,  the  only  rational  edu- 
cation for  the  country's  aborigines  is  that  which  inspires  them  tu 
become  producers  instead  of  remaining  consumers.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  to  success.  The  problem  now  before  us  is  the  selection  of  the 
best  method  for  transforming  the  Indian  from  an  idler  into  a  worker: 
from  a  consiuner  into  a  producer.  One  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
is  industrial  training  in  our  Government  schools.  Among  otherK 
the  ^'outing"  system,  on  which  I  have  already  touched,  and  the  colo- 
nizing plan  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Seger,  stand  out  prominently. 

All  industrial  education  for  boys  may  be  placed  under  two  heads^ 
agriculture  and  the  trades.  The  industrial  teacher  at  every  Indian 
school  should  be  a  man  who  will  studv  the  peculiarities,  agricultural 
and  climatic,  of  the  reservation  on  which  the  pupils  live  and  teach 
them  the  methods  of  husbandry  adapted  to  their  locality,  and  the  kind 
of  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruits  suited  to  them.  To  make  the  boy  a 
successful  farmer,  we  must  teach  him  not  alone  the  cultivation  of 
crops,  but  also  the  care  of  stock,  the  raising  of  fruit,  dairying,  the 
elements  of  carpentry  and  blacksmithing,  and  labor  of  a  genenl 
character.  The  successful  managing  and  conducting  of  a  farm  for  a 
few  years  will  do  more  to  civilize  the  Indian  than  dl  the  other  influ- 
ences that  might  under  any  circumstances  be  brought  to  bear  upon  | 
him.  I 

Mrs.  Lida  W.  Quimby,  field  matron  in  the  State  of  Wadhington. 
says: 

We  need  farmers  not  too  *  *  high  bred  "  to  handle  a  hoe,  not  too  stupid  to  praeticallT 
demonstrate  the  theories  of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  culture,  etc. — things  for 
which  the  pupils  will  find  use  as  soon  as  they  leave  school.    To  harness  a  horse,  to 

Erune  a  tree,  to  kill  a  pig  and  prepare  it  for  market,  will  help  far  more  in  the  \mXUe  d 
fe  that  must  be  fought.  To  play  the  piano  is — what?  After  flchool  days  are  over, 
how  many  will  ever  again  finger  the  keys?  Will  the  vain  regrets,  the  imsatis^eii 
ambition,  make  the  poor  little  home  brighter,  think  you?  Then  let  every  friend  of 
Indian  education  urge,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  industrial  training  be  iotcv*i 
to  the  front  rank. 

The  best  and  most  practical  trades  for  the  Indian  youth  are  black- 
smithing,  carpentiT,  and  work  in  leather.  These  should  be  taught  at 
all  nonresorvation  schools,  and  such  of  them  at  the  reservation  aid  day 
schools  as  may  be  suited  to  the  particular  locality,  at  least  to  su^Wta 
extent  that  tfie  Indian  boy  may  be  enabled  to  mend  his  wagon,  sixw 
his  horse,  build  his  house,  etc. 

For  the  girls  the  main  branches  to  be  taught  are  cooking,  sewin'i 
and  general  housekeeping,  including  laundry  work  and  nursing. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  teaching  these  branches 
to  every  Indian  girl.  If  anything,  it  is  of  more  importance  than 
industrial  education  for  the  boys.  Through  the  girls  in  the  schools  is 
almost  our  only  way  of  reaching  the  home,  and  as  they  are  to  be  the 
future  wives  and  mothers,  the  fate  of  coming  generations  will  be,  in  a 
large  measure,  in  their  keeping.  Therefore,  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing them  in  the  duties  of  their  future  state — in  the  art  of  making  home 
a  home  in  fact — is  one  not  to  be  neglected.  Educate  and  civilize  the 
future  Indian  father  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  you  please,  but 
neglect  the  future  Indian  mother,  and  your  work  will  be  fruitless. 
If  it  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  Caucasian  race  that  its  destiny  is  in  the 
keeping  of  its  mothers,  no  less  so  is  it  true  of  the  Indian  I'ace. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  ^reat  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  but  many  schools  still  remain  with  inadequate 
facilities  for  industrial  instruction,  and  I  would  recommend  that  a 
considerable  appropriation  be  made  for  supplying  this  deficiency. 

The  majority  of  Indian  educators  are  united  in  the  opinion  that 
literary  instruction  should  be  of  secondary,  and  industrial  training  of 
primary,  importance  in  the  system  of  Indian  education.  As  stated  by 
an  emkieut  divine  recently: 

On  an  industrial  foundation  will  grow  habits  of  thrift,  love  of  work,  economy, 
ownerBhij)  of  property,  and  a  bank  account,  and  then  naturally  will  follow  wealth 
and  the  highest  educational  opportunity  for  the  future  generations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  studv  in  preparation  will  contain  suggestions  not  only 
for  giving  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  English  branches, 
but  also  for  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  laundry,  and  general 
housework,  the  useful  trades,  nature  study,  and  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says,  in  his  annual  report,  ^^Half  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  occupied  in  producing  from  the 
soil  directly."  In  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture,  the  public 
schools  of  some  of  the  leading  States  have  made  the  study  of  this 
branch  compulsory.  As  most  of  the  Indians,  like  white  people,  must 
dep)end  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  taught  to  farm  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  in 
order  that  the  vast  tracts  of  land  which  they  possess  may  be  made 
productive. 

The  literary  and  industrial  work  in  the  course  of  study  will  corre- 
late, thus  enabling  the  instructors  to  do  better  work  in  their  respective 
departments.  For  example,  the  work  in  nature  study  will  so  merge 
into  the  agricultural  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  field  that  could  not  be  attempted  were  it  not  for  the  instruction 

fiven  the  child  in  the  class  room,  and  the  same  will  be  true  in  the  other 
epartments,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  grades. 
It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  have  the  old  Indians  do  more  basket  mak- 
ing, rug  and  blanket  weaving,  etc. ,  while  the  youth  of  the  race  are 
educated  in  the  new  methods  of  industrial  training. 

The  industrial  and  literary  departments  will  be  interdependent,  and 
the  teachers  will  realize  that  until  the  work  of  the  class  room  and  each 
department  correlate  the  child  has  not  been  given  the  best  training  in 
each  branch  and  occupation  that  the  school  provides. 
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VENTILATION   AND   SANITATION. 

The  subjects  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  are  receiving  due  consid- 
eration in  the  schools.  In  the  old  buildings  needed  changes  concern- 
ing these  matters  are  being  made,  and  special  attention  is  given  them 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  The  substitution  of  new  appliances 
for  heating  and  lighting,  improvement  in  the  water  and  sewer  svstems. 
and  the  furnishing  of  better  bathing  facilities  all  have  their  good 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  Indian.  Attention  has  been  direct^  to 
the  proper  airing  of  the  rooms  and  dormitories  each  morning,  and  to 
seeing  tnat  during  the  day  the  windows  are  lowered  from  the  top  and 
raised  from  the  bottom,  thus  keeping  the  rooms  filled  with  fresn  air. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

There  have^been  four  gatherings  of  Indian  educators  this  summer: 
One  at  Salem,  Oreg.;  one  at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  near  Tacoma;  one  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  one  general  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  At  this  latter 
meeting  it  was  the  privilege  of  those  attending  to  listen  to  pAi^tical 
addresses  and  wise  suggestions  relating  to  Indian  education  bv 
Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  Virginia;  Hon.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  member  of  the  board  of 
Indian  commissioners;  Hon.  J.  M.  Green,  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association;  Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke,  Hampton  Institute,  Vir- 
ginia; Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cheyenne  Agencv,  S.  Dak.,  and  many  others. 

The  Indian  summer  schools  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  and 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  were  also  well  attended,  and  interesting  and 
instructive  sessions  were  held. 

Besides  attending  these  Indian  summer  schools,  a  large  number  of 
the  teachers  in  Indian  schools  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  and  took  special  courses  at  the  various  summer  normal  schools, 
receiving  instruction  in  educational  methods  which  will  redound  to  the 
good  of  the  Indian  service. 

An  admirable  collection  of  literary  and  industrial  work  prepared 
by  the  pupils  of  the  various  Indian  schools  in  the  United  States  was 
exhibited  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  later  at  Wa^shington,  D.  C.  The  display 
consisti^d  of  regular  schoolroom  work,  dmwings,  paintings,  fancy  work 
of  all  kinds,  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron,  illus- 
trating the  ciiaracter  oi  the  instruction  given  at  these  institutions. 
The  class-room  work  was  excellent,  and  the  industrial  work,  especially 
thjit  in  iron,  showed  the  thorough  and  pi'actical  traiiiing  these  Indian 
youth  are  receiviiig.  A  large  number  of  people  viewed  the  exhibit, 
which  was  a  credit  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

GROWTH   OF   INDIAN   SCHOOL  WORK. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  education  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  future  of  the  Indian  is  to  be  built,  the  Government  has  been  most 
liberal  in  appropriations  for  this  puipose.  Beginning  in  1819,  when 
the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  employ  capable  persons  to 
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instruct  the  Indians  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  agriculture, 
the  amount  has  steadily  increasea,  and  last  3^ear  $2,936,080  was  expended 
for  school  support  and  26,445  pupils  were  enrolled. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  found  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Indian  race  is  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the  mothers 
of  the  tribe.  The  men,  from  constant  contact  with  the  white  people, 
have  their  ideas  broadened  and  absorb  many  of  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  women,  remaining  in  the  camps,  cling  with  tenacity  to 
their  old-time  superstitions.  The  homes  of  the  camp  Indians  are  to 
be  reached  mostly  through  our  school  girls,  who  are  to  be  the  future 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  race,  and  on  their  advancement  will  depend 
largely  the  future  condition  of  the  Indian.  All  history  has  proven 
that  as  the  mother  is  so  is  the  home,  and  that  a  race  will  not  rise  above 
the  home  standard. 

Recognizing  this  truism,  more  systematic  training  in  the  art  of  liv- 
ing is  being  given  the  Indian  girls.  At  Fort  Apache  school,  Arizona, 
the  laundress  was  so  enthusiastic  in  her  desire  to  have  her  pupils 
acquire  the  best  methods  of  washing  and  ironing  that  she,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  superintendent,  secured  the  services  of  an  expert 
laundryman  to  instruct  herself  and  pupils  in  the  art  of  starching,  dry 
finishing,  etc.  The  result  of  this  teaching  is  far  reaching.  Others 
seeing  their  superior  work  will  emulate  it,  and  better  work  will  follow. 
During  my  visits  in  the  field  I  have  frequently  been  the  guest  at 
meals  prepared  by  Indian  ^irls,  and  the  cooking  was  as  appetizing  and 
wholesome  as  one  could  wish.  The  service  and  table  manners  or  the 
children  were  excellent,  showing  careful  home  training.  Thorough 
training  is  giv  en  the  girls  in  all  the  bi-anches  of  general  housekeeping 
and  the  art  of  homemaking. 

After  the  past  nine  months  in  the  field  studying  existing  conditions 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  gratifying  improvements  over  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  enrollment  has  increased  1,026.  Better  accom- 
modations are  noticeable  in  the  shape  of  new  buildings  erected  and 
additions  to  old  ones.  Many  modern  improvements  have  been  made, 
such  as  steam  heating,  electric  lighting,  oathing  facilities,  sewerage, 
and  increased  and  improved  hospital  appliances. 

The  teachers  are  studying  the  problem  more  closely  each  year  and 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  Indians.  More 
scientific  methods  in  farming  have  been  introduced  with  good  results. 
Facilities  for  industrial  training  have  been  increased,  those  in  whose 
charge  is  the  molding  of  the  Indian's  character  realizing  that  this 
branch  of  the  work  is  the  surest  road  to  independence  and  self-support. 
Gradually  are  the  youth  of  the  race  being  taught  to  have  a  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  stronger  efforts  are  being  made  to  prepare 
the  chfld  to  meet  the  necessities  of  life  along  the  lines  which  he  will  in 
all  probability  follow. 

Jsot  only  are  the  boys  and  girls  taking  kindly  to  manual  labor,  but 
the  men,  following  the  example  of  their  children,  are  realizing  the 
necessity  of  working  and  the  good  to  be  obtained  from  the  possession 
of  money  and  property.  This  is  noticeable  in  all  sections  or  the  coun- 
try, the  latest  gratifying  news  of  this  kind  being  that  the  Crow 
Indians  have  been  assigned  an  important  share  in  the  construction  of 
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110  miles  of  railroad  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  grading  and 
laying  of  ties  and  rails  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  will  be  accompushed 
by  these  Indians. 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
methods  and  general  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  with  the  great 
love  and  devotion  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  we 
may  predict  that  1901  will  be  the  banner  year  in  Indian  educAtion. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  sufficiently  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
the  unvarying  kindness,  ever-ready  sympathy,  and  strong  support  you 
have  so  freely  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ESTELLE   ReEI^ 

Superintendent  of  Indian  School^, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


APPENDIX. 


PROGRAMMES. 

Depabtmsnt  of  Indian  Education,  Charlbbton,  8.  C,  July  5  to  13,  1900. 

ThuTBdayj  July  5 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Vocal  solo. 
Addresses  of  welcome: 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Archer,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Tate,  principal  Charleston  Normal  School, 
Responses: 

Rev.   H.   B.   Priflsell,  principal  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
Virginia. 

Prof.  0.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friday,  July  6 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Piano  solo. 
Address:  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Indian  of  the  present  decade  to  the  Indian  of 

the  future?    Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton,  Va. 
Discussion:  Mr.  C.  D.  Rakestraw,  giij>er\i8or  of  Indian  schools,  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Avery, 

superintendent,  Fort  Spokane,  Wash. 
Paper:  Sanitary  conditions.     Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

Monday^  July  9 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Piano  solo. 
Address:  The  training  of  teachers  for  Indian  schools,  Mr.  Charles  Bartlett  Dyke, 

Hampton,  Va. 
Paper:  The  proper   relation  between   literary  and  industrial  education  in  Indian 

schools,  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  assintant  su]>erintendent,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Paper:  The  health  of  the  Indian,  Dr.  C.  C.  Wainwright,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 
Paper:  The  teaching  of  trades  to  the  Indian,  Mr.  F.  K.  Rogers,  Hampton,  Va. 
Paper:  The  training  of  the  Indian  girl  as  the  uplifter  of  the  home,  Mins  Josephine  E. 

Richards,  Hampton,  Va. 

2  p.  m. 

Address:  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Illinois. 

Paper:  Kindergarten,  Mif^s  Mary  Griffith  Richards,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 

Paper:  More  systematic  training  along  industrial  lines,  Miss  Kate  E.  Hunt,  Haskell 

Institute,  Kansas. 
Paper:  Kindergarten  Methods,  Miss  Blanche  Finley,  Hampton,  Va. 

Tiirsday,  July  10 — 10  a.  m. 
Prayer. 
Piano  solo. 

Address:  The  Indian  Problem,  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  Hampton  Va, 
Address:  Hon.  J.  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Address:  Hon.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  president  Ames  College,  Iowa. 
Paper:  Rapid  pn)gresa  of  Indian  children  in  literary  work,  who  have  had  industrial 

training.  Prof.  0.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Paper:  Practical  methods  in  Indian  education,  Mr.  John  H.  S^er,  Seger  Colony, 

Oklahoma. 
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Wednesday^  July  11 — 10  a.  m. 

Paper:  More  systematic  training  along  industrial  lines,  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Dunn,  pui>erin- 

tendent  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Oklahoma. 
Paper:  The   teaching   of    English   in    the   Indian   schools,  Miss  M.  J.  Sherman, 

Hampton,  Va. 
Paper:  The  outlook  for  the  new  Indian,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Cook,  Carlisle,  Pa, 

Thursday,  July  12 — 10  a.  m. 

Paper:  The  field  matron's  work,  Mrs.  Lida  W.  Quimby,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Paper:  Domestic  science,  Mrs.  Lillie  McCoy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paper:  Dry-weather    farming,    Mr.    John    Seger,    superintendent,   Seger    Colony, 

Oklahoma. 
Closing  address:  Miss  Eetelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  Washington, D.  C. 

Summer  School  at  Chemawa,  Oreo.,  August  14  to  17,  1900. 
Tuesday  J  August  14. 

Address  of  welcome:  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Potter,  superintendent  of  Salem  School,  Oregon. 
Response:  Mr.  T.  J.  Buford,  United  States  Indian  agent,  Siletz,  Oreg. 
Address:  White  man  r.  Indian,  Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  Corvallis,  Or^. 
Address:  Mr.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  State  superintendent,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Wednesday  J  Au^ist  15, 

Would  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  he  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  service? 
Asst.  Supt.  W.  P.  Campbell,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
The  best  medicine  and  treatment  for  runaway  pupils,  Supt  H.  B.  Freer,  Hoopa 
Valley,  Cal. 

deneral  discussion. 
How  can  employees*  clubs  be  best  managed  in  the  Indian  service  in  order  to  give 
satisfaction  and  justice  to  all?    Supt.  Knott  C.  Egbert,  Yainax,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
Should  precedence  be  given  industrial  work  in  our  schools?    Supt.  Frank  Terry, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

General  discussion. 
Should  the  Indian  child  be  taught  solely  with  a  view  as  to  his  pt)8sible  environment, 
regardless  of  mental  tendencies  and  talents?    Miss  M.  V.  Gaither,  superintendent, 
Umatilla,  Ore^. 

General  discussion. 
The  rate  of  mortality  can  be  much  reduced  and  the  health  of  pupils  greatlv  Improved 
bv  stricter  attention  to  food  supplies  and  sanitary  conditions.     Dr.  fi.  S.  Clark, 
Cliemawa,  Oreg. 

General  discussion. 
Address:  Duty  of  the  State  to  the  Indian  child,  Nellie  E.  Thomas,  Oakland,  Oreg. 
Address:  President  Frank  Strong,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
Address:  Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Thursday  August  16. 

Is  the  employing  of  Indian  teachers  as  assistants  conducive  to  the  best  intere«?t8  of 
the  school* and  the  body  of  the  pupils?    Supt.  S.  M.  McCowan,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Ex-SpiHial  Ajicnt  (ieorge  Litchfield,  Salem,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
How  can  we  make  Christian  men  and  women  of  our  girls  and  boys?    Miss  Frances 
A.  Bowman,  (^hemawa,  Oreg. 
(xeneral  discussion. 
The  teaching  of  hygiene  and  physiology  with  the  means  supplied  by  the  Government. 
Dr.  Andrew  Kershaw,  superintendent,  Grande  Ronde,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
Do  our  Indian  normal  schools  give  satisfaction  and  the  re<iui8ite  training  for  succes^l 
teaching?    Miss  Alice  Reason,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
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The  Indian  as  a  self-supporting  citizen  and  producer.    T.  J.  Buford,  United  States 
Indian  agent,  Siletz,  Greg.;  J.  Lynch,  United  States  Indian  agent,  Yakima,  Wash. 
General  discussion. 

What  are  the  most  important  branches  of  instruction  necessary  to  the  average  Indian 
boy  and  girl? 

What  constitutes  a  thorough  practical  education?    Supt.  George  W.  Myers,  Fort 
Simcoe,  Wash. 

General  discussion. 

Address:  Prof.  E.  B.  McElroy,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Address:  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Tongue,  member  of  Congre&s. 

Address:  Hon.  George  W.  McBride,  United  States  Senator. 

Friday  J  Auffiist  17. 

How  can  we  furnish  the  necessary  social  life  for  our  pupils?    Miss  Anna  C.  Egan, 
superintendent,  Klamath,  Oreg. ;  Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Campbell,  Chemawa,  Oreg. 
General  discussion. 
Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  between  ph^^sical  culture  and  athletics  in  an  educa- 
tional institution?    Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips,  assistant  superintendent,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
General  discussion. 
Closing  addresses. 

Summer  School  at  Plyallup,  Wash.,  August  20-23,  1900. 

Monday y  Angxist  W. 

Address  of  welcome:  Mr.  Frank  Terrv,  superintendent  Puyallup  school,  Washington. 
Kesponse:  Mr.  Edward  Mills,  UnitecJ  States  Indian  agent,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Tii^sday^  Aug^ust  21. 

Paper:  Manners  and  politeness  of  Indian  children,  Mr.  J.  E.  Youngblood,  Skoko- 
miah.  Wash. 

Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Malone,  of  Jamestown  school. 
Paper:  Natural  science,  Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips,  Puyallup,  W^ash. 

General  discussion. 
Address:  The  advance  in  industrial  education,  Mr.  A.  0.  Wright,  super\'i8or  of 
Indian  schools. 

Wednesday  J  August  22. 

Paper:  What  to  do  with  chronic  diseases,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Buchanan,  Tulalip,  Wash. 

Discussion,  led  by  Dr.  Claude  H.  Kinnear,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Paper:  Instruction  in  nature  study,  Mrs.  Ida  McQuesten,  Puyallup,  W^ash. 
Address:  The  Ca\^ise  war,  the  Whitman  massacre,  and  early  work  among  the  Indians 
of  Washington,  Ex- Agent  Edwnn  Wells. 

Thursday y  August  23. 

Discussion:  Care  of  Government  property,  Mr.  T.  J.  Hunt,  Quinaielt,  Wash. 
DiscuKsion:  What  to  do  with  the  dull  pupil,  Mrs.  Harris,  Tulalip,  W^ash. 
General  discussion:  Should  there  be  a  compulsory  school  law  for  Indian  children? 
Paper:  Religion  in  the  Indian  work.  Miss  Kate  McBeth,  missionary,  Nez  Perc^  Res- 
ervation, Idaho. 

Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Conser,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools. 
Address:  Physical  culture,  Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Banquet,  during  which  the  following  toasts* were  responded  to: 

Chemawa  school.     Mr.  Thomas  W.  Potter,   aupermtendent  Salem  school, 

Chemawa,  Oreg. 
The  education  most  necessar>'  for  Idaho  Indians.     Mr.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Super- 
intendent Fort  Lapwai  school,  Idaho. 
Indian  stories.     Mr.  A.  0.  W^ right,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools. 
The  education  most  necessary  for  Puget  Sound  Indians.     Mr.  Frank  M.  Conser, 
superv^isor  of  Indian  schools. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Chemawa: 

^^RemlvedL,  That  we  favor  compulsory  education  for  the  Indians  and  urge  ita  speedy 
adoption. 

^^Resolvedy  That  this  institute  fully  realizes  the  great  importance  of  thorough  prac- 
tical industrial  education  in  all  Indian  schools;  mat,  as  the  majority  of  our  pupils 
must  earn  their  living  by  labor,  the  industrial  training  of  our  scnools  should  not  be 
subordinate  to  the  literary  department. 

^^Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  reform  school  for  the  Indian 
service  is  a  necessity,  and  we  respectfully  request  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  establish  such  an 
institution  at  a  central  point  of  the  United  States. 

**Re8olvedj  That  as  an  institute  we  favor  the  outing  system  as  now  practiced  by  lead- 
ing schools  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  urge  upon  the  Department  to  extend 
the  system  so  that  more  of  our  Indian  bovs  and  girls  may  be  introduced  into  the 
most  cultured  homes  of  the  land,  and  furthermore,  that  this  system  be  extended  to 
pupils  who  have  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  reserves. 

^^  Resolved.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  superintendent 
of  Oregon,  tor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  of  Indian  pupils  in  tne  schools  of 
the  State. 

"  Resolvedy  That  inasmuch  as  the  present  system  of  early  wedlock,  or  child  mar- 
riage, which  is  now  practiced  by  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be 
deplored  and  discouraged,  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Interior  Department  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  break  up  this  practice. 

^^Resolvedy  That  we  recommend  the  employment  of  domestic  science  teachers  in 
the  Indian  schools,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  diet  and  sanitary  conditions. 

^^  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  (jovemment  has  placed  industrial  strhools,  known 
as  agricultural  colleges,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  where  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
housekeepers  are  educated  in  the  latest  and  best  methods,  we  as  an  institute  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  be  urged  to  stand  the  civil-service 
examination,  in  order  that  they  may  compete  for  positions  as  instructors  in  the  indus- 
trial department*?  of  our  Indian  schools. 

**  Revived,  That  when  this  institute  adjourns,  it  do  so  to  meet  at  Tacoma,  Wa^h., 
at  such  time  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  executive  committee,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  a  large  attendance. 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be  extended  to  the  various  railroads 
that  have  furnished  reduced  transportation;  to  the  officials  of  the  Pacific  coast  insti- 
tute; to  Grovemor  T.  T.  Geer;  Hon,  J.  H.  Ackerman,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Oregon;  Dr.  E.  B.  McElroy,  ex-superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Oregon,  and  President  Frank  Strong,  Oregon  State  University,  for  their  able  and 
instructive  papers;  to  supervisors  F.  M.  Conser  and  A.  O.  Wright,  for  their  presence 
and  assistance  in  making  the  institute  a  success;  to  the  officials  and  teachers  of  tie 
Chemawa  Indian  school  for  their  courteous  treatment,  and  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Homer,  of 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  for  the  untiring  interest  he  displayed. 

^^Reaolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  honorable  C^om- 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  national  Superintendent  of  Indian  School**;  to 
the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  States  of  Or^on,  Washington,  and 
California,  and  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Indian  Schools. 

'*W.  P.  Campbell, 
"Frank  Terry, 
**M.  V.  Gaither, 
**  Alice  M.  Reason, 
"Eva  Wentworth, 

"  Committee.'' 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Puyallup: 

**  The  Puget  Sound  institute  of  employees  of  the  united  States  Indian  service  in 
session  at  T^ma,  Wash.,  this  23d  day  of  August,  1900,  submit  the  following  as 
expressive  of  their  convictions  on  certain  imi>ortant  questions  relating  to  their  work: 
Be  it 

**  Resolved f  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  statute  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  regular  attendance  at  some  school  of  all  Indian  youth  of  school 
age  and  the  enforcement  of  section  202  of  the  Rules  of  the  Indian  School  Service, 
to  wit: 

**  *  Pupils  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  school  except  wdth  the  approval  of  the 
school  superintendent  and  the  authority  of  the  aeent.  Once  enrolled  in  a  Govern- 
ment school,  pupils  will  be  considered  members  of  that  school  until  separated  there- 
from by  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs/ 

**  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  modification  of  the  law  which  now  forbids  Indian 
children  being  sent  to  nonreservation  schools  without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
so  that  such  consent  shall  not  be  required  in  the  case  of  the  child  being  over  14  years 
of  age. 

*  *  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  establishment  in  some  central  point  of  the  United 
States  of  an  institution  for  the  accommodation  and  education  of  Indian  youth  who 
have  been  adjudged  incorrigible  or  in  need  of  reformatory  training,  or  that  some 
arrangement  be  made  by  which  such  persons  may  be  placed  in  suitable  State 
institutions. 

*' Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Indian  children  are  diseased  with 
tuherculosis  in  its  various  forms,  especially  of  the  lungs  (consumption),  and  that 
these  cases  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  those  with  whom  they  live  and 
come  in  contact,  that  so  far  as  possible  such  pupils  be  refused  admission  to  the  board- 
ing school;  that  a  sanitarium  be  established  in  the  most  suitable  climate  in  each  super- 
visor's district  in  the  Indian  Service,  as  it  is  an  established  fact  that  many  patients 
with  tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms  have  been  treated  in  sanitariums  and  as  a  result 
the  disease  has  been  arrested  and  the  patient  restored  to  health  and  usefulness,  while 
a  large  majoritv  of  such  patients  must  die,  regardless  of  other  treatment,  without  the 
sanitarium.  Also  is  it  conclusive  that  these  cases  in  boarding  schools  are  a  source  of 
infection  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  thereby  causing  more  suffering, 
death,  and  interference  with  the  educational  system  in  attempting  to  treat  them  m 
hoarding  schools,  as  it  is  of  necessity  impracticable  to  isolate  these  cases  because  con- 
finement and  isolation  cause  the  disease  to  make  rapid  fatal  progress. 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  organization  in  the  service  in  the  fourth  supervisor's 
district  an  institute  district;  that  an  institute  of  the  character  of  the  present  one  be 
held  at  some  convenient  place  in  this  district  each  year,  and  the  institute  for  the 
calendar  year  1901  be  held  at  Puyallup  school  at  such  time  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  conamittee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute,  held  at 
CJnemawa,  Oreg.,  August  15  to  18,  1900. 

*  *  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  institute  be,  and  are  hereby,  tendered  Super- 
visors F.  M.  Conser  and  A.  0.  Wright  for  their  presence  and  instructive  discussions 
of  the  important  questions  which  have  been  before  the  institute. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  institute  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  by  the*  superintendent  and  employees  of  the  Puyallup  school 
and  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  attention  shown  to  each;  and 

**  Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  for  their  courtesy 
in  the  publication  of  quite  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  institute." 
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CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


THE  PROPER  RELATION  BETWEEN  LITERARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[A.  J.  Standing,  assistant  superintendent,  Carlisle,  Pa.l 

The  object  of  a  school  is  to  educate.  The  purpose  of  education  is,  primarily,  to 
qualify  for  self-support  and  the  general  work  and  business  of  life  in  all  ways.'  To 
accomplish  this  in  the  quickest  and  best  manner  possible,  special  schools  are  organ- 
ized, SLS  the  business  school,  law  school,  medical  st^hool,  trade  school,  etc. 

Where  special  classes  are  to  be  educated,  as  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
or  the  criminally  inclined,  we  have  schools  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  meet 
the  special  and  direct  needs  of  the  class  concerned. 

Therefore,  while  the  Indians  can  not  be  considered  as  coming  under  any  of  the 
heads  previously  mentioned,  they  yet  present  unusual  conditions,  and  the  schools 
for  them  need  to  be  organized  so  as  to  meet  the  special  conditions  they  present. 

The  Indians  of  to-day,  being  for  the  most  part  only  about  one  generation  removed 
from  the  nomadic  state,  and  having  had  to  undeivo  within  this  brief  period  a  com- 
plete change  in  mode  of  life,  have  no  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
civilized  life  or  how  to  obtain  a  living  in  any  of  the  great  variety  of  avenues  that 
present  themselves  to  the  white  boy  or  girl  wfiose  parents  for  generations,  perhaps, 
have  followed  some  special  avocation  with  which  the  children  of  the  family  from 
their  earliest  years  become  familiar  and  when  old  enough  engage  in  for  the  purpose 
of  self-support,  and  are  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  bread  and  home 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  and  now  are  cared  for  by  the  (Government.  This 
special  care,  however,' is  intended,  and  proi^erly  so,  to  be  but  temporary,  and  the 
Government  has  for  many  years  been  following  Various  plans,  intenaing  to  lead  the 
Indian  to  self-support  and  i'ndei>endence,  so  ending  the  need  for  the  si)ecial  care  and 
guardianship  that  is  now  assumed  to  be  necessary. 

Wonderfully  handicapped  by  a  multiplicity  of  tongues  and  a  life  generallv  beyond 
the  limit  of  settlements  and  consequent  teaching  by  observation,  the  Indian  niade 
but  slow  progress  in  the  way  the  (Government  desire<l  he  should  go  until  the  day  of 
Indian  s(*nools  was  inaugurate<l.  The  earlv  results  obtained  in  these  schools  seemed 
so  full  of  promise  for  the  future  that  education  in  schools  has  become  the  main  policy 
and  hope  of  the  nation  for  In<lian  civilization. 

The  conditions  prt^s^mted  by  the  Indians  of  to-day  which  call  for  a  special  class  of 
schools  for  them  are  that  nearly  all  of  those  w^ho  attend  will  in  the  battle  of  life 
have  to  support  themselves  by  manual  labor  of  some  kind.  A  very  large  proportion 
also  have  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  home  training,  while  all  must  l)e  instructed  in 
the  P]nglish  language  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shall  be  their  language  for  the  future; 
so  learned  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  American  district  school,  with  the  American  home,  is  a  great  educator;  but 
without  the  supplementary  teaching  of  the  civilized  Christian  home  its  work 
becomes  necessanly  very  imperfect.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  are  not  met  by  the  ordinary  db^trict  school  nor  by  the  ordinarv  hoarding 
school  or  academy;  that  to  civilize,  educate,  and  train  the  Indian  industrially  some- 
thing more  than  either  of  these  is  needed.  The  effort  to  meet  this  need  has  evolved 
the  system  of  Indian  schools  as  they  now  exist,  comprising  all  grades,  from  the  reser- 
vation day  si^hool  to  the  most  complete  of  the  system  as  represented  by  the  manifold 
interests  and  pursuits  of  Carlisle. 

The  experience  so  far  gained  has  shown  that  self-support,  the  prime  object  of 
Indian  schools,  hsu*  l)een  attained  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  properly  combine 
industrial  training  with  literary  education.     The  latter,  while  desirable  for  all,  \^ill 
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furnish  bread  to  the  few  only,  but  the  competent  laborer,  male  or  female,  is  m  a 
ponition  of  comparative  independence  on  the  question  of  subsistence. 

The  aim,  then,  of  Indian  education  should  be  that  during  the  recentive  and  formative 
I>eriixl  of  life  every  young  Indian  should  receive  such  indastrial  education  as  will 
place  him  clearly  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  incapable,  among  the  competent  working 
and  producmg  classy?. 

To  do  this,  rational  industrial  education  is  a  necessity,  and  so  much  of  the  achc)ol 
pericKl  of  life  as  may  be  needed  should  be  devoted  to  its  attainment.  Any  Indian 
school,  of  whatever  class,  that  fails  to  give  this  or  makes  it  a  secondary  consideration  is 
failins^  of  ite  chief  end  and  object. 

Inclustrial  education  does  not  mean  and  should  not  involve  mere  drudgery.  To 
make  it  do  so  will  beget  an  antipathy  to  the  very  thing  we  desire  to  foster  and  encour- 
age. Care  should  be  taken  everyVhere  and  at  all  times  to  honor  the  worker,  of 
whatever  degree,  and  by  no  means  allow  the  idea  to  enter  that  a  farmer  or  mechanic 
is  not  as  worthy  of  respect  as  a  teacher  or  clerk. 

My  experience  with  the  administration  of  Indian  schools  has  been  that  vastly  more 
thought  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  literary  course  of  study  to  be  pur- 
sued, which  publisher's  text-books  shall  be  used,  and  what  particular  method  of 
writing  shall  oe  taught  than  upon  the  industrial  education  that  can  and  should  be 
given  to  every  Indian  child  of  suitable  physique. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  force  and  equipment  for  teaching  the  various  industrial 
occupations  in  Indian  schools  as  well  organized  and  as  complete  as  now  is  the  case 
with  the  department  of  the  schoolroom  prop)er. 

This  should  embrace  all  the  household  occupations  of  the  si*hool,  so  conducted  as 
not  at  all  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  time  so  spent  was  not  just  as  profitably  spent 
as  in  the  schoolroom.  The  same  general  idea  should  be  carried  to  all  the  outdoor 
interests  and  occupations  of  the  school,  the  farm,  the  stock,  the  trades.  Give  them 
an  equal  place  with  the  schoolroom,  not  a  secondary  one,  and  how  much  more 
popular  such  interests  would  become.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  young  to  enjoy 
physical  effort,  so  that  it  does  not  become  drudgery. 

Were  these  ideas  to  be  adopted  and  officially  promulgated  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  Indian  schools  were  to  be  conducted  there  would  appear  at  once  a  number  of 
reasons  why  the  plan  was  not  applicable  to  this  or  that  school.  I  will  admit  that  in 
practice  education  in  industries  is  not  applicable  to  all  st^hools  alike;  but  the  princi- 
ple is,  and  that  of  itself  is  vastlv  important.  There  are,  however,  but  few  schools 
where  some  really  ^ood  practical  work  can  not  be  done  along  some  productive  line 
selected  as  the  specialty  of  the  s<'hool  by  reason  of  its  location  or  condition,  as  gar- 
dening, fruit  culture,  and  farming,  on  such  a  moderate  s^'ale  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
oughly instructive  as  well  as  procluctive  of  com  and  potatoes.  Take  the  time  for  it; 
in  season  dismiss  the  school  if  necessary.  The  first  need  of  our  nature  is  life,  the  sec- 
ond to  make  a  living,  and  other  things  in  their  order. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  an  attempt  to  carry  on  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  industries,  such  as  Carlisle  and  some  other  large  schools  have  in  operation, 
into  places  where  they  would  be  out  of  place,  but  in  every  school,  large  or  small, 
to  plant  the  idea  that  those  who  have  ability  to  produce  with  their  hands  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  as  worthy,  as  honorable,  and  as  successful  as  those  who  do  the  same 
thing  by  their  ability  to  teach  or  knowledge  in  other  directions. 

The  prime  need  in  industrial  education  is  intelligent  agriculture,  which  includes 
also  gardening  and  fruit  culture,  dairying,  care  of  stock,  etc.  We  have  the  pronnse 
of  the  One  who  changes  not  "that  so  long  as  the  world  endures  w»ed  time  and  har- 
vest shall  not  fail.'*  Here,  then,  is  supplied  the  prime  necessity  of  life,  the  means 
to  live. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  particularize  as  to  methods  by  which  industrial  educaticm 
should  be  pursued  in  Indian  schools,  but  to  urge  that  it  be  given  its  rightful  place 
and  consideration;  that  as  much  care,  thought,  and  talent  l>e  exfiendcnl  on  the  proper 
industrial  equipment  and  methods  as  is  now  the  ca>e  on  the  schoolroom  work  and 
appliance.  But  few  amon^  the  Indians  now  in  whool  will  be  able  to  live  by  their 
literary  attainments  exclusively.  The  many  will  depend  on  their  hands.  Therefore 
let  the  main  effort  ha  in  the  direction  that  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  not  by  any  means  to  the  exclusion  of  culture  in  other  ways,  but 
^ving  equal  opportunity  in  both  directions,  so  that  individual  (capacity  may  develop 
m  whatever  direction  it  is  best  qualified  for,  finding  equal  opportunities  in  either. 

I  also  make  the  assertitm  that  the  competent  manual  worker  will  be  more  likely  to 
develop  into  an  indei>endent,  self-supporting  person  than  the  one  who  is  teaching  or 
clerking  for  a  living,  depending  on  the  pleasure  or  needs  of  others  for  the  salary  on 
which  he  or  she  lives. 

A  bushel  of  wheat  or  com  has  its  cash  value,  so  has  fat  stock,  the  shoeing  of  a 
horse,  the  building  of  a  house,  or  skilled  labor  in  any  direction,  and  the  Indian  who 
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hae  grain  or  stock  to  sell,  or  skill  in  the  occupations  mentioned,  will  not  be  a^il  to 
want  for  bread. 

I  offer  just  one  incident  in  illustration  of  my  position.  It  is  an  axiom  of  Gaorlisle 
School  that  every  pupil  must  have  some  practice  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  it 
^obtained  in  part  on  the  school  farms,  but  mainly  under  the  outing  system. 

A  boy  who  had  been  several  ^ears  at  school  returned  to  his  home.  His  father  and 
neighbors  had  bought  a  self-bmding  reaper.  The  agent  was  to  come  on  a  certain 
day  and  set  the  machine  up  and  show  the  Indians  how  to  work  it.  He  did  not  come. 
The  boy,  having  used  a  similar  machine  during  his  school  life  at  Carlisle,  put  the 
one  together  and  cut  the  crop.  The  agent  came  and  asked  who  had  done  the  work. 
The  Indian  told  him  his  son  had  set  up  the  reaper  and  started  it.  "Well,"  said  the 
agent,  "I  am  paying  men  $4  a  day  for  just  that  work  and  would  as  soon  pay  your 
son  as  anybody." 

Let  tis,  therefore,  give  the  chief  place  in  our  Indian  schools  to  those  pursuitf  which 
will  give  to  the  many  the  manual  skill  and  ability  needed  for  self-support,  which 
will  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  99  manual  workers  to  1  lawyer  or  doctor. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecv  to  foretell  that  if  such  a  policy  in  Indian  edticatioD 
be  adopted  and  continued,  comfcined  with  the  Carliele  outmg  system,  the  daj'  would 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  Government  could  justly  say  to  the  Indian^  "Yoo 
are  no  longer  incompetents;  you  are  able;  you  are  skilled;  you  have  the  opportunity: 
henceforth  make  your  oi^-n  living;  take  care  of  yourselves;  the  duties  oi  nationa] 

vouan* 
hold 


THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 
[Dr.  H.  B.  FRI88ELL,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia.] 

I  realize  that  in  speaking  to  the  audience  gathered  here  I  am  addressing  manv 
who  know  much  more  of  the  Indian  problem  than  I  do;  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  its  solution,  whose  daily  contact  with  the  red  man  in  his  own 
home  has  given  them  opportunities  of  understanding  him  and  his  needs  such  as  are 
not  possible  to  us  tenderfeet  who  live  at  a  distance  and  gain  much  of  our  knowledge 
at  secondhand  or  from  occasional  visits  to  the  Indians'  home;  and  yet  there  are  some 
advantages  in  viewing  objects  at  a  distance.  Those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with 
Eastern  schools  are  watching  with  sympathetic  interest  the  work  which  the  great 
body  of  Western  Indian  workers  are  accomplishing,  realizing  to  some  extent  the 
creat  difficulties  under  which  you  labor,  rejoicing  in  your  successes,  and  modestly 
forming  opinions  as  to  the  things  that  need  still  to  be  done  before  our  brethren  in 
red  shall  attain  to  the  full  stature  of  American  citizenship.  Allow  me  to  thank  yoa 
and  our  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  you  on  the  problem,  to  the  solution  of  which  many  of  you  have  given  your  livee. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  of  this  subject  before  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  Southern  men  and  women  who  are  struggling  with  the  greatest 
race  problem  which  this  or  any  country  has  had  to  meet,  for  whue  the  Indian  and 
negro  problems  are  very  imlike,  yet  they  have  many  things  in  common.  The  Western 
reserv^ation  resembles  to  some  extent  the  Southern  plantation,  and  I  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indians  can  lean 
many  things  from  the  dealings  of  our  Southern  friends  with  the  plantation  n^ro. 

While  we  all  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  I  firmly  believe 
that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  was  a  much  more  successful  school  for 
the  training  of  a  barbarous  race  than  is  the  reser\'ation.  Slaverv  brought  the  colored 
man  into  close  contact  with  his  white  brother,  training  him  in  habits  of  work,  giving 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  language  and  religion.  Never,  I  believe,  in 
the  history  of  civilization  has  a  great  mass  of  barbarous  people  advanced  so  rapidlv 
as  have  the  blacks  on  this  continent  in  the  la^t  three  hundred  years.  On  almost  all 
the  Southern  plantations  and  in  the  cities  al«o,  negro  mechanics  were  bred,  as  well 
as  excellent  blacksmiths,  good  cari)enters,  and  housebuilders  capable  of  executing 
plans  of  high  architectural  merit.  The  negro  was  taught  to  work,  to  be  an  agiicul- 
turist,  a  mechanic,  a  material  producer  of  something  useful. 

We  can  hardly  claim  such  results  from  our  reservation  system.  It  separates  the 
Indian  from  the  white  man;  it  pauperizes  him  by  giving  him  rations,  and  while  of 
late  years  instniction  in  agriculture  and  industrial  pursuits  has  been  given,  yet  we 
have  been  slow  U)  realize  that  the  opportunity  and  disposition  to  labor  make  the 
basis  of  all  our  civilization. 
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In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  we,  as  Indian  workers,  have  had  to 
meet  it  will  be  neceesar}'  to  consider  the  attitude  in  which  the  Indians  and  the  white 
man  liave  stood  to  one  another.  The  Indian  in  his  wild  state  was  a  natural  aristo- 
crat. He  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  white  man,  considering  him  as  belonging 
to  an  altogether  lower  order  of  creation  Like  the  men  who  came  to  England  with 
the  Conqueror,  whose  names  were  written  in  the  doomsday  book  entitling  them  to 
land  and  to  lives  of  luxury  while  others  labored,  so,  I  believe,  the  Indian  considered 
himeelf  a  superior  being  whose  ownership  of  land  gave  him  the  right  to  live  without 
labor,  which  however,  it  was  quite  proper  and  fit  that  we  poor  white  people  should 
perform.  He  also  despised  the  white  man  as  a  soldier.  He  did  not  oeheve  in  his 
coura^  or  in  his  ability  to  contend  with  him.  One  who  has  had  long  years  of  deal- 
ing -with  the  Indian  told  me  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  by  the  Sioux  at  the  time 
of  the  Custer  massacre.  They  spoke  of  the  whites  as  children  unfit  to  bear  arms. 
They  also  had  a  contempt  for  white  morality,  and  not  without  reason.  Their  trea- 
ties nad  been  broken;  the  white  men  thev  were  accustomed  to  see  about  the  reser- 
vations twenty  years  a^o  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  command  respect  for 
themselves  or  the  civilization  which  they  represented.  Not  only  did  they  despise 
the  -white  man,  but  they  hated  him  as  well.  The  race  prejudice  which  is  so  strong 
in  the  white  race  is  vastly  stronger,  I  believe,  in  the  Indian  race.  The  children 
from  their  earliest  infancy  are  taught  to  hate  the  white  man.  He  represented  to 
them  all  that  was  bad. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  progress  in  the  education  of  Indian  children  by  white 
people  was  slow,  nor  that  those  wno  have  gone  back  from  our  Indian  schools  to  the 
West  have  had  a  hard  fight.  They  have  nad  to  stru^le  against  a  race  prejudice 
which  had  behind  it  the  sanction  of  religion  and  waabound  up  with  all  the  tribal 
customs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  they  have  done  as  well  as 
they  have.  Many  a  brave  fight  has  been  fought  by  those  students  who  have  gone 
out  from  our  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  they  have  exerted.  Many  of  them  have  failed,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
TheT  have  been  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  whites  who  are  not  always  glad  to  have 
intelligence  and  business  ability  increase  too  rapidly  among  the  Indians.  Little  has 
been  said  of  their  struggles  to  do  right,  or  of  their  successes,  but  their  failures  have 
been  made  known  to  the  whole  countrj'. 

Annihilation  of  the  Indian  is  still  much  more  popular  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  than  is  assimilation.  When  you  talk  with  a  white  man  on  the 
l>oraer8  of  a  reservation  about  the  education  and  uplift  of  the  Indian,  you  are  quite 
likely  to  meet  with  the  sort  of  sympathy  which  General  Whittlesey  met  with  in  one 
of  hia  visits  to  the  Crows  of  Montana.  The  rough  Westerner  who  drove  the  stage 
coach,  said  to  him,  **Are  you  one  of  them  that  is  trying  to  tame  these  Indians? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  tame  *em.  There's  a  well  in  my  back  yard;  there  ain't  no 
water  in  it,  but  there's  seven  tame  Indians  in  it." 

It  Lb  because  the  Indian  problem  is  so  much  the  problem  of  educating  the  white 
man  and  lifting  him  out  of  his  barbarism,  that  it  is  so  discouraging.  Some  years 
since  a  company  of  legislators  visited  an  Indian  school  on  the  Saobath.  In  his 
address  to  the  school  one  of  these  lawinakers  said;  "The  Bible  tells  us  that  it  is  right 
to  lift  an  ox  or  an  ass  out  of  a  ditch  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  I  reckon  that  is  what 
theprincipal  of  this  school  is  trying  to  do  for  us." 

What  long  years  of  struggle  it  has  taken  to  make  the  average  American  citizen 
believe  that  there  are  any  possibilities  in  his  red  brother.  There  are  few  things 
more  significant  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  well-dressed  American  citizen  than 
to  hear  nis  remarks  in  visiting  a  class  of  Indian  boys  and  girls;  he  speaks  of  them 
as  though  they  were  "dumb  ariven  cattle."  "Are  you  civilized?"  was  the  question 
put  by  a  visitor  to  an  intelligent  Sioux  boy.     "No,"  said  he,  "are  you?" 

When  we  are  asked,  then,  why  it  is  thatit  takes  so  long  to  civilize  250,000  Indians, 
one  answer  certainly  is,  that  we  have  had  to  wait  to  civilize  the  white  men  about 
them.  The  education  of  the  white  and  red  races  has  had  to  go  on  together,  and  I 
for  one  believe  that  God  has  left  this  red  race  with  us,  that  he  might  teach  us  some 
lessons  in  righteousness,  in  truth,  in  love,  and  in  self-sacrifice. 

Many  of  the  men  in  Washinj^n  look  upon  those  who  come  there  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Indian  as  wild  fanatics,  who  take  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  currency,  the  tariff,  or  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  And  yet  year 
after  year  thev  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  time  to  discues  questions  concerning 
the  homes  and  lands  and  schools  of  native  Americans.  I  believe  that  no  part  of  the 
education  of  our  lawmakers  at  Washington  has  been  more  wholesome  and  helpful 
to  them  or  to  the  country  than  those  cBscussions.  If  there  is  to  come  to  us  as  a 
nation  any  good  out  of  what  seems  to  many  a  public  calamity  in  the  expansion  of 
our  rule  over  the  islands  of  the  sea,  I  believe  it  will  be,  not  so  much  because  of  our 
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axided  commerce  and  increased  wealth,  as  because  we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider 
more  and  more  what  the  relation  of  the  wise  ought  to  be  toward  the  ignorant,  what 
duties  the  civilized  owe  to  the  uncivilized.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  learn  that  we 
who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

What  then  has  oeen  gained  by  these  years  of  struggle?  There  are  man v  that  are 
still  hopeless  of  any  ^ood.  A  lifelong  fnend  of  the  Indian  took  me  aside  in  Boston 
the  other  day  and  said  to  me:  **  You  know  how  some  of  us  here  in  Boston  have  been 
exposed  to  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  those  who  think  that  it  is  vain  to  try  to  uplift  the 
Indian,  and  that  there  is  no  profit  in  all  this  work.  Tell  me,  are  you'  losing  heart? 
How  does  it  seem  to  you?  Is  it  really  worth  while?"  I  am  sure  that  all  of  vou  who 
are  before  me  to-night  feel  that  this  work  which  you  are  doing  is  really  wortn  while. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  improved  sentiment  at  Washington,  or  of  the 
advance  of  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  from  $20,000  in  1876  to  $2,936,080  in  1899. 
Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  vast  improvement  there  has  been  in  honest  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  once  told  at  Mohonk  of  an 
interview  with  Charles  Sumner  in  Washington,  in  the  year  1865,  when  he  said  to 
him:  **Look  here,  Sumner,  you  have  got  these  colored  people  free  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  chance  that  you  will  get  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  through.  Why 
don*t  you  take  care  of  the  Indians  now?"  Doctor  Hale  said  that  he  paused  for  a 
whole  minute  before  replying,  adding  that  it  was  the  only  time  that  ne  ever  saw 
him  look  thoroughly  dejected.  Then  he  said;  "Hale,  I  don't  think  you  know  what 
you  ask."  I  said:  "I  guessed  I  knew  what  I  asked."  **  I  don't  think  you  do,"  he 
answered.  "  Hale,  the  whole  Indian  system  in  this  country  is  so  rotten  that  any- 
body who  takes  hold  of  it  has  to  tear  it  all  up  from  the  roots  and  turn  it  all  bottom 
up.  There  isn't  a  thing  in  it  which  is  right,  and  everything  has  got  to  be  torn  op 
and  planted  over  again  before  it  will  live."  But  as  Doctor  Hale  went  on  to  eay,  it  has 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  things  have  been  turned  over  and  over  a^ain. 

What  Charles  Sumner  said  of  the  Indian  service  in  1865  could  not  be  said  with  truth 
to-day.  Although  there  still  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed;  although  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  are  not  yet  all  saints,  still  there  is  an  earnest  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  them  to  give  the  Indian  his  rights.  We  have  had  at  the 
heaa  of  the  Indian  oflice  for  years  men  who  have  laborSi  diligently  and  honestly 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Indian.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Indian  service'at  Washington 
has  undergone  a  change  within  the  lajst  thirty  years  for  which  we  have  reaaon  to  be 
thankful. 

My  opportunities  for  observation  in  the  field  have  been  limited  compared  with 
yours,  but  I  have  seen  great  improvement  there  also  in  the  twenty  years  since  I  have 
had  to  do  with  Indian  affairs.  Though  it  is  still  true  that  the  agent  is  aomethneB 
much  more  the  agent  of  cattlemen,  land  gmbbers,  and  lumber  trusts  than  ot  the 
Indian;  while  it  must  be  confessed  tnat  the  rights  of  the  Indian  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  pushing  war  measures  and  expanding  our  territory, 
there  is  yet  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tnere  has  been  and  still  is  a  great  movement 
forward.  There  are  many  good  agents  in  the  field.  Our  Indian  inspectors  are,  for 
the  most  part,  intelligent  men,  who  have  thorough  knowledge  of  their  work,  and 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  Indian  schools  are  a  nne  body  of  men  and 
women.  Here  civil-service  reform  has  had  fair  play,  and  most  of  these  people  have 
been  chosen  not  to  pay  pohtical  debts  or  through  the  influence  of  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives, but  because  of  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  interest  in  their  work. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  what  we  call  the  state  has  made  progress  in  its  Indian 
work.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  church.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
discuss  here  the  oft-ar^ed  question  of  Government  aid  for  mission  schools.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  distinct  loss  in  power  since  such  men  as  Bishop  Whipple,  Dr. 
Strieby,  and  others  went  to  Washington  to  advocate  just  measures  of  legislation. 
They  were  an  education  to  the  church  as  well  as  to  the  state.  I  feel  that  the  Indian 
cause  needs  the  help  of  every  possible  influence  for  good,  whether  it  comes  through 
Catholic  priest  or  Protestant  layman.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  infellibility  of  &e 
Pope  nor  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  work  of  both  needs  inspection  anS  super- 
vision by  the  people,  but  I  wish  that  both  might  have  every  pofflible  chance  to  work 
for  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  every  race.  It  may  have  been  wise  to  withdraw  Gov- 
ernment aid  from  sectarian  schools.  It  certainly  was  not  wise  for  the  churches  to 
withdraw  their  help  from  the  Indians,  nor  to  feel  that  the  Grovemment  could  do  the 
work  of  the  church.  I  am  much  more  in  sympathy  with  a  CathoUc  who  fights 
for  appropriations  and  keeps  up  his  own  contributions  than  \*ith  a  Protestant 
who  gives  up  appropriations  and  withdraws  his  support.  When,  in  response  to  the 
cry  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  the  Protestant  churches  gave  up  their  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  there  was  a  distinct  promise  on  their  part  that  private  benefi- 
cence snould  take  the  place  of  Government  help,  that  the  Indian  should  in  no  wige 
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be  n^lected.  The  promise  has  not  been  kejjt.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Indian 
need^i  most  the  help  of  faithful  Christian  missionaries  in  the  passage  from  barbarism 
to  ci\dlization  church  aid  was  largely  withdrawn.  The  work  of  such  men  as  Bishop 
Hare  and  Bishop  Whipple,  the  Kiggses  and  the  Williamsons  was  much  curtailed. 
The  Unitarians  gave  up  the  work  among  the  Crows;  the  Friends  relinquished  White's 
Institute,  where  excellent  work  was  done.  The  failure  on  some  reservations  of  the 
land-in-severalty  bill  was  distinctly  traceable  to  this  cause. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years  among  the  Indians  is  largely  due 
to  the  work  which  the  early  missionaries  performed.  The  Minnesota  massacre  of 
1862,  wheife  500  whites,  with'  women  and  children,  were  slaughtered  in  retaliation  for 
real  or  fancied  wrongs,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  2,000  warriors,  of  whom  39  were  hung 
and  over  300  held  for  three  years  in  jail.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  advance  of  the 
great  Sioux  Nation.  From  the  work  of  a  few  missionaries  among  those  imprisoned 
men,  who  for  the  first  time  listened  to  the  gospel,  grew  seven  churches  and  an  inipulse 
which  created  among  the  Sioux  universal  respect  for  the  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity and  a  confidence  in  their  teaching  which  has  gone  far  toward  making  possible 
their  progress  in  later  years.  These  Indians  and  their  friends  were  all  finally  assigned 
to  Devils  Lake,  SiBseton,  San  tee,  and  Flandreau  agencies,  in  Dakota,  with  plenty  of 
land,  but  no  food  except  what  they  could  earn  by  their  own  labor.  Fortunately  tney 
were  long  kept  under  good  and  permanent  agents,  who  saw  that  they  were  provided 
with  seeds,  implements,  etc.,  and  who  wisely  assisted  them  in  cultivating,  and  in 
some  cases  selling  their  land.  The  result  is  that  they,  3,500  in  number,  are  to-day 
eelf-fiiupporting  and  the  mdst  progressive  of  all  the  Sioux.  The  800  Santees,  descend- 
ants of  those  who  thir^-two  years  ago  were  condemned  to  death  and  who  were  so 
hated  by  the  whites  of  Minnesota  that  they  threatened  to  han^  the  missionaries  who 
taught  them  while  in  prison,  are  now  homesteaded,  Christianized  American  citizens 
and  voters. 

Give  the  Indian  in  general  such  treatment  as  this  handful  of  desperate  Sioux  war- 
riors received  and  the  trouble  is  over.  The  past  century  has  been  one  of  blundering 
rather  than  of  dishonor,  and  from  the  first  it  has  been  a  question  of  men  rather  than 
of  measures.  Personal  contact  has  been  the  mainspring  of  all  Indian  progress  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Major  Pratt,  Rev.  Dr. 
Williamson  and  his  sons,  and  of  the  Riggses  of  Dakota,  of  Archdeacon  Kirkby  in 
British  America,  of  Mr.  Duncan's  great  work  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  the  vital  point  in 
all  uplifting  work.  The  touch  of  the  noble  lives  which  are  being  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  red  man  is  better  than  any  spoken  word.  The  first  step  with  the  Indian  is  to 
gain  his  confidence,  and  no  man,  saint  or  sinner,  who  ever  trusted  an  Indian  has 
found  his  confidence  misplaced.  More  than  100,000  Indians  are  to-day  challenging 
American  Christianity  to  do  its  best  for  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  here  that  not  a 
few  of  their  own  people  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  now  holding  the  remoter 
outposts  as  teachers  and  catechists,  setting  such  examples  of  decent  fi\dng  as  make 
them  leaders  in  progress  and  types  of  what  all  Indians  with  a  fair  chance  may 
become.    The  Christian  Church  snould  take  no  backward  step. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  the  improvement  among  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of  land, 
homes,  ana  schools.  Although  the  land-in-severalty  bill  has  not  effected  in  some 
cases  what  was  hoped  for  it,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  valuable  results  that  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  allotment  of  land  to  individual  Indians.  The  hold  of  the 
tribal  system  has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  the  rude  shacks,  with  their  stacks  of 
hay  and  grain,  make  it  clear  even  to  the  superficial  observer  that  the  Indian's  roving 
days  are  over.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the  reservations  have 
been  opened  to  the  whites  before  the  Indians  were  ready  for  it,  and  although  the 
onset  of  the  lower  element  of  whites  upon  the  Indian  lands  has  resulted,  in  many 
instances,  in  the  demoralization  of  the  Indian,  yet  it  is  only  through  this  hard  process 
that  he  is  to  come  to  stronger  manhood. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  giving  up  of  the  agent,  the  letting  in  of  whisky,  the 
leasing  of  the  Indians'  land  to  the  white  man,  have  usually  resulted  in  a  temporary 
backward  movement,  yet  even  in  the  worst  of  these  cases,  among  such  tribes  as  the 
Omaha  and  the  Winnebago,  where  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  have  held  alarm- 
ing sway,  there  is  evidence  of  a  consciousness  on  their  part  of  their  degraded  condi- 
tion and  a  reaching  out  toward  better  things.  In  the  case  of  the  Sioux  Indians, 
where  the  agents  have  been  retained  while  the  allotment  was  ^oing  on,  and  where 
there  was  more  help  from  missionaries,  the  change  has  come  without  such  dreadful 
demoralization. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  agencies  along  the  Missouri  River  have  made  clear  the  vast 
improvement  that  is  going  on.  Twenty  years  ago  citizen's  clothing  was  the  excep- 
tion; now  it  is  the  rule.  The  coat  has  replaced  the  blanket,  leggings  are  gi\'ing  way 
to  trousers,  and  the  curious  bond  that  comes  from  bearing  the  same  garments  is  felt. 
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It  is  like  speaking  the  same  language,  and  results  at  once  in  increased  friendlinesiL 
Citizens  of  Pierre,  Chamberlain,  and  other  towns  near  the  reservations,  who  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  their  Indian  neighbors,  8poke  to  me 
of  the  cnanges  for  the  better  among  the  Indians  in  the  last  few  years,  eepiecially  of 
their  civilized  appearance  and  of  their  straightforward  business  dealings.  The  vice* 
of  civilization,  as  represented  by  whisky  and  gambling,  stand  always  between  the 
Indian  and  progress,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  contact  at  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Bml^, 
and  elsewhere  with  white  settlers  has  been  invaluable.  The  universal  testimonv  'w 
**the  more  of  it  the  better."  There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  white  frontiersmen.  The  "scum"  of  twenty  years  ago  is  giving  place  to  a  eia» 
of  good  citizens.  The  Indian  can  learn  much  irom  them,  ana  they  will,  I  believe, 
do  him  substantial  good  as  they  gradually  surround  him.  Rough  and  careless  st 
first  they  certainly  are,  but  the  better  element  soon  takes  hold,  courts  are  established, 
and  there  is  a  fair  show  all  round. 

These  changing  conditions,  however,  have  their  dangers.  Agents  and  thooghtfnl 
men  are  anxious.  Reservation  life  is  dead  or  dying.  It  must  so.  The  time  is  ripe, 
not  for  destruction,  however,  but  for  development,  and  the  old  life,  the  old  system, 
must  be  used  only  as  a  foundation  for  the  new,  and  to  this  end  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied.  Among  the  15,000  Sioux  the  encampments  are  for  the  most  part  broken 
up  and  the  people  settled  chiefly  on  the  river  bottoms,  where  they  can  get  wood 
and  water.  In  certain  parts  of  Dakota  the  Indians  have  covered  the  land  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  with  farms  of  from  1  to  30  acres,  all  protected  by  wire  fences,  each 
with  its  log  hut,  and  beside  it  one  or  two  summer  tepees  as  graceful  as  the  other  is 
ugly  and  crude.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  shareholders  in  reaping  machines,  and  I 
was  much  impressed  by  seeing  a  returned  Hampton  student  driving  a  self-binder 
around  his  own  wheat  fields.  Generally  the  men  are  in  the  fields,  the  women  either 
with  them  or  at  work  about  the  house.  The  old  relation  of  brave  and  squaw  is  pass- 
ing away  before  the  influences  of  homestead  life,  just  as  the  tepee  must  vanish  before 
the  mud-roofed  log  hut,  which  represents  the  first  forward,  if  well-nigh  fatal,  step  in 
civilization.  Untidy  and  illy  ventilated  as  it  is,  it  fixes  its  owner,  putting  an  end  to 
his  nomadic  life,  making  possible  the  use  of  chairs,  tables,  and  dishes  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  home  attachment.  The  fact  that  these  houses  have  but  one  room  is  not 
so  dangerous  to  morality  as  one  would  suppose,  but  only  because  the  Indian  is  not 
grossly  sensuous.  Christian  teaching  is  of  course  on  the  side  of  soap  and  water,  and 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  lai^ly  the  use  of  these  articles  is  affected  by  the  prox- 
imity of  church  or  schoolhouse.  A  missionary  visitor  demands,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have,  a  right  to  a  chair,  a  bed,  clean  dishes,  and  soap  and  towels. 

What  are  the  things  that  remain  to  be  accomplished?  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  we  are  dealing  with  people 
of  very  various  degrees  of  development,  and  methods  of  work  which  are  applicaole 
to  one  tribe  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  others.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
land-in-several ty  bill.  While  no  one  can  doubt  the  value  of  this  bill,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  all  tribes  are  equally  ready  to  take  their  own  part  in  life's  strugi^e. 
Instead  of  making  them  independent  it  has  in  some  cases  really  made  them  paupers. 

Not  only  ought  regard  to  be  had  to  the  progress  of  the  Indian,  but  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  As  Mr.  Grinnell  says  in  his  recent  book,  The 
Indians  of  To-day,  '  *  To  force  allotments  on  a  tribe  living  in  a  region  where  the  aver- 
age yearly  rainfall  is  only  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  may  be  a  real  hardship,  even  though 
on  the  pretense  that  the  acres  given  them  are  grazing  lands.  Each  receives  twice  as 
much  as  if  it  were  farming  land.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  these  so-called 
grazing  lands  produce  notning,  not  even  enough  vegetation  to  keep  a  single  cow. 
Sometimes  they  are  without  water,  even  without  access  to  water.''  To  insist  that 
the  Indians  become  self-supporting  on  such  land  is  to  ask  what  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Grinnell  instances  the  Oneida  Indians  as  showing  how  the  allotment  act,  when 
applied  to  a  race  that  has  had  contact  with  whites  for  three  hundred  years,  is  mort 
helpful,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Apaches,  who  speak  only  their  own  tongue  and 
inhabit  a  desert,  it  is  disastrous. 

How  harmful  the  allotment  bill  has  been  in  certain  cases  as  regards  the  introduc- 
tion of  liquor,  the  failure  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  in  the 
matter  of  idleness,  resulting  from  the  leasing  of  land,  we  all  know.  We  are  obliged 
to  remember  that  the  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  children,  that  they  have  the 
weaknesses  of  children,  and  that  while  we  are  to  help  them  toward  manhood  as 
rapidly  as  possible  they  will  not  attain  to  it  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  single  generation. 

while  wisdom  must  be  shown  in  the  passage  from  barbarism  to  civilixation  it  ifl 
important  that  both  agents  and  Indians  understand  that  the  reservation  is  a  tem- 
porary expedient;  that  while  it  may  be  necessary  for  those  who  are  unable  to  care 
tor  themselves  the  (Jovernment  ana  all  who  have  to  do  with  its  schools  are  striving 
to  fit  the  young  IndianH  for  the  fuller,  freer  life  of  citizenship.    In  order  to  do  this, 
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diaoontent  with  the  reservation  system  must  be  produced.  It  is  sometimes  said  of 
the  schools  off  the  resen^ation  that  when  their  students  return  they  are  not  willing 
to  live  as  their  parents  did.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  their  school  life  will  bring 
about  just  this  result.  If  school  life,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  makes'Studente 
tm^willlng  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  it  is  open  to  criticism,  but  a  whole- 
some discontent  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. 

The  petition  of  the  Lower  Brul6  Sioux  asking  that  their  annuity  of  rations  and 
clothing  be  stopped  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  land  and  pur- 
chase cattle  with  the  proceeds  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  sooner  the 
ration  system  can  be  stopped  the  better.  No  student  goes  back  from  school  who 
does  not  feel  the  degradation  of  it.  While  the  beef  killing,  with  its  brutalizing  influ- 
ence, has  been  discontinued  on  some  of  the  reservations,  on  others  it  still  remains, 
and  the  biweekly  pilcrimage  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  reser\^ation  to  the  agency 
still  continues.  By  this  means  regular  work  on  the  farm  and  the  raising  of  crops 
and  of  animals  is  prevented,  while  the  old  roving  habit,  which  is  so  opposed  to  all 
progress  in  civilization,  is  cultivated. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  toward  the  education  of  the  Indian  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  one-half  of  the  Indian  youth  of  school  age  are  receiving 
instruction.  This  is  a  poor  showing.  There  ought  to  be  school  accommodation  for 
everjr  Indian  child.  The  sooner  we  come  to  compulsory  education  for  every  child 
in  this  country  the  better.  To  give  citizenship  to  a  people  without  requiring  "their 
education  is  the  greatest  unwisflom.  The  system  of  day  schools,  so  successfully 
started  and  carried  on  by  Major  Wright  on  the*  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  by  others 
in  the  Indian  country,  which  makes  the  school  the  center  for  improvement  m  home 
life  and  agriculture,  and  gives  the  agent  a  hold  on  Indian  families  in  remote  parts  of 
the  reservation,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  More  use  ought  te  be  made  of  the  common 
day  school  in  the  uplift  of  the  community.  The  introduction  of  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, as  well  as  some  simple  lessons  in  harvesting  and  the  use  of  garden  tools,  together  I 
with  instruction  in  the  common  Englbh  branches,  would  make  these  schools  a  great 
power  for  good  on  the  reserN^tion. 

The  reservation  boarding  schools  with  their  gardens  and  farms  are  most  useful. 
Just  as  far  as  possible  there  ought  to  be  built  up  about  these  schools  mills  for  the 
grinding  of  wheat  and  small  manufactories  for  the  construction  of  articles  used  on 
the  reservations,  where  the  Indians  may  become  familiar  with  the  usages  of  civilized 
life.  It  is  a  shame  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  Indians'  supplies  should  be  bought 
elsewhere  when  the  Indians  need  so  much  the  training  ana  the  work  which  might 
be  used  in  their  production.  The  non reservation  schools,  both  Eastern  and  Western, 
ought  to  have  close  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  reservation  schools. 
They  ought  to  develop  certain  si)ecial  lines  of  work  and  instruction  that  the  Indians 
need.  If  one  devote  itself  to  agriculture  especially,  then  another  could  make  a 
specialty  of  business  methods,  others  of  certain  trades,  and  still  others  of  normal 
training.  Instead  of  struggling  with  one  another  for  pupils,  as  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened, they  should  be  thoroughljr  in  harmony  with  one  another.  Each  of  these 
schools  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  experiment  station  in  Indian  education,  demonstrating 
what  can  be  done  along  special  lines.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Major  Pratt  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  pushing  of  the  outing  system.  Each  Indian  institu- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  regular  work  which  it  has  to  do,  should  try  to  develop  some 
specialty  which  should  be  of  value  to  all.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the 
East  ought  to  do  advanced  work,  admitting  only  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
Western  schools,  and  not  competing  for  the  lower  grade  of  pupils.  Coming  East 
ought  to  be  considered  a  reward  of  merit  for  good  work  in  Western  institutions. 

1  have  been  impressed  with  the  difficulties  under  which  the  heads  of  Government 
Indian  schools  have  labored  because  of  their  inability  to  control  the  appointment  of 
their  subordinates  As  long  as  teachers  are  appointed  in  Washington,  and  the  head 
of  the  school  has  little  or  no  voice  in  the  matter,  so  long  will  the  schools  lack  har- 
mony. No  superintendent  can  really  be  held  responsible  for  the  management  of  his 
school  until  he  has  a  controlling  infiuence.  We  all  believe  in  the  reform  brought 
about  bv  the  civil  service  in  the  taking  out  from  the  hands  of  politicians  the  appoint- 
ments of  superintendents  and  teachers.  But  if  civil-service  reform  rules  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  the  head  of  a  school,  they  should  be  modified 
to  correct  this  abuse. 

The  main  object  of  the  education  of  the  Indian  should  be  to  make  liim  self-sup- 
porting, and,  as  Mr.  Grinnell  savs,  "An  aim  quite  as  important  as  this,  indeed 
mcluded  in  it,  is  to  make  the  Indians  less  unlike  us  than  thev  are.*'  They  exist  as 
an  element  of  our  population;  they  are  Americans,  and  they  should  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  into  a  constituent  part  of  our  new  race,  just  as  the  inmiijrrants  from 
a  dozen  foreign  lands  have  developed  into  good,  useful  citizens  of  these  United  States. 
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These  two  problems  as  to  how  the  Indian  can  be  made  self-supporting  and  thm 
gain  the  self-respect  and  independence  which  are  impossible  without  it,  and  how 
he  can  be  made  one  with  the  white  race  of  the  land,  should  be  continually  before 
the  mind  of  every  Indian  worker.  We  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road, of  trade,  of  every  influence  that  helps  to  make  the  Indian  one  of  us.  While 
each  race  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  while,  as  Mr.  Leupp,  in  a  recent  article  in  ihe 
Southern  Workman,  declares,  it  is  "improvement,  not  transformation,*'  of  the 
Indian  that  is  needed;  while  we  are  to  realize  that  the  Indian  can  never  be  an 
Anglo-Saxon;  while  we  are  to  develop  the  noble  qualities  which  the  Indian  pos- 
sesses, we  must  also  realize  that  it  is  not  good  for  any  individual  or  race  to  be  alone. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  those  who  are  laboring  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Indian,  because  of  the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts.  I 
believe,  with  Bishop  Whipple,  that  Indian  workers  are  the  best-paid  workers  in  the 
world,  and  that  no  missionary  work  promises  swifter  or  more  satisfactory  retams 
than  that  among  the  Red  Men  of  this  land. 

MORE  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  ALONG  INDUSTRIAL  LINES. 

[Miss  Kate  £.  Hunt,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.] 

The  Government  assumes  that  after  training  and  a  fair  opportimity  the  Indian 
"can  for  the  most  part  help  himself,*'  and  has  set  in  motion  a  complex,  extensive, 
and  expensive  system  of  education  in  order  to  exterminate  the  savage  by  transforming 
him  into  a  civihzed  bein^  capable  of  self-help. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  the  relief  of  the  wretched  lain  so  heavily  on  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  strong  and  happy  as  now,  but  more  and  more  is  thought 
directed  to  prevention  rather  than  cure.  Self-help  is  seen  to  be  the  only  real  help. 
To  give  each  a  fair  chance  to  develop  his  own  powers;  to  fit  the  individual  to  fight 
his  own  battles,  and  to  teach  each  to  look  to  himself  to  supply  his  own  needs  is  provoi 
to  be  far  kinder  tban  to  sustain  him  in  his  helplessness. 

A  close  observer  of  life  and  its  lessons  has  said:  "  It  may  seem  imcharitable  to  say 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  purpjose  served  in  helping  the  person  who  can  not,  for  the 
most  part,  help  himself,  yet  it  is  true.  It  is  like  trying  to  keep  the  sun  at  night  in 
the  heavens,  or  to  induce  water  to  run  uphill." 

The  same  forces  have  combined  to  make  the  Indian  what  he  is  that  have  worked 
out  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  human  kind.  He  is  the  product  of  birth  and  environ- 
ment. That  these  children  come  to  school  with  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time, 
money,  or  work  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  the  natural  result  of  the  condition  of  their 
hves.  All  that  the  school  has  to  give  comes  to  these  boys  and  girls  without  money 
and  without  price.  True  they  work  for  the  common  good  one-half  of  each  day;  but 
they  are  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  training  they  get  repays  them  for  aU  they  do. 
They  very  naturally  come  to  think  that  the  Government  owes  an  endless  debt  to 
them.  I^it  any  white  boy  or  girl  under  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  result 
will  follow. 

Individual  pottettion. — Nothing  is  harder  to  impress  upon  tha^e  children  than  the 
idea  of  individual  possession.  Where  so  many  are  together  it  is  hard  to  make  head- 
way. It  does  no  good  and  much  harm  to  exhort  a  girl  to  wear  her  own  clothing 
when  the  person  in  charee  has  not  provided  the  clothing  and  a  definite  place  to 
keep  it.  The  clothing  and  the  place  being  provided  it  is  time  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  it  on  the  girl.  If  girls  know  that  each  day  the  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  know  whether  they  nave  kept  or  lost  their  clothing,  and  that  certain  results 
invariably  follow  each  course  of  conduct — a  warm  appreciation  being  the  reward  of 
care  and  a  penalty  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  if  carelessly  lost  or  destroyed — 
a  habit  will  send  down  its  first  root  in  the  soil  of  daily  life  and  by  care  may  grow 
into  strength. 

A  large  proportion  of  Indian  children  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  earning  any- 
thing, and  have  not  seen  their  parents  earn  much.  They  have  no  idea,  until  ^own, 
where  the  supplies  come  from,  who  pays  for  them,  and  what  paving  for  them  meai». 
They  think  L  ncle  Sam  is  rich  and  need  not  be  stingy;  and  their  nrst  impression  is  not 
favorable  if  a  lost  article  is  not  at  once  replaced  by  a  new  one  from  that  inexhaustible 
storehouse. 

A  number  of  girls  were  once  mending  and  chattering.  One  of  the  brightest  lost 
her  needle.  She  made  a  lazy  effort  or  two  to  find  it,  and  then  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  saying:  **I  don't  have  to  himt  my  needle;  Uncle  Sam  will  give  me  another." 
Uncle  Sam  did  not  give  her  another,  and  she  found  the  one  she  had  lost  and  there 
was  a  change  in  the  conversation.  Miss  Maggie  with  the  others  was  led  to  ask  a 
great  many  questions  about  Uncle  Sam,  and  got  some  faint  idea  of  how  unkind  it 
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would  be  to  her  if  that  mdefinite  power  should  do  for  her  what  it  was  necessary  she 
should  do  for  herself  if  she  waa  ever  to  grow  wiser,  stronger,  or  better  than  she  then 
was. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say,  **I  keep  such  and  such  things  to  fall  back  upon,  for 
the  girls  so  often  lose  their  clothing,  and  I  have  to  put  something  in  its  place." 
Could  any  way  more  surely  confirm  the  irresponsible  disposition  which  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  any  school  should  be  to  correct? 

Self-help  the  only  real  help. — A  child  who  has  all  its  wants  supplied  without  any 
effort  on  its  i)art,  who  may  lose  or  destroy  its  portion  and  feel  no  inconvenience 
thereby,  is  bein^  trained  into  a  disposition  which  makes  it  always  its  own  worst 
enemy.  This  kind  of  training  is  like  burning  a  candle  at  both  ends.  After  a  few 
years  of  better  food,  better  clothing,  clean  beds,  etc.,  a  boy  or  girl  likes  to  be  well 
dressed  and  live  in  better  style  than  he  or  she  is  likely  to  find  at  home.  This  result 
is  well  and  .good  provided  the  power  of  self-help  has  been  cultivated  at  the  same 
time  and  has  developed  proportionally. 

What  can  be  more  pitiable  than  to  have  his  or  her  tastes  enlarged  and  refined  and 
suddenly  be  turned  back  on  what  should  be  his  own  resources  and  find  nothing  upon 
which  to  depend? 

It  seems  so  natural  to  stand  in  between  a  child  and  the  consequences  of  his  own 
acts;  to  turn  aside  from  its  natural  aim  the  effect  that  the  child  himself  has  set  in 
motion.  The  child  escapes  the  penalty,  and,  alas,  misses  the  lesson.  He  comes  from 
the  experience  no  wiser  than  before;  not  only  no  wiser,  but  with  a  false  idea  of  the 
nature  of  things.  He  thinks  he  can  do  with  impunity  what  his  impulses  dictate  and 
escape  unpleasant  results.  Nature  is  silent,  vigilant,  and  inexorable.  The  child  has 
only  stored  up  trouble  for  the  future. 

Property  lost  thonld  be  replaced. — The  amount  of  breakage  and  the  destruction  and 
defacement  of  property  ia  something  appalling  if  left  unchecked.  If,  instead  of  mis- 
cellimeous  exhortation  and  a  dose  oi  scoldmg  and  nagging,  the  careless  party  is 
required  in  some  measure  to  make  good  the  loss  according  to  his  ability,  the  effect  is 
very  noticeable.  No  education  that  fails  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  child  the 
unfailing  certainty  of  consequences  following  action  is  worthy  the  name.  This  knowl- 
edge clearly  and  firmly  grasped  must  influence  conduct,  and  conduct  is  the  great 
factor  in  the  development  of  character. 

UBeleet  to  keep  grinding  at  books. — Does  the  training  the  average  Indian  girl  receives 
in  the  average  Government  school  relate  to  the  life  she  is  to  lead  on  leaving  school? 
The  exceptional  girl  should  be  provided  for  and  fitted  to  do  the  work  in  the  world 
that  her  capacity  makes  her  able  to  do,  but  we  are  now  thinking  of  the  great  number 
who  are  not  exceptional. 

Is  it  wise  to  keep  a  girl  grinding  for  years  at  her  books,  for  which  she  has  but 
little  taste  and  for  which  she  will  have  less  use  when  school  days  are  over,  and  to  send 
her  home  with  habits  of  daily  life  that  are  no  help  to  her  in  meeting  the  daily  prob- 
lems of  her  existence?  I  have  known  girls  to  be  kept  in  the  schoolroom  for  years, 
making  slow  progress  in  their  books  under  the  most  faithful,  conscientious  teaching, 
to  be  sent  home  unable  to  do  their  own  mending  and  with  only  the  crudest  ideas  of 
how  to  cook,  make,  mend,  or  even  to  keep  their  own  person  in  cleanliness  and 
order.  If  the  after  life  of  such  girls  is  followed,  it  will  often  show  them  to  have 
returned  to  a  shiftless,  dirtv,  irresponsible,  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  existence.  To 
have  eyes  and  see  not  the  tilings  that  pertain  to  salvation  from  dependence,  dirt, 
and  poverty  is  pitiable. 

We  see  in  large  measure  the  things  we  have  been  trained  to  see.  A  girl  who  has 
been  trained  to  Keep  her  person  and  clothing  neat  and  clean,  who  can  cook  whole- 
some, dainty  dishes,  who  can  manage  the  machinery  of  even  a  small  household  with 
skill,  and  wno  does  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  is  fitted,  when  she  must 
depend  upon  her  own  resources,  to  see  the  relation  between  soap,  water,  and  cleanli- 
ness. She  will  see  the  relation  between  good  taste  and  a  calico  dress  that  is  well 
and  becomingly  made.  She  will  be  able  to  create  from  all  that  lies  within  her 
reach  the  things  she  wants.  They  will  obey  her  intelligent  will  and  serve  her  pur- 
pose. From  limited  means  she  will  skillfully  fashion  her  environment  and  make 
an  atmosphere  that  will  be  w^orthy  of  the  dearest  name — a  home. 

The  home  the  tolntion  of  the  Indian  problem. — No  individual  or  collection  of  indi- 
viduals can  rise  much  above  the  hiph-water  mark  of  home  influence.  The  history 
of  all  people  in  all  times  shows  this  to  be  a  law.  There  is  no  power  so  potent  to 
shape  the  character  as  the  home  power,  and  in  this  day  of  complex  living  the  real 
home  maker  must  be  a  trained  worker.  We  now  recognize  the  close  connection 
between  good  bread  and  grace.  We  see  how  many  virtues  depend  upon  good  diges- 
tion, and  good  digestion  depends  upon  well-cooked  food,  and  well-cooked  food 
depends  upon  the  intelligent  mind  ana  skillful  hands  that  guide  the  household. 
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I  have  heard  Indian  girls  confess  with  pride  their  lack  of  skill  in  the  home-makiiig 
art.  **A  pity  t'is"  that  this  misapprehension  of  what  real  accomplishments  are 
should  find  a  place  with  them.  Thev  have  need  of  all  the  time  at  their  disposd  to 
learn  the  things  that  are  to  help  tnem  to  live  well  without  spending  any  time 
unlearning  this  kind  of  foolish  vanity,  caught  from  unwomanly  wnite  sisters," 

The  Indian  problem  begins  and  ends  largely  with  the  home.  Every  young  man 
who  goes  out  from  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  value  of  the  things  he  wants, 
with  skill  in  his  head  and  hands  with  which  to  win  them,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
he  alone  must  get  them,  can  maintain  a  home.  Everv  young  woman  who  goes  out  fram 
school  with  the  same  convictions  and  the  home-making  skill  at  her  command  can  do 
her  share  in  the  creation  of  a  home.  Every  such  home  made  and  maintained  is  a 
shining  illustration  of  how  the  Indian  question  is  to  be  solved. 

MORE  SYSTEMATIC  TRAINING  ALONG  INDUSTRIAL  LINES. 
[  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Dunn,  superintendent  Rainy  Mountain  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.] 

The  reservation  tribes,  bv  the  successive  openings  of  their  lands  to  settlement,  are 
to-day  brought  to  face  the  knotty  problem  of  earning  a  living  under  hard  conditions; 
and  it  behooves  those  of  us  who  are  laboring  for  the  betterment  of  these  people  to 
consider  whether  the  means  we  are  using  are  adapted  to  aid  them  in  achieving 
independence. 

It  18  not  enough  that  earnest  work  is  being  done  in  Indian  schools;  it  should  also 
be  intelligent  work — work  that  will  count  in  the  lives  of  the  children  committed  to 
our  care. 

IndiMtry  mutt  be  taught  the  child  early  in  life. — Industry  must  be  implanted  in  the 
child  at  an  early  a^  and  assiduously  cultivated.  The  ancient  rule  for  fashioning  t 
gentleman,  to  begin  with  his  grandfather,  would  apply  here,  if  possible.  Not  onlj 
assign  the  small  children  regular  tasks  suited  to  their  years,  but  provide  other  out- 
lets for  their  activity,  more  pleasing  because  not  compulsory.  Interest  them,  for 
instance,  in  poultry  raising  by  making  the  setting  of  a  nen  a  function  at  which  it  is 
an  honor  to  assist;  let  them  enjoy  the  delightful  sensation  of  holding  the  downy 
chicks  in  their  hands.  If  a  wee  sinner  is  suspected  of  appropriating  eggs  to  his  own 
use,  appoint  him  to  gather  them,  giving  him  one  for  his  trouble.  He  will  develop 
into  an  amateur  detective,  whose  vigilance  the  wisest  hen  can  not  bafiSe. 

Farm  life  provides  interetting  work. — Farm  life  provides  an  endless  variety  of  inter- 
esting and  pleasant  things  to  be  done  by  the  children.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are 
doing  these  things  because  of  their  interest  and  not  under  compulsion. 

Rights  of  property  and  the  care  of  their  personal  belongings  I  have  found  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons  to  teach  Indian  children.  Begging  is  another  native  instinct. 
A  missionary  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  in  cleaning  an  Indian's  house  she  dis- 
covered twenty-six  pairs  of  trousers  thrown  carelessly  in  an  unused  room,  most  of 
them  guite  good  ana  doubtless  acquired  by  begging  from  the  Government  and  mis- 
sionaries in  turn.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  owner  of  this  sartorial  display  was  at 
the  time  attired  in  a  sheet  ana  leggings. 

In  every  school  accurate  individual  lists  should  be  kept  of  all  articles  issued  each 
pupil^  with  date  of  issue,  and  a  strong  effort  made  to  teach  them  the  value  of  the 
clothing  they  so  ruthlessly  destroy. 

An  excellent  feature  of  some  of  the  new  dormitory  buildings  in  the  service  is  a 
room  containing  individual  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  children,  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment and  contents  of  which  they  can  be  held  responsible,  thus  developing  a  sense  of 
ownership. 

Cultivate  telf-relianoe. — As  the  children  grow  older,  plan  their  work  with  reference 
to  their  mental  growth  as  well  as  their  increased  physical  endurance.  Cultivate  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  in  emergencies.  Too  often  they  are  taught  everything 
but  common  sense.  Do  not  let  the  temporary  illness  of  the  school  cook  be  the  cause 
of  a  domestic  panic  and  a  general  rearrangement  of  work  among  employees.  Place 
one  of  the  older  girls  in  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  note  the  excellent  meals  that  will 
result  Recently,  during  a  four  days'  absence  of  the  girls*  matron  at  my  school,  I 
was  pleased  to  find  supe^^ision  of  the  work  almost  unnecessary,  as  the  children, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  sergeants — themselves  only  girls  of  16 — went  about  the 
ordinary  routine  with  mature  womanliness. 

The  regeneration  of  the  race  through  the  women. — In  this  paper,  as  at  all  times  in 
my  work,  I  find  myself  emphasizing  the  importance  of  training  the  girls;  but  it  is 
certain  that  if  we  uplift  the  women  of  the  race  the  men  will  follow,  the  nonprogres- 
sive ideas  of  the  women  being  to-dav  the  greatest  bar  to  Indian  advancement.  As 
Napoleon  said  of  France,  **It  is  mothers  that  are  needed." 
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When  a  generation  of  earnest,  capable,  industrious  women  have  been  trained,  a 
long^  step  toward  the  regeneration  or  the  race  will  have  been  taken.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  Indian  young  man  to  forsake  the  wavs  of  his  ancestors  as  long  as 
lie  is  encouraged  to  continue  in  them  by  the  praise  of  the  women  and  driven  by 
tli€dr  ridicule  from  better  things.  Until  there  is  a  revolution  in  his  home  life  and 
training  the  unbridled  license  of  the  camps,  the  dreamy  delight  of  the  mescal  feast, 
aiicl  the  wild  excitement  of  horse  racing,  gambling,  and  ghost  dancing  will  continue 
to  attract  him. 

TEACHING  TRADES  TO  INDIANS. 

[Mr.  F.  J.  Rogers,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.] 

My  first  experience  with  Indians  was  in  the  late  summer  of  1897,  when  I  met  a 
score  or  more  who  had  just  arrived  at  Hampton  Institute.  These  were  almost  the 
first  Indians  I  had  ever  seen  outside  the  Wild  West  shows  and  the  Kickapoo  medi- 
cine troop.  When  these  Indians  arrived  at  Hampton  and  passed  the  porch  where  I 
vras  stanoing  with  my  little  girl,  she  exclaimed,  "Why,  where  are  their  feathers, 
papa?" 

This  remark  set  me  to  thinking  that  my  work  was  soon  to  begin  with  these  boys 
and.  that  there  were  grave  problems  before  me  to  grapple  with.  Here  were  boys, 
some  of  whom  were  not  more  than  once  removed  Irom  barbarism,  who  had  been 
transported  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles  so  that  they  might  complete  and  supplement 
tlieir  earUer  school  work  by  industrial  training  at  Hampton. 

The  question.  Has  the  Indian  the  mental  capacity  for  the  complicated  problems 
aBsodated  with  the  trades?  has  been  solved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  have  reached  the  point,  too,  where  I  feel  that  genius  should  be  recognized 
in  Indian  or  white,  and  that  diverting  an  Indian  from  his  natural  bent  is  not  to  be 
done  without  serious  consideration  and  especially  good  reasons. 

An  interesting  instance  connected  with  this  thought  comes  to  my  mind.  A  youne 
Papago  arrived  at  Hampton  a  year  ago,  and  when  questioned  as  to  what  he  wanted 
to  do  there  surprised  us  by  saying  he  wished  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade.  This 
lor  a  Papago  seemed  so  incongruous  that  we  questioned  him  pretty  thoroughl  v,  think- 
ing his  desire  might  be  only  a  passing  one,  which  had  been  aroused,  pernaps,  by 
visiting  the  machine  shop  before  being  questioned  by  us.  However,  he  stood  per- 
sistenlly  by  his  first  choice,  saying  that  in  some  parts  of  his  country  there  were  silver 
mines  and  he  had  seen  some  of  the  mining  machinery  and  he  knew  they  sometimes 
needed  men  to  set  up  such  and  run  it.  He  thought  he  could  find  good  employment 
at  least  as  a  helper.  He  was  allowed  to  spend  two  days  a  week  in  the  machme  shop, 
and  has  shown  that  he  has  the  necessary  qualification  for  a  very  good  machinist  and 
is  anxious  to  keep  on.  The  machinist's  trade  is  one  which  can  be  grasped  only  by 
one  of  considerable  mental  abUity,  and  he  must  have  much  good  judgment  in  tracing 
out  cause  and  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  this  particular  boy  must  have  in  order 
to  be  most  useful  is  not  so  niuch  to  be  able  to  do  the  delicate  hand  work  necessary  to 
build  machinery  as  to  be  able  to  size  up  the  general  assemblage  of  parts,  to  know  how 
things  go  together,  and  how  to  repair  broken  pieces. 

Except  in  a  few  cases,  Hampton  does  not  believe  in  the  machinist's  trade  for 
Indians,  but  rather  emphasizes  those  industries  which  may  be  of  use  in  smaller  com- 
munities and  that  relate  more  directly  to  their  own  home  life — as,  for  instance,  house- 
building, wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  shoe  and  harness  making.  We  feel,  more 
and  more,  too,  that  in  many  cases  a  part  of  several  trades  is  more  beneficial.  Thus 
housebuilding  should  have  as  a  foundation  carpentry,  but  allied  with  it  should  be 
some  knowl^ge  of  painting,  plastering,  bricklaying,  and  enough  tinsmithing  to  be 
able  to  do  flashing,  gutter  and  spout  work. 

Wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  and  a  little  painting  would  go  well  together,  and 
shoe  and  harness  making  are  also  closely  connected.  With  all  of  these  trades  there 
should  be  incorporated  as  much  of  agriculture  as  it  is  possible  to  give.  Blacksmith- 
ing seems  to  be  as  popular  a  trade  as  any,  and  one  in  which  the  Indian  seems  to 
excel.  It  is  considerable  of  a  revelation  to  see  one  toiling  away,  blowing  his  own  fire 
and  striking  the  red-hot  iron,  with  the  perspiration  rolling  from  his  head  in  streams. 
The  Indian  boy  does  very  well  in  mechanical  drawing,  which  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  all  trades  when  the  expression  of  one's  work  can  be  planned  on 
paper.  For  instance,  such  trades  as  machinist,  carpentry,  wheelwrighting,  and 
bricklaying  should  have  mechanical  drawing,  but  printing  would  not  especially  need 
it.     Painters,  tailors,  shoe  and  harness  makers  should  have  free-hand  drawing. 

The  one  thing  more  than  all  others  to  be  considered  in  teaching  a  trade  to  Indians 
is  power  of  adaptability.    Teiiching  a  full  trade  for  the  sake  of  its  industrial  value 
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alone  does  not  appeal  to  many  people  who  know  the  Indian's  home  life  and  the  diffi- 
culty he  will  have  among  his  own  people  of  making  a  livelihood.  In  most  caee^  it 
seems  to  me,  the  trade,  after  all,  is  onlv  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  real  thmg 
to  be  eained  is  the  feeling  of  power  wtich  comes  with  the  accomplishment  of  anr 
difficult  task.  Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  blacksmith's  trade  for  the  Indian.  (I 
have  mentioned  before  in  this  paper  that  it  is  as  popular  as  any  we  teach- ) 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  utilitarian  accomplishments  of  bending,  upsetting,  and  weJd- 
ing,  while  they  are  of  inestimable  value,  are  the  onlv  good  things  the  boy  has  gotten 
out  of  the  practice  at  the  forge,  but  that  along  with  all  these  processes  in  the  thousand 
and  one  modifications  and  applications  comes  a  mental  stimulus,  a  power  of  conceo- 
tration  and  adaptability,  which  leads  to  healthier  activities  and  growth.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  any  trade  or  occupation,  but  as  the  boy's  own  inclination  and  love 
for  a  particular  kind  of  skill  must  be  acknowledged  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  handicraft  for  him,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  a  general  diversity  of  trades 
among  the  boys  from  any  reservation. 

Character  building  is,  after  all,  the  keynote  in  any  kind  of  education.  It  may  seem 
to  be  entirely  submerged  at  times,  but  be  it  classical  or  industrial,  the  outcome  is  not 
a  mere  bunch  of  facts  gleaned  from  the  fields  of  literature  and  labor,  but  along  with 
such  a  whole  world  of  power  and  possibility.  Many  times  to  all  of  us  has  come  the 
now  stereotyped  expression  that  the  Indian's  education  is  all  a  mistake  and  that  it 
simply  upsets  him  and  in  the  end  makes  less  of  a  man  of  him  than  he  would  have 
been  had  he  grown  up  in  the  old  way.  This  may  be  true  in  some  instances  and  it 
may  seem  true  in  many  more,  taking  the  present  time  into  consideration,  but  the 
thing  to  be  considered  is  that  this  is  after  all  only  the  seed  time;  the  har\'eet  is  not 
yet,  though  I  think  a  few  at  least  begin  to  see  signs  of  its  approach. 

If  I  thought  we  were  making  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  wheelwrights  of  the 
Indians,  ana  that  they  got  out  of  the  trades  only  the  cold,  hard  facts  which  provided 
a  means  of  a  livelihood,  I  should  feel  that  we  were  doing  a  progressive  work.  What 
I  do  believe  is  that  the  power  that  comes  with  reading  and  writing,  welding  and 
planing,  cooking  and  sewing,  is  upbuilding  to  any  race,  causing  it  to  grow  until  its 
influence  is  felt  as  a  factor  in  the  common  good  of  mankind.  In  these  days  the  lack 
of  such  power  will  surely  send  a  race  to  the  wall. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INDIAN  GIRL  AS  THE  UPLIFTER  OF  THE 

HOME. 

[Mias  Josephine  E.  RiCHARDe,  Hampton,  Va.] 

Miss  Alice  Fletcher  once  told  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  Sitting  Bull  and  the  plea  he 
made,  in  view  of  changed  conditions,  for  the  women  of  his  race. 

*  *  Take  pity  on  my  women,  for  they  have  no  future.  The  youn^  men  can  be  like  the 
white  men,  till  the  soil,  supply  the  food  and  clothing;  they  will  take  the  work  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  the  women,  to  whom  we  have  owed  everything  in 
the  past,  will  be  stripped  of  all  which  gave  them  power  and  position  among  the  peo- 
ple.    Give  a  future  to  my  women." 

We  are  surely  along  the  line  of  the  old  chief's  appeal  when  we  consider  how  the 
Indian  woman,  as  she  ceases  to  set  up  the  tepee,  can  become  the  true  uplifter  of  the 
home. 

The  crying  needs  of  the  Indian  home  of  the  present  day  are  lack  of  system  in  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  household,  of  promptness,  and  orderliness;  not  only 
"a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place,"  but  a  time  for  everything  and 
everything  done  on  time.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  firm  faith  in  many  native 
virtues  of  the  Indian  would  hesitate  to  claim  punctuality  and  dispatch  among  them. 
Most  closely  linked  to  orderliness  is  cleanliness.  We  remember  reading  a  graphic 
and  appalling  description  of  the  minutiae  of  house-cleaning  operations  by  a  young 
Indian  field  matron  and  her  assistant  in  a  neighboring  cabin,  where  the  cellar  for 
keeping  supplies  was  a  hole  under  one  of  the  b^s,  and  where  other  things  were  on 
a  similar  plane  of  untidiness.  A  recent  letter  from  a  teacher  of  a  camp  school  speaks 
of  her  little  pupils  as  **  so  bright,  quick,  ambitious  to  learn,  but  oh,  so  dirty." 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  these  girls  how  to  sweep  and  scrub  and  wash  and  iron. 
We  must  strive  so  to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  being  neat  in  person  and  surroundings 
that  they  really  can  not  be  comfortable  otherwise.  Perhaps  nothing  does  this  more 
effectually  than  the  **  outing  system,"  when  the  home  to  which  the  pupil  is  sent  ia 
of  the  right  sort.  The  living,  week  after  week,  in  a  quiet,  refinwi,  well-ordered 
household  is  of  inestimable  value  in  fostering  a  "noble  discontent"  with  dirt  and 
disorder. 
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In  addition  to  this,  we  have  found  a  housekeeping  cottage  to  be  a  very  helpful 
adjunct  to  the  training  in  dormitories,  cooking  classes,  laundry ,  etc.,  during  the  year. 
A  member  of  the  facmty  was  accompanied  on  a  trip  West  one  summer  by  a  fnend. 
Tlie  latter,  struck  with  the  dearth  of  cooking  utensils  in  the  log  cabins  they  visited, 
remarked,  **  Why  don't  you  build  a  cottage  at  Hampton,  put  into  it  a  stove,  kettle, 
frying  pan,  one  or  two  spoons,  and  a  very  few  dishes,  and  teach  the  girls  to  keep 
liouse  with  only  such  appliances?**    The  suggestion  was  acted  upon.    A  tiny,  three- 
roomed  cottage  (built  when  we  brought  on  married  couples)  was  fitted  up  for 
claseefl  in  housekeeping.    Its  equipment  was  somewhat  more  ample  than  above,  but 
tliere  was  no  patent  egg-beater;  there  was  not  even  a  rolling  pin  until  an  Indian  boy 
made  one  in  the  shop.    The  screen  in  the  little  parlor  was  the  handiwork  of  a  girl 
iw^lio  had  learned  to  use  tools,  and  the  lounge  was  a  small  iron  bedstead,  with  mat- 
tress and  cushions  covered  with  blue  denim.    Four  days  in  the  week  a  squad  of  three 
girls  went  out  to  the  cottage  with  the  lady  in  charge  after  school  and  prepared  their 
evening  meal.    Milk  and  flour  were  furnished  them;  also  50  cents  a  week,  afterwards 
increased  to  60,  with  which  other  supplies  were  purchased.    Careful  forethought  and 
economy  were  thus  cultivated.    The  menus  were  written  down  in  a  blank  book  and 
accounts  were  strictly  kept.    The  ^rls  learned  to  make  bread  and  biscuit  and  to 
prepare  many  simple  dishes,  sometimes  even  to  make  their  own  butter.    They  were 
taught  to  utilize  odds  and  ends;  also  how  to  scrimp  a  little  here  if  they  wisned  to 
launch  out  there.    The  table  was  neatly  spread  with  a  white  tablecloth  and  napkins, 
and  sometimes  decorated  with  flowers.    Once  a  week  the  custom  was  to  mvite 
another  teacher  to  take  tea  with  them,  and  then  one  girl  must  act  as  hostess  and 
another  do  the  necessary  waiting.    The  whole  spirit  of  the  thing  was  wonderfully 
su^estive  of  a  little  bit  of  home  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  great  school. 

When  Mrs.  Dorchester,  wife  of  the  then  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  visited 
"Hainpton,  she  gave  her  cordial  approval  to  the  scheme.  It  seemed  she  had  felt  the 
need  of  somettim^  similar  in  the  Western  schools  and  had  pleaded  for  a  sniall  house 
adjoining  the  main  buildings  where  girls  could  be  so  trainea.  Now  she  said  she  felt 
she  could  urge  it  more  strongly  since  she  had  actually  seen  her  model  cottage. 

This  work  has  been  merged  in  that  of  the  Abby  May  Home  where  the  girls  in  the 
advanced  course  have  lived  together  as  a  small  family  and  where  pupiils  from  the 
middle  class  have  gone  to  prepare  meals;  and  in  that  of  the  Domestic  Science  Build- 
ing with  its  courses  in  sewmg,  cooking,  sloyd,  and  dairying,  and  also  its  model  din- 
ing room  and  bed  room,  the  latter  with  all  its  furniture,  except  the  bed  and  the 
mirror,  made  by  the  girls. 

The  hygien  ic  value  of  cleanliness  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  home  makers, 
and  this  naturally  broadens  out  into  ideas  of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  by  care  and  sanitary  precautions.  Where  girls  leave  school 
before  they  have  taken  up  a  text-book  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  it  seems  most 
desirable  tnat  simple  oral  lessons  be  given  them  along  these  lines.  Wholesome  food 
also,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  is  a  subject  in  which  they  need  instruction,  especially 
in  r^ard  to  the  addition  of  milk,  cereals,  and  vegetables  to  their  bill  of  fare. 

A  love  for  house  decorations  has  to  be  cultivated  rather  than  implanted  in  the 
Indian.  Good  pictures  and  flowers  are  always  to  be  recommended.  Just  here  comes 
in,  then,  desirability  of  some  means  of  earning  a  little  money  when  at  home,  a  need 
which  seems  admirably  met  by  the  lace  making  introduced  by  Miss  Carter,  since 
three  or  even  two  dollars  will  provide  a  few  yards  of  scrim  for  the  windows,  pretty 
denim  for  a  table  cover,  and  seeds  for  the  garden  or  window  box.  If  a  taste  for 
reading  has  been  fostered  at  school,  and  this  surely  is  far  truer  education  than  the 
mere  recitation  of  allotted  lessons  in  history  and  geography,  then  with  the  proceeds  of 
her  toil  in  odd  moments  she  can  subscribe  for  some  magazine  which  will  be  a  welcome 
guest  every  month. 

All  posmble  encouragement,  we  believe,  should  also  be  given  to  the  beautiful  native 
industries,  in  order  that  the  beadwork,  pottery,  and  basket  weaving  of  her  grand- 
mother may  not  be  lost  arts  to  the  Indian  girl  of  the  period.  Here,  too,  is  a  means 
not  only  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  what  is  really  artistic  in  itself,  but,  through  its 
conmaercial  value,  of  helping  to  make  the  home  comfortable  and  attractive. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[Chables  Bartlett  Dyke,  a.  M.,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.] 

The  teacher  is  the  maker  and  protector  of  our  American  civilization,  and  with  him 
rests  the  future  of  the  American  Indian,  and  in  common  with  all  other  teachers,  he 
must  possess  the  spirit  of  service.  All  else  falls  into  insignificance  compared  with  this 
first  essential.  This  spirit  of  service  can  not  be  a  general  diffused,  vague  sort  of 
thing.    It  must  be  a  definite,  concrete  devotion  to  the  uplifting  of  a  race. 
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It  is  through  wise  religious  training,  through  constant  suggestion,  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  ideals  already  attained  by  returned  students  that  these  natoni 
impulses  are  to  be  converted  into  a  sustained  spirit  of  service. 

FellowBhip  with  the  world. — Not  until  a  white  man  has  seen  something  of  the  inner 
life  of  other  races  does  he  realize  the  vastness  of  his  birthright,  his  manners,  his  per- 
sonal habits,  his  food  and  clothing,  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  attitudes,  his  hkee 
and  dislikes,  his  hopes  and  ideals,  all  his  inheritance  from  civilization,  all  necesBarr 
to  the  maintenance  of  civilization.  What  he  is  bom  into,  the  Indian  child  muk 
acquire  if  he  is  to  survive  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  teachers  of  Indian  children 
must,  then,  feel  their  fellowship  with  all  humanity. 

We  constantly  hear  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  an  Indian  into  a  white  man, 
and  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion.  The  Indian  must  live  in  and  become  a  part  of 
the  white  man's  civilization.  The  general  atmosphere  of  civilization  breathed  into 
the  life  of  the  Indian  for  generations  must  conduce  to  this  fellowship  with  the  world, 
but  more  important  is  the  conscious  training  given  through  certain  subjects  of  stndv. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  every  kind  of  trade  work.  The  ability  to  supply  to  tte 
public  what  the  public  needs  establishes  a  bond  of  sympathv,  and  the  Inaian  wheel- 
wright or  mason  or  electrician  becomes  an  integral  part  of  humanity  with  the  satis- 
faction of  humanity's  wants,  while  the  Indian  girl  rises  into  a  new  sphere  of  life 
with  her  successful  production  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  civilization. 

The  Hon.  William  T.  Harris  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  language  as  that  insdn- 
ment  which  makes  possible  human  social  organization.  **The  most  practical  knowl- 
edge of  all,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature — ^a  Knowledfi:e  that 
enables  one  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men  and  to  share  with  them  the  physietl 
and  si)iritual  wealth  of  the  race." 

Again,  the  Indian  teacher  should  go  into  his  work  with  some  absorbing  interest  of 
his  own — some  hobby,  some  fad,  if  you  will — ^for  the  inspiration  of  a  teacher  is  his 
own  interest.  It  may  be  the  fossils  of  the  plains,  the  flowers  or  birds  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  may  be  Sunday  schools,  or  raising  horses,  or  making  roads.  But  no  8c1m»1 
life  should  come  to  a  close  before  some  intense  personal  interest  is  aroused. 

The  lack  of  professional  training  I  regard  as  the  greatest  weakness  amone  Indian 
teachers.  If  the  teacher  of  white  children  needs  to  Know  the  principles  and  aims  of 
education,  how^  much  more  does  the  Indian  teacher  need  to  know  them,  he  who  is 
to  enter  upon  a  much  more  difficult  work. 

But  the  professional  training  of  the  Indian  teacher  should  include  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  education.  You  and  I  are  bom  with  an 
economic  sense.  That  sense  of  money  making,  of  getting  on  in  the  world  has  found 
deep  root  in  all  Americans.  The  Indian  is  without  this  economic  sense.  He  must 
be  taught  to  seize  upon  existing  conditions  and  to  use  them  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  Indian  teacher  must  be  the  center  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

Praotioe  teaching. — Under  careful  supervision  with  a  maximum  of  responsibility. 
I  wish  to  place  the  emphasis  on  these  two  words:  Careful  supervision  and  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  normal  schools  at  the  Jjos  Angeles  meeting 
last  year,  practice  teaching  under  careful  supervision  ranks  as  the  most  valuable 
course  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  While  actual  teaching  contributes 
much  to  the  theory  of  education,  it  also  gives  training  in  the  appUcation  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  usually  more  difficult  to  apply  knowledge  than  it  is  to  acquire  it;  bat, 
since  practice  in  teaching  does  both,  it  is  an  especially  valuable  line  of  work.  To 
assume  the  responsibility  of  a  schoolroom  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  development  of 
a  teacher.  Familiarity  with  programmes,  with  good  text-books,  and  with  all  the  minor 
details  of  the  schoolroom,  are  no  slight  aid;  but  responsibility  transfonns  the  care- 
less, impertinent,  sullen,  impatient  student  into  the  careful,  self-controlled  teacher. 

One  of  our  Indian  girls  last  year,  who  was  notorious  for  her  sulkinesa,  met  her 
Waterloo  in  the  practice  room,  where  she  was  obliged  to  deal  with  her  exact  facsimile. 
What  should  she  do  with  Susie?  If  Susie  made  a  mistake  she  would  just  stand  still 
and  look  as  if  she  did  not  hear  or  see  anybody  in  the  world.  The  foresight  and 
quick  encouragement,  the  determined  will  necessary  in  dealing  with  Susie,  the  delight 
of  success,  actually  changed  this  girl's  entire  demeanor,  and  the  responsibility  thrown 
upon  her  developed  an  undreamed-of  strength,  which  will  make  her  a  most  valuable 
teacher  of  her  race. 

But  let  us  not  think  for  a  moment  that  practice  teaching  alone  is  sufficient.  Practice 
teaching  establishes  right  habits  of  the  teaching  art,  but  any  plan  of  training  which  is 
founded  on  habit  alone  partakes  of  the  merits  and  of  tne  defects  of  the  apprentice  system. 
The  apprentice  becomes  skilled  in  his  art,  but  is  apt  to  lose  the  power  of  pereonal 
initiative.  Leaders  in  education  as  in  any  other  sphere  of  human  activity  must  have 
right  habits  of  work,  but  they  must  also  be  masters  of  themselves  and  capable  of 
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directing  their  own  powers  at  will.    This  is  to  be  attained  only  through  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  principles  of  society  and  education. 

In  my  opinion  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  Indian  schools  is  one  on  which  the 
very  lives  of  his  pupils  depend.  It  is  the  substitution  of  civilization  for  barbarism. 
That  teacher  alone  can  effect  this  work  who  goes  into  it  with  a  spirit  of  service,  with 
a  conscious  substitution  of  the  ideals  of  civilizations  for  those  of  barbarism.  This 
demands  wisely  chosen  subject-matter,  a  knowledge  of  society,  and  of  the  laws  of 
mind.    It  demands  enthusiasm  guided  by  the  principles  of  psychology  and  sociology. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  IN  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

[Mr.  John  Seger,  Superintendent,  Colony,  Okla.] 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  teach  the  Indian  self-support  and  the  value  of 
proi>erty  is  to  devise  some  plan  whereby  without  special  urging  he  may  be  induced 
to  support  himself  by  his  own  efforts. 

I  give  you  herewith  a  short  history  of  my  experiences  with  Indians  and  a  brief 
outline  of  the  plan  we  are  at  present  following. 

My  first  experiment  originated  through  my  proposing  to  three  Indian  boys  at  our 
school  that  if  they  would  each  milk  a  cow  through  the  summer  I  would  give  them 
the  calf  which  the  cow  had.  Although  they  had  never  milked  a  cow  in  their  lives, 
they  agreed  to  do  their  best  and  were  duly  rewarded.  This  placed  them  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  among  the  other  children  as  being  owners  of  property,  and  it 
enabled  me  the  next  spring  to  get  10  boys  to  volunteer  to  raise  com.  The  agent 
thought  the  idea  so  unpromising  that  he  said  the  boys  might  have  all  the  com  they 
coula  raise. 

The  Indians  then  regarded  all  work  as  degrading,  and  these  boys  knew  they  would 
be  taunted  and  ridiculed  as  squaws  all  through  the  season.  Nevertheless  they  per- 
severed and  had  great  success  with  their  crop.  I  marketed  the  com  for  them  and 
with  the  proceeds  purchased  35  head  of  cattle,  which  I  divided  among  them,  branding 
each  boy's  cattle  with  a  distinct  brand,  thus  giving  him  an  individual  ownership. 

The  success  of  the  boys  naturally  had  its  effect  on  the  other  children,  and  the  next 
spring  I  had  volunteers  enough  to  undertake  to  raise  100  acres  of  com,  giving  half 
or  the  crop  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  land.  From  this  land  we  raised 
about  3,000  bushels  of  com,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  boys*  share  I  bought  100 
head  of  heifers.  We  were  obliged  to  bring  these  cattle  from  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
and  although  the  country  for  the  whole  distance  was  entirely  wild  and  inhabited 
only  by  Indians,  yet  with  three  of  these  Indian  boys  we  drove  up  the  cattle,  swim- 
ming them  across  rivers  and  watching  them  at  night,  occupying  ten  days  in  the 
journey. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  school  the  children  manifested  the  most  intense  interest 
in  the  herd,  and  all  who  were  receiving  wages  wanted  to  use  it  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle  for  themselves.  Even  the  girls  caught  the  enthusiasm  to  become  property 
owners.  This  spirit  I  encouraged,  and  allowed  those  who  were  earning  wages  to  use 
a  part  of  it  each  month  in  creating  a  fund  with  which  to  buy  cattle.  We  worked 
along  Uiis  line  until  our  school  herd  numbered  about  400  head. 

It  was  not  long  before  our  success  in  this  venture  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inspectors  and  eventually  the  Indian  OflSce.  The  Government  officials  reasoned  that 
if  tne  school  could  raise  cattle  profitably,  why  not  the  Indians,  and  thus  make  them 
self-supporting.  Following  this  up,  they  secured  an  appropriation  to  buy  400  head  of 
cattle,  to  be  issued  to  the  adult  Indians  of  the  reservation.  The  agent,  on  learning 
of  this,  advised  the  Indian  Office  that  it  was  impracticable  for  the  Indians  to  engage  at 
that  time  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  as  they  were  continually  moving  about,  sometimes 
being  absent  on  a  buffilo  hunt  three  months  at  a  time.  He  therefore  recommended 
that  these  400  head  of  cattle  be  given  to  my  school,  which  was  done. 

While  I  had  control  of  the  herd  no  white  man  had  anything  to  do  with  their  care, 
they  being  looked  after  altogether  by  Indian  boys  under  my  supervision.  This  I 
considered  the  very  best  education  I  could  give  them.  The  plan  1  had  in  view  was 
eventually  through  this  herd  of  cattle  to  make  the  schools  of  the  agency  self- 
supporting. 

1  also  had  in  mind  the  establishing  of  a  lai^  pasture,  which  I  proposed  inclosmg 
with  a  wire  fence.  Around  this  pasture  I  would  locate  young  Indians  as  they  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  in  life.  They  would  be  obliged  to  care  for  the  fence  and  keep 
their  cattle  inside  the  pasture.    As  the  care  of  their  cattle  would  occupy  but  a  portion 
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of  their  time,  I  also  included  in  my  plan  the  allotting  to  each  individual  eettling 
around  the  pasture  land  enough  to  make  a  small  farm.  As  their  ponies  were  nn- 
adapted  to  plowing  the  prairie  sod,  cattle  might  be  taken  from  the  herd  and  broken 
in  as  oxen.  In  preparation  for  this  I  had  some  oxen  at  the  school  which  I  trained 
the  Indian  boys  to  drive  and  handle. 

At  the  time  of  my  resignation  from  the  school  superintendency  our  herd  consisted 
of  1,000  head.  Bv  careful  breeding  we  had  improved  their  grade  to  a  degree  far 
above  the  native  Texan  stock  with  which  we  began. 

Almost  from  the  very  first  the  parents  of  the  children  manifested  a  deep  intereet 
in  the  success  of  the  project,  and  encouraged  and  aided  it  in  every  possible  way.  A 
number  of  Indian  chiefs  made  donations  toward  it,  and  a  single  Indian  woman  gave 
50  head  of  cattle  to  the  school,  to  be  the  property  of  her  daughter,  and  her  husband 
also  gave  a  large  number  of  ponies  to  the  boys  for  use  in  caring  for  the  herd.  These 
and  many  other  instances  are  evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  Indiane 
once  their  ambition  and  emulation  are  aroused. 

At  our  present  institution  in  Oklahoma,  the  Seger  Colony  school,  we  are  pnrsoing 
the  same  object  of  making  it  self-supporting,  but  now  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
stock  raising  and  farming  in  conjunction,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

This  school  was  started  seven  years  ago,  at  which  time  100  head  of  cattle  were 
given  us  bv  the  Government.  These  cattle  cost  $1,300,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
mis  small  herd  has  supplied  the  school  with  over  |1,060  worth  of  beef  each  year, 
besides  proving  a  practical  education  for  our  boys.  Our  herd  now  numbers  141,  of 
an  excellent  grade. 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  I  am  at  present  endeavoring  to  carry  out  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  land  is  divided  into  sections  of  perhaps  100  acres  each,  and  upon  each 
section  four  families  are  located,  giving  each  about  25  acres.  These  four  families 
thus  form  a  group  and  are  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  in  their  farm  work- 
Upon  locating  they  are  required  to  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  agree  to  remain  on 
their  farms  at  least  three  years;  to  haul  the  lumber  and  build  a  suitable  house  on 
the  farm;  to  keep  at  least  one  cow,  a  hog,  and  a  small  amount  of  poultay;  to  give 
half  of  their  crops  toward  the  support  of  the  school,  and  that  not  more  thsin  one  of 
the  four  shall  be  absent  from  home  at  a  time,  so  that  the  others  may  look  after  hie 
premises.  Other  restrictions  tending  to  prevent  the  Indian  from  wasting  his  capital 
m  the  prodigal  fashion  so  characteristic  of  him  may  be  incorporated. 

The  Indians  must  earn  the  horses  they  need,  but  all  implements  necessary  for  con- 
ducting their  farms  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

The  first  year  the  land  is  planted  in  cotton  and  the  second  year  in  wheat.  When 
the  cotton  is  well  up  cattle  may  be  allowed  to  run  in  it  without  damage.  The  inter- 
val between  the  planting  of  the  cotton  and  picking  time  is  about  three  months,  and 
during  this  period  work  is  provided  for  them  in  some  shop,  so  that  they  can  make  a 
living.  When  the  cotton  is  ready  to  pick,  the  whole  school  assists.  The  crop  sells 
for  about  50  cents  per  pound,  of  which  half  goes  to  the  family  raisins  it  and  half  to 
the  school.  The  profits  are  invested  in  cattle,  which  is  considerea  the  veiy  beet 
investment,  bringing  on  the  average  a  return  of  25  per  cent  on  the  capital,  'mis  is 
repeated  at  the  end  of  each  season,  and  in  three  years  I  estiiiiate  that  each  family 
will  be  worth  |1,000  and  be  able  to  support  itself.  If  they  will  allow  me  to  write 
the  agreement  as  to  what  the^  shaU  do,  1  {un  positive  this  result  can  be  attained  in 
every  case.  The  cattle  belonging  to  each  family  are  held  as  security  for  the  observ- 
ance of  their  contract.  In  our  colony  at  present  we  have  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
Indians  in  houses.  It  is  a  rare  sight  to  see  an  Indian  wearing  a  blanket.  I  wanted 
to  take  an  Indian  boy's  picture  as  he  looked  a  few  years  a^  and  as  he  looks  now, 
and  he  would  not  think  of  having  his  picture  taken  with  his  legs  bare;  and  I  am  so 
glad  they  feel  that  way. 

In  this  connection  also  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  r^arding  their  religions 
and  social  development.  There  is  a  splendid  field  here  for  missionary  work,  and 
religious  teaching  is  an  element  that  is  very  much  needed. 

Some  youn^  men  of  the  tribe,  having  been  elected  to  leadership,  came  to  me  and 
asked  my  advice  as  to  their  course,  saying  they  wanted  to  do  what  was  best  for  their 
people.  I  told  them  that  as  long  as  1  had  been  among  them  I  had  known  of  noth- 
mg  that  had  kept  them  back  so  much  as  their  religion.  I  said:  "You  have  your 
sun  dance  and  other  dances,  and  you  are  apt  to  change  again  to  some  other  kind  of 
religion.  The  white  people's  religion  has  remained  unchanged  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  throw  aside  your  heathen  worship  and 
become  Christians."  They  replied:  "We  are  perfectly  ignorant  and  know  nothii^ 
about  the  Christian  religion."  To  this  I  said:  "A  man  has  come  here  to  explain  it 
to  you.    He  will  tell  you  everything  about  the  Christian  religion,  the  existence  of 
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Ood,  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  crucifixion,  and  that  He  died  for  us.  All  of  you  who 
would  learn  about  this  religion  and  become  Christians  come  over  and  give  him  your 
liand."  The  whole  camp  immediately  came  over  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Soon 
after  they  built  a  churcn,  and  have  since  built  a  parsonage.  Already  they  have 
expended  over  $6,000  in  this  work. 

Axk  Indian  clubhouse  has  also  been  built.  The  funds  for  this  were  raised  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  by  the  friends  of  Indian  education,  and  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Walter  Roe,  a  nephew  of  E.  P.  Roe^  the  novelist.  It  is  known  as  "The  Lodge," 
and,  in  addition  to  tables  ^Ith  magazines,  pimes,  etc.,  it  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
appliances  for  housekeeping.  When  a  family  come  to  visit,  they  must  bring  their 
own  provisions  and  live  and  eat  in  a  civilized  manner.  Other  rooms  are  provided 
"witti  cots,  and  the  visiting  Indians  bring  their  bedding  with  them  and  put  it  down 
on  these  cots,  thus  doing  away  with  camp  life  entirely.  The  Lodge  also  has  bath- 
rooms and  everything  necessary  for  cleanliness.  When  an  Indian  or  an  Indian 
family  comes  to  stay  at  the  Lodge,  they  must  keep  it  neat  while  there  and  leave  it  in 
^ood  condition.  Mr.  Roe  receives  a  great  deal  of  clothingj  and  he  gives  it  to  the 
old  and  young,  but  not  to  the  middle  class.  To  these  he  gives  cloth  and  lets  them 
make  their  own  clothes. 

Here  also  there  is  a  sewing  machine,  and  the  Indians  learn  to  use  it  in  making 
their  clothes.  The  result  is  that  all  the  Indians  dress  in  citizens'  clothes,  and  they 
take  great  pride  in  imitating  white  children  in  dress. 

Mr.  Roe  and  his  friends  have  undertaken  to  hire  a  matron  for  the  Lodge,  and 
have  asked  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  donation.  The  lodge  plan  is  excellently 
adapted  for  taking  the  Indian  from  camp  life. 

At  every  Indian  school  there  should  be  a  good  hospital,  and  every  girl  who  leaves 
school  should  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  Often  they  are  25  miles  from  a 
physician,  and  the  girls  ought  to  know  how  to  give  medicine  and  use  hygienic  means 
in  caring  ifor  the  sick.  The  boys  will  learn  it  by  being  treated  in  a  hygienic  way, 
and  the  whole  family  will  also  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  the  girls. 

DRY- WEATHER  FARMING. 
[JoRK  H.  Sbgbr,  fniperintendent  Indian  Industrial  school,  Colony,  Okla.] 

We  are  adopting  in  our  country  what  we  call  irrigating  without  water,  or  dry- 
iw-eather  farming.  It  is  a  new  method  that  I  have  found  by  experience  is  practical ; 
and  it  is  practicable  to  raise  crops  in  our  country  almost  regardless  of  the  season.  The 
drought  we  have  so  long  dreaded,  that  comes  in  certain  months  of  the  season,  we  are 
able  to  brid^  over  with  this  new  process  of  farming.  We  take,  for  instance,  a  field 
which  we  wish  to  prepare  in  this  way  and  we  plough  the  field  over,  4  inches  deep. 
We  follow  up  with  a  aisk  harrow,  and  we  cross  this  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  piu- 
verize  the  ground.  Then  wfe  take  a  small-tooth  steel  harrow  and  go  over  it  until  the 
ground  is  very  mellow,  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  We  then  plow  the  field  over 
again  8  inches  deep,  giving  us  4  inches  of  unpulverized  dirt.  We  use  the  same  process 
in  pulverizing  this  4  inches  that  we  did  the  first.  Then  we  plow  again  the  same 
field  a  foot  deep,  making  another  4-inch  layer  unpulverized  on  top,  which  we  pul- 
verize in  the  same  manner  as  before.  We  do  this  plowing  in  the  fall,  and  we  usually 
go  over  the  field  with  a  roller,  just  rolling  it  lightly  over  the  surface.  That  is  for 
making  the  surface  even  and  preventing  the  wmd,  which  sweeps  over  the  ground 
in  the  winter  and  £a11,  from  taking  up  the  moisture. 

In  the  spring  we  begin  our  cultivating  by  harrowing  over  the  field  with  a  steel- 
tooth  harrow.  Then  we  plant  our  com  and  begin  cultivating  it  with  a  harrow,  and 
we  keep  up  our  cultivation  through  the  season.  We  cultivate  sufficiently  often  to 
prevent  any  weeds  whatever  from  growing,  and  to  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized on  top.  This  ground  dries  out,  sometimes  an.  inch  tp  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
on  top,  and  becomes  almost  a  complete  mass  of  dust  on  top  of  the  ground,  which 
prevents  the  moisture  from  escaping  from  the  ground  beneath  it.  We  call  this  a  dust 
blanket 

We  have  found  by  this  way  of  cultivating  that  we  can  raise  a  crop  of  com  in  districts 
that  are  subject  to  droughts,  like  Oklahoma,  where  I  live,  almost  any  season.    This 

?rocee8  that  I  have  just  described  is  only  to  be  gone  through  with  once  in  three  years, 
he  fall  following  the  cultivation  by  this  process  we  generally  put  in  rye  or  wheat, 
and  we  sow  it  ahont  the  Int  of  October,  and  we  drill  it  in  between  the  rows  with  a 
l-horse  hose  drill.  The  wheat  will  grow  in  this  seed  bed  without  depending  upon 
any  local  rains.  We  have  already  retained  moisture  enough.  Then  through  the 
winter  the  cornstalks  that  we  leave  standing  prevent  the  hi^h  winds  from  drying 
the  dirt  around  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  also  prevent  the  dirt  from  being  blown 
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from  around  the  roots,  and  also  retain  the  snow  that  falls  and  prevents  it  from  being 
blown  off  the  ground.     In  that  way  we  get  all  the  moisture  possible. 

Now,  after  we  have  harvested  this  crop  of  wheat,  we  then  plow  perhape  6  inchei 
deep  the  next  plowing  time,  and  we  pulverize  that,  the  same  as  we  aid  before.  This 
ground  is  then  ready  for  any  rotation  of  crop  that  we  wish  to  put  in.  The  next 
plowing  is  to  be  done  12  inches  deep  again,  in  this  way  we  maintain  a  mellow,  pul- 
verized seed  bed  a  foot  deep,  which  we  have  found  will  retain  the  moisture  through 
the  season. 

Most  of  these  dry  countries — Oklahoma,  Dakota,  and  western  Nebraska — have  rain- 
fall enough  during  the  year  to  raise  a  crop  if  we  could  distribute  it  through  the 
season;  and  this  method  enables  us  to  do  so. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 
[Dr.  Henry  R.  Wheblbb,  Anadarko,  Okla.] 

The  sputum  of  persons  suffering  from  this  disease  dries  where  it  falls,  mnd  nsee 
again  in  the  form  of  dust,  to  infect  those  who  inhale  it. 

Improve  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease. All  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated,  and  kept  scnxpo- 
lously  clean. 

Overcrowding  dormitories  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  favorable  to  lung  diseaee. 
Buckets  in  dormitories  should  have  placed  in  them  one-half  teacup  of  chloride  of 
lime  before  retirement  for  the  night,  and  should  be  removed  the  first  thine  in  the 
morning,  when  bedding  should  ^  aired,  rooms  well  ventilated,  windows  lert  open, 
and  rooms  locked  for  the  dav.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  lounge  on  beds,  and 
no  meals  should  be  served  there,  nor  should  the  sick  be  allowed  to  stay.  The  occo- 
pants  should  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  with  shoes  or  clothing  on.  Matrons  who 
nabitually  allow  this  should  be  discharged.  All  schools  should  have  a  sick  room, 
quiet,  and  free  from  noisy  visitors.  The  school  physician  should  give  recnlar  talks 
to  the  pupils  on  modes  of  living  that  lessen  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  ailments. 

All  tuberculosis  patients  should  be  isolated  from  the  school.  No  spitting  on 
floors  should  be  tolerated.  Cuspidores  should  have  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  1  to  500,  put  into  them.  Bedding  easily  becomes  contaminated,  anfi 
should  be  frequently  aired  and  washed.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  with 
their  heads  covered.  The  milk  used  at  the  school  should  be  above  suspicion,  and 
the  school  herd  should  be  examined  by  a  veterinary  once  a  year  and  all  tubercular 
animals  destroyed. 

Every  year  the  woodwork  of  the  dormitories,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  school, 
should  be  painted,  and  walls  and  ceilings  whitewashed.  Window  shades  shoold  be 
of  washable  material,  and  all  floors  should  be  frequently  scrubbed  with  carbolized 
water  or  corrosive  sublimate  solution.     Furniture  snould  be  varnished  or  painted. 

One  year  is  long  enough  to  use  a  mattress  in  a  sick  room.  All  mattresses  shoold 
be  aired  and  sunned  frequently.  Comforts  do  not  stand  the  wear  of  a  laundry,  and 
should  be  discarded  and  blankets  should  be  used,  airing  and  washing  them 
frequently. 

The  habit  of  expanding  the  lungs  often  should  be  encouraged. 

The  physician  should  inspect  the  tepees,  showing  the  camp  Indians  how  those 
having  consumption  should  spit  in  a  tin  can  and  bury  or  bum  it.  Show  him  thit 
the  table  is  more  cleanly  than  the  blanket  to  eat  from;  that  a  chair  is  cleaner  than 
sitting  on  the  ground;  and  a  bedtfitead  more  conducive  to  health  than  a  pallet  on  the 
ground,  where  one  must  breathe  from  a  strata  of  air  laden  with  microbes. 

GOITRE. 
Pr.  John  S.  Lindlet,  Standing  Rock,  8.  Dak.] 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  after  an  experience  of  eleven  years  among  the  Indians  of 
the  South,  less  than  half  a  dozen  cases  of  goitre  applied  to  him  for  treatment,  while  in 
ten  months  amon^  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indians  he  has  had  80  well-defined  cases, 
all  full-blood  Indians,  and  95  per  cent  females;  that  there  are  50  or  60  cases  unre- 
corded, and  that  probably  5  per  cent  of  the  tribe  is  afflicted  with  the  disetse. 
Further,  that  there  is  not  an  agency  in  the  United  States  where  goitre  prevails  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  at  Standing  Rock,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  country  can  a  Uke 
number  of  people  be  found  with  an  equal  percentage  of  cases  among  them.  After 
carefully  looking  into  the  matter  the  doctor  concludes  that  cases  have  applied  for 
treatment  only  where  the  swelling  interfered  with  respiration.  He  has  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  physicians  in  different  localities  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  and 
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treatment  of  goitre,  with  the  following  result:  That  goitre  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  and  among  females  than  among  males;  that  it  is  found  in 
localities  where  the  water  is  hard,  while  an  absence  of  the  malady  is  noted  where 
soft,  pure  water  is  to  be  had;  that  among  the  causes  of  goitre  may  be  named  unhy- 
penic  surroundings,  poor  food,  and  exposure  to  cold;  that  intermarriage  exerts  an 
influence,  and  drinking  snow  water  is  thought  to  produce  the  disease. 

An  operation  sometimes  proves  beneficial,  but  there  are  so  many  dangers  attending 
the  removal  of  goitre  that  it  makes  one  hesitate  and  exhaust  the  whole  category  of 
medicines  before  resorting  to  this  procedure. 

ANAESTHESIA. 

[Dr.  George  R.  Weotfall,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla.] 

I  define  anaesthesia  to  be  a  condition  of  the  body,  local  or  general,  superinduced 
by  disease  or  medicine,  in  which  the  subject  is  oblivious  to  all  outward  impressions, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Birmingham,  England,  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  physician  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  for  the  produc- 
tion of  anaesthesia,  in  1785.  To  America  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  demon- 
strated to  the  world  the  successful  use  of  sulphuric  ether  in  operations.  Dr.  Morton 
etherized  a  patient  for  Dr.  Warren  to  dissect  a  tumor  from  his  neck  at  the  Massachu- 
petts  General  Hospital.  Previous  to  Morton's  discovery  sui^gery  was  a  dernier  resort, 
and  might  almost  be  classed  among  the  lost  arts.  When  one  ('ontemplates  an  opera- 
tion of  former  times  (the  subject  l^hed  to  the  table  and  numerous  assistants  holding 
him  immovable  under  the  surgeon's  knife)  and  then  contrasts  it  with  an  operation  of 
to-day  (the  patient  sleeping  peacefully  throughout  the  ordeal,  unconscious  of  suffer- 
ing), he  can  not  withhold,  according  to  Dr.  Slorton,  the  highest  tributes  that  were 
ever  paid  to  a  benefac^tor  of  mankind. 

I  shall  consider  anaesthesia  under  two  heads,  local  and  general.  The  local  anaes- 
thetics are  cold,  produced  by  freezing  mixtures,  equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt,  and  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  volatile  substances,  such  as  ether  and  rigoline,  and  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine.  Since  the  introduction  of  cocaine,  freezing  mixtures  have  Xmen 
in  a  great  measure  discarded.  Ixx*al  antethesia  may  be  obtained  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  the  judicious  emplovment  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine.  The  1,  2,  and 
4  per  cent  solutions  are  the  mixtures  most  frequentlv  used.  Applied  to  the  cornea, 
conjunctiva,  or  any  mucous  surface,  cocaine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  capillaries  are 
contracted,  and  the  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves  paralyzed.  Upon  the  unbroken 
integument  it  produces  no  effect  whatever.  '  Injected  into  the  tia«<ues  it  produces 
ana-sthesia  wherever  it  reaches,  in  bone,  muscle,  or  the  subcutaneous  structures. 
Thrown  into  the  substance  of  a  nerve  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed 
and  produces  ansesthesia  in  all  parts  in  the  range  of  distribution  of  the  nerve  tmnk 
beyond  the  point  of  injection.  The  quantity  which  can  be  safely  used  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Applied  to  the  eye  there  is  no  danger  of  absorption  of  a  quantity 
capable  of  doing  harm. 

Upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  pharynx  several  drams  of  a  4 
per  cent  solution  may  be  brushed  in  the  course  of  an  operation  lasting  an  hour,  for 
here  the  excess  is  washed  off  and  diluted  with  the  saliva,  which,  of  course,  should 
not  be  swallowed.  Injected  into  the  deeper  tissues  below  the  face  and  neck,  from 
20  to  30  minims  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  should  be  the  limit  within  at  least  one  hour 
before  the  dose  is  repeated.  The  larger  quantity  should  be  used  only  in  well-selected 
cases.  Partial  respiratory  paralysis  has  occurred  in  several  instances  after  the  injec- 
tion of  15  minims  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  in  the  supraorbital  region  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  face.  Artificial  respiration  was  found  uece-ssary  to  resuscitate  the  patient. 
All  injections  about  the  face  should  be  given  with  great  caution.  It  is  said  that  ether 
or  chloroform  should  never  be  administered  while  a  patient  is  under  the  influence  of 
cocaine. 

For  the  eye,  drop  2  or  3  minims  of  a  4  per  cent  solution  in  this  organ  every  four 
or  five  minutes  until  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  have  elapsed.  For  light  work, 
such  as  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  or  touching  the  lids  with  bluestone,  the  smaller 
quantity  will  suflice.  For  cataract  operations,  iridectomy,  etc.,  the  anaesthesia  should 
be  more  profound. 

In  the  mouth,  it  will  be  sufficien^t  to  paint  the  part  to  be  anaesthetized  with  a  4 
per  cent  solution  by  means  of  a  cameFs-hair  brush  every  two  or  three  minutes  for  a 
naif  hour  before  and  at  intervals  during  the  operation.  In  this  way  ulcers  may  be 
cauterized  or  limited  incisions  made  with  perfect  insensibilitv,  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  agent  any  irritable  condition  of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  be  relieved. 
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Operations  for  cleft  of  the  soft  palate  may  be  carried  out  with  perfect  anaesthesia  by 
this  method. 

Coming,  in  minor  surgical  operations  upon  the  extremities,  has  secured  prolonijed 
and  perfect  anaesthesia  by  injecting  the  fluid  into  the  tissues  of  the  part  beine  anas?- 
thetized,  waiting  from  two  to  five  minutes  for  absorption  of  the  solution  by  tiie  ve^ 
sels,  and  then  keeping  the  cocaine  in  the  tissues  by  arresting  the  circulation  by  a 
rubber  tourniquet  applied  between  the  injection  and  the  heart.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  method  that  amputations  have  been  performed  with  perfect  freedom  from  pain. 

I  have  performed  circumcision  and  evulsions  of  ingrowing  nails  imder  coi^aiiie 
anaesthesia,  with  j)erfect  immunity  from  suffering.  Twenty  or  30  minims  of  a  4  per 
cent  solution  should  be  distributed  equally  in  the  line  of  mcision.  A  single  punc- 
ture with  a  hypodermic  needle  will  suffice  to  allow  the  fluid  to  be  thrown  over  an 
area  an  inch  m  length,  and  the  effect  is  so  rapid  that  the  second  puncture  can  l>e 
made  through  the  anaesthetized  skin.  The  needle,  after  passing  through  the  intej?- 
ument,  travels  along  just  beneath  it  to  its  full  length;  one  or  2  minims  are  then 
forced  out,  the  needle  withdrawn  a  quarter  or  half  inch,  and  a  like  quantity  dif>- 
charged.  If  a  deep  incision  is  required,  the  needle  should  be  forced  into  the  deeper 
tissues. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  cocaine  will 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  anaesthesia,  with  less  constitutional  effect.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  used,  say  30  minims,  the  excess  should  be  squeezed  or 
pressed  out  of  the  tissues  or  washed  out  with  the  irrigator.  As  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  a  tourniquet  may  safely  remain  holding  the  parts  beyond  full  of  stagnant 
blood,  operators  most  familiar  with  this  method  of  producing  anaesthesia  claim  that 
half  an  hour  is  the  limit  of  safety,  while  others  assert  to  have  kept  it  appli<»d  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  It  is,  however,  not  always  necessary  to  entirely  arrest 
the  circulation  of  a  part;  for  if  the  elastic  be  applied  close  behind  the  pail  to  be 
incised,  the  superficial  compression  will  retard  the  flow  at  this  point,  while  the  deej>er 
vessels  and  remote  capillaries  are  not  materially  interfered  with.  In  minor  opera- 
tions upon  the  trunk,  face,  head,  and  nec*k,  all  authorities  agree  in  the  necessity  for 
observing  great  precaution,  for  here  the  drug  is  carried  directly  to  the  center- 
General  an»tthetict. — Under  this  head  we  shall  include  nitrous-oxide  gas,  ether, 
and  chloroform. 

In  minor  operations,  such  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  e\'ul8ion  of  ingrowing  nails, 
and  the  opening  of  boils  and  abscesses,  nitrous-oxide  gas  finds  its  best  use.  In  this 
country  Squibb  s  ether  is  the  most  extensively  used.  The  mode  in  which  the  anaes- 
thesia 18  most  commonly  secured  is  by  inhalation.  An  inhaler  can  be  easily  impro- 
vised for  giving  ether  by  folding  a  towel  or  other  material,  covered  with  news  or 
wrapping  paper,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  and  stuffing  some  loose  material  in  the  |X)int 
of  it  to  keep  its  shape  and  hold  the  amesthetic.  Certain  preparatory  measures 
should,  when  practicable,  be  taken  before  giving  an  anaesthetic.  A  laxative  sh(»uld 
be  taken  the  night  previous  and  an  injection  m  the  morning  prior  to  ginng  the 
ether.  All  solid  food  should  be  withheld  for  several  hours  previous  to  the  operation, 
and  some  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  given  with  advantage  ]ust  before  beginning  the 
inhalation.  The  patient's  apprehensions  should  be  quieted,  the  clothing  loosened 
about  the  body,  and  chewing  gum,  false  teeth,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  removed 
from  the  mouth.  The  subject  should  be  told  to  hold  up  one  arm,  to  breathe  deeply, 
and  assured  that  there  is  no  danger  attending  the  ^ving  of  the  anaesthetic.  Some  s=^iir- 
geons  advocate  the  giving  of  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  especially  to  nerv- 
ous and  oversensitive  subjects,  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour  before  beginning  the 
inhalation.  Perfect  quiet  should  prevail  in  the  operating  room,  and  the  patient 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  surgeon  is  master  of  his  calling. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  the  following  articles  at  hand  in  caae  an  acci- 
dent should  occur  demanding  their  use:  A  good  tenaculum  or  a  pair  of  strong  eurxed 
uterine  dressing  forceps  for  seizing  the  tongue,  and  a  heavy  curved  needle,  armed 
with  a  strong  silk  thread,  for  transfixing  the  same  should  it  become  necesBary  to 
keep  the  organ  extended  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time;  a  hypodermic  s>'ringe 
charged  with  whisky;  a  mouth  gag  or  weflged-shaped  piece  of  wood  or  haril  rah- 
ber  for  forcing  open  and  keeping  the  jaws  extended  and  preventing  lacerations  of  the 
tongue;  a  tin  basin  for  the  patient  to  spit  or  vomit  in;  a  slop  pail;  a  sponge  holder, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  silk  sponges  for  mopping  out  the  fauces;  extra  basins  for  wash- 
ing off  the  hands  and  cleansing  the  sponges,  and  an  abundance  of  clean,  sterilized 
water. 

The  person  giving  the  anaesthetic  should  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  patient, 
and  closely  watch  tlie  pulse  and  respiration.  On  the  first  manifestation  of  any 
untoward  symptoms,  the  inhaler  should  be  removed  from  the  mouth  and  the  an«9- 
thetic  suspended.    Should  symptoms  of  heart  failure  or  suspension  of  respiration 
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occur,  the  windows  should  be  opened  to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  the  patient's 
tiead  lowered  by  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  artiiicial  respiration  at  once  begun. 
Stimulants  bv  hypodermic  injections  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  handkerchief, 
on  which  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  of  amyl  have  been  dropped,  held  to  the  nose  will 
often  greatly  facihtate  the  resuscitation  of  the  patient.  In  severe  cases  the  foot  of  the 
table  should  be  elevated  to  an  angle  of  90°  or  more  and  maintained  there  until  the 
i-i^piration  becomes  natural.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  heart  has  ceased 
to  beat  and  respiration  was  imperceptible,  and  by  seizing  the  patient  by  the  feet  and 
tiolding  the  body  perpendicular  for  a  few  moments,  reanmiation  occurred.  No 
matter  how  desperate  the  case,  we  should  never  despair  of  success  and  should  not  sus- 
pend systematic  procedure  until  all  hope  has  fled.  An  hour  of  suspended  animation 
has  been  known  to  occur  and  yet  recovery  take  place. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

[Dr.  C.  C.  Wainwriqht,  San  Jacinto,  Cal.] 

Upon  the  health  of  the  Indian  rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  Indian  education. 

Do  Indians  as  a  race  compare  favorably  in  health  and  vigor  with  their  white  neigh- 
"bors?  Can  we  take  a  child  from  the  home  of  its  nativity  and  justify  the  expenditure 
to  place  him  on  a  plane  of  self-dependence  with  a  well-founded  hope  that  he  will 
hiave  vitality  to  carry  him  on  to  mature  years?  These  are  important  questions,  and 
I  believe  this  can  be  done.  Begin  among  the  Indians  where  they  live;  arrange  sys- 
tematic work  for  every  able-bodied  adult;  compel  him  to  labor  for  his  own  l^nefit; 
make  him  feel  his  personal  responsibility,  and  see  to  it  that  he  accomplishes  your 
intentions.  If  you  thus  establish  the  habit — yes,  I  rej)eat,  the  habit — of  industry 
among  the  American  Indians,  you  will  then  and  there  strike  from  them  the  fetters 
that  bind  them  to  so  many  degenerating  customs.  They  and  their  children  will  be 
regenerated  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  ' 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  possible  blessings  that  will  come  to  these  people,  and 
their  children's  cnildren,  through  systematic  manual  labor.  Work  purifies  the  blood 
and  is  a  preventive  of  disease. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  promotion  of  children  from  reservation  to 
nonreservation  schools  from  the  physician^s  point  of  view.  The  subject  of  climatic 
change*  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  medit^al  world  for  a  number  of  years,  being 
recognized  as  a  prominent  factor  in  casting  out  disease,  bridging  over  hereditary 
tendencies,  and  favoring  the  growth  and  development  of  youth.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  children  would  expand  better  mentally  and  physically  were  they  subjected  to 
greater  climatic  changes.  Children  from  the  South  should  be  educated  in  the  North, 
and  those  from  the  colder  regions  should  seek  knowledge  in  the  land  of  the  orange 
and  the  vine. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 
[Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.] 

Sanitary  conditions  as  existing  at  the  present  time  are  far  in  advance  of  those 
belonging  to  the  past,  for  in  the  olden  days  such  a  thing  as  putting  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  plague,  cholera,  scarlet  fever^  and  other  diseases  was  unheard  of.  But 
now  our  sanitary  boards,  of  State  and  city,  our  Marine-Hospital  Service,  all  check 
the  advance  of  death,  and  the  people,  too,  are  being  educated  to  know  that  it  is  a 
detriment  for  a  child  to  have  measles*,  diphtheria,  and  other  diseases,  since  defective 
sight  and  hearing,  weak  lungs,  and  other  ills  result,  often  following  the  child  through 
life  and  sending  liim  to  an  early  grave. 

In  order  to  minimize  sickness,  the  sanitary  conditions  must  be  healthful,  and  abso- 
lute cleanliness  in  every  department  must  be  enforced.  More  precautions  should  be 
taken  on  reservations  and  at  schools  against  letting  refuse  drain  into  drinking  water. 
Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  the  subject  of  pure  water  for  drinking 
purposes. 

More  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  care  of  vaults,  stables,  and  all  out- 
houses, which  should  be  renovated  frequently  and  whitewashed  inside  and  out  at 
least  once  a  year,  whitewash  beuig  an  important  factor  in  producing  good  sanitary 
conditions.  Rain  and  drinking  water  tanks  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  annually. 
The  lakes  and  ponds  near  should  receive  careful  attention.  In  a  word,  evervthing 
with  which  the  child  comes  in  contact  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Alf  floors 
should  be  sprinkled  before  being  swept,  since  diseases  are  often  transmitted  in  the 
dust  that  rises.     Weekly  baths  and  good  drainage  should  be  enforced. 

After  illness  in  a  school  or  home  the  room  where  the  patient  lay  ill  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  blankets  washed,  pillows  and  mattre^es  sunned,  furniture 
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washed,  and  sulphur  burned  in  the  room.     The  keeping  of  provisions  in  the  tepee** 
is  a  ^reat  cause  of  sickness  among  the  camp  Indians. 

Visiting  Indians  often  prove  fertile  sourc^^  of  infection,  and  a  certificate  of  health 
should  be  given  by  the  agent  and  physician  to  all  Indians  who  wish  to  xmt  another 
reservation.  No  agent  should  allow  visiting  Indians  on  any  reservation  who  have 
not  brought  such  a  health  certificate.  Severe  cases  of  scrofula  and  all  tuberculosis 
should  be  isolated  at  the  schools,  nor  should  the  Indians  so  afflicted  be  permitted  to 
live  with  the  well  Indians.  The  aged  and  infirm  should  be  carefully  looked  aft«- 
on  each  reservation. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

•     [Miss  Blanche  Finley,  Hampton,  Va.] 

The  kindergarten  might  correctly  be  called  an  awakening  school,  for  much  that 
is  gaine<l  from  the  home  life  by  the  child  of  the  developed  races  is  missed  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  Indian  children. 

Often  our  children  of  5  and  6  are  unable  to  enunciate  clearly  enough  to  be  under- 
stood, frequently  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  They  possess  little,  if  any,  of 
the  creative  spirit.  We  find  it  wise,  therefore,  to  take  in  younger  children  than  is 
necessary,  as  a  rule,  in  other  races. 

The  flrit  year  to  be  like  a  home. — The  first  year  we  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what 
the  child  would  get  in  a  well-ordered  home.  The  year's  work  centers  around  our 
large  family  of  dolls,  who  must  be  frequently  washed  and  dressed,  and  whose  house 
and  beds  demand  regular  care. 

On  Monday  the  mmiature  washtubs  and  boards  are  brought  into  play.  The  doll** 
clothes  and  bedding  and  a  discreet  number  of  lunch  napkins  are  rubbed  and  rinsed 
and  hung  on  lines  across  the  window. 

The  next  morning  they  are  sprinkled,  ironed,  and  folded  away  in  the  tnmk  ma«le 
for  them  bv  the  older"  children.  The  aim  is  not  infant  prodigies  in  the  art  of  laun- 
dry work,  but  the  cultivation  of  a  work  spirit*  in  the  most  unrestrained,  happy  way. 

No  attempt  to  teach  form  or  nnmbert  with  gifts. — No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  color, 
form,  and  number  with  the  first  three  or  four  kindergarten  gift«  that  are  used.  The 
bright  balls  are  used  a^  balls  to  be  freely  rolled  and  tossSi  and  swung;  all  that  is 
learned  of  form  and  color  is  by  observation.  The  blocks  of  the  third  and  fourth 
gifts,  both  enlarged  and  of  regular  size,  are  used  for  free  and  suggested  building, 
mostly  suggestive  at  first;  for  instance,  nailing  with  the  lightest  hammers  pieces  of 
soft  wood  mto  simple  furniture,  as  an  oblong  piece  of  wood  to  a  cube,  making  a 
chair.''  These  take  the  place  of  the  more  formal  occupations  of  card  sealing,  weav- 
ing, paper  folding,  and  parquetry,  and,  particularly  in  the  furniture,  supply  much- 
needeci  toys. 

The  sand  table,  with  its  tools  and  dishes,  has  a  place  in  each  day's  programme. 

Songs  not  paramount. — Teaching  of  songs  is  not  paramount;  those  of  few  and  simple 
words  are  occasionally  taught.  Stories  and  pictures  are  used  most  freely.  The  sense 
games  and  finger  plays  and  rhythmic  games  of  skipping,  hopping,  running,  etc.,  to 
piano  music  have  been  found  of  special  value  in  the  development  of  the  child  in 
question.' 

By  the  second  year  in  kindergarten  the  child  is  ready  for  little  housekeeping  duties, 
which  take  the  place  somewhat,  though  not  entirely,  of  the  doll  work.  Each  little 
one  has  a  chair  to  dust,  or  plants  to  water,  or  a  room  in  the  doll  house  to  care  for,  or 
similar  work.  The  duties  are  assigned  for  two  weeks,  perhaps,  and  then  changes  are 
made. 

Making  sheets,  blankets,  famitnre,  etc. — These  children  make  doll  sheets  and 
blankets,  cotton  scrapbooks,  assorting  forms,  sizes,  and  colors.  A  great  deal  of  nail- 
ing and  gardening  are  among  the  occupations  given.* 

Creative  and  skill  games  are  added  to  the  sense  and  rhythmic  games. 

Now  the  older  or  third-year  children  are  well  prepared  to  do  more  progressive 
sewing,  basket  weaving,  braided  lamp  mats,  to  nail  prepared  pieces  of  wood  into 
more  elaborate  doll  furniture,  seed  boxes,  bird  houses,  and  little  wagons.* 

*  I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  cultivating  this  spirit  in  Indian 
children. 

^Many  pieces  of  doll  furniture,  seed  boxes,  willow  baskets,  and  other  toys  can  be 
manufactured  in  kindergarten  by  the  thoughtful  and  ingenious  teacher's  direction. 

^I  should  like  to  see  tliis  carried  out,  not  neglecting  patriotic  songs.  Singing  is 
often  carried  to  excess. 

*  I  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  the  advisability  of  following  these  ideas. 

*  This  fits  the  child  for  the  future  life  in  building  his  house,  mending  his  w^agon,  etc 
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The  value  of  the  domestic  work. — Nor  has  the  domestic  work  lost  its  value  and  inter- 
est for  these  children.  Wash  day  is  greeted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  year, 
and  much  pride  is  taken  in  doing' alone  the  *'  hard"  housekeeping  duties. 

The  gardening  has  become  quite  scientific;  now  we  can  water  with  a  rake  and  have 
raise<l  and  sold  vegetables  enough  to  buy  tools.  ^  Thus  the  child  gets  a  fair  start  in 
accuracy,  responsiDility,  ambition  and  ideas;  and  the  primary  comes  fresh  and  full 
of  interest  to  meet  the  demands  of  growth. 

Our  child  knows  nothing  of  the  geometrical  side  of  the  gifts;  he  has  not  known  the 
tablets,  sticks,  and  rings,  but  he  haa  watched  the  work  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  in 
his  garden.^  He  knows  where  the  grasshopper  and  cricket  live,  he  has  seen  the  birds 
build  and  brood  in  the  bird  house  of  his  own  making,  and  he  listens  eagerly  for  the 
morning  song,  *'Sweetys'  here,  sweetys'  here.'^  He  has,  in  short.,  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  **  The  Barefoot  Boy,"  and  he  goes  at  work  with  a  will  and  independence. 

It  is  the  fair,  true  start  that  gives  the  child  of  any  race  the  surest  chance  of  reaching 
the  goal.    This  goal  being  self-support  and  indepiendence. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

[Miss  Mybtilla  Jewell  Sherman,  Hampton,  Va.] 

Language  is  but  the  expression  of  one's  thoughts,  and  the  teaching  of  English 
ghouhi  not  t)e  a  teaching  of  words  for  the  sake  of  words  themselves,  but  of  words  as 
the  medium  of  interchange  of  thought. 

First  of  all  we  should  give  our  pupils  something  to  think  about.  The  plan  that 
the  English  teacher  should  always  follow  should  lead  her  continuously  to  ask:  "  What 
new  experience  can  I  put  into  the  lives  of  my  pupils,  what  new  thought  can  I  awaken 
in  their  minds,  and  how  shall  I  lead  them  to  express  it?'* 

Language  or  grammar  is  not  a  separate  study  by  itself,  but  is,  or  should  be,  a  part 
of  every  other  lesson.  The  importance  of  correlation,  making  one  study  explain 
and  illustrate  another,  can  not  be  overestimated.  If,  for  example,  there  are  on  hand 
an  English  exercise  on  the  use  of  capitals,  and  a  geography  lesson  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Western  States,  instead  of  dictating  a  set  of  sentences  from  some  grammar,  let 
the  teacher  make  a  set  embodying  the  facts  she  wi^es  the  class  to  remember  from 
their  geography  lesson.  She  will  thus  give  double  time  and  strength  to  the  latter 
Hubject  without  robbing  the  English  work.  I^t  a  composition  be  also  written  on  the 
Pacific  highlands;  the  time  and  thought  expended  in  mastering  the  facts  for  recita- 
tion will  be  so  much  added  to  the  preparation  of  the  English  lesson. 

An  English  lesson  is  not  necessarily  a  written  exercise.  In  the  history  of  the  race 
it  is  the  sj)oken  word  that  leads  the  wav.  The  same  is  true  of  the  individual.  How 
imi>ortant,  then,  the  training  of  the  child  in  right  habits  of  speech.  Every  recitation 
should  be  an  English  lesson,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  In  the  case  of  the 
Indian  pupil  this  is  especially  needful,  for,  owing  to  his  natural  reticence  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  trying  to  recite  in  a  foreign  language,  he  needs  all  the  practice  possible. 
First  of  all,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  express  himself  freely.  The  teacher  should 
see  that  he  fully  understands  what  he  is  trying  to  recite.  If  an  error  of  speech  is 
made  she  should  correct  it,  but  not  in  a  way  to  make  him  self-conscious  and  fearful 
ever  after  of  making  a  mistake.  If  he  needs  a  word  or  an  expression  she  should 
supply  it.  Oral  work  of  this  kind  should  be  so  frequent  that  the  pupil  will  forget 
to  be  shy  and  reserved  as  it  becomes  easy  and  natural  for  him  to  express  himself. 
Not  until  the  child  can  express  his  thoughts  orally  should  he  be  re(iuire<l  to  write  it, 
and  not  even  then  should  he  make  the  attempt  imtil  certain  mei^hanical  difficulties 
are  removed.  The  teacher  should  make  a  list  of  words  whose  spelling  is  liable  to 
give  him  trouble,  and  have  them  mastere4l  before  writing.  She  should  also  call  his 
attention  to  the  words  requiring  the  use  of  capitals,  and  has,  of  course,  in  the  oi-al 
exercise,  corrected  his  errors  of  speech. 

From  the  first  there  should  be  a  daily  drill  in  nutting  on  paper  or  slate  what  tlie 
child  has  learned  in  his  other  studies.  He  should  do  this  so  freciuently  that  talking 
on  paper  will  be  to  him  as  natural  a  mode  of  expression  as  speaKing  with  the  lii)s. 
"No  day  without  a  line"  would  be  a  good  motto  for  all  teachers. 

The  student  should  be  taught  not  only  to  think,  but  to  think  logically.  Questions 
on  a  given  subjei't  should  be  so  arrange<i  as  to  draw  out  a  connected  series  of  answers, 
which,  when  written,  will  form  a  logical,  orderlv  composition.  A  little  later  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  to  make  simple  outlines  /or  his  composition  and  to  follow 
them  as  he  writes. 

*  Vegetables  can  be  raised  in  every  school  and  sold  to  inculcate  ideas  of  making 
and  saving  money. 

*  Children  are  taught  practical  gardening,  extending  operations  to  the  yard. 
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Encouraee  the  Indian  pupil  to  express  his  thought  Only  thus  will  the  senwtive 
Indian  ^rl  venture  to  express  herself  freely.  Afistakes,  however,  should  not  be 
parsed  over,  yet  would  it  not  be  well  to  correct  them  positively  rather  than  nefja- 
tively?  to  say,  ''You  should  say  it  thus,"  rather  than,  "You  should  notsav  it  in  that 
way."  The  pupil  says,  for  example,  **The  roots  jjrows  downward."  Instead  of 
exclaiming  **That  is  wrong,"  let  the  teacher  explain  the  use  of  the  "s"  form  of  the 
verb,  and  illustrate  by  a  score  or  more  of  sentences.  The  principle  will  then  be 
impressed  upon  the  child's  mind,  and  for  himself  he  will  see  that  his  own  sentence 
was  wrong. 

RAPID   IMPROVEMENT   IN   LITERARY   WORK   OF   INDIAN   CHILDREN 
WHO  HAVE  HAD  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

[Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle,  Pa.] 

Industrial  training,  as  a  term  used  in  connection  with  Indian  education,  has  of 
necessity  a  broader  signification  than  the  term  usually  imphes  to  the  educator. 

It  always  has  to  do  with  practical  life  as  distinct  from  mere  theory;  the  doing  in 
addition  to  the  knowing;  **the  training  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  brain  to  work  in 
unison;  the  training  of  the  whole  child  that  his  inward  powers  may  act  effectively 
through  fit  instruments  upon  his  external  surroundings,"  and  these  in  turn  react 
up(3n  his  soul. 

Taken,  as  our  pupils  usually  are,  from  the  life,  customs,  and  conditions  several 
stages  below  the  white  race  in  development,  industrial  training  for  them  must  be 
modified  somewhat  from  the  above  ideal. 

For  them  it  must  include  also  the  attempt,  at  least,  to  build  onto  his  mental  fur- 
nishing that  experience  of  home  and  home  life  that  the  white  child  has  imbibed 
unconsciously  from  infancy  and  is  never  conscious  of  not  knowing.  This  is  DK>re 
than  teaching  the  child  to  work,  to  farm,  to  keep  house,  to  make  garments,  to  give 
a  trade  or  manual  dexterity,  quickness  of  eye,  or  alertness  of  mind;  for  many  of  these 
the  Indian  has  in  a  crude  way  already  attained.  This  means  unseating  an  old  life, 
with  its  mental  attitudes  and  habits,  its  preferences  and  prejudices,  that  go  strongly 
with  every  human  being's  early  experiences;  all  this  then  to  be  replaced  by  new 
types  of  experience  or  readjusted  to  blend  and  coalesce  with  the  new  ideas. 

The  industrial  training  of  the  Indian  school  under  the  various  instructors  from 
matron  to  farmer  gives  the  duties  of  the  American  home  as  nearly  as  can  be  found 
in  institution  life,  the  industries  of  the  house,  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the  occopa- 
tions  attendant  upon  these.  It  takes  the  direction  of  the  more  common  tradet*, 
occupations,  and  handicrafts  that  the  P^nglishman  in  his  nuich-lauded  civilized  com- 
munities finds  essential  to  his  comfort  and  remunerative  to  the  worker. 

The  Indian  child  needs,  in  addition  to  those  things  which  enable  him  to  found  and 
sustain  by  toil  the  civilized  home  for  which  he  is  being  trained,  a  fixing  of  the  power 
of  forethought,  planning  for  to-morrow  as  well  as  t^>-day;  habits  of  economy,  pert»e- 
verance  unoer  adverse  conditions,  rightly  called  *' the  courage  of  civilization;"  habits 
of  industry,  and  patient  api>lication. 

To  all  this  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  must  l)e  superadded,  and  yet  in  a  sense 
subordinated,  thus  implying  that  labor  is  the  corner  stone  of  progress  and  intellectual 
training  a  means  of  making  it  effective.  Literary  training  is  only  a  means,  then,  not 
an  end. 

The  fact  that  intelligent  parents  of  half-breed  children  clamor  to  get  their  childrwi 
into  (lovernment  schools  attests  to  the  recotrnized  merits  of  the  system.  The  de\*el- 
opment  is  healthy  and  all-embracing,  giving  stimulus  to  all  sides  of  the  child,  not 
inviting  the  paralvzing  effe<*ts  of  the  school,  in  which  bookwork  and  the  lighter  pur- 
suits are  lauded  a[>ove  all  others  as  eminently  respectable,  while  a  distaste  is  fostered 
for  toil.  Here  labor  is  respectable  and  respected,  and  the  developed  power  to  think 
makes  it  easier  and  pleasanter. 

The  system  recognizes  in  the  Indian  adult  student  "the  body  of  the  man"  and  in 
some  directions  at  least  '*the  mind  of  the  child."  The  svstem  meets  the  need  of 
iMjth. 

The  outlook  for  the  Indian  as  a  man,  a  woman,  has  never  been  brighter,  and  the 
effort  for  their  education  and  enlightenment  has  not  been  in  vain. 

NUMBER  AND  FORM  WORK. 

[Mary  Griffith  Richards,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.] 

The  child  must  get  sense  experience  first.  Numbers  have  no  meaning  unless  they 
have  some  connection  with  objects  of  interest  By  making  comparisons  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  things. 
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The  play  element  should  be  gratified,  and  the  teacher  Bhould  work  to  promote 
gix^wth. 

Phynical  activity  should  be  directed  into  line  with  manual  training. 

It  18  ^ood  training  in  English  to  make  the  child  tell  what  he  does.  A  patriotic 
celebration  leads  to  the  making  of  a  flag;  a  picture  should  have  a  frame;  Cnristmas 
gifti*,  valentines,  etc.,  give  the  children  abundant  opj)ortunity  to  do  many  things. 
They  should  first  have  a  clear  picture  of  what  they  are  to  'make,  either  in  their 
minds  or  drawn  on  the  board. 

I>o  not  mind  mistakes;  let  the  child  grow.  Have  manv  forms  and  sizes  for  com- 
parison. Never  give  numerals  as  unmeaning,  empty  sounds.  The  drawing  of  objects 
and  plastic  representation  leads  to  the  discovery  of  number. 

HARMONY  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 
[Supt.  Thomas  W.  Potter,  Chemawa,  Oreg.] 

The  success  of  any  institution  or  enterprise  de}>ends  upon  the  united  efforts  of  all 
connet^ted  therewith;  and  capable  management  of  the  same  must  embrace  the  ability 
to  harmoniously  direct  the  various  forces  engaged  so  a«  to  prevent  friction  and  dis- 
cord. We  all  know  how  diflJicult  it  is  for  an  Indian  school,  small  or  large,  to  thrive 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  among  the  employees  and  where  troublesome  and 
disloyal  cliques  abound.  The  dangerous  germs  of  disloyalty,  fault-finding,  jealousy, 
postsiping,  and  mischief-making  are  deadly  to  the  unfortunate  instituticm  where 
located,  and  most  disastrous  in  their  effects;  such  a  school  must  succumb.  Yet  we 
know  that  humanity  is  too  weak  for  j>erfect  harmony  to  l>e  expected. 

It  is  easier  to  sav  **And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
a^rainst  us"  than  it  is  to  do  so.  But  it  should  l>e  the  aim  of  every  superintendent 
and  employee  in  the  ser\'ice  to  remove  inhannonious  conditions  and  apply  the 
Oolden  Rule  to  everv  day's  work.  If  we  superintendents  would  all  treat  our 
employees  as  we  woulcl  like  them  to  treat  us,  and  if  all  employees  would  be  as  loyal 
an<l  faithful  to  their  superintendents  as  they  would  wish  others  to  be  to  them,  if  in 
fliniilar  positions,  school  troubles  would  almost  cease  to  be.  If  we  wish  to  have 
harmony  prevail  in  the  school,  we  must  destroy  all  selfishness  and  work  together  for 
the  lH»st  interests  of  all. 

Superintendents  sometimes  cause  discord  and  break  up  peaceful  conditions  by 
treating  their  sul>ordinates  in  a  tyrannical  and  overbeanng  manner  and  without 
proper  respect  and  consideration.  Others  may  lack  tact  in  the  handling  of  empU)yee8 
of  <lifferent  dispositions.  Little  differences  and  misunderstandings  will  of  ne<'essity 
arise  from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  l>est-regulate<i  schools,  and  these  should  be  set- 
tled in  their  incipiency.  These  little  troubles  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  We 
must  root  them  out,  as  they  are  cancerous  in  their  nature  and  will  soon  destroy  the 
seb(M>l.  The  great  majority  of  employees  can  work  along  harmoniously  together  if 
each  will  do  his  or  her  part  faithfully  and  miselfishlv. 

Peace  and  harniony  will  prevail  in  that  school  where  the  superintendent  has  no 
confidants  among  his  employees,  treats  each  and  all  with  the  same  detrnv  of  resj)ect 
and  consideration,  and  endeavors,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  abilitv,  to  be  just 
an<l  kind  to  all,  and  where  employees  will  strive  to  attend  strictly  to  business  and  be 
loyal  and  obe(lient  to  the  head  of  the  school,  having  one  main  thought  in  view — 
the  advancement  of  their  resiHH-tive  departments  and  the  success  of  their  school. 
Where  such  employees  and  sui)erintendents  are  ass<H^iated  together  little  imaginary 
differences  soim  disappear,  and  the  machinery  of  theHcht)ol,  not  being  clogged,  works 
with  thf)rough  system  and  perfect  smoothness. 

The  effect  of  this  harmony  is  sf)on  reflected  in  the  happy  fat^es  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  Ix'nefit  to  them  is  great.  Where  peace,  contentment,  and  good  will  reign  the 
best  work  is  done  and  the  best  results  are  attained. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  NEW  INDIAN. 

[Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Cook,  Carlisle,  Pa.] 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  Indian  has  Ix^en  so  gradual  that  we  have  only 
half  appreciated  it,  until  of  a  sudden  we  look  l)ack  over  our  reservation  experience 
of  twenty,  ten,  even  five  years,  and  it  is  with  a  start  that  we  see  the  **oId,'*  like  the 
point  of  perspective,  vanishing  at  the  horizon. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  whole  tribes  that  knew  no  English,  live<l  in  tej)ee8, 
hardly  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  school,  stalktnl  about  in  blanket  and  G  string, 
and  looked  with  mingled  amusement,  scorn,  and  fear  upon  the  strange  customs  of 
the  white  man.  To-day  these  trit)es  contain  scarcely  a  family  that  can  not  commu- 
nicate with  English-speaking  travelers,  is  not  fastened  down  to  one  spot  by  a  log 
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house,  has  not  one  or  more  children  away  at  school,  and  does  not  wear  chdlization'e 
garb. 

All  workers  in  the  Indian  service  will  acknowledge  that  in  spite  of  some  demoral- 
izing influences  there  are  noble  qualities  existing  in  the  Indian  nature  which  are 
showing  up  bravely,  both  on  and  on  the  reservation.  There  is  not  one  field  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  that  is  not  open  to  an  Indian  who  proves  himself  able  to  work 
in  it. 

Prejudice  against  the  race  is  melting  slowly  away.  The  little  child  in  the  Indian 
home  learns  from  the  day  sc^hool  a  small  fraction  of  the  customs  and  manners  belong- 
ing to  the  ** mysterious  beyond"  which  lies  outside  the  reservation.  English  words 
stir  into  being  vague  ideas,  which  grow  s^  the  child  goes  to  the  reser\^ation  boarding 
school,  and  when  away  from  the  reservation  he  has  freedom  to  go  into  the  faniiUe! 
of  white  people;  then,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  from  books  and 
from  the  rudimenta  of  trade  furnished  by  the  school,  comes  actual  contact,  in  which 
he  educates  as  well  as  receives  education,  and  the  public  is  amazed  to  find  courtesy, 
fidelity,  and  gentleness  where  it  expected  rudeness,  savagerv,  and  treachery. 

The  football  and  baseball  teams  and  the  bands  and  mandolin  clubs  have  brought 
these  truths  before  the  nation  at  large,  but  the  quiet  workers  have  done  as  much  tu 
fasten  the  truths;  and  the  world  is  ready  to  accept — nay,  has  accepted — the  Indian 
without  question,  as  far  as  regards  the  color  of  his  skin,  wherever  he  proves  hi* 
equality. 

Opportunities  for  self-support  are  few  on  the  reservation.  When  we  look  back  to 
our  own  young  manhood  and  womanhood  do  we  not  see  that  only  as  we  were  sent  out, 
away  from  home,  forced  to  a  knowledge  of  the  business  world,  compelled  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  did  we  become  self-supporting?  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  their 
condition  as  a  happier  one  before  than  after  education  comes  to  them.  It  is  impoesi- 
ble  to  escape  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  mature  life.  They  meet  them  best  who  are 
best  trained  to  meet  them.  There  is  but  one  way — education,  which  includes  actual 
contact — and  it  is  this  way  the  Indian  must  walk  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  take  his  place 
with  the  white  man.  I  make  an  emphatic  appeal  to  you^  my  fellow- workers,  to 
single  out  pupils  of  ability  and  get  them  out.  Place  them  m  schools  where  tmidee 
are  taught,  in  the  lower  rounds  of  business  houses  to  work  up,  in  schools  and 
colleges;  wherever  others  are  learning  they  should  go. 

The  outlook  for  the  "new  Indian"  is  full  of  promise,  but  it  is  indeed  out,  not  in, 
and  it  rests  with  us  very  largely  whether  he  gets  into  the  roads  that  are  open  in 
every  direction. 

THE  FIELD  MATRON'S  WORK. 

[Mrs.  LiDA  W.  QuiMBY,  Puyallup,  Wash.] 

The  Government  did  wisely  when  it  inaugurated  field  matrons'  work.  Theirs  to 
supplement  all  school  and  missionary  work;  to  visit  the  sick  and  aged;  theirs  to  advise, 
direct,  encourage,  and  teach  all  who  desire  to  learn;  to  visit  from  house  to  house,  try- 
ing to  induce  wage  earning  and  quicken  the  indolent  pulse  of  self-indulgence  to  activity 
for  higher  things;  to  av.aken  the  soul  and  create  a  desire  for  better  living.  The  fieJd 
matron  often  kneels  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  to  make  the  last  hours  of  some  soul 
peaceful,  and  prays  "Our  Father"  in  simple,  true,  unsectarian  faith;  the  father- 
lfi)od  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  Christ's  teaching  are  wide  enough  to 
cover  all  sects  and  be  a  law  and  consolation  to  all  people  and  nations.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  individuals  than  to  live  with 
them. 

In  working  to  uplift  the  Indians  the  horizon  is  often  darkened  by  superstitiou  and 
swept  by  stonn  clouds  of  race  prejudice  and  tribal  influences. 

The  matron  goes  out  k)  her  work  strong  in  her  faith  that  education  will  cure  all  ills 
of  a  degenerate  race,  but  ex])erience  teaches  that  neither  education  nor  culture 
regenerates  man.  The  soul  must  be  awakened,  the  desire  must  be  created,  and  educa- 
tion, will  power,  and  phvsical  health  are  but  helps  in  the  work.  The  affections  area 
controlling  influence  in  determining  the  trend  of  a  man's  life.  A  field  matron,  if  she 
be  wise  and  discriminating,  soon  learns  consideration  for  the  old  Indians,  whose faulte 
are  deeply  rooted  and  ineradicable,  and  whose  antagonisms  must  be  overcome  by 
kindness.  The  confidence  of  the  old  Indians  must  Ije  won  before  a  field  matron  can 
meet  with  any  encouraging  appreciation. 

Between  the  homes  of  our  ancestors  of  to-day  and  one  hundred  years  a^  the  contrast 
is  marked,  but  the  improvement  was  not  reached  in  a  single  bound.  The  methods  of 
teaching  practiced  with  the  whites  bring  like  results  with  Indians.  Courage  is  needed 
to  condemn  wrong  practices;  patience  is  needed  to  bring  persistence  of  purj»08e; 
generosity  is  needed,  as  talk  must  be  backed  up  by  deeds  and  proved  by  practical  acts. 
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Field  matrons  have  done  this  during  the  past  three  years  in  one  far  western  agency. 
The  Fanny  Paddock  Memorial  Hospital  has  received  into  its  finely  equipped  quarters 
and  cAred  for  poor  and  penniless  reservation  Indians.  The  White  Shiela  Home  has 
provided  a  refuge  for  seven  erring,  friendless  girls,  and  been  a  power  for  help  in  the 
i>^^nning  of  a  new  life.  "The  Sheltering  Arms"  and  "Mrs.  Woolsey's  Babies' 
Home*'  nave  opened  wide  their  doors  to  Indian  babies  out  in  the  pitiless  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  people  have  these  things  been  done  in  the 
city  of  Tacoma. 

The  first  time  in  the  history  of  these  people  have  homes  of  wealth  and  culture 
been  offered  to  Indian  girls  as  wage-earners  and  made  a  demand  for  their  services 
an  estabhshed  fact.  It  has  been  no  easy  task.  It  needed  Major  Pratt's  example 
and  splendid  success  to  give  courage  to  the  undertaking.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
Indian  girls  placed  in  service  as  housemaids  during  my  service  as  field  matron  have 
j^iven  entire  satisfaction.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due  Superintendent  Hart,  who,  as 
acting  agent,  gave  every  assistance  which  his  official  position  warranted,  thus  evi- 
dencing his  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  girls  on  the  reservation  as 
well  as  in  the  school. 

It  is  to  be  most  devoutly  wished  that  the  Government  make  it  obligatory  on 
Huperintendents  and  agents  to  encourage  the  outing  system  of  wage-earning  for  young 
Indians — for  girls  and  women,  who  are  in  school  years  beyond  the  time  when  school 
is  a  necessity  te  them,  or  are  leaiiing  idle  lives  on  reservations — where  a  little  urging 
on  the  part  of  agents  would  influence  them  to  take  positions  as  wage-earners.  It  is 
a  j^rievous  mistake  for  anyone  in  authority  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  an  Indian  at 
all  disposed  to  earn  his  living  outside  of  Government  schools  and  reservations.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  think  instances  are  rare  where  agents  and  superintendents  are  not 
actively  in  favor  of  getting  Indians  out  of  school  and  into  wage-earning  positions  of 
responsibility;  yet  I  have  known  some. 

The  untaught  child  of  nature  is  plastic  and  easily  influenced  under  the  spell  of 
environment.  White  teachers,  examj^le,  and  school  life  quickly  transform  the 
character  of  Indian  youth. 

The  purpose  of  the  Government  in  supporting  field  matrons,  housekeepers,  and 
reservation  boarding  schools  is  to  equip  the  voung  Indians  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  domestic  science,  as  well  as  elementary  book  learning.  The  train- 
ing in  boarding  schools  should  fit  the  pupil  for  domestic  life,  for  work  in  the  home 
after  leaviujEj  school.  To  sweep  a  floor,  cook  a  meal,  or  make  a  garment  is  the  train- 
ing the  Indian  girl  needs  most,  rather  than  stress  upon  the  literary  studies. 

The  barn,  with  its  "chores,"  the  farm  and  garden,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  the 
everyday  detail  of  boarding-school  work  correspond  to  the  tasks  that  are  predestined 
to  enter  into  the  lives  of  every  child  in  school.  Home  and  home-making  is  the 
impelling  power  of  life.  The  regular  employees  of  schools  and  the  systematic  detail 
of  work  serve,  if  properly  conducted,  to  carry  on  industrial  training  and  prepare 
Indian  youth  for  home  life.  When  schools  send  out  carefully  trained  pupils,  carefully 
kept  homes  will  be  the  logical  result. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  more  thorough  industrial  training. 
It  is  the  key  to  every  door  of  success  open  to  the  Indian  to-day.  It  is  the  comer 
stone  to  his  prosi)erity  and  happine.'*s.  It  is  too  late  to  impart  it  to  the  old  Indian, 
but  it  is  the  ripe  hour  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy  for  the*  young.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Government,  our  best  s<'hools  indorse  it,  our  Indian  parents  winh  it, 
and  the  facilities  are  not  lacking  in  any  moderatelv  equipped  boarding  school  for  its 
partial  accomplishment.  The  bakery  can  be  as  fairlv  used  to  teach  the  making  of 
small  batehes  of  sweet  bread  as  big  batches  of  sour  bread.  The  laundry  furnisnes 
the  facilities  for  hand  w^ashing  in  simple  fashion,  and  having  more  conveniences  should 
not  be  a  detriment  to  using  less.  The  sewing  room  surely  requires  no  extra  help  to 
systematize  and  classify  to  practical  teaching.  The  farms  have  all  that  the  neconsity 
requires,  and  model  machinery  will  not  be  a  part  of  the  outfit  in  the  home  of  the 
Indian  for  years  to  come.  Primitive  life,  with  little  to  do  with,  is  what  our  western 
Indian  schools  are  to  provide  instruction  for.  The  great  mass  of  western  Indians 
are  destined  to  work  out  the  problem  of  life  in  the  narrow  field  of  labor  in  the  primi- 
tive homes. 

I  beg  that  I  be  not  misunderstotwl.  I  do  not  under\'alue  higher  education  or 
scientific  training,  nor  do  I  cheapen  the  value  of  education  in  its  most  finished  form. 
Polish,  culture,  accomplishments,  the  gra<'es  of  mind  and  body,  are  of  inestimable 
worth,  but  before  we  seek  those  things  let  its  la^  the  foundation  wisely  of  useful 
habits,  of  thrift  and  perseverance,  and,  as  an  eminent  educator  has  said,  **0n  this 
industrial  education  will  grow  habits  of  work,  economy,  ownership  in  property,  a 
bank  account,  and  in  future  generations  classical  and  professional  education,  moral 
and  religious  strength,  and  the  wealth  that  brings  leisure  and  opportimity  for  the 
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enjoyment  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts."  We  need  the  examples  of  Carlisle,  and 
Haskell,  and  Hampton,  and  others.  Cheraawa  and  others  are  of  the  West,  we  need 
them  as  well  as  we  need  those  of  the  East.  We  need  the  advanced  manoal  traininc 
they  give  and  the  skill  acquired  by  the  learning  of  trades. 

This  year  of  1900  opens  with  a  promise  of  a  golden  harvest.  Never  in  the  hisftory 
of  Indian  work  have  the  prospects  of  success  been  better,  have  the  greatness  of  tli 
work  and  the  efficiency  of  our  leaders  been  so  appreciated.  Our  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  W.  A.  Jones,  has  the  courage  of  his  con\dctions,  bose^d  on  a 
wide  experience,  backed  by  the  faith  and  trust  of  a  nation.  Our  beloved  goperin- 
tendent  of  Indian  education,  Miss  Reel,  unites  experience  and  education  with  a 
woman's  intuition  and  cx)mprehen8ive  knowledge  of  Indian  needs. 

With  harmony  and  loyalty  to  our  cause  why  may  not  1900  mark  a  golden  era  in  the 
history  of  Indian  education?  The  past  three  years  have  been  golden  ones  in  the 
inauguration  of  better  methods  in  our  frontier  schools.  Hope  begins  to  gain  counge 
.and  promise.    The  future  seems  bright.     But  let  us  not  forget  that — 

The  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  time  to  flutter,  and 
The  bird  is  on  the  wing. 

WHAT  IS  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  OF  THE  PRESENT  DECADE 
TO  THE  INDIAN  OF  THE  FUTURE? 

[Dr.  H.  B.  Fkissell,  Hampton  Instlute,  Viiginla.] 

There  are  some  advantages  in  being  at  a  distance  from  the  Indian  Question.  Some 
times  one  sees  things  in  a  different  light  when  at  a  distance.  In  order  to  dLscuse  the 
question,  **  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Indian  of  the  present  decade  to  the  Indian  of 
tne  future?"  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  know  something  of  the  Indian  frf 
the  present  in  order  that  we  may  have  slight  knowledge  of  what  the  Indian  of  the 
future  will  be.  The  Indian  of  the  present  is^ery  different  in  different  places.  Thu* 
we  have  with  us  this  morning  representatives  of  Indians  who  are  still  in  the  blanket 
who  are  lea<iing  unci\ilized  hves  and  who  have  very  little  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a  civilized  being.  There  are  others  who  come  from  reservations  where  the  Indian 
lives  upon  his  own  land  and  has  a  comfortable  home.  There  are  certain  things  which 
might  be  said  of  all  Indians  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  had  at  Hampton 
representatives  of  almost  every  tribe,  /is  a  race  the  Indians  are  people  of  the  child 
races.  They  have  the  characteristics  of  childhood,  and  in  looking  fonvard  to  their 
future  I  believe  we  should  teach  them  to  labor  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  manhood.  So  in  a  general  wav  I  should  say  that  the  Indian  of  the  pr^nt  is  in  his 
childhood,  and  what  we  as  the  Indian  educators  are  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  brin^ 
him  to  his  manhood. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  child  races?  One  of  the  first  characteristics  of 
chilhood  is  that  children  do  not  know  very  much  al}out  work.  This  is  true  of  the 
Indian,  that  he  has  not  learned  very  much  about  the  necessity  and  the  dignity  of 
labor.  The  Indian,  being  the  first  settler  of  the  soil,  seems  to  tKink  that  he  has  cer- 
tain privileges,  and  one  of  these  is  his  exemption  from  labor.  Now  I  need  not  ay 
that  no  race  cai^  amount  to  anything  imtil  there  is  created  in  it  some  respect  for 
labor,  for  the  work  of  the  hand.  Whether  it  is  the  white,  black,  or  the  red  race,  ii 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  we  should  impress  upon 
them  the  moral  value  of  work. 

My  illustrious  prtM^lecessor,  Major  Aniistrong,  who  lived  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
learned  in  his  childhood  some  lessons  along  that  line  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  people  of  this  countrv.  He  saw  those  people  gathering  in  God's  houses 
for  worship  and  yet  going  home  where  the  father,  mother,  and  children  were  huddled 
together  in  one-room  houses,  where  they  lived  in  perfect  idleness.  He  realized  then 
that  no  race  could  amount  to  anything  that  lived  m  that  way,  and  the  thought  with 
which  he  came  to  this  country,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  whole  work  among  the  rww 
of  this  country,  was  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  labor.  In  other  words,  in  order 
that  a  race  might  be  elevated  it  must  labor.  With  all  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  labor 
is  known  to  be  a  necessity,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  the  Indian  nor 
the  negro  race  has  come  to  look  upon  labor  as  a  necessity. 

We  are  coming  as  a  country  to  deal  very  largely  with  this  great  problem,  and  it 
seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  that  it  should  be  impressed  upon  all  nations  that  no 
progress  can  be  made  until  they  learn  to  work  with  their  hands  and  learn  to  have  a 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  Hampton  school  has  sent  down  some  pictures 
here  which  it  is  sending  to  Paris,  and  I  womd  be  very  glad  if  some  of  you  would  call 
at  the  Charleston  Hotel  and  examine  these  pictures,  as  they  illustrate  what  can  be 
done  in  the  w^ay  of  teaching  these  people  how  to  love  labor. 
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In  our  kindergarten  it  was  just  as  easy  to  commence  with  the  children  and  inter- 
est and  teach  them  to  wash  in  the  washtub  and  to  iron  on  the  ironing  board  as  it  is 
to  teach  them  games.  We  take  the  young  people  out  to  the  farm  and  give  them  a 
little  hoe  and  rake,  and  they  enjoy  working  in  the  soil.  We  commence  with  chil- 
<iren  of  four  or  five  or  six  years  of  age  and  train  them  in  the  dignity  and  necessity  of 
labor.  This  is  what  we  ou^ht  to  do.  We  should  create  in  them  the  working  habit. 
This  is  very  necessary  and  important.  A  man  who  does  not  learn  to  work  and  love 
^wrork  is  not  one  who  is  going  to  accomplish  anything  in  this  world,  and  no  race  that 
cloes  not  learn  that  lesson  will  make  any  progress  in  this  world,  for  the  (rood  Book 
says  we  must  work  out  our  own  salvation. 

The  Indian  should  learn  to  farm  and  till  the  soil.  The  Indian  of  the  future  is  to 
live  in  the  country,  and  he  should  find  his  comfort  and  happiness  in  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  rivers,  and  all  nature. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  20,  1901. 

Sir:  The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is*  herewith  submitted,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
department  of  Indian  education  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  held  in  connection 
with  the  National  Educational  Association;  the  congress  of  Indian 
educators,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  summer  schools  at  Keams  Can- 
yon, Ariz.,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  and  Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  and 
extracts  from  a  number  of.papers  presented  at  these  gatherings. 

Only  such  matters  as  have  come  under  my  personal  observation 
while  in  the  field  will  be  noted  in  this  report,  as  the  report  of  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  will  contain  the  statistical  data  relating  to  the 
Indian  schools. 

During  my  three  years'  incumbency  of  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  Indian  schools,  the  greater  part  of  each  year  has  been  spent  in  the 
field,  ascertaining  by  personal  observation  the  needs  of  the  Indian, 
and  the  conditions,  requirements,  and  defects  of  the  Indian  school 
service.  During  the  past  year  I  have  traveled  24,493  miles  by  rail 
and  269  miles  by  team.  In  the  three  years  I  have  traveled  65,900 
miles — 63,544  being  by  rail  and  2,356  by  team — inspecting  schools 
(some  of  them  several  times),  as  follows: 

^W2:ona.— Phoenix,  Pima  Agency..  Gila  Crodfting,  Hackberry,  Snpai  Canyon, 
Kingman,  Fort  Mojave. 

CaUybrnia. — Perris. 

Colorado, — Fort  Lewis,  Grand  Junction. 

7da/io.— Fort  Hall. 

Indian  Territory, ^Senec&,  2  schools  at  Vinita,  male  and  female  seminary  at 
Tahleqnah,  2  schools  at  Fort  Gibson.  2  mission  and  2  public  schools  and  1  college 
at  Muskogee,  in  the  Creek  Nation. 

/at«i.— Sauk  and  Fox. 

Kansas,— 'BMkell  Institute. 

Michigan,^Moxmt  Pleasant. 

Nebraska, —Genoa. 

Nevada, — Carson. 

New  Jlfea?tco.— Albuquerque.  Santa  Fe,  Nambe  and  Tesuque. 

North  Carolina, — Eastern  Cherokee. 

OfcZa/ioma. —Chilocco,  Osage,  Kaw  Subagency. 

Oregou.— Klamath  Agency,  Yainax,  Salem,  Siletz,  Warm  Springs. 

Pennsylvania, — Carlisle. 

Virginia^— Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Waahington.—FnyaUxip,  St.  Qeorge%  Mission,  Skokomish,  Chehalis,  Neah  Bay, 
Tulalip.  Port  Madison. 

U  ^isconsin,  — Oneida. 

Wyoming,— Wind  River,  St.  Stephen's  Mission,  Shoshoni  Mission,  St.  Xavier's 
Mission. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  REPORTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  VISITED- 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Phoenix  is  one  of  the  largest,  best-equipped,  and 
best-managed  schools  in  the  service.  A  number  of  large  buildings 
have  lately  been  erected,  and  all  are  in  good  condition  and  well  cared 
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for.  Year  by  year  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  until  now 
there  are  over  700  enrolled.  The  capacity  of  the  buildings  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  1,000,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion in  the  Southwest  and  the  increasing  eagerness  of  the  Indian  youth 
to  attend  school.  The  literary  and  industrial  training  received  here 
is  excellent.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils  obtain  practical  training 
during  the  summer  by  means  of  the  outing  system,  and  the  civilizing 
influences  received  by  contact  with  the  home  life  of  good  white 
citizens  caii  not  be  overestimated. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz. — On  this  reservation  are  about  8,000  Indians, 
who  support  themselves  by  means  of  agriculture.  The  capacity  of 
the  school  is  225,  and  the  children  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
comfortably  quartered. 

On  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  the  Gila  Crossing  day  school  is  in 
operation,  and  there  is  also  a  day  school  on  the  Salt  River  Reserva- 
tion. 

Hackberry,  Ariz. — This  is  one  of  the  best  schools  I  have  visited. 
The  literary  work  is  good,  but  there  are  few  facilities  for  the  teaching 
of  industries. 

Kingman,  Ariz. — About  forty-five  bright  children  were  in  attendance 
rft  this  school,  and  the  work  carried  on  is  of  a  practical  value,  which 
will  fit  them  to  be  useful  citizens. 

Havaaapai,  Ariz. — About  sixty-five  children  were  attending  this 
school,  which  has  been  in  session  several  years.  Literary  training  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  canyon,  where  the  children  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  white  people,  is  of  very  little  value,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  agriculture  and  industrial  work. 

Fort  Mohave,  Ariz.^-The  schoolroom  work  is  satisfactory,  but  on 
account  of  the  climatic  conditions  here  prevailing  very  slow  progress 
can  be  made  in  educational  work.  The  larger  pupils  should  be  sent 
to  the  Phoenix  school,  which  is  well  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  indus- 
tries and  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  better  work  of  all 
kinds.  The  outing  system  is  carried  on  extensively  at  Phoenix  and 
is  especially  valuable  in  the  training  of  these  Indians. 

Ferris,  CaL — The  general  condition  of  this  school,  so  far  as  buildings, 
management,  and  supervision  are  concerned,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  literary  work  is  good  and  a  pleasant  and  home-like 
atmosphere  surrounds  the  children.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  water, 
farming  and  gardening  can  be  carried  on  only  to  a  small  extent. 
Instruction  is  given  in  industrial  work,  but  the  facilities  are  limited. 

Fort  Lewis,  &)lo. — The  general  condition  and  management  of  the 
school  is  excellent.  The  literary  instruction  is  extremely  good,  and 
all  of  the  industrial  departments  are  giving  practical  instruction  in 
their  respective  branches.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians 
of  this  locality  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and,  as  the  Indian 
boys  are  good  cattlemen,  they  find  ready  employment  on  the  ranches 
in  the  vicinity. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — This  is  one  of  the  schools  at  which  the  outing 
system  can  be  put  into  effect  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  boys  and  girls  are  well  paid  for  their  services,  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  contact  with  a  good  type  of  civilization  is 
of  great  value.  The  literary  work  at  the  school  is  satisfactoiy,  but 
the  facilities  for  industrial  instruction  are  limited. 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho. — The  general  condition  of  the  buildings  is  fair.  A 
large  herd  of  cattle  is  maintained  and  great  quantities  of  hay  and 
farm  products  are  raised.  More  and  better  industrial  facilities  are 
needed  here. 
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Seneoa,  Ind,  T — Many  buildings  at  this  school  require  small  improve- 
ments,  which  the  superintendent  hopes  to  make  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.  Much  of  the  160  acres  of  land  belonging  to  this  school  is 
Tinsuited  for  the  raising  of  grain,  but  all  that  pertains  to  a  farm  life 
is  being  taught  the  children  in  a  practical  way.  The  girls  are  being 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping  and  the  care  of  the  dairy. 
The  literary  work  is  satisfactory,  and  the  children  are  receiving  a 
^ood  common-school  education.  The  superintendent  is  devoting  a 
^ood  deal  of*  time  and  energy  toward  inducing  these  Indians  to  take 
care  of  their  property  and  become  good  citizens. 

The  Indians  of  this  section  are  more  advanced  than  anj'  others  I 
have  seen,  the  majority  of  them  being  perfectly  capable  of  transact- 
ing their  own  business.  They  have  excellent  tracts  of  land,  and 
much  of  it  is  good  farming  country. 

Sank  and  Fox,  Iowa. — This  school  is  situated  1  mile  from  Toledo, 
Iowa.  Although  in  the  midst  of  civilization  for  many  years,  these 
Indians  have  made  little  progress.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
opposed  to  education,  and  it  is  with  diflBculty  that  the  attendance  of 
the  children  is  obtained  for  the  excellent  school  plant  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided.  Several  industrial  trades  are  taught,  and  the 
school  farm  of  70  acres  has  been  well  cultivated. 

Haskell  Institate,  near  Lawrence,  Eans. — This  school,  one  of  the  large 
non reservation  Schools  of  the  service,  is  attended  by  about  600  pupils. 
The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  present  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. This  school  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best  managed  of 
the  Indian  institutions.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  literary 
and  industrial  branches,  and  the  school  also  has  a  normal  and  com- 
mercial department. 

There  are  about  650  acres  in  the  school  farm,  which  is  well  stocked 
with  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  principal  crops  raised  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  alfalfa,  apples,  strawberries,  etc.  All  the  work  of 
cultivating  the  farm  and  garden  and  caring  for  the  stock  is  done  by 
the  Indian  boys  under  the  direction  of  capable  instructors. 

Moimt  Pleasant,  Mich. — The  new  improvements  are  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  whil^  the  lighting  and  heating  arrangements  seem  to  be 
^ving  satisfaction,  the  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  this  school.  The  literary  work  is  conducted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  there  should  be  better  facilities  for  industrial  work. 

Genoa,  Hebr. — This  school  has  an  excellent  farm,  on  which  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  are  raised,  furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
school.  The  industrial  department,  though  limited,  is  doing  good 
work.  Improvements  in  the  heating,  lighting,  and  sewer  systems, 
and  in  the  laundry  and  warehouse,  have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  school. 

Carson,  Hev. — The  school  buildings  are  fairly  good,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  buildings  for  the  teaching  of  trades.  Besides  the  literary 
course,  general  housekeeping,  sewing,  laundering,  and  cooking  are 
practically  taught.  The  farm,  consisting  of  270  acres,  of  which  80  are 
tillable,  is  sandy  and  poor,  requiring  frequent  fertilization,  and  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  water  supply  seriously  interferes  with  the  teaching 
of  gardening  and  farming. 

Albnqnerqne,  H.  Mex. — This  school  is  situated  in  a  temperate  climate, 
and  is  in  a  generally  satisfactory  condition.  The  literary  work  is 
carried  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  I  would  like  to  see  better  pro- 
vision made  for  the  teaching  of  industries,  especially  blacksmithing. 

Santa  Fe,  H.  Mez. — I  found  the  condition  of  this  school  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  children  well  clothed,  bright,  and  happy.     The  literary 
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work  is  well  done,  and  practical  instruction  is  given  along  industrial 
lines,  including  farming  and  irrigation. 

Hambe  and  Tesuque  pueblos,  N.  Mex. — Two  good  day  schools  are  located 
at  these  two  pueblos,  which  are  18  miles  from  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Eastern  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. — This  school  is  well  filled  with  bright 
children,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  industrial 
work,  especially  the  trades.  If  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  articles  could  be  established  here,  much  good  would  result,  as 
the  country  has  an  abundance  of  water  and  material.  Eitcourageraent 
should  be  given  to  the  making  of  native  pottery  and  the  weaving  of 
willow  baskets.  The  manufacture  of  cane-seated  chairs  could  also  be 
made  a  source  of  profit. 

Chilooco,  Okla — Chilocco  has  a  capacity  for  about  400  children.  The 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  both  literary  and  industrial  work.  The 
school  farm,  consisting  of  8,640  acres,  is  the  largest  and  most  valua- 
ble tract  of  land  in  the  service.  This  could  easily  be  made  the  great- 
est agricultural  school  in  the  service,  as  the  climate  is  favorable  to 
the  raising  of  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Kaw  Subagency,  Okla. — About  fifty  pupils  are  attending  thia  school 
The  buildings,  though  old,  are  kept  in  good  condition.  All  the 
employees  are  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  branches  assigned  to 
them. 

Osage  Agency,  Okla — The  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  The  gar- 
den managed  by  the  boys  is  progressing  finely,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Salem,  Oreg, — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  schools  in 
the  West.  The  course  of  study  outlines  advanced  work  in  all  thai 
pertains  to  general  knowledge  sufficient  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
everyday  walks  of  life.  Wagon  making,  blacksmithing,  painting, 
harness  making,  shoemaking,  carpentry,  engineering,  gaitlening,  st<x»k 
raising,  and  farming  are  taught  in  a  practical  manner.  (3ne  of  the 
finest  hospitals  in  the  service  is  located  here. 

Siletz,  Oreg. — The  Siletz  school  is  situated  9  miles  from  the  railroad. 
The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  quite  advanced  in  civilization, 
most  of  them  being  self-supporting  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  eiiu- 
cation  of  their  children.  Farming  and  gardening  are  extensively 
carried  on,  as  the  soil  is  productive.  Facilities  for  teaching  the  triides 
are  very  limited. 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg. — This  agency,  85  miles  from  the  railroad,  con- 
tains two  schools,  the  Klamath  school  being  at  the  agency  and  the 
Yainax  40  miles  distant.     Both  are  doing  good  work. 

Carlisle,  Pa, — This  is  the  largest  Indian  school  in  the  United  States, 
the  enrollment  being  over  1,000.  Excellent  training  is  given  in  the 
literary  and  industrial  branches.  The  school  is  admirably  equipped, 
and  the  literary  and  industrial  departments  are  presided  over  by  a 
competent  corps  of  teachers.  Useful  trades  are  taught  the  boys,  while 
the  girls  are  trained  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping.  Practical  instruc- 
tion is  also  obtained  through  the  outing  system,  which  had  its  origin 
with  Colonel  Pratt.  By  this  system  the  students  are  employed  in 
good  white  families  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Its  operation  has 
been  so  succe^ssful  that  a  number  of  other  schools  have  introduced  it. 
The  management  of  the  school  is  excellent. 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. — Hampton  is  an  admirable  school  in 
every  respect  and  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  giving  practical 
instruction  in  industrial  and  literary  work.  The  keynote  of  the 
institution  is  "learning  by  doing."    Agriculture,  dairying,  and  the 
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^  useful  trades  are  taught  the  boys,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  gar- 
dening, woodwork,  sewing,  cooking,  and  laundering,. 

Pnyallup,  Wash. — The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  fairly  well- 
civilized  and  own  excellent  tracts  of  land.  The  literary  work  is 
unusually  good  and  the  school  is  well-equipped  for  industrial  train- 
ing. Several  churches  have  been  erected  near  the  school  and  are 
doing  good  work. 

At  the  Chehalis  day  school  the  attendance  is  about  twenty.  The 
land  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of  471  acres,  some  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.     The  pasture  for  cattle  is  especially  good. 

At  Skokomish  very  few  Indian  children  attend  the  Government 
school.  The  district  school  is  more  accessible,  and  the  county  includes 
the  Indian  children  in  Its  school  enrollment,  drawing  a  per  capita  for 
each  child  so  included.  As  there  are  only  113  Indians  on  this  reser- 
vation, the  children  should  be  urged  to  attend  the  white  schools. 

Neah  Bay,  Wash — The  Neah  Bay  day  school  employs  two  teachers 
and  is  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Tulalip,  wash. — A  good  mission  school  was  formerly  in  operation 
here,  and  the  Government  has  but  recently  taken  charge.  The  piep- 
aration  for  the  work  of  the  school  for  the  present  j^ear  is  satisfactory. 

At  Port  Madison,  under  the  Tulalip  Agency,  a  day  school  is  also  in 
operation.  * 

The  Indians  of  the  State  of  Washington  own  fine  tracts  of  land 
and  are  possessed  of  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses. 
They  are  very  progressive,  and  practically  on  a  level  with  the  whites, 
and  should  be  i>ermitted  and  encouraged  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
without  looking  to  the  Government  for  support. 

Oneida,  Wis — This  is  among  the  best  schools  I  have  visited.  The 
buildings  are  modern  and  in  good  repair,  and  the  surroundings  well 
kept.  The  work  in  the  literary  and  industrial  departments  is  good, 
but  the  facilities  in  the  latter  department  are  inadequate.  The  man- 
agement of  the  school  is  satisfactory. 

The  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  children  is  carefully  looked 
after  at  all  of  these  schools. 

Besides  the  schools  enumerated,  there  are  a  number  conducted  by 
charitable  organizations  which  are  doing  commendable  work. 

Statements  in  detail  Concerning  the  condition,  requirements,  and 
defects  of  the  various  schools  inspected  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

The  student  who  has  returned  from  school  continues  to  exercise  a 
potent  inffuence  for  good  upon  the  reservation  Indians,  and  statistics 
show  that  a  large  percentage  of  returned  students  (at  least  76  per 
cent)  make  good  average  citizens. 

SYSTEMATIC  TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  lack  of  system  in  the  transfer  of  pupils  should  be  remedied 
and  some  plan  devised  whereby  the  reservation  and  nonreservation 
schools  will  be  filled  systematically  by  pupils  advanced  from  day 
schools,  just  as  our  high  schools  are  filled  with  recruits  from  the 
grammar  grades.  Each  year  the  day  school  teachers  should  make  a 
list  of  those  children  who  have  completed  the  day-school  course,  and 
a  strong  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  parents  to  consent  to  the 
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transfer  of  these  children  to  the  most  convenient  boarding:  school 
After  three  or  four  years  at  a  reservation  school  a  list  of  those  whose 
condition  and  capacity  warrant;  further  training  should  be  prepared 
by  the  superintendent,  and  these  should  be  promoted  to  a  uonreser- 
vation  school. 

A  paper  read  by  one  of  the  superintendents  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Education  at  Detroit  contained  the  informa- 
tion that  as  many  as  eight  schools  have  had  representatives  on  his 
reservation  looking  for  pupils.  Much  valuable  time  and  money  are 
lost  in  this  way.  Besides,  a  person  collecting  children  hurriedly  and 
promiscuously  in  this  manner  is  unable  to  judge  of  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  transfer.  Great  injustice  may 
thus  be  done  to  the  child,  if  physically  unfit  for  transfer,  and  to  the 
receiving  school,  if  morally  deficient. 

This  promiscuous  transferring  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  schools 
filled  to  their  capacity -should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  transfer  should 
be  made  in  a  systematic  manner,  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  schools  and  to  the  pupils. 

OUTING  SYSTEM. 

Much  good  has  resulted  fronf  the  introduction  of  the  Carlisle  outing 
system  at  a  number  of  the  Indian  schools,  and  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  it  be  extended  to  all  schools  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable. 

By  this  system  is  meant  the  plan  originated  by  Col.  R.  H.  Pratt^, 
by  which  students  spend  a  portion  of  each  year  in  selected  white 
families  under  the  supervision  of  the  school,  receiving  compensation 
for  their  services,  thus  gaining  experience  in  practical  self-support 
and  receiving  an  introduction  into  civilized  life  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

Thej^  thus  acquire  a  command  of  the  English  language,  a  knowledge 
of  family  life,  of  business  methods,  and  of  farming,  and  also  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  to  make  a  living  in  a  civilized  community. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Industrial  training  for  the  Indian  boy  and  girl  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. While  not  neglecting  the  literary  branches,  the  Indians  most 
be  taught  a  proper  respect  for  manual  labor.  In  order  that  they  may 
become  self-supporting  citizens  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  boys  are 
taught  agriculture,  dairying,  stock  raising,  and  the  useful  trades,  and 
the  girls  laundering,  cooking,  sewing,  dairying,  and  housekeeping. 
As  the  Government  is  giving  to  each  Indian  an  allotment,  and  as  it 
is  through  agriculture  that  the  great  majority  of  Indians  as  well  as 
whites  must  attain  their  independence,  it  is  necessary  that  this  train- 
ing be  given  in  order  that  an  Indian  youth  may  be  able  to  cultivate 
his  land,  build  farm  buildings  and  fences,  shoe  his  horses,  mend  his 
implements,  and  make  other  necessar}^  repairs. 

SANITATION. 

This  subject,  of  vital  importance  to  the  Indian,  is  receiving  due 
attention.  Necessary  changes  are  being  made  in  the  old  buildings  to 
improve  the  sanitary  features,  and  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
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special  attention  is  paid  to  these  points.  Improved  lighting,  heating, 
water,  and  sewer  systems  are  being  substituted  and  better,  bathing 
facilities  furnished.  Attention  has  oeen  directed  to  the  proper  airing 
of  the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories  each  morning,  and  to  seeing  that 
during  the  day  the  windows  are  lowered  from  the  top  and  raised  from 
the  bottom,  thus  keeping  the  rooms  filled  with  fresh  air.  Too  much 
attention  can  not  be  given  to  these  matters,  as  they  exert  such  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  health,  not  only  of  the  Indians,  but  of  the 
employees  as  well. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  summer  there  have  been  five  gatherings  of  Indian  edu- 
cators in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  follows:  The  Department  of 
Indian  Education,  in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, Detroit,  Mich. ;  the  Congress  of  Indian  Educators,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  summer  schools  at  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.;  Pine  Ridge. 
S.  Dak.,  and  Puyallup  Agency,  Wash. 

The  summer  schools  at  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz. ;  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak., 
and  Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  were  well  attended,  and  the  sessions 
proved  interesting  and  instructive. 

A  gi'cat  variet}^  of  practical  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
Education  and  of  the  Congress  of  Indian  Educators.  Many  important 
conclusions  were  reached  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  afforded  by  the 
association  of  many  minds  interested  in  the  same  subject,  and  numer- 
ous practical  and  valuable  suggestions  were  made. 

The  excellent  display  of  literary,  industrial,  and  fancy  work  pre- 
pared by  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools,  showing  the*  thorough  and 
practical  training  these  Indian  youths  are  receiving,  was  greatly 
admired  by  the  many  who  viewed  the  exhibit  at  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
The  native  work,  consisting  of  baskets,  pottery,  and  blankets,  also 
attracted  marked  attention.  All  of  the  work  displayed  reflected  credit 
upon  teachers  and  pupils. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  Indian  school  service  has  been  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  in  order  that  each  school  may  know  what  to  teach, 
and  that  pupils  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another  may  be 
properly  graded.  By  your  consent  and  with  your  yaluable  assist- 
ance, I  have  just  completed  a  course  covering  thirty-one  subjects. 
Aside  from  the  literary  branches,  the  course  embraces  instruction 
in  agriculture,  baking,  basketry,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  cooking, 
dairying,  engineering,  gardening,  harnessmaking,  housekeeping,  laun- 
dering,'printing,  painting,  sewing,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  uphol- 
stering. I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  the  past  three  years  in  the  field 
ascertaining  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  this  course  embraces  the 
ideas  gained  from  such  personal  observation,  together  with  the  views 
of  the  various  superintendents,  and  other  Indian  workers,  and  many 
prominent  educators  in  the  United  States.  The  literary  work  and 
industrial  work  in  the  course  of  stud}'  are  so  arranged  that  they  will 
correlate,  thus  enabling  the  instructors  to  do  more  systematic  woi-k 
in  their  respective  dei)artiuents.  It  is  hoped  that  the  instructors  will 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  outlined  in  this 
course. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  study  which  jon 
have  so  kindly  assisted-  me  in  preparing. 

course  of  study  for  indian  schools. 

Office  of  Superintendent  op  Indian  Schools, 

Washington  J  Aitgtist  lu,  190  J. 
To  Agents,  Superintendents,  and  Tecuihers  of  Oovemment  ScfiooU: 

An  otitline  conrse  of  stady  for  the  Indian  schools  is  herewith  snhmitted  to  yoa, 
and  1  tmst  it  will  receive  your  cordial  and  active  support. 

This  coarse  is  designed  to  give  teachers  a  definite  idea  of  the  work  that  should 
be  done  in  the  schools  to  advance  the  papils  as  speedily  as  possible  to  nsefulneaB 
and  citizenship. 

The  aim  of  the  conrse  is  to  give  the  Indian  child  a  knowledge  of  the  Gnglish 
language,  and  to  equip  him  with  the  ability  to  become  self -supporting  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Methods  of  instruction  and  subjects  of  study  have  their  limitations  in  value, 
and  in  view  of  the  aims  and  puri)oses  in  educating  the  Indian,  who  is  just  start- 
ing on  the  road  to  civilization,  such  methods  must  be  employed  as  will  develop 
the  various  powers  and  capacities  with  which  the  child  is  endowed,  and,  by 
systematic  industrial  training,  give  him  the  skill  in  various  directions  designed 
to  be  serviceable  in  meeting  the  demands  of  active  life,  making  him  a  -willing 
worker  as  well  as  an  inquiring  learner. 

The  value  of  education  must  be  measured  by  its  contribution  to  life  interests, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  fit  the  Indian  pupil  for  life.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  awaken  the  child's  capacities  and  quicken  his  interests,  ipvin^ 
him  an  appreciation  of  his  own  powers,  awakening  his  interest  in  and  appreciation 
of  things  about  him,  cultivating  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  his  fellow-men  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  its  achievement. 

In  this  course  practical  lessons  in  every  branch  are  outlined.  The  child  leams 
to  speak  the  English  language  through  doing  the  work  that  must  be  accomplished 
in  any  well-regulated  home,  and  at  the  same  time  is  being  trained  in  habits  of 
industry,  cleanliness,  and  system.  He  leams  to  read  by  telling  of  his  daily  inter- 
ests and  work  with  the  chalk  on  the  blackboard.  In  dealing  with  barrels  of  fruit, 
bushels  of  wheat,  yards  of  gingham,  and  quarts  of  milk,  in  keeping  count  of  his 
poultry,  and  In  measuring  his  garden  he  becomes  familiar  with  numbers  in  such 
a  practical  way  that  he  knows  how  to  use  them  in  daily  life  as  well  as  on  the 
blackboard  in  the  schoolroom. 

It  should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  follow  this  course  and  to  do  as 
much  more  in  each  grade  as  he  or  she  has  time  to  accomplish:  but  the  chief  end 
in  view  should  be  tue  attainment  of  practical  knowledge  by  the  pupil,  and  no 
teacher  should  feel  restrained  from  asserting  his  or  her  individuality  in  bringing 
the  pupils  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  right  way  of  living  and  in  emphasizing  the 
dignity  and  nobility  of  labor. 

As  far  as  possible  teach  the  children  that  the  cultivation  of  good  habits,  self- 
control,  application,  and  responsiveness  are  recognized  as  being  on  a  higher  edu- 
cational plane  than  a  knowledge  of  definitions  and  unimportant  dates:  that  the 
development  of  character  is  the  only  imperishable  object  for  which  we  can  work; 
that  consequences  follow  action  with  unfailing  certainty^  and  that  *'it  is  the  pur- 
pose that  Inspires  and  the  motive  that  holds  to  our  task  that  limits  the  extent  and 
value  of  our  service.** 

Hoping  that  better  morals,  a  more  patriotic  and  Christian  citizenship,  and 
ability  for  self -support  will  result  from  what  this  course  of  study  may  inspire,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

EsTELLE  Reel. 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schoola. 

Approved: 

W.  A.  Jones,  Ccrmniissioner, 


agriculture. 


The  Indian  pupil  needs  careful  agricultural  training,  and  the  class-room  teacher 
by  daily  help  will  lay  the  foundation  for  intelligent  work  with  the  farmer. 

With  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  farmer,  the  greatest  strength  of  the  scho<d 
force  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  raising  crops  best  suited  to  the  soil,  climate, 
and  general  conditions  of  the  locality. 
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In  this  age  of  competition  impress  that  careful  rather  than  extensive  farming 
pays. 

Every  boy  should  be  taught  to  raise  crops  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  sorghum,  or 
^whatever  grows  best  in  the  climate  where  he  is  located. 
Give  the  following : 

The  relation  of  soil  moisture  to  plant  growth.    The  effect  of  soil  cultivation, 
deep  and  shallow.    The  right  quantity  of  seed  to  plant  to  the  acre.    The  best  way 
to  fertilize  the  ground.    Harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  crop. 
The  herding  of  cattle,  where  this  is  an  industry. 

The  care  and  management  of  swine,  poultry,  sheep  (where  the  conditions  are 
favorable),  cattle,  and  horses.  The  prlnoiples  of  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  dis- 
eases, etc.  • 

The  management  of  a  garden,  raising  such  vegetables  and  small  fruits  as  the 
soil,  climate,  and  general  conditions  will  justify. 

The  propagation  of  plants,  seeds,  cuttings,  grafting,  etc. 

Growing  vegetables  under  glass;  the  care  of  hotbeds,  transplanting,  fertilizing. 
The  general  care  of  an  orchard:  propagation,  planting,  pruning,  spraying,  etc. 
The  nature,  causes,  and  prevention  of  plant  diseases. 

Injurious  insects,  their  nature,  methods  of  destroying  plants;  insect  remedies. 
The  proper  use  of  tools  and  their  care  after  using. 
Management,  care,  and  breeding  of  dairy  stock. 

Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  dairy  bacteriology:  the  composition  and 
care  of  milk  and  cream;  ripening  the  cream;  butter  made  from  cream  that  is 
nnripened. 
Teach  also: 

Churning,  working,  and  packing  butter.  Cheese  making.  The  care  of  dairy 
apparatus:  the  separator  (if  one  is  used),  churn,  butter  paddles,  cream  pots,  milk 
pans,  pails,  and  crocks. 

Irrigation, —In  many  parts  of  the  country  farming  can  be  carried  on  only  by 
means  of  irrigation,  and  it  is  expected  that  farmers  at  schools  where  the  pupils  in 
attendance  are  from  arid  regions  and  from  reservations  where  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary will  have  a  large  irrigated  acreage  under  cultivation,  that  the  pupils  may 
have  much  experience  in  the  management  of  irrigating  ditches  and  in  the  general 
plan  of  irrigating. 

If  the  boy  is  to  return  to  a  locality  where  nothing  can  be  raised  without  irri- 
gation. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  be  carefully  trained  in  the  manner 
of  operating  (and  where  possible,  in  constructing)  irrigating  ditches.  If  his  home 
is  in  arid  regions  where  moisture  can  be  conserved  in  the  soil  by  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground,  he  should  have  practical  training  in  observing,  while  very 
young,  and  later,  in  himself  preparing  the  ground  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  grow- 
ing the  crops  best  suited  to  the  general  conditions. 

All  theoretical  work  must  be  discarded  by  the  farmer.  Do  not  attempt  any- 
thing bat  what  can  be  successfully  raised  in  the  locality.  The  soil,  climate,  and 
conditions  at  the  schools  on  the  different  reservations  are  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing at  the  homes  of  the  pupils  of  the  tribe  attending  that  school:  therefore  it  will 
not  be  a  diflBcult  matter  tor  the  thoughtful  farmer  to  plan  intelligently  a  rotation  of 
crops,  that  they  may  carry  out  the  same  plan  themselves,  and  successfully,  when 
they  leave  school. 

During  the  winter  months— in  fact,  at  all  times,  but  during  this  i)eriod  espe- 
cially—have the  boys  do  all  the  work  about  the  bams  and  stables  with  the  help  of 
the  farmer.  Have  them  rise  early  and  repair  to  the  stables  before  breakfast. 
They  must  feed  the  horses,  then  clean  the  stables,  brush  and  curry  the  animals, 
fill  their  racks  with  hay  or  1  odder,  and  water  them  before  returning  to  break- 
fast. Another  detail  of  boys  will  do  the  same  with  the  cattle,  others  will  do  the 
milking,  and  still  others  will  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  sheep,  hogs,  and  other 
•  stock.  Fix  a  certain  time  for  the  boys  to  report  at  the  barn  and  stables,  and  see 
that  it  is  observed  punctually.  At  noon  the  animals  must  again  be  fed  and 
watered  in  the  same  systematic  manner  as  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  the 
same  chores  will  be  performed  by  the  boys— feeding,  watering,  and  preparing  for 
the  night.    A  quantity  of  dry  bedding  must  be  provided  tor  all  the  animals. 

Lanterns  may  have  to  be  used,  and  if  so  they  must  be  in  turn  taken  charge  of 
by  certain  boys,  who  must  be  held  responsible  for  keeping  them  always  well  filled 
with  oil,  well  cleaned,  and  with  globes  free  from  dirt  and  smoke.  Show  the  boys 
how  to  use  lanterns  in  a  safe  manner,  and  caution  them  as  to  the  danger  of  fire 
from  the  lanterns. 

These  farm  chores  being  done  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  as  other  farm 
work  is  necessarily  suspended  during  the  winter  months,  during  this  period  the 
boys  must  do  much  work  in  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  dairy,  etc.,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  acquire  proficiency  in  these  departments  during  the 
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prolonged  lall  in  farming  operations.    Daring  the  planting  and  harvesting  £ 

the  reverse  will  be  the  case:  the  farm  work  will  assume  primary  importance  and 

the  majority  of  boys  most  then  be  detailed  to  assist  the  farmer. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  raise  the  grasses  that  are  needed  in  making 
the  basketry  to  be  tanght.  The  grasses  must  be  carefully  harvested  and  saf^y 
honsed  that  there  may  be  an  abundant  supply  of  material  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

First  year.— The  teacher  must  commence  with  the  child  the  first  year  in  school, 
but  nothing  very  extensive  can  be  attempted  at  this  time.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  creating  in  the  child  an  interest  in  the  domestic  animals  and  fowls.  Have 
nim  help  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  '*  light  chores/*  and  impress  upon  him  the  value 
and  importance  of  his  assistance.  Tell  ham  of  the  habits  of  the  fowls  and  anything 
about  them  that  will  arouse  his  interest,  and  let  him  scatter  the  corn  and  place  the 
food  for  them  to  eat.  Also  give  the  children  the  duty  of  daily  giving  water  to  the 
poultry  and  such  other  little  duties  as  may  be  available.  Have  the  little  boys 
accompany  the  older  ones  when  they  go  after  the  cows  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  experience.  Do  not  restrain  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  child  and  his  tendency 
to  ask  questions,  but  rather  gratify  and  encourage  it.  The  little  garden  which 
the  child  plants  and  the  things  he  learns  in  the  class  room  will  stimulate  an  inter- 
est in  farm  operations. 

At  every  school  where  such  labor  is  performed  the  small  boys  should  be  i^ven 
the  work  of  keeping  the  wood  boxes  and  coal  bins  m  every  room  and  departuient 
always  well  filled.  Even  the  smallest  boy  can  carry  one  small  stick  and  thus  early 
acquire  habits  of  helping. 

Second  year.— The  children  this  year  can  be  given  some  of  the  chores  to  perform .  such 
as  shelling  com  for  the  fowls,  assisting  in  driving  the  cows,  and  keeping  the  prem- 
ises clean  under  the  direction  of  the  larger  boys,  keeping  the  wood  boxes  full  of 
wood  and  chips. 

They  can  now.  also,  assist  more  materially  in  the  lighter  work  of  planting,  such 
as  dropping  com.  potatoes,  etc.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  have  them  assist  to  a 
limited  extent  with  <their  small  hoes  and  rakes  in  the  work  of  cultivation,  shovring 
them  the  proper  manner  of  doing  it  and  explaining  in  a  simple  way  the  advantage 
of  stirring  up  the  earth  around  the  roots  or  the  growing  plants,  and  why  the  pota- 
toes are  ** hilled."  while  the  corn  is  noty  etc.  This,  in  addition  to  such  other 
means  as  will  occur  to  the  teacher  of  farming  as  profitable  and  calculated  to 
increase  the  child's  interest  in  and  attachment  for  the  work,  and  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  the  child's  garden,  will  be  sufficient  for  this  year.  The  work 
performed  by  the  pupils  most  still  be  of  a  very  light  character. 

Third  year.— The  boys  are  now  large  enough  to  attend  to  the  more  important 
duties  and  "chores"  incident  to  every  farm  and  dairv.  Have  them  drive  the 
cattle  whenever  necessary,  occasionally  taking  with  tnem  the  smaller  boys,  as 
directed  in  the  outline  for  the  first  year.  When  the  stables  are  in  use,  have  the 
boys  keep  them  in  order,  and  feed  and  water  the  cattle  and  horses.  If  practicable, 
give  the  boys  practice  in  driving  the  horses,  both  siugle  and  in  teams,  and  in  riding 
those  that  are  gentle.  The  farmer  will  be  able  to  use  the  boys  in  many  secondary 
ways  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops,  such  as  driving  the  horses  in  harrowing 
and  cultivating,  hoeinsc  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  similar  crops,  assisting  in  making 
hay.  harvesting,  and  in  brisking  corn.  This  will  all  be  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  the  pupils  and  will  prepare  them  for  the  more  serious  work  of  the  follow- 
ing years.  The  instructor  should  use  every  opportunity  to  illustrate  and  apply 
the  principles  and  facts  learned  in  the  class  room.  The  child's  garden  will  stiU 
be  a  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

The  farmer  will  frequently  consult  and  advise  with  the  teacher  in  the  class 
room,  in  order  that  the  work  done  there  may  be  of  such  a  practical  character  that 
when  the  pupil  reaches  the  point  where  he  I  egins  to  do  serious  work  on  the  school 
farm  he  will  be  found  prepjired  for  the  work  r)e!ore  him. 

The  farmer  must  remember  that  the  boy  will  go  from  the  school  to  his  allotment 
of  land,  where  he  will  find  perhaps  neither  a  fence  nor  a  building  of  any  descrip- 
tion on  the  place.  The  outlook  will  be  discouraging,  even  to  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  the  bov  will  consider  it  an  almost  hopeless  task,  unless  he  has  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Early  in  school  life  train  the  boy  to  think, 
to  be  ready,  and  by  talks,  induce  him  to  plan  for  the  future. 

At  his  home  the  boy  must  have  a  barn  first,  later  a  house.  He  can  sleep  in  the 
bam  at  first  until  he  can  build  a  house.  During  many  months  of  the  year  he  must 
assist  in  putting  the  needed  repairs  on  school  buildings,  outhouses,  etc.,  and  receive 
enough  instruction  from  the  carpenter  to  enable  him  to  construct  this  small  bam, 
which  of  necessity'  he  must  have,  in  order  that  his  stock  may  have  shelter,  and  for 
a  place  for  his  implements.  *'  Build  the  bam  and  the  barn  will  btiild  the  house" 
is  a  true  saying. 
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The  qnestion  of  good  water  mast  be  considered.  If  there  is  rnnning  water  on 
the  place,  or  near,  the  bam  should  be  built  not  far  distant,  care  being  exercised  in 
not  letting  the  stable  drain  into  this  water. 

The  farmer  mast  remember  that  the  boy  will  not  have  the  school  carpenter  to 
-call  upon  in  case  his  roof  should  leak  or  his  fences  need  repairs,  and  he  must  be 
trained  to  do  this  work  himself  and  do  it  well.  Nor  will  he  have  a  blacksmith 
to  whom  to  take  his  horse  should  it  cast  a  shoe.  The  tire  of  his  wagon  wheel 
may  need  repairing  or  the  spokes  require  fixing.  The  boy's  training  in  farming 
must  embrace  enough  work  at  the  forge  to  do  all  this  work  easily.  His  farming 
implements  will  need  repairing  and  he  must  be  taught  to  know  how  to  mend  them. 
Farmers  must  talk  to  the  boys  constantly  about  the  importance  of  their  know- 
ing how  to  do  these  things  for  themselves.  When  a  wheel  breaks,  go  directly  to 
the  shop  with  the  boys  and  show  them  what  needs  to  be  done,  mending  the  broken 
wheel  at  once  and  having  them  help  to  do  the  work.  Show  them  how  easily  they 
may  have  a  shop  of  their  own  and  how  useful  one  is  in  saving  time  that  would 
have  to  be  consumed  in  making  long  trips  to  a  blacksmith;  also  in  the  expense  of 
paying  someone  to  do  what  a  boy  can  do  so  easily  himself.  Impress  in  every 
lesson  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Fourth  year. — Make  the  instruction  in  farming  as  pleasant  and  fascinating  to  the 
boys  as  possible.  Be  practical,  i.  e.,  teach  only  those  things  that  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  boy  when  he  is  farming  for  himself. 

Each  boy  will  still  be  conducting  his  garden  or  **  farm,*'  as  outlined  in  the  course 
on  nature  study,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  work  will  pass  from  the  nature-study  teacher  to  the  farmer.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  work  is  of  very  great  value  to  the  pupil.  When  he  has  finally  fin- 
ished school  and  has  a  farm  of  his  own,  his  natural  impulse  will  be  to  be  the  real 
owner  qf  a  garden  similar  to,  though  larger  than,  the  one  he  leaves  behind  him  at 
school,  and  from  his  long  experience  with  the  work  at  the  school — his  experi- 
ments, failures,  and  successes— he  will  commence  his  work  with  a  skill  and  confi- 
dence that  will  go  far  to  insure  his  success.  The  farmer  will  render  all  necessary 
assistance  to  the  pupils  in  their  gardening,  showing  them  the  best  methods  of 
planting  and  cultivation  and  manner  of  conducting. 

In  the  farm  work,  whenever  practicable,  assi^  to  a  detail  of  boys  the  work  of 
doing  some  separate  piece  of  work,  as.  for  instance,  the  planting  of  a  section  ot  a 
cornfield,  and  such  similar  work  as  may  arise  as  the  season  progresses.  Exercise 
a  little  supervision  over  the  work,  and  when  done  criticise  it  before  them,  com- 
mending what  is  well  done,  telling  them  what  makes  it  satisfactory,  and  showing 
them  in  what  respects  it  might  be  improved. 

Model  fa  nn,— In  many  schools  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  model  farm  of  2,  3, 
or  4  acres,  dividing  the  proceeds  among  the  boys  having  it  in  charge  under  the 
management  of  the  farmer.  To  make  this  a  practical  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  at  the  homes,  this  farm  should  produce  crops  sufficient  to  furnish  a  moderate- 
sized  family  with  vegetables  throaghout  the  year;  furnish  the  coarse  fodder  for 
one  horse,  one  cow,  one  or  two  pigs,  and  some  poultry,  and  have  something  left  to 
sell,  the  farmer  to  select  the  crop^  adapted  to  the  market  facilities,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate of  his  home.  In  most  places  the  land  should  be  occupied  with  crops  not  only 
daring  the  summer,  but  also  during  the  winter  months,  thus  preventing  more  or 
less  the  loss  of  plant  food  by  the  wash  of  winter  rains.  Usually  each  field  should 
grow  at  least  two  crops,  and  sometimes  more,  every  year. 

Each  field  should  grow  a  manurial  crop  (cowpeas,  etc.)  regularly  every  other 
year,  which  crop  not  only  tends  to  increase  the  suppply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
but  also  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  organic  or  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil, 
which  is  so  necessary  and  helpful  in  maintaining  the  prox)er  soil  texture.  A  part 
of  these  manurial  crops  is  plowed  under;  the  rest  is  harvested  as  forage  for  the 
stock,  the  manure  from  the  stock  being  returned  to  the  soil. 

In  lessons  in  practical  farming  the  farmer  will  show  the  pupils  very  plainly 
the  principles  involved  in  the  rotation  of  crops  and  how  the  continued  renewal 
of  any  one  kind  of  crop  is  sure  to  produce  exhaustion.  For  example:  If  the  crop 
is  potatoes,  the  available  supply  ot  potash  will  soon  be  exhausted  if  the  same  crop 
is  continuously  raised,  and  the  surplus  phosphoric  acid  for  which  the  potatoes 
have  no  use  might  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  and  wasted:  while  if  some  crop 
requiring  more  phosphoric  acid  should  be  planted  a  good  crop  might  be  obtained 
and  at  the  same  time  the  decomposition  going  on  in  the  soil  would  render  a  new 
supply  of  potash  available.  For  this  reason  the  crop  grown  by  each  boy  must  be 
changed  every  year.  The  fact  must  also  be  emphasized  that  after  crops  have 
been  harvested  the  formation  of  plant  food  In  the  soil  is  continued  and  is  liable  to 
be  lost  if  there  are  no  growing  crops  present  to  make  use  of  it. 
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5  r.*'  '  r  'i*-^  -  *itr  A.--  rr^^  nt^  i:ii,  jysL  Tins  cr—  c  skl T^ri'*":^^  water  to tiie 
X'^'-''^^  *i'*^  ♦^'»i:i  ra»*r  : — -  iizijss  Mi  n^^  :•►  £-^ul-^  ti*.  H^t^  rbe  little  bon 
aKtrnfs.nitiL •  -^  .**r  iri^r*  ▼'i**t.  :ii**^  ^  u-rtr  -jt*-  nw^  -i  x^t*  -^^^m^**"  :he  benefits 
rii*  *-:  #!r'i»a4'j>-  _r  3,  r  -*--:tiiil  "n»-  ::ar-in*.  rzr-'  «s^  ir  izi^  re  .  iaz  :  ai*  tendencT 
V*  ii>^r  -.'•'*'  '^•*  ^-^  -V-i»-r  iT-.-z—  »ii:  "^»-:Trr*.j«^  ^  Tib-  lrn>  r*nkB  which 
■ai**  '  1:. :  >  -tH'-  iriii  111*  "uiiL— r-  je  --^iiras  3.  'jn  -£ud&  r:»nit  w:.!!  ssim^l^te  an  inter- 
mix ji  Itm    z*^ir   lit. 

-*.::  *^- —  -'-li  »  •-  ▼.>?r=-  futi  Lj'ct  s  z*rr^  ir-nn't  *Jitf  -^ciikZI  >*7^  3.h«jnld  be^ven 
zsj^  "r-.iTf  ■-•'  1-*^  i^j^jiH:  V  ,oL  *•  x-^  KL't  -  A.  '  n^j  7^  *T-*r^  r^rTn  aiKl  department 
**▼*'*  V-.  -.  -:.  £--*!  -Lit*  --TAf^a?:  1  7  "li  HiTTf  c*^  fssi^  sTxik  and  tons  Mrk 
•C:.  ...-*  2-i---  :>     :  lit  2^  z:z 

§0!gmi/i  j*asz  —Tii-  VI.  ir-i  "H-.-f  '■»«r  !az.  V^  rr--Ki  <«:ini*  rc'  ti-r  ri.  :r*^  to  perform,  sock 
an  4 1«^  -.-z  -,r:i  f  .r  "fr-  '  •  ▼  jJ  ik;*-  *r:^x  it  lttt-jix  tzi*  ri.  -w^.  .ksd  keeping  the  prem- 
M^y*  -  .*5fc.-.  T--  '.'^  ',2/^  iir"-?-rzi:«i  3C  -ls*  -irzwr  itj^.  c^^isx  tbe  wood  boxes  full  of 

T  --»*7  -ja.--  3*-,  w  a*.*.:  ift»-ir:  3iac«  TjaB^r'-.i—y  ir  "^rr  '  .^feaer  work  of  {dantiii^,  snch 
»t  t:  \^^v -J  n  p#  ca^-^rrt-  -tO-  ^*  a.  "^Zr:  -r^»^r^' — f  year,  bare  them  assist  to  t 
r.v.  V'-  ei-'»-sr.  TT  "M  ;-_p»'.r  «Bi-i>„  2.:*»  aii  ra*-»  ::r.  :^  w:«: .>:  cnltiTatioii. sbowing 
Xa^ittk  Vj^  "V^'^r^^  m^r^^r  >-  i  clt  n  aai  eir«aa — 't.  in  a  sonpie  war  the  adTanttige 
of  «-.rr7.'.;^  t>  •::*  -tarri  *  ---i  * -r-  r:»:cs  :d  i-^e  rri'wmc  pl^te.  anid  why  the  pots- 
V>t5%  ar*r  -£.:.-'r»l'  w^:.*  t;*  nrm  »=.:*:  «(c  Thi*,  in  aiM:tion  to  sach  other 
v^aa.^  a«  w-:..  ^^riz  Vj  tr>?  ie«±»¥r  -^  fanat^'.g  as  pr^dtable  mud  calculated  to 
iji/rr*:a-NSr  tc^  '  r..  1  *  :E,t*T<»*  ni  ac  i  a:^^rhjije2.t  for  tne  wcmIk.  and  in  connection 
wi'ii  tii^  'w',rK  :n  tofr  c-i*i  *  rari^rn.  w-^  oe  ^-i^ciient  for  this  jrear.  The  work 
if/0!ri'/nz»tA  r/j  ir^  p-;.ix§  mtisi  ^till  be  of  a  tbtt  liziit  character. 

Tkirl  fear,— TLe  Ixji  are  n':w  larz^  ecouzh  to  aUend  to  the  more  important 
d-i*  ^  ar,'J  'KU'ii^iA  :r:c.:*rn:  to  e^err  tarm  and  dAiry.  Hare  them  drive  the 
esLtt.fr  wr.er.^rtfT  n^^>-Aary.  ol  i^-ioLAlIr  tak  cz  wiih  them  the  smaller  boys,  as 
d;rw't/-<i  IT.  *uh  o-:t,  ne  for  tLe  &r*t  year.  When  ih*»  stables  are  in  nae,  have  the 
\r*ty*i  khu^  th*^in  :n  r/T^f^r.  and  feed  an  :  water  the  cattle  and  horses.  If  practJcable, 
gi  V*;  ♦he  r/^/)  n  f/rac*.ice  ;n  dri  vinz  the  hordes,  bijth  sicsie  and  in  teams,  and  in  riding 
thovf  tr,at  are  ^reiitlfr.  Tne  farmer  will  be  ab  e  to  ns*^  the  hoys  in  many  secondary 
wayi  in  the  cnit;vat:on  of  the  crops.  :»ncb  as  driving  the  horses  in  harrowing 
and  ^'nitvat.risc.  hff^mj  trif  com.  p-^tatoes.  and  similar  crops,  assisting  in  maldng 
hny.  harv*-«tir.ic.  and  in  ha-k'.ng  com.  This  will  all  be  of  the  greatest  practical 
rn^riH  Uj  luh  T»np;l«  and  will  f^repare  them  for  the  more  serions  work  of  the  follow- 
Sii'4  y-ar^.  Th*;  in-itrnc-t/jr  shouid  nse  eTrtry  opportun:t:^'  to  illnstrate  and  Api)ly 
the  principl*?**  and  f.icts  earned  in  the  clas^  ri>ont  The  child  tt  israrden  will  ilili 
b*;  a  vtry  imjiortant  part  of  ?hp  work- 

Ih'f  ff%rfn*fr  will  frerju^-nt  y  consult  and  adTise  urith  the  teacher  in  the  dUff 
TOftui.  in  orU'S  that  the  worK  don^  there  may  be  of  gg^^riictical  characterttM 
whim  th«5  pupil  Tttachfsn  the  p^)tnt  where  he  i  ei^naJfl^^Bfloaa  workon  tbe^m 
farm  Uti  will  be  fmind  prep  ireit  for  tc^e  work  '^f^^^^HL 

TUf  farmer  munt  n-nieiul^jr  thctt  tbe  U>y  wUl  ^^^^^^0Jchi»i  tr 
of  land.  wh#9re  he  will  find  f^^rhap^  neither  a  fi^^^^^^KlJlding  <>: 
tl<in  t,u  th#j  place.     The  outl  lok  will  be  dj«roun^^^^^fc  to  the  stouteH'. 
and  the  hov  will  conHider  it  an  alm'>»t  hDpelt^N^  1^^     ^Bh@  Ims  beanp^ 
to  HHMjt  th<'  exiKeijci«'M  of  th^-  rtituatiori.     Eatl\  iir^^      ^^^iti  the  \>&fh- 
to  he  ready,  and  bv  tal^H.  iinkif.^e  him  to  plAQ  ^''  •  J 

At  h)H  home  the'boy  muHt  li^vaAJtorn  firsL  >>  '      HeoHU  fw 

barn  at  firnt,  tiiitll  he  am  hnild  n  ''^ifc     Dnrit^L  ^b*of  theyBHr- 

iwnUt  ill  piiilinK  the  n«'e(lrd  r-  t  igio^n  bui  ^iia«s, ete^iftf* 

nnoii.<h  liiMtrurtloii  from  th^  BbietiHbU  ^trnr^l  thSii^ 

whloli  of  iiecKumty  he  mnnt  i  ■p  that  I  r  Imvi^ahfiir 

n  phu'n  for  IiIh  imph'nientH.  ^^bwrTt  -^  ^ill  baild  f 

1m  fi  tnin  mtying. 
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^led  school    ^nj   "  *  -*  _ 
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them  ID  what  re^t^-^      --    -^  ^ 
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Impress  by  precept  as  well  as  by  example  bow  necessary  it  is  for  tbe  well-bein^ 
of  tbe  farm,  tbe  appearance,  etc.,  to  keep  tbe  place  free  from  foul  weeds,  wbich. 
sbonld  always  be  cat  before  tbey  bave  transmitted  tbeir  seeds. 

Fifth  Year.— Tbis  year  tbe  boy  will  be  able  to  bandle  tbe  plow,  and  .the  fann^ 
will  take  bim  into  tbe  field  and  carefully  instruct  bim  in  tbe  best  ways  of  doinjBr 
tbe  work.  Let  one  or  two  boys  at  a  time  carry  out  the  entire  process  of  a  day's 
plowing,  from  tbe  feeding  of  tbe  borses  early  in  tbe  morning  to  tbe  closings  of  tAe 
stables  at  nigbt.  Let  tbem  in  the  morning  clean  the  borses,  feed,  water,  and  har- 
ness them,  take  tbem  to  the  field  and  bitch  them  properly  to  the  plow.  If^they 
are  beginning  a  new  field,  show  tbem  how  to  commence;  i.  e.,  whether  to  plow  it 
into  •*  lands"  or  otherwise,  and  bow  to  start.  Accompany  them  in  their  plowing 
for  a  while  until  they  become  fairly  weU  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  when  the 
day's  work  is  finished  examine  tbe  plowed  field  in  company  with  the  boys,  crit- 
icising it  in  a  kindly  way,  commending  the  good  points,  and  showing  how  it  may 
be  improved  upon.  The  boys  will  return  tbe  boi*ses  to  the  stable  and  themselves 
attend  to  tbeir  evening  care.  The  farmer  must  here  impress  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  feeding  and  watering  the  animals  regularly. 

Smoking  must  not  be  tolerated  in  the  barn  or  on  tbe  school  grounds.  Lig^hted 
matches  mast  never  be  thrown  on  tbe  ground,  nor,  indeed,  should  matches  be 
left  at  all  in  the  bam,  since  rats  and  mice  often  ignite  tbem.  Care  most  also  be 
observed  in  the  use  of  lanterns. 

In  the  carpenter  shop  plans  should  be  looked  at  carefully  and  studied  for  build- 
ings, pens,  corrals,  barns,  and  houses  this  year.  Drawings  for  the  same  shonld 
be  e^^ecuted  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  carpenter.  Tbe  boys  mnst 
assist  in  tbe  repair  work,  seeing  to  it  that  fences  and  outbuildings  must  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  At  tbe  proper  season  whitewashing  should  be  done  very  exten- 
sively around  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  sanitary  conditions  abont  the 
buildings  and  grounds  must  receive  careful  attention  and  its  importance  shown 
to  these  farmers  in  embryo.  No  refuse  must  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  any 
part  of  tbe  school  grounds.  All  that  can  not  be  used  for  feeding  tbe  stock  or  for 
manuring  tbe  ground  should  be  burned. 

Improvement  and  cultivation  of  soils — Teach  that  soils  are  improved  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  natural  causes,  and  second,  by  artificial  means.  The  improvement  by 
natural  causes  amounts  to  considerable  after  long  lapses  of  time,  but,  considered 
as  an  appreciable  benefit  to  the  farmer,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
results  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

One  of  the  prominent  imperfections  of  soils  is  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
water  they  contain — either  too  much  or  too  little.  In  the  first  case  the  remedy 
may  be  found  in  proper  drainage;  in  the  second  either  by  irrigation  or  by  adding 
to  the  soil  such  materials  as  will  increase  the  retentive  power  of  the  soil  for  water. 

Deep  plowing  and, subsoi ling  are  a  means  of  draining  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
can  not  be  substituted  for  ditching  in  wet,  swampy  lands.  Emphasize  the  advant- 
ages to  be  obtained  by  draining.    Some  of  the  principal  benefits  are  the  following: 

1.  It  adds  to  tbe  farmer's  wealth  by  reclaiming  wet  lands,  which  are  often  fonnd 
to  be  the  richest  part  of  his  farm.  Frequently,  where  the  wet  lands  intersperse 
with  tbe  dry  tracts  drainage  will  change  these  detached  plots  into  one  continnons 
field,  and  thereby  decrease  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

2.  By  removing  the  water  from  the  surface  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  enabled  to 
penetrate  deeply,  thereby  not  only  adding  to  tbe  health  and  size  of  the  plants,  bat 
preventing  the  effects  of  drought,  as  tbe  roots  of  the  plant  are  so  deep  that  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  dryness  of.  tbe  surface  soil  does  not  reach  them. 

3.  It  improves  tbe  soil  by  inducing  a  more  rapid  fail  and  dispersion  of  the  water 
through  it;  thus  carrying  air  and  warmth  to  the  lower  levels. 

4.  It  adds  further  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil  by  preventing  excessive  evaporation, 
which  is  always  a  cooling  process. 

/m'oa^/ow.— Irrigation  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  many  Indian  countries,  and 
in  such  localities  it  will  be  of  paramount  importance  in  the  work  of  tbe  farmer. 
Through  this  agency  worthless  tracts  are  converted  into  rich  farms. 

Tbe  farmer  must  endeavor  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  features  of  irrigation,  for  this  will  be  tbe  foundation  of  bis  farming  in 
those  sections  not  having  sufficient  rainfall.  Different  crops  and  different  soils 
require  different  times  and  manner  of  irrigating,  and  the  farmer  must  be  careful 
that  the  boy  learns  by  actual  doing  bow  to  adapt  his  mode  of  irrig:ating  to  different 
kinds  of  land,  and  especially  must  know  tbe  proper  manner  and  time  for  irrigating 
tbe  several  crops. 

Claying  and  sandi)ig,— Show  the  pupils  bow  tbe  adding  of  clay  to  sandy  soils 
and  the  reverse  may  be  made  a  very  effective  means  of  improvement.  In  the  first 
case  the  soil  is  made  more  compact  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  in  the  second  it 
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is  made  more  porous  and  open.  These  proceeses,  however,  are  very  expensive  and 
not  often  of  any  practical  value  to  the  Indian  farmer. 

T'xllage.—Vnaer  this  head  are  inclnded  plowing,  harrowing,  rolling,  cultivating, 
etc. ,  the  ends  of  which  are: 

t .  To  break  np  the  soil  and  make  it  mellow,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may 
raore  easily  penetrate  it. 

2.  To  admit  air. 

3.  To  hasten  decomposition  of  the  soil  and  the  resulting  formation  of  plant  f  ood« 

4 .  To  kill  weeds. 

5.  To  regulate  the  supply  of  moisture. 

6.  To  afford  special  treatment  for  particular  crops. 

Teach  the  meaning  of  what  is  known  as  **capillai7  attraction"  and  its  relation 
to  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  addition  to  retaining  moisture,  the  chief  benefits  of 
cnltivation  are  the  admission  of  air  to  the  roots  and  the  destruction  of  weeds. 

Show  the  pupils  that  weeds  are  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  good  crops  with 
\vhiich  the  farmer  has  to  contend;  that  they  prevent  the  sunlight  from  reaching 
tlie  plants,  withdraw  from  the  ground  the  moisture  which  the  crops  need,  and 
exhanst  the  plant  food  in  the  soil.  They  should  be  destroyed  by  cultivation  when 
young  and  before  injury  is  done  to  the  crop. 

/*/o2ri/iflr. —Franklin's  injunction  to  * 'plow  deep"  is  one  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
every  Indian  farmer,  but  it  must  be  applied  intelligently.  The  advantages  of 
deep  plowing  are  too  generally  overlooked  by  the  average  farmer.  Just  in  pro- 
I>ortion  as  the  depth  of  cultivated  soil  is  increased  do  you  increase  the  available 
plant  food,  and  consequently  the  productive  capacity.  Not  only  that,  but  deep 
plo\7ing  lessens  the  tendency  to  extremes  in  the  supply  of  moisture.  In  wet 
seasons  it  aids  drainage  by  providing  more  space  for  the  absorption  of  surplus 
'w^ater,  and  in  making  it  easier  for  the  water  to  pass  off,  and  in  times  of  drought 
deeply  plowed  soil  has  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  stored  away  for  the  use  of  the 
plant,  and  beyond  the  reuch  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  also 
enabled  to  spread  over  a  greater  area  and  sink  deep  into  the  ground,  where  they 
reach  sources  of  supply  which  are  comparatively  unaffected  by  the  sun  in  times 
of  drought. 

But  the  farmer  must  be  careful  to  show  that  while  deep  plowing  is  desirable  in 
nearly  all  cases,  it  must  not  be  attempted  all  in  one  season  if  the  ground  has  been 
acenstomed  to  comparatively  shallow  plowing.  In  this  matter  the  safest  advice 
is,  plow  as  deep  as  you  can  without  turning  up  too  much  of  the  subsoil.  Bring 
up  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  each  year,  and  thus  gradually  deepen  your  soil. 
Take  the  boys  to  the  field  and  illustrate  this  rule.  Plow  one  or  two  furrows 
deeplv,  turning  up  much  yellow  dirt,  and  show  the  pupils  how  injurious  this 
-would  be  to  the  crops  until  it  became  properly  assimilated.  After  the  soil  has 
been  deepened  sufficiently  the  subsoil  should  only  be  disturbed  by  means  of  the 
subsoil  plow. 

Teach  that  the  best  method  of  plowing  is  that  which  exposes  the  largest  soil 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Deep,  narrow  furrows  thrown  on  edge  do  this 
best. 

Subsoil  plowing,— By  this  is  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil  without  bring- 
ing it  to  tne  surface,  and  is  usually  done  by  a  specially  constructed  plow  follow- 
ing in  the  furrow  of  the  ordinary  plow. 

When  to  plmv. — Teach  how  very  important  it  is  to  every  farmer  to  know  whether 
to  plow  in  the  fall  or  spring.  The  answer  depends  on  the  climate,  the  character 
of  the  soil,  and  the  crop  to  be  raised.  In  mild,  rainy  climates  the  washing  of  the 
rain  makes  fall  plowing  unprofitable  to  loose,  sandy  soils,  but  it  is  otherwise  as 
to  clayey  soils.  In  cold  climates  plowing  in  the  fall  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  land 
through  the  crumbling,  disintegrating,  and  loosening  effects  of  frost  and  cold  and 
the  resulting  destruction  of  weed  roots,  and  also  through  the  long  exposure  of  the 
land  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Land  thus  plowed  in  the  fall  most  be  left 
in  the  rough,  unharrowed  state  in  order  to  give  free  access  to  the  elements. 

Harrotmng.—The  only  rule  to  be  given  in  regard  to  harrowing  is  that  it  be  done 
thoroughly,  for  proper  harrowing  will  make  much  less  fertilizer  necessary  to 
obtain  the  same  results. 

Show  that  its  object  is  to  level  and  pulverize  the  ground  and  prepare  it  for  the 
seed  and  to  cover  the  seed  after  planting.  It  should  be  done  as  shortly  before 
planting  as  possible. 

Rollitig,— Rolling  is  beneficial  to  loose  and  lumpy  soils.  It  crushes  the  lumps 
and  presses  the  soil  more  closely  about  the  seed  thus  bringing  moisture  to  the  sur- 
face and  hastening  germination.  Also,  by  smoothing  the  ground  it  retards  evapo- 
ration, first,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  surface  exposed;  second,  by  creating  a 
coating  which  better  retains  the  moisture,  and  third,  by  offering  less  friction  to 
the  sweep  of  drying  winds. 
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Teach  that  clayed  soils  should  not  be  rolled  when  at  all  damp,  as  the  sorfiice  soil 
is  pressed  into  a  compact  mass,  which  excludes  air,  and  drying  forms  a  hard  cnut. 
Show  this  by  experiment. 

Dry-weather  farming—In  all  sections  where  there  is  any  danger  of  drought,  or 
where  there  is  not  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain  all  through  the  season,  or  where  it  is 
advisable  or  needful  to  economize  the  amount  of  water  used  in  irrigation,  it  is 
desired  that  the  school  farmer  put  in  practice  the  following  method  of  cultivatioD 
and  preparation  of  the  ground: 

In  the  tall,  plow  the  field  4  inches  deep  and  harrow  it  thoroughly  with  a 
coarse- tooth  harrow  (a  disk  harrow  is  the  best).  Then  go  over  it  again  with  a 
small-tooth  harrow  until  the  ground  is  mellow  and  thoroughly  pulverized  to  the 
entire  depth  of  4  inches.  Now  plow  the  field  again  to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  thus 
exposing  4  inches  more  of  coarse  earth.  Use  the  same  process  in  pulverizing  this 
4  inches  that  was  used  with  the  first,  and  then  plow  the  field  once  more,  this  time 
to  the  depth  of  12  inches.  This  will  bring  up  another  4  inches  of  unpulverized 
•oil,  which  must  be  treated  as  before,  giving  us  a  thoroughly  pulverized  seed  bed 
12  inches  deep.  Qo  over  the  field  with  a  light  roller  to  make  the  surface  even  and 
prevent  the  fall  and  winter  winds  from  taking  up  too  much  moisture.  Meet  of 
this  work  can  be  done  by  the  large  boys,  uuder  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
farmer. 

When  spring  arrives  run  over  the  field  with  a  steel-tooth  harrow  to  prepare  it 
for  planting  com.  Cultivate  the  com  frequently  vnth  a  cultivator  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  to  keep  the  surface  soil  well  stirred  up.  This  surface  soil 
will  gradually  dry  out  and  become  a  complete  mass  of  dust  to  the  depth  of  possi- 
bly an  inch  and  a  half.  This  is  called  the  dust  blanket  and  it  prevents  the  mois- 
ture from  escaping  from  the  soil  beneath.  Thus  the  moisture  stored  up  in  the 
winter  and  spring  is  preserved  and  utilized  only  by  the  growing  crop.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  this  way  a  good  crop  cau  be  raised  in  the  driest  season,  and 
the  farmer  is  also  independent  of  uncertain  weather  conditions. 

The  fall  following  this  cultivation  put  in  rye.  wheat,  or  some  similar  crop  by 
drilling  it  between  the  rows  of  cornstalks.  The  ground  has  already  retained 
sufficient  moi-ture  for  the  seed  to  grow  without  immediate  rains.  The  standing 
cornstalks  will  prevent  the  wind  from  drying  up  the  ^ound  and  also  keep  the 
•now  from  being  blown.    In  this  way  we  get  all  the  moisture  possible. 

The  fall  following  the  harvesting  of  this  crop  of  wheat,  plow  6  inches  deep  and 
pulverize  as  before.  The  ground  is  then  ready  for  any  desired  rotation  of  crop. 
At  the  ne:xt  plowing  time  plow  12  inches  deep,  and  repeat  the  pulverizing  of  the 
upper  6  inches. 

By  these  means  a  mellow  pulverized  seed  bed  a  foot  deep  is  maintained,  which 
will  be  found  to  retain  its  moisture  throughout  the  season.  Of  course  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  ground  can  be  plowed  in  divisions  of  exactlv  4  or  6  inches,  and 
it  may  be  inadvisable  to  go  to  the  depth  of  the  entire  12  inches  at  first,  bat  the 
farmer  should  approximate  these  figtires  as  nearly  as  possible  and  be  governed  by 
the  character  of  the  land  as  to  the  ultimate  depth  to  be  plowed.  But  while  it  may 
be  unwise  to  plow  a  foot  deep  at  first,  the  soil  should  be  deepened  a  iittle  each 
plowing  until  it  is  at  least  a  foot  deep.  • 

Rotation  o/crop».— Different  crops  draw  from  the  soil  different  elements,  and 
as  the  plant  uses  up  food  faster  than  the  8oil  can  produce  it,  repeated  planting  in 
the  same  place  soon  exhausts  the  required  elements  and  a  change  is  needed  to  give 
the  elements  opportunity  to  prepare  new  material. 

The  growing  of  one  crop  on  the  same  land  continuously  promotes  the  growth  of 
injurious  worms  and  insects,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rotation  destroys  them 
by  depriving  them  of  their  special  food. 

Most  annual  crops  are  harvested  comparatively  early,  leaving  the  ground  bare 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  which  is  undesirable  on  account  of  the  loss  of  plant 
food  which  results.  A  proper  rotation  keeps  the  ground  under  cultivation,  and 
either  retains  or  uses  this  plant  food. 

Again,  rotation  of  crops  subject  the  soil  to  different  kinds  of  cultivation,  pro- 
moting decomposition,  admitting  air,  and  otherwise  enriching  it.  It  also  g^radu- 
ally  rids  the  land  of  weeds  by  destroying  them  before  they  go  to  seed.  Lastly,  this 
method  economizes  the  farmer's  time,  and  cheapens  the  cost  of  farming. 

8irth  year.— From  this  time  on,  the  boys  will  be  old  enough  to  assume  responsi- 
bility and  do  a  large  share  of  the  acttial  work  in  caring  for  stock,  stables,  and  bam: 
in  preparing  the  ground,  and  in  putting  in  the  crops.  The  boy's  judgment  must 
be  exercised.  Endeavor  to  lead  him  to  independence  of  thought  and  action  by 
having  him  plan  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

In  talking  about  farm  animals,  show  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  keep  strong 
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liorses  for  heavy  work  and  endeavor  to  have  them,  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
breeding  wisely.  Cows  that  give  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  and  hogs  that  attain 
the  gnreatest  dze  all  show  the  effects  of  breeding.  The  strong,  healthy  stock  secured 
through  careful  breeding  is  twice  as  valuable  and  costs  no  more  to  maintain  than 
the  inierior  grades. 

Show  that  a  number  of  dogs  consume,  and  do  not  add  to  the  revenue  of  the 
family. 

The  income  from  raising  poultry  wi  1  be  a  valuable  lesson  for  these  pupils. 
Poultry  not  only  furnishes  supplies  lor  the  family,  but  often  becomes  a  lucrative 
industry.  In.  districts  where  sheep  and  goats  can  be  raised,  the  importance  of 
these  industries  must  also  be  shown. 

Swine  can  be  raised  nearly  everywhere,  and  with  proper  care  are  very  profit- 
able.   They  thrive  on  the  refuse  of  the  house. 

Show  that  the  quality  of  hay  depends  upon  its  kind  and  variety,  the  character 
of  the  soil,  8taj?e  of  growth  at  the  time  of  cutting,  and  the  method  of  curing. 

Give  instruction  as  to  the  relative  values  of  fodder;  ensilage  as  a  food;  the  value 
of  tubers  and  roots.  The  most  important  of  all  feeds  are  the  grains  or  seeds  of 
the  cereals,  mill  feeds,  and  refuse  products  of  bran  and  middlings,  and  of  glutea 
foods.    The  cutting  and  crushing  of  coarse  fodder  makes  it  more  digestible. 

Instruct  as  to:  The  proper  proportion  of  food  constituents  required  for  the  differ- 
ent purposes  of  feeding;  feeding  standards  and  their  usefulness;  the  economy  of 
sometimes  selling  grain  and  buying  feed:  the  mannrial  value  of  stock. 

Where  special  farming  is  carried  on,  the  soils  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  active  plant  food. 

Hotbeds,- The  instructor  in  farming  will  show  the  pupils  by  the  actual  work 
the  best  practical  way  of  growing  plants  from  seeds  in  a  hotbed  or  box,  so  as  to 
have  enough  plants  for  the  school  garden. 

Fruit  growing,— In  some  sections  where  fruit  growing  is  the  main  industry,  it 
"Will  form  the  most  important  subject  for  the  instructor  in  farming  to  teach,  as 
stock  raising  is  in  other  localities.  His  object  is  to  fit  the  Indian  to  be  able  to 
enpport  himself  in  his  own  home,  and  hence  he  must  adapt  the  means  to  the  end. 

Teach  the  importance  of  tilling  the  land  in  the  orchard,  also  the  value  of  prun- 
ing the  trees.  Give  lessons  in  laying  out  an  orchard,  choice  of  varieties,  plant- 
ing, care  of  young  trees,  worms  and  insects,  remedies,  spraying,  cultivation  of 
orchard,  diseases  of  trees,  remedies,  grafting,  picking  and  care  of  fruit  after 
picking,  packing  and  preparing  for  market,  storing  for  winter. 

Condniion. — There  is  no  department  in  the  Indian  education  exceeding  in  import- 
ance that  trusted  to  the  farmer's  care,  viz.,  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  Upon 
the  result  of  his  work  more  than  any  other  depends  the  advancement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indian.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Indians  must  support  themselves 
by  the  working  of  the  soil,  and  whether  they  succeed  in  doing  so  or  not  rests  in  a 
large  measure  with  the  training  they  receive  in  school. 

One  thing  the  farmer  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  object  at  which 
he  aims,  viz,  the  making  of  Indian  boys  into  industriotis,  practical  farmers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

First  year. — When  a  child  enters  this  grade  he  probably  has  the  idea  of  one,  but 
the  teacher  must  find  this  out. 

In  teaching  to  count  to  ten  the  test  of  success  is  the  child's  ability  to  discover 
readily  any  number  of  objects  to  ten,  but  do  not  attempt  the  instant  recognition 
of  any  group  of  more  than  four.   The  child  should  also  be  taught  ordinal  numbers. 

Along  with  this  work  it  vnll  be  profitable  to  conduct  8i)ecial  exercises  adapted 
to  sense  training  and  enlargement  of  judgment,  in  which  faculty  the  Indian  is 
deficient. 

While  a  more  s>stematic  study  of  solids  is  taken  up  after  a  year  or  two,  attention 
can  now  be  given  to  many  things  observable  in  the  schoolroom  and  about  the 
house;  they  can  be  compared  as  to  their  faces,  edges,  comers,  etc.,  and  those  that 
are  alike  may  be  gathered  into  a  group. 

Second  year.— In  the  preceding  year  the  pupil  has  learned  25  to  45  primary 
combinations  of  ntmiberR. 

In  adding,  read  or  thin'c  the  lowest  number  first.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
drill  on  the  board  and  slate  can  be  given  in  numbers  consisting  of  two  figures,  but 
the  sum  of  the  units  should  not  exceed  nine. 

Practice  counting  by  adding  numbers  to  10.  For  instance,  in  expressing  U 
say,  t  ten  and  I:  12.  1  ten  and  2  21,  2  tens  and  I.  This  shows  the  principle  of  the 
combination.    There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  teacher  can  explain  it— make 
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marks  on  the  board,  10  vertical  marks,  then  1  mark.  Show  that  the  one.  the 
nnit,  is  expressed  by  writing  it  1,  and  the  ten  is  expressed  by  writing  1  at  the  left 
of  the  first  1.  In  25,  5  represents  five  units  and  2  represents  two  tens.  There 
should  be  drill  on  this,  and  later  in  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Introduce  fractions  like  one-half  and  one- third,  etc.,  where  they  can  be  brought 
in  naturally,  and  teach  by  the  use  of  objects. 

Teach  the  pint  and  quart  with  actual  measures;  also  the  inch,  foot,  and  yard. 

Where  sewing  material  is  given  the  school,  it  is  well  to  have  each  child  measure 
his  required  quantity  and  then  label  it,  giving  the  quantity  and  his  name. 

Every  schoolroom  should  be  furnished  with  foot  rules,  yardsticks,  and  survey- 
or's chain,  the  common  meisure  for  liquids  and  for  grain,  and  a  pair  of  sc^es. 
Great  use  may  be  made  of  the  ruler  for  the  exercise  of  judgment. 

Third  year. — Review  work  of  the  previous  year,  telling  at  sight  the  forty-five 
primary  combinations. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  Indian  child  readily  picks  np  a  "series  idea," 
as  counting  by  adding  2s:  counting  by  adding  3s,  etc. 

The  study  of  ratio  may  now  b  3  profitably  pursued  as  supplemental  work.  Having 
placed  on  the  board  lines  of  different  lengths — for  instance,  a  1 2-inch  line  and  a 
6-inch  line — then  ask  the  ratio  of  the  shorter  line  to  the  longer  line.  Ans-wer,  k 
Then  ask  of  the  longer  line  to  the  shorter  line.    Answer,  2. 

Teach  linear  measure,  by  using  problems  suggested  by  sewing  material  ai^ 
cutting  of  garments  for  children. 

Teach  United  States  money,  with  actual  money  or  toy  money. 

Fourth  year.— Review  the  work  of  last  year,  in  constant  addition. 

The  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  what  a  child  learns  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  of  number  work  is  what  he  will  use  chiefly  in  after  life,  and  see  the 
need  of  thorough  teaching. 

Teach  pupils  to  tell  the  time. 

Fifth  year.— Multiplication  and  division.— Show  the  child  that  multiplication  is 
the  same  as  **  constant  addition."  The  table  of  2  in  multiplication  is  the  same  as 
the  series  made  by  adding  2.    Illustrate. 

Teach  the  terms  multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product. 

As  in  addition,  the  child  should  make  the  tables,  using  objects  and  vmting  the 
results.  After  calling  to  mind  the  series  made  by  constant  addition  of  2  he  can 
repeat:  One  two,  2;  two  twos,  4;  three  twos,  6;  four  twos.  8;  &\e  twos.  10. 

Thoroughly  memorize  the  tables. 

Division  can  be  taught  as  reverse  multiplication.  It  can  be  shown  that  4  con- 
tains 2  two  times,  since  two  times  2  are  4;  6  contains  2  three  times,  since  three 
times  2  are  6. 

Multiplication  and  division  should  be  taught  together,  or  nearly  simultaneonsly. 

Sixth  year.— Do  not  attempt  much  memorizing  of  rales;  where  the  principle  are 
understood,  the  rule  will  be  of  little  practical  use.  All  teaching  should  be  of  a 
nature  as  will  best  fit  the  child  to  cope  with  his  environment. 

Make  use  of  problems  drawn  from  daily  life  of  the  Indian  man  and  woman. 
Teach  the  boys  how  to  invest  sums  of  money  in  cows  or  sheep;  how  to  estimate 
the  numb?r  of  yards  of  wire  required  to  fence  a  field;  number  s^nare  feet  in  a 
table  or  floor;  how  many  yards  of  carpeting  would  be  required  to  carpet  a  floor, 
the  dimensions  of  the  floor  being  given:  how  much  wall  paper  is  needed  to  paper 
ft  room;  teach  girls  such  problems  as  they  will  meet  with  in  going  to  stores  with 
pottery  or  vegetables  which  they  exchange  for  calico,  groceries,  etc. 

Examples: 

How  many  yards  of  fence  will  it  take  to  inclose  a  field  that  is  30  yards  on  one 
■ide,  25  yards  on  another  side,  40  yards  on  another,  and  45  yards  on  the  remain- 
ing side? 

A  table  is  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.    How  many  square  feet  in  the  table? 

Measure  table  in  schoolroom;  how  many  square  feet? 

Suppose  the  floor  is  (5  feet  one  way  and  12  feet  the  other  way,  how  many  square 
feet  m  the  floor? 

How  many  yards  of  carpeting  will  it  require  if  the  carpeting  is  1  yard  wide? 

THE  BAKERY. 

This  important  department  of  the  school  is  established  to  supply  the  school 
tables  with  wholesome,  appetizing  bread,  and  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  make 
bread  of  all  kinds  for  family  use. 

No  girl  should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  until  she  understands  the  art  tbor- 
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ighly.  Boys  frequently  like  the  work  also,  and  become  excellent  bakers  and 
Otecnre  lucrative  positions. 

Pupils  must  wear  proper  clothing  in  the  bakery,  of  washable  material  and  scru- 
X>Tilously  clean.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to  washing  the  hands  thoroughly 
ajad  cleaning  the  nails. 

Give  talks  on  the  different  grades  of  wheat;  the  ijronerties  of  flour  made  from 
'V^inter  and  from  spring  wheat;  the  fact  that  wheat  is  the  most  important  cereal; 
xnaking  of  yeast  and  its  influence;  setting  sponge;  mixing  the  dough;  molding 
loaves,  biscuits,  rolls,  etc. ;  baking  the  bread  and  the  treatment  of  the  loaves  when 
t^aken  from  the  oven,  and  that  the  loaves  should  be  of  such  form  that  the  heat  will 
-readily  penetrate  to  the  center  and  cook  the  starch  thoroughly;  making  different 
Isinds  of  bread  and  the  making  and  baking  of  pies,  cookies,  ana  cakes;  the  making 
<and  frying  of  crullers  and  doughnuts. 

The  care  of  the  fire  and  oven  is  an  important  lesson  that  must  be  impressed; 
also  the  care  of  bread  pans,  sacks,  boards,  and  boxes.  Every  ^rl  must  be  taught 
liow  to  cut  bread  into  dainty,  thin  slices  and  place  on  plates  m  a  neat,  attractive 
manner. 

BASKETRY. 

Correspondence  is  inyited  with  this  office  from  agents  and  superintendents  repre- 
senting the  weaver  and  potter  tribes  of  Indians,  recommending  native  teachers 
in  these  arts.  It  is  desired  that  the  tribes  that  make  especially  good  pottery, 
-weaving,  or  basketry,  teach  the  children  of  the  tribe  the  art,  and  e  juip  them  with 
the  ability  to  put  on  the  market  as  useful,  durable,  and  beautiful  articles  as  could 
their  ancestors. 

The  Indian  students  who  have  attended  the  nonreservation  schools  know  the 
needs  of  the  markets  in  many  places,  and  are  the  ones  to  show  their  people  how 
much  they  may  contribute  to  the  world  of  workers  in  giving  their  work  in  a  larger 
•way.  Of  all  Indian  work,  however,  basketry  must  take  the  lead,  since  the  demjvid 
for  this  article  is  great  every  where.  In  every  school  where  the  children  are  descend- 
ants of  a  basket-making  tribe  and  where  suitable  materials  are  obtainable,  a  good 
teacher  of  basketry  should  be  employed,  and  all  the  children  must  learn  the  art, 
since  very  many  skilled  workers  are  necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  times 
for  these  baskets. 

The  French  peasants  supply  our  markets  with  braids  for  making  hats.  Why 
should  not  our  Indians  do  this  and  make  other  greatly  needed  articles  in  straw? 

With  the  returned  student  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Indian  at  home 
and  the  needs  of  the  world,  the  Indians  as  a  people  must  be  led  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  the  work  they  are  so  gifted  in  doing,  and  to  help  supply  the 
market's  demands,  and  thus  take  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  self-support,  which, 
iafter  all,  is  the  end  of  all  Indian  education. 

First  year.— Lessons  in  basketry  may  be  helpfully  given  the  children  the  first  year 
in  school.  The  teacher  will  find  willows,  reeds,  grasses,  cat-tails,  or  some  tough, 
flexible  growth  near  the  school  which  can  be  utilized  in  weaving  baskets.  Use 
the  material  damp  always.  Mats  may  be  woven  for  the  tables  and  floors,  small 
baskets  woven,  doll  furniture  made,  and  also  many  other  things. 

Second  year.— The  second  year's  work  will  be  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the 
work  outlined  for  the  flrst  year.  The  children  will  be  able  to  do  more  accurate 
work,  make  better  and  stronger  doll  furniture,  good  mats  for  the  floor,  and  put 
seats  in  old  chairs. 

The  school  and  agency  farmers  will  be  expected  to  plant  and  raise  such  grasses 
and  materials  as  are  suited  to  the  local  conditions  and  are  needed  in  making  baskets. 
Work  in  cane— making  bottoms  and  backs  for  chairs— is  excellent  in  connection 
with  basketry  and  develops  finger  skill. 

Third  year.— At  the  schools  located  among  the  tribes  of  basket-making  Indians 
the  native  basket  maker  will  teach  the  children  basketry,  thus  perpetuating  the 
art  and  endeavoring  to  show  the  children  of  a  race,  the  ancestors  of  which  excelled 
in  making  baskets,  that  they  possess  the  ability  and  can  acquire  the  skill  to  make 
baskets  of  great  value. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

It  is  intended  that  all  the  boys  in  the  school  shall  receive  some  instruction  in 
blacksmithing,  sufficient,  at  least,  to  enable  each  to  shoe  a  horse  well,  to  set  a  tire 
on  a  wheel,  to  make  the  various  pieces  of  ironwork  that  can  be  made  by  a  black- 
smith, and  to  be  generally  capable  of  repairing  implements  of  farming,  dairy- 
ing, etc. 
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FiTBt  year.— The  first  thin^  for  the  blacksmith  to  look  to  is  the  arrangement  of  his 
shop.  He  shonld  so  order  it  as  to  give  instruction  to  the  desired  namber  of  boys 
with  the  least  possible  apparatus.  Giv<e  instruction  as  to  the  proper  constrnctioD 
of  forges  and  the  care  of  fires.  There  will,  of  course,  be  an  anvil  for  every  forge. 
It  should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  forge,  for  that  causes  inconvenience;  about 
6  feet  from  the  center  of  the  fire  is  the  proper  distance. 

Place  the  vises  also  in  systematic  order,  as,  for  example,  in  a  row,  say  6  feet 
apart.  The  intelligent  blacksmith  will  be  able  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  reepect  to 
all  his  apparatus. 

The  following  will  be  taught  this  year: 

Drawing  square  iron  to  a  point,  to  flat,  to  bevel,  and  to  round;  drawing  from 
round  to  square:  to  octagon;  knd  from  octagon  again  to  round;  bending  rings  of 
round  and  fiat  iron;  pointing  and  bending  a  staple;  drawing,  bending,  and  twist- 
ing in  making  a  hook;  upsetting  and  forming  square  and  hexagon  head  bolts; 
Eunching  and  cutting  square  and  hexagon  nuts:  bending,  twisting,  and  punching 
at  iron;  upsetting,  drawing,  bending,  punching,  and  chamfering  square  angle 
piece. 

The  next  instruction  will  be  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  weld  two  pieces  of  iron 
together;  how  to  get  the  proper  heat,  and  how  to  treat  the  iron  with  borax  and 
sand  to  prevent  tuniing,  etc. 

As  soon  as  he  learns  how  to  weld  the  boy  will  be  given  the  work  of  making  sim- 
ple iihplements.  It  will  be  found  that  he  can  successfully  make  many  things  that 
will  be  needed  around  the  school. 

Have  the  pupils  make  out  of  old  iron  some  small  bolts,  gate  hooks,  hasps,  and 
similar  things.  Train  the  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  by  making  all  old  iron  into 
useful  articles. 

Second  year.— In  the  instruction  this  year  will  be  Included  upsetting,  welding. 
forming,  punching,  introducing  casehardening  in  making  heading  tools;  drawing 
and  upsetting  nails  and  rivets  In  heading  tools;  butt  weldm^;  bending  and  welding 
in  making  chain;  forming,  punching,  slotting,  and  bending  a  hasp;  laying  off 
and  forging  diagonal  brace;  forging  eccentric  strap;  dravnng  out,  bending,  and 
threading  eye  bolt  with  ring;  T-welding;  jump  welding  steel;  forging  S- wrench. 

Study  horseshoeing  as  to  the  following  points: 

(1)  Stripping  and  preparing  foot  to  receive  new  shoe  and  nailing  it  in  place; 
(2)  reshaping  old  ana  making  new  shoes  to  overcome  difficulties  with  the  feet;  (3) 
study  of  diseases  of  the  foot  and  remedies  available  through  good  shoeing;  (4) 
shoeing  to  overcome  difficulties  in  gait,  as  interfering,  knee  knocking,  etc.;  (5) 
different  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  different  seasons  and  according  to  the  character  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  horse. 

Begin  the  instructiou  by  having  the  boys  watch  repeatedly  the  work  of  shoeing 
the  horses.  Then  take  a  gentle  horse,  and,  after  preparing  the  hoof  and  fitting  the 
shoe  and  tacking  it  in  place,  give  the  boy  the  hammer  and  show  him  how  to  take 
the  nail  in  his  fingers  and  start  and  drive  it,  and  then  to  cut  and  clinch  the  nail 
and  rasp  and  finish  the  foot. 

To  be  able  to  shoe  a  horse  well  and  intelligently  it  is  necessary  for  the  boy  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  horse's  foot.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  hoof  to  examine.  The  blacksmith  should  endeavor  to  obtain  the  1^  of  a 
horse  from  the  knee  joint  down.  Place  the  severed  limb  in  hot  lime  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  clean  thoroughly,  and  by  boring  small  holes  in  the  bones  of  the 
fetlock  and  running  through  a  small  copper  wire,  fasten  them  together  so  that 
they  will  be  nearly  as  pliable  as  in  life. 

Show  the  difference  between  shoes  for  farm  work  and  those  for  heavy  road 
work  and  between  those  for  winter  and  those  for  summer. 

Some  instruction  in  wheel wrigh ting  must  be  given  in  connection  with  black* 
smithing,  in  order  to  make  available  the  boy*s  skill  in  the  blacksmith's  art. 

Every  boy  vnll  be  expected  to  make  for  himself  before  the  year  is  out  as  com* 
plete  a  set  of  horseshoeing  tools  as  possible. 

Instruct  the  pupils  in  the  making  of  such  farming  implements  as  a  blacksmith 
can  ordinarily  make.  In  order  to  do  this  completely  he  must  have  practice  in  the 
making  of  handles  for  such  tools,  which  the  instructor  will  see  to. 

Teach  carefully  the  setting  of  tires.  It  will  take  some  little  time  for  the  pnpUs 
to  master  this  so  as  to  gauge  the  shrinkage  so  that  the  wheel  will  get  just  the  right 
*•  dish,"  and  no  more. 

Give  instruction  and  practice  in  making  chains,  both  light  and  heavy.  Save  all 
old  bolts,  and  make  them  into  spikes  and  hooks  for  the  hanging  of  harness  and 
other  articles. 

Teach  the  hardening  of  iron  and  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  steeL 

Many  of  the  wooden  parts  of  a  wagon  must  be  made,  among  them  the  felly  for 
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a  wheel,  bolsters,  wooden  axles,  tongues,  thills,  and  wagon  boxes  and  seats.  Have 
th«  boys  make  a  complete  wagon  box  for  a  farm  wagon,  including  seat  and  side- 
hoards  for  increasing  its  capacity. 

Third  year.— The  instruction  this  year  will  include  the  following:  Drawing  cast 
steel  and  introducing  tempering  in  making  cold  chisel;  forging  and  tempering  ' 
flat  drill;  forging  and  tempering  hammer;  drawing,  bending,  punching,  and  tem- 
pering archspring:  forging  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  welding  steel  to  iron;  forg- 
ing blacksmith  tongs  and  other  tools:  a  study  of  the  reading  of  drawings:  the 
construction  of  iron,  steel,  etc.;  the  study  of  fuels  and  their  combustion;  the  study 
of  tools,  their  names,  uses,  and  parts. 

Impress  upon  the  boys  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  animal  by 
poor  shoeing,  and  also  how  this  lessens  his  value  and  working  powers.  Whenever 
practicable  teach  also  the  shoeing  of  oxen  and  mules.  If  there  are  none  avail- 
able, at  least  show  the  boys  the  manner  in  which  the  shoeing  should  be  done  and 
how  it  may  differ  from  horseshoeing. 

The  work  in  wagon  making  and  repairing  will  be  very  important  in  this  year*s 
work.  The  pupils  should  now  be  skill! ul  enough  to  make  almost  all  of  the  iron 
parts  required  for  a  farm  wagon.  Much  practice  must  be  given  in  making  the 
various  wooden  parts  of  a  wagon,  commencing  with  the  spokes  and  felly  for  the 
wheels.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it  is  desired  that  the  class  make  a  complete 
light  farm  wagon.  The  pupils  will  also  make  and  iron  completely  wheelbaiTOWS 
and  other  useful  articles. 

The  boys  should  now  be  skillful  enough  to  make  or  repair  almost  any  farm 
implement  that  can  be  male  by  a  blacksmith,  and  at  every  opportunity  practice 
in  work  of  this  kind  should  be  given  them.  Accustom  them  to  making  old  iron 
and  cast-off  scraps  of  use  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  useful  articles. 

Give  instruction  in  construction  of  a  bellows,  showing  the  proper  size,  how 
to  bang  it,  etc. 

CANING. 

Practical  basket  makers  begin  with  square  mats.  The  teacher  will  find  that  by 
having  squares  of  cardboard  or  pasteboard  prepared  with  holes  punched  around 
the  edges  the  child  will  have  a  substantial  foundation  upon  wnich  to  learn  to 
weave  cane.  In  preparing  pasteboard  mats  for  the  cane  to  be  strung  through  at 
first,  to  give  the  children  an  idea  of  the  work,  the  board  must  be  very  firm  and 
strong.  The  holes  should  be  very  far  apart  and  an  open  pattern  made,  which  ia 
easiest  for  the  child  to  handle  at  first.  Cross  weaving  may  also  be  taught.  This 
is  the  first  lesson  and  gradually  leads  up  to  chair  caning. 

The  next  lesson  will  be  with  a  frame  of  wood,  which  the  boys  can  prepare  in 
the  class  room,  with  holes  in  the  edges.  The  cane  must  be  used  damp,  not  wet. 
It  is  not  easily  spoiled  by  moist  or  soiled  hands,  can  be  easily  threaded  and 
drawn  firmly  by  the  child.  With  such  substantial  frames  many  patterns  of 
beauty  and  use  may  be  woven.  These  seats  must  be  kept,  and  with  a  little 
instruction  from  the  carpenter  the  boys  can  easily  make  little  chairs  for  use 
in  the  kindergarten  or  first-grade  class  room,  and  the  school  will  not  have  to  call 
upon  the  oifioe  for  little  chairs,  as  has  been  so  extensively  done. 

The  chair  pattern  is  very  easy.    Two  rows  are  stretched  at  right  angles  and 

Sarallel  with  the  sides  of  the  frame  (use  cane  damp),  then  two  rows  interwoven 
iagonally  with  the  first  two.  Leave  the  ends  of  the  diagonal  rows  loose  and  just 
long  enough  to  come  to  the  edge.  When  the  four  rows  are  put  in  the  rush  is  laced 
around  the  edges.  Let  the  rush  and  the  cane  used  to  lace  with  be  just  damp,  not 
in  the  least  wet.  In  fixing  the  stretched  strands  it  is  never  necessary  to  tie  the 
cane  twice,  for  a  knot  once  tied  and  flattened  with  the  thumb  will  keep  firm 
and  flat. 

Most  of  the  cane  chairs  on  the  market  are  in  this  pattern.  It  is  one  that  weara 
well.  The  diagonal  rows  are  put  in  last.  The  lacing  row,  as  the  fourth  is  called, 
need  not  be  pushed  down  the  side  holes,  these  ends  and  those  of  the  diagonals  and 
the  edges  being  covered  with  the  rush.  If  we  weave  the  mat  needle  at  first,  we  see 
the  path  for  the  cane,  but  the  fingers  must  thread  it,  any  stiff  strand  being  lifted 
with  a  pin  to  allv^w  the  weaving  thread  to  go  under  it.  Knowitig  these  patterns, 
the  children  can  cane  all  chairs  in  the  school  neatly  and  in  a  durable  manner. 

CARPENTRY. 

First  itepi  in  woodwork.— Do  not  think  it  impossible  to  do  good  work  in  wood 
because  the  school  does  not  happen  to  be  equipped  with  a  lot  of  tools  and  spe- 
cially constructed  benches.  Witn  some  lumber,  a  few  jackknives,  a  few  planea 
and  saws,  a  hammer,  try-square,  and  pencils  you  can  make  your  own  benches 
an4  many  other  things  you  need,  thus  teaching  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  a 
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lesson  in  self-reliance  and  enabling  them  to  gain  power  from  the  start.  Before 
making  the  benches,  draw  the  design  on  paper,  thus  showing  them  the  impor- 
tance of  planning  and  originating  intelligently  and  systematically.  A  good  riae 
should  also  be  made  by  the  boys,  and  this  can  be  done  with  very  crude  material 
and  but  little  labor.  The  boys  will  be  able  to  make  in  the  blacksmith  shop  many 
useful  things  needed  for  the  carpenter  work,  and  their  ingenuity  in  this  direction 
should  be  encouraged.  With  determination  and  energy  the  teacher  will  find 
himself  (or  herself)  equipi>ed  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  effectively  and  succeas- 
fuUy.  In  the  very  work  of  preparation  the  pupils  will  have  been  given  the  most 
valuable  lesson  of  the  coarse. 

The  work  in  wood  must  sustain  the  interest  of  the  child  and  counteract  the  evil 
of  sitting  still  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  attention.  The  work  must  lead  from  the 
easy  to  the  difficult,  so  that  in  each  lesson  given  the  child  will  be  prepared  for  the 
work  of  the  next.  The  models  must  be  such  as  can  be  used.  Useless  and  fancy 
models  may  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  are  apt  to  mislead  the  child  who  will  look 
ui>on  the.  practical  carpenter  work  as  crude  in  comparison.  The  real  value  of  the 
instruction  is  evidenced  in  the  pupil's  ability  to  make  something.  The  ^vork 
given  must)  train  in  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  and  it  must  empha- 
size the  dignity  of  labor. 

Elaborate  outfits  for  each  boy  are  not  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  tools  he 
will  have  after  leaving  school  will  most  probably  be  few,  perhaps  rude,  and  his 
material  not  always  of  the  best,  so  we  must  teach  the  boy  to  work  with  such  as  he  is 
likely  to  have.  Develop  his  ingenuity  and  endeavor  to  make  him  self-reliant  and 
inventive.  A  few  chisels,  a  hammer  or  two,  some  planes,  and  a  few  other  simple 
tools  will  answer  at  first 

Give  a  number  of  small  bojrs  into  the  care  of  a  large  pupil  who  has  been 
through  the  course  of  instruction;  lay  out  a  systematic  course  of  exercises  for 
him  to  give  the  boys  under  his  charge,  and  oversee  his  work  of  training  a  set  of 
boys  to  be  real  helpers  latep. 

First  year.— Furniture  and  other  accessories  of  the  dolFs  home  will  be  cut  out  of 
paper  and  modeled  out  of  clav.  This  leads  up  to  working  in  wood.  The  teacher 
will  have  ready  thin  strips  of  wood,  and  with  small  hammers  and  tacks  give  the 
children  practice  in  driving  in  and  withdrawing  tacks  and  nails.  Tables  may  be 
made  of  wood  by  nailing  a  strip  of  thin  wood  on  top  of  a  cube.  To  make  ctiairs, 
use  a  cube  for  the  seat  and  nail  a  strip  of  wood  to  the  back  for  the  back  of  the  chiur. 
Beds  for  the  dolls  may  also  be  made,  seed  boxes  for  the  seed  to  be  planted  in«  and 
the  utilitarian  idea  fostered  while  the  play  spirit  is  encouraged.  Makin^^  their 
own  toys  will  be  the  first  lesson  given  a  pupil  to  prepare  him  to  build  and  furnish 
his  home  later  in  life.  Blocks  must  be  freely  used  for  building  purposes.  By  a 
variety  of  plays  the  child  will  learn  to  divide  the  paper  in  half,  to  divide  the  pile  of 
com  in  two  parts,  etc.  The  child  must  see  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  to  him. 

Second  year.— Have  the  child  make  measures  of  cloth  and  of  wood,  marking  on 
them  th  3  inches,  half  inches,  etc.  Give  drill  in  measurements  on  the  desks,  bc^ks. 
and  other  plain  surfaces.  Have  the  geometrical  figures  made  of  clay,  paper, 
wood,  etc. 

Extend  the  measurements  to  the  vard  where  each  one  must  help  to  measure  off 
his  own  garden,  making  his  rows  of  vegetables  straight  and  equally  distant.  The 
teacher  is  the  moving  spirit,  and  the  needs  of  the  school  will  suggest  many  prac- 
tical and  valuable  lessons  that  may  be  presented. 

Show  pupils  how  to  hold  a  hammer  properly  and  to  hold  and  drive  a  nail  with- 
out marring  the  wood. 

The  lessons  presented  by  the  class-room  teacher  to  be  done  with  the  jackknife 
will  be: 

1.  Straight  whittling. 

2.  Oblique  whittling. 

3.  Cross  whittling. 

4.  Point  whittling. 

5.  Cutting  along  the  grain. 

6.  Cutting  partly  across  the  grain. 

7.  Cutting  lengthwise  with^the  grain  without  splitting. 

8.  Cutting  crosswise  the  grain. 
Also  teach: 

1.  Using  the  hammer  correctly. 

2.  Sand  papering. 

8.  Markluff  and  lining. 
Let  the  children  have  some  work  involving  boring  with  the  gimlet. 
In  giving  these  lessons  pupils  will  make  crochet  needles,  flower  sticks,  butter 
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paddles,  seats  for  chairs  to  be  caned,  and  other  simple  articles  needed  in  the 
olass-room  work.  The  children  have  some  idea  of  number  work  from  the  work 
last  year  with  blocks,  and  the  teacher  will  correlate  nmnber  and  language  with 
the  lessons  in  woodwork.  From  such  instruction  pupils  should  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Third  year.— From  teachers  of  carpentry  everywhere  in  the  service  comes  the 
regret  that  pupils  coming  to  the  shop  have  to  be  taught  to  take  measurements 
correctly.  This  work  must  begin  in  the  class  room  as  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to 
understand  the  ruler,  which  will  be  not  later  than  the  second  year,  and  the  child 
rnnst  be  shown  by  the  class-room  teacher  every  day  how  to  use  the  tool  correctly 
and  to  take  measurements  accurately,  until  he  is  able  to  take  them  alone.  It  is 
an  injustice  to  the  boy  to  send  him  to  the  carpenter  shop,  where  there  are  so  many 
important  lessons  to  be  learned,  unequipped  to  take  up  the  work  there.  By  teach- 
ing a  boy  to  do  this  work  thoroughly,  he  will  be  ready  to  make  greater  progress. 
By  the  last  of  this  year  pupils  will  be  able  to  use  a  ruler  and  tapeline  intelligently; 
they  can  make  2- foot  rulers  of  soft  wood,  prepared  for  them  by  the  larger  boys 
in  the  carpenter  shop. 

Useful  articles  must  be  made  this  year.  A  table  or  something  equally  useful 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  boy  has  learned  to  handle  tools;  hence  the  great 
need  for  teaching  ioinery  accurately  in  the  class  room.  Joinery  must  be  taught 
carefully,  giving  the  halved  joints  and  the  open  mortise  and  tenon  joints.  This 
will  enable  pupi^.s  to  make  frames  for  the  seats  of  chairs,  in  which  holes  can  be 
bored  around  the  edges  with  a  gimlet.  On  these  frames  the  lessons  in  caning  are 
to  be  given,  thus  making  the  seats  of  the  chairs  which  are  to  be  manufactured  in 
the  school  for  use  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  departments. 

Fonrth  year.— Review  measurements,  boring  with  a  gimlet,  joinery,  and  chamfer- 
ing with  a  jaikknife.    Then  take  up— 

Half-lap  joint. 

Open  mortise  and  tenon  joint. 

Mortise  and  tenon  joint. 

Miter  joint. 

Miter  half  lap. 

Dowelling. 

Dado  joint. 

Half-dovetail  joint,  halved  together. 

A  dovetail  with  single  tongue;  with  several  tongU3S. 

The  locked  joint. 

The  scarf  joint. 
Where  the  teacher  has  taught  joinery  thoroughly  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  make 
a  box  finished  complete  and  without  help. 

The  class  must  be  familiar  with  the  gauge.  Drill  the  class  at  setting  gauge  at 
different  gradations. 

Drawings  will  be  uade  from  measurements  given  of  all  work  before  starting  it. 
Simple  furniture  might  be  made  this  year. 

In  the  shop, — Preface. — A  pupil  must  first  be  put  on  work  that  is  simple — repair 
work,  helping  mend  fences,  walks,  furniture,  etc.  As  he  learns  to  use  tools  skill- 
fully he  is  advanced  to  more  difficult  and  complicated  work. 

Pupils  uiust  acquire  a  workmanlike  and  skillful  use  of  the  various  tools;  they 
must  know  how  to  sharpen  and  keep  them  in  fit  condition  for  work,  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  in  their  proper  place.  They  must  be  given  a  variety  of  bench  work 
which  will  bring  into  use  all  the  tools  commonly  used  in  the  trade.  Pupils  must 
be  tatight  to  lay  out  and  construct  centers  and  window  frames,  make,  case,  and 
hang  doors,  lay  beams  and  set  bridging  in  same,  erect  stud  partitions,  and  lay 
flooring.  A  coarse  in  joinery,  also  the  way  to  lay  sheathing  and  shingles  on  a 
frame  house,  must  be  taught. 

Exercises  must  be  given  in  measuring  on  a  plane  surface  with  rule  and  knife; 
squaring  with  try  square;  gauging  with  marking  gauge;  sawing  to  a  line  with 
rip,  crosscut,  and  back  saws;  planing  to  true  surface:  planing  ends  smooth  and 
true  with  block  plane;  lining  rough  lumber  with  straightedge  and  pencil;  making 
the  half  joint,  or  box  halving;  making  the  dado  or  cross  groove;  nailing  butt 
joints,  mortising  and  tenoning,  1  oring  and  making  joints  fastened  with  screws; 
gluing:  making  a  smooth  surface  with  plane,  scraper,  and  sandpaper;  grooved 
work;  making  miter  joint;  making  irregular  bevels;  making  dovetails;  laying  out 
and  sawing  curved  work.  (Each  of  the  above  exercises  should  be  worked  in  free- 
hand drawing  from  a  model  prepared  by  teacher,  the  model  then  set  aside  and  the 
object  reproduced  from  the  drawing. ) 

In  the  course  in  drawing  it  is  not  intended  to  make  expert  draftsmen,  but  to 
give  such  instruction  as  will  enable  pupils  to  read  readily  drawings  both  of  plans 
and  of  work  such  as  generally  comes  before  a  mechanic  in  his  trade. 
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In  the  carpenter  shop  an  experienced  hoy  may  be  given  the  charge  of  a  namber 
of  small  ones,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  carpenter  give  them  exercises  in 
(1)  measuring,  (2)  properly  driving  in  nails.  He  should  give  lessons  also  in  the 
proper  method  of  withdrawing  a  nail,  boring  holes,  using  the  jack  plane,  the 
smoothing  plane,  the  jointer  plane,  and  the  block  plane. 

Give  talks  on  materials:  care  of  tools:  difference  in  woods— their  relative  value; 
ascertaining  of  the  a^e  of  timber  by  counting  the  rinsrs  from  the  center  of  the  tree 
to  the  bark;  the  readmg  of  drawings;  the  care  of  lathe  and  names  of  parts. 

It  is  expected  that  students  will  do  the  general  repair  work  of  the  buildings  and 
the  furniture  connected  therewith;  also  that  they  shall  assist  on  new  work,  such 
as  making  tables,  chairs,  settees,  rockers,  desks,  shelves,  etc.  Boys  will  enjoy 
making  models  of  buildings,  it  is  well  to  instruct  the  Indian  boy  in  mending  and 
making  furniture,  for  with  this  ability  he  can  easily  make  many  pieces  of  sub- 
stantial furniture  for  his  home,  and  thereby  add  to  its  beauty  and  comfort. 

In  Indian  schools  it  is  advisab  e  for  (carpenters  to  know  something  about  plas- 
tering, that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  pupils  how  to  apply  the  scratch  coat  of 
plastering,  the  brown  coat,  and  the  hard  finish. 

In  briciflaying,  teach  pupils  how  to  handle  the  trowel  and  how  to  spread  mor- 
tar; to  lay  bricks  properly,  so  that  the  joints  are  neatly  pointed;  the  properties  of 
mortar  and  cement  and  how  they  should  lie  mixed. 

When  new  bnildings  are  in  process  of  erection,  or  old  ones  being  repaired,  the 
boys  should  be  actively  engaged  in  the  work  and  do  a  large  share  of  it.  The 
greatest  stress  must  be  laid  on  p'ain  house  building,  including  foundations,  walls, 
arches,  and  chimneys.  Lessons  in  making  mortar  and  on  lime  and  cement  and 
brickmaking  must  be  given  in  connection  with  this  work.  A  course  in  black- 
smithing  should  go  with  this  work.  Special  stress  musD  be  laid  on  building  and 
repairing  fences,  and  repairing  houses  and  outbnildings  necessary  on  a  farm; 
also  to  repair  work  on  wagons  and  other  vehicles. 

Fifth  year. — Have  pupils  compute  the  cost  of  and  estimate  the  amount  of  lum- 
ber necessary  to  build  a  house  of  two  rooms  complete.  Have  them  estimate  for 
the  weatherboarding  of  a  house  of  one  room;  of  two  rooms;  four  rooms.  Esti- 
mate the  cost  and  amount  of  lath  needed  for  houses  of  differ c>nt  sizes.  The  cost 
of  shingies  and  the  number  required  for  roofs  of  various  sizes  will  give  good 
drill.  Have  them  find  the  cost  and  amount  of  lumber  required  to  erect  the  frames 
of  houses  of  a  number  of  sizes.  Find  the  number  of  feet  of  lumber  needed  to 
floor  the  different  rooms  of  houses  oi  given  si^es.  The  amount  and  cost  of  lumber 
for  door  and  window  frames,  also  for  doors,  will  be  another  practical  question. 
The  lumber  for  board  walks  of  different  lengths  and  for  fences  should  also  1>e 
found.  Have  them  describe  the  quality  of  lumber  required  for  the  different  pur- 
poses. Estimate  the  cost  and  amount  of  lumber  re:iuired  to  build  bams,  chicken 
houses,  and  other  outbuildings  needed  on  a  farm.  Ability  to  compute  readily 
the  amount  and  cost  of  lumber  needed  for  a  specific  purpose  will  be  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  bov  in  the  carpenter  shop,  ana  the  help  the  class  room  gives  him 
in  this  direction  will  materially  aid  him  in  his  work  at  the  bench. 

Conolasion.— Keep  in  mind  the  future  environment  of  the  child  and  that  teaching 
is  of  little  value  tnat  is  not  practical  and  useful.  When  fences  are  to  be  built  or 
repaired  the  boys  should  do  most  of  the  work.  Indeed,  when  any  repairing  is  to 
be  done,  walks  laid,  or  any  repairs  about  the  institution,  give  the  work  into  the 
hands  of  pupils.  If  a  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  an  opi>ortunity  of  the 
utmost  value  presents  itself  to  the  carpenter  and  his  pupils.  Discuss  plans  with 
the  boys,  allowing  them  to  express  their  judgment  as  to  location,  materials; 
encourage  them  to  watch  every  development  aod  process  with  keen  curiosity,  and 
before  the  building  is  completed  they  will  have  learned  much  about  practical 
carpentry  and  building. 

Encourage  boys  to  plan  for  the  future:  let  them  express  their  views  as  to  loca- 
tions, materials,  structures,  etc.;  get  their  interest  aroused  to  think  and  plan 
independently.  Arithmetic  and  carpentry  will  aid  each  other.  In  the  construction 
of  a  single  house  the  carpenter  is  obliged  to  solve  problems  involving  nearly  every 
arithmetical  process.  Give  problems  in  computing  the  quantity  of  lumber  required 
for  laying  several  walks,  taking  tbose  around  the  school  buildings  as  examples, 
and  having  the  children  measure  them. 

Give  problems  in  figuring  the  quantity  of  earth  necessary  to  be  excavated  for  a 
cellar,  the  perches  ot  stone  in  the  wall,  the  amount  of  labor  required  for  floors, 
lath,  plaster,  and  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceilings,  bricks  for  the  chinmey.  shingles 
for  the  roof.  Then  have  them  compute  the  cost  of  each  kipd  of  material  and  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building,  the  barns,  and  outbuildings. 

Teach  pupils  to  save  their  money  in  order  that  they  may  have  something  with 
which  to  build  their  houses  and  other  buildings  when  they  begin  life  for  them> 
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selves.  Train  them  in  habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  showing  how  fragments  of 
lumber  remaining  from  one  piece  of  work  can  be  advantageously  nsed  in  other 
^ays.  Permit  no  unnecessary  waste.  Endeavor  to  f ostet  a  spirit  of  discussion 
^mong  the  boys  as  to  the  best  manner  of  building  houses  and  bams. 

OOOKINQ. 

This  most  important  department  in  the  school  should  teach  the  girls  lessons  in 
home-making  and  equip  them  with  the  ability  to  prepare  dainty  and  appetizing 
meals  out  of  ordinary  material.  The  tirst  year  the  little  children  prepare  simple 
meals  for  the  dolls,  wh  le  the  second  year  they  do  more  extensive  cooking /or  the 
dolls  and  write  receipts  stating  what  they  have  done,  the  proportions  of  each  ingre- 
dient used;  and  they  are  given  lessons  in  bread  and  butter  making. 

Pupils  are  taught  to  work  with  few,  simple  utensils,  and  must  use  the  material 
supplied  by  the  school,  varying  the  cooking  so  as  to  have  variety,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  using  judgment  and  putting  thought  into  tho  wo     . 

Pupils  must  1^  taught  the  relation  of  fire,  air.  and  water  to  life  and  to  cookery. 
Instruction  in  cookery  must  be  given  the  child  every  year  in  school,  first  in  the 
class  room,  then  in  the  kitchen,  where  opportunity  will  be  afforded  pupils  to  show 
how  thoroughly  they  have  learned  the  lessons  given  in  the  class  room. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  the  care  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  the 
proper  care  of  milk  vessels.  They  must  also  be  tanght  to  make  yeast  to  make 
and  bake  bread,  cakes,  and  pies,  and  the  different  ways  of  cooking  meats  (retain- 
ing and  extracting  the  juices) ;  to  make  soups;  coo':^  eg^,  fish,  vegetables:  making 
gravies,  simple  desserts,  and  simple  cookery  for  the  sick.  They  must  be  taught 
the  proper  disposal  of  refuse  and  a  general  idea  given  of  the  care  of  food  boxes 
and  refrigerators,  sinks,  and  drains. 

The  young  housekeeper  must  be  taught  to  milk  and  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
care  of  stock,  their  feed,  etc.  She  must  know  how  to  plant  and  raise  vegetables, 
•wisely  planting  seed  so  that  she  will  have  crops  of  lettuce,  radishes,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles coming  on  for  use  after  the  first  crop  planted  has  been  exhausted.  She  must  be 
taught  to  have  pantry  and  garden  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  keep  her  table  sup- 
plied with  wholesome  food  in  season.  She  must  know  how  to  use  poor  cuts  of 
meat  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  palatable.  Good  food  left  from  other  meals 
should  be  nsed  over,  cooking  it  so  that  it  will  furnish  an  appetizing,  digestible 
meal. 

Mrs.  Emily  Johnson,  teacher  of  cooking  at  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans., 
has  outlined  an  excellent  course  in  cooking  which  suggests  teaching  first  the  use 
of  the  stove,  the  damper,  the  oven,  and  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel;  also  the  set- 
ting of  the  table  and  simple  lessons  in  serving.  The  care  of  milk  is  taught  and 
its  importance  as  a  perfect  food.  Junket  is  made  to  show  the  change  which  takes 
place  when  milk  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  and, in  connection  with  the  lessons  on 
milk,  butter  making  is  given.  The  four  principal  elements  found  in  nature— oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon— are  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  that 
pupils  may  know  what  parts  of  the  human  body  these  elements  enter  and  what 
foods  supply  them.  Reference  is  made  to  the  valuable  food  charts  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be  found  of  great  assistance. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  motto  for  her  work  in  the  cooking  class,  and  one  which  may  well 
be  adopted  by  aU  teachers  of  cooking,  is  '*to  teach  to  do  by  doing.'' 

DAIRYING. 

Dairying  goes  hand  in  hand  with  farming,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  part 
of  it.  Every  thrifty,  ambitious  farmer,  unless  the  circumstances  be  exceptional, 
runs  a  dairy,  large  or  small,  in  conjunctioii  with  his  farm.  It  is  desired  tnat  this 
branch  be  taught  in  every  school  where  the  conditions  do  not  render  it  absolutely 
iinpracticable. 

If  the  school  does  not  already  x>ossess  a  dairy,  a  beginning  must  be  made  at 
once.  It  need  not  be  pretentious  at  first;  in  fact,  it  is  better  not  to  be.  Make  a 
commencement  with  a  few  cattle— four  or  five  is  a  good  number— and  a  good  sire, 
and  then  increase  gradually.  The  cattle  selected  should  be  of  as  good  a  grade  as 
possible.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  high-grade  cattle,  get  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained,  and  a  good  sire,  preferably  a  Durham ,  and  then  by  raising  the  best  calves 
and  disposing  of  the  poorer  cattle,  gradually  improve  the  herd.  If  a  calf  is  a 
healthy  one  of  good  breed  it  should  he  raised,  otherwii^e  it  is  better  to  veal  it.  By 
following  the  policy  of  raising  all  good  calves  the  dairyman,  provided  he  has  a 
good  bull  or  standard  breed,  will  soon  have  an  excellent  herd. 

The  buildings  for  the  dairy  will  not  need  to  be  elaborate  or  expensive  at  first. 
They  can  in  most  instances  be  erected  by  the  school  carpenter  and  the  boys  under 
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his  charge.  The  instructor  should  also  impress  upon  the  students  that  when  they 
have  a  small  dairy  of  their  own  they  do  not  at  first,  nor  for  a  good  while,  need  to 
have  an  elaborate  or  expensive  outfit  or  buildings. 

Give  the  students  frequent  talks  in  relation  to  the  matters  touched  upon  above, 
and  in  every  way  and  at  every  opportunity  endeavor  to  prepare  each  one  to  be  able 
to  begin  correctly  a  dairy  df  his  own.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  three  good  cows  are 
worth  more  by  far  than  a  dozen  poor  milkers.  The  expense  of  feeding  an  unprof- 
itable cow  is  just  as  great  as  the  cost  of  feeding  a  profitable  one. 

The  work  of  tbe  dairy  will  be  begun  by  the  child  quite  early  in  his  school  life 
wheu  he  assists  in  his  small  way  in  the  care  of  the  cattle,  driving  them,  and  doing 
many  other  light  chores. 

Teach  the  boys  to  handle  and  treat  the  cows  gently.  They  must  not  be  abused 
or  frightened,  as  this  injures  their  milking  qualities.  Give  talks  and  instrnctions 
on  stables;  how  they  should  be  constructed,  the  value  of  raised  platforms,  and  of 
stanchions  instead  of  ropes. 

Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to  milk.  The  student  can  begin  to  learn 
milking  at  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Instruct  in  the  proper  method  of  milking, 
always  using  both  hands.  After  the  student  has  learned  to  milk  he  should  be  given 
a  certain  number  of  cows  to  milk  daily,  night  and  morning.  Each  boy  can  milk 
from  five  to  a  dozen  cows.  Another  thing  that  is  very  important  is  to  milk 
cleanly.  Regularity  is  essential  to  the  best  results.  Appoint  certain  hours  for 
milkinor  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  then  see  to  it  that  the  milking  is  done  at 
those  times. 

The  entire  work  of  the  dairy  should  be  done  by  the  pupils,  the  instructor  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  supervising  their  work  and  giving  them  instruction,  and 
endeavoring  in  every  way  to  improve  them. 

Give  frequent  talks  on  the  standard  breeds  of  cattle;  the  relative  merits  of  Hol- 
steins,  Durhams,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Short  Horns,  and  other  breeds  as 
adapted  to  the  particular  locality.  Explain  which  are  better  when  quantity  of 
milk  is  desired,  and  which  when  butter  is  the  object. 

For  fodder,  clover,  prairie  hay,  and  cured  cornstalks  are  excellent.  Ensilage  is 
especially  good  and  very  economical.  It  is  said  that  more  cattle  can  be  nmintained 
from  a  given  acreage  by  the  use  of  this  food  than  from  any  other. 

The  room  used  for  keeping  the  milk  should  bs  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  It  should  always  be  clean  and  sweet  and  a  model  of  neatness.  Pans  and 
other  utensils  not  in  use  must  be  kept  clean  and  arranged  in  a  neat  and  convenient 
way.    The  dairy  must  above  all  look  businesslike  and  never  slipshod  or  slovenly. 

Teach  the  proper  handling  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it  comes  into  the  milk 
room  until  it  is  made  into  butter  and  other  products.  It  is  first  strained  carefully, 
and  poured  into  properly  arranged  pans  in  a  cool  place  for  the  cream  to  **  rise,*" 
then  skimmed,  and  the  cream  plEured  in  a  receptacle  to  await  churning,  and  the 
skim  milk  put  to  whatever  used  may  be  desired.  The  cream  should  be  kept  for 
a  period  long  enough  to  turn  a  little  sour,  usually  a  couple  of  days.  Keep  it  in  a 
warm  place  over  night  before  churning.  After  the  butter  has  collected,  remove 
the  buttermilk,  and  pour  in  some  cold  water  and  **  wash/'  the  butter  in  a  chum. 
Then  take  it  out  and  work  in  the  salt.  After  salting,  let  the  butter  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  work  it  and  put  up  in  packages  of  a  desired  size  or 
store  in  proper  receptacles. 

The  length  of  time  to  be  spent  by  each  pupil  at  dairying  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances and  will  vary  according  to  the  capability  of  the  student.  The  instructor 
will  be  able  to  determine  this  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  desired,  however, 
that  all  students  receive  instruction  on  this  subject,  for  the  ^eat  majority  of  them 
will  have  occasion  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  their  after  life. 

ENGINEERING. 

At  every  school  where  there  are  facilities  engineering  will  be  taught.  The  boys 
selected  for  this  course  should  be  those  who  show  an  aptitude  and  liking  for  the 
work,  and  who  possess  sufficient  physical  strength  and  robust  health.  The  main 
course  in  engineering  will  extend  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  to  be  varied 
in  the  discretion  of  the  engineer.  In  it  will  be  included  instruction  and  practice 
in  steam  heating  and  plumbing. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  the  student  should  be  taught 
the  principles  of  boilers  and  engines,  and  possibly  also  of  dynamos  and  motors. 
This  work  will  continue  until  the  boy  is  ftioroughly  familiar  with  the  different 
parts,  can  set  the  valves  on  the  pumps  and  engines,  erect  boilers,  connect  a  series 
of  them,  and  connect  dynamos,  motors,  etc.  The  school  plant  will  be  used  to  illus- 
trate this  work.    Engineering  and  electrical  papers  and  catalogues  of  machinery 
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should  be  furnished  to  the  pupil,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  study 
them,  and  make  designs  and  models  of  the  appliances  shown,  that  he  may  keep  in 
touch  with  modem  machinery  in  general  use. 

First  year.— The  students  should  first  be  taucht  to  keep  themselves  neat,  and 
should  assist  the  engineer  in  keeping  the  machinery  and  the  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  clean.  Give  the  boy  the  oiler  and  put  him  to  oiling  the  shafting.  Then 
let  him  wine  up  around  the  engine  and  remove  all  surplus  oil  and  grease,  then 
scrub  the  floor  and  do  such  other  work  as  he  can.  When  the  engineer  is  absent, 
he  can  watch  things  and  wipe  off  the  running  parts  of  the  engine.  Later  on,  the 
student  may  occasionally  be  left  in  charge  of  the  engine. 

In  the  boiler  room,  where  the  pupil  will  be  chiefly  engaged  this  year,  the  first 
things  to  be  given  the  pupil  to  do  will  be  to  wheel  out  ashes  and  get  in  coal,  oil 
the  shafting,  and  clean  the  pipes.  Give  some  lessons  in  pipe  fitting  and  putting 
in  valves.  At  the  proper  time  give  instruction  in  the  principle  upon  which  the 
boiler-feed  pumps  work;  how  to  pack,  repair,  and  clean  them,  ana  their  care  in 
s^eneral.  Then  will  follow  the  care  of  the  fires,  when  to  clean  the  fires  and  how 
they  should  be  kept  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  fuel  used.  An  intelligent 
fireman  can  often  save  in  fuel  an  amount  several  times  greater  than  his  wages. 

ShDw  how  to  prepare  the  toiler  before  exhausting  the  steam  for  the  work  of 
cleaning,  how  to  clean,  how  it  should  be  kept  after  cleaning,  how  to  test  for  leaks, 
loose  rivets,  and  strained  rods.  The  detachable  parts  of  the  boiler  should  be 
removed  and  the  pupils  shown  how  to  reassemble  them  in  good  order.  Then 
illustrate  the  proper  way  of  closing  up  the  boiler,  how  to  prepare  it  for  firing,  and 
how  to  connect  it  with  other  boilers.  Have  them  watch  the  steam  and  water 
gauges,  and  learn  what  to  do  if  the  steam  pressure  rises  too  high  or  falls  too  low. 

Incidentally,  as  much  repair  work  on  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  radiators,  and 
steam  pipes  as  possible  will  be  given  the  pupils  as  a  beginning  of  their  instruction 
in  plumbing  and  steam  fitting. 

Seoond  year.— The  apprentice  this  year  will  enter  the  engine  room.  Teach  the 
principles  of  the  engine;  show  how  to  start  and  stop  the  engine;  to  set  up  and  repair 
it;  to  set  its  valves;  to  pack  it  and  take  up  the  wear;  to  set  the  piston;  to  oil  the 
engine  properly,  and  to  clean  the  various  parts. 

Practice  will  be  given  in  running  the  engine,  making  steam  connections,  setting 
slide  valve,  giving  proper  lap  and  lead,  setting  eccentric,  arranging  for  proper 
cut-off,  fitting  oil  cups,  speeding  governors,  fitting  belts,  lining  up,  and  calculating 
indicated  horsepower.  . 

Give  the  same  attention  to  the  running  of  dynamos  and  motors,  their  adjust- 
ment and  care. 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to  run  the  engine  and  has  shown  that  be  can 
be  relied  upon,  ne  may  t)e  used  as  a  substitute  to  run  the  en^ne  and  boiler  in  the 
absence  of  the  engineer.  This  will  arouse  the  boy's  ambition  and  pride  in  his 
ability  and  is  very  valuable  in  order  to  impart  self-confidence  and  thoroughness. 

Third  year. — Continue  and  review  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years.  Much 
attention  will  be  given  this  year  to  plumbing  and  steam  fitting. 

Teach  how  to  set  and  connect  different  kinds  of  radiators  and  how  to  make  the 
various  kinds  of  coils  in  common  use,  such  as  return  coils,  miter  coils,  comer 
coils,  etc.  Then  give  instruction  in  the  piping  of  dwellings  and  other  buildings. 
Have  the  pupils  learn  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  systems;  the  one-pipe 
and  two-pipe  systems;  those  with  high  and  those  with  low  pressure,  and  the 
exhaust  steam  plan.  Give  much  practice  in  the  fitting  of  pipes,  cutting  of  pipes, 
and  cutting  of  threads.  Have  the  pupils  do  as  much  repair  work  as  possible  on 
steam  pipes  and  radiators. 

The  student  should  become  very  proficient  in  pipe  fitting.  Teach  how  to  make 
a  solder;  how  to  make  a  *' wiped  joint,"  a  joint  oetweeen  lead  and  iron  pipes. 
and  a  *' packed  joint."  Give. as  much  practice  as  possible  in  settting  up  closets 
and  bath  tubs.  Whatever  repair  work  may  be  done  around  any  of  the  buildings 
of  the  school  should  be  utilized  to  give  the  pupils  practical  experience. 

Take  up  the  steam-heating  plant  of  the  school  and  study  it  thoroughly.  Show 
the  necessity  for  covering  the  steam  pipes  and  why  the  boiler  is  placea  lower  than 
any  part  of  the  pipe  system. 

Teach  the  laying  of  steam  pipes  under  ground. 

Give  talks  on  steam-heating  boilers,  and  assign  problems  in  finding  heating 
capacity;  also  problems  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  given  piece  of  work  in  steam 
heating.    Give  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  the  pipes  during  the  various  seasons. 

After  steam  heating  will  follow  general  plumbing  which  should  be  taught  very 
carefully. 

Give  instruction  in  natural  drainage.    Houses,  especially  farmhouses,  should 
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be  located  with  the  view  of  affording  the  best  possible  drainage.  Show  how  snch 
locations  are  to  be  selected  and  what  conditions  make  a  situation  more  or  leas 
desirable.  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  school  farm  and  let  each  select  the  point 
best  suited,  in  his  opinion,  for  a  home,  and  give  his  reasons. 

Discuss  the  various  means  of  dispensing  with  the  dangerous  cesspool  in  places 
where  sewerage  facilities  are  not  available. 

Give  instruction  in  laying  water  and  sewer  pipes,  and  show  the  proper  way  of 
making  lead  and  the  various  other  connections. 

THE  EVENING  HOUR» 

The  superintendent  vnll  be  able  to  plan  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour  for 
the  pupils  each  evening  by  having  the  several  employees  give  a  talk  on  the  work 
of  their  respective  departments,  arranging  so  thac  each  employee  will  instruct  the 
children  at  the  evening  hour  twice  a  month;  for  example:  Monday— The  farmer; 
Tuesday— The  seamstress;  Wednesday — The  shoe  and  harness  maker;  Thursday— 
The  cook;  Friday — The  social  hour;  Sunday— Devotional  exercises,  song  service, 
etc.;  Monday— The  industrial  teacher;  Tuesday— The  laundress;  Wednesday— 
The  ma  ton;  Thursday— The  superintendent;  Friday— Social  hour. 

Subjects  and  dates  being  changed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  employee,  this 
will  carry  the  work  through  two  weeks,  when  it  will  be  repeated,  and  so  on 
through  the  year. 

The  class-room  teacher  will  assist  in  making  the  evening  hour  a  helpful  one  by 
preserving  order  and  by  assisting  the  speaker  of  the  evening  in  every  way  possi- 
Die,  giving  instruction  in  music,  in  calisthenics,  current  events,  etc. 

GARDENING. 

First  year. — The  child  is  taught  gardening  the  first  year  of  school  life,  when,  upon 
entering  school  in  the  fall,  he  collects,  with  the  teacher,  seeds  that  are  needed  for 
next  springes  planting,  puts  them  into  properly  labeled  envelopes,  and  stores  them 
away.  Plants  are  transplanted  from  the  garden  to  window  boxes,  and  some  seeds 
are  planted.  In  a  large  box  a  miuature  iarm  is  conducted,  and  seeds  planted  in 
the  small  fields  which  are  laid  off. 

Very  early  in  the  spring  a  hot  bed  is  made  where  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
or  plants  are  raised  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  pupils  are  taken 
into  the  garden  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  they  lay  off  a  number  of 
beds— two  children  working  at  a  bed— prepare  the  ground,  and  plant  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers.  When  the  plants  commence  to  grow,  they  care  for  and  culti- 
vate them,  finally  harvesting  and  selling  the  crop,  thus  starting  a  small  bank 
account.  

Seoond  year. — The  second  year  larger  gardens  are  planted,  and  a  system  of  rotation 
of  crops  observed.  A  succession  of  crops,  where  possible,  will  also  be  planted. 
More  vegetables  will  be  raised  this  year,  and  the  bank  account  increased  propcnr- 
tionately. 

The  third  year. — This  plan  is  carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale  during  this  year, 
and  the  pupils  should  gain  much  skill  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  their 
small  farms. 

Fourth  year.— Girls  as  well  as  boys  should  have  hours  with  the  farmer  in  receiving 
instruction  in  this  all-important  subject,  but  the  boys  from  this  year  on  will  work 
in  the  school  garden,  and  also  have  independent  gardens  of  their  own.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  equip  the  boy  with  such  abilitv  that  when  he  goes  upon  his  allot- 
ment he  will  be  able  to  plan  and- conduct  a  garden  that  will  supply  his  table  with 
vegetables,  and  also  produce  a  considerable  amount  for  the  market. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

First,  second,  and  third  yean.— Begin  the  subject  of  geography  by  studying  the  school 
grounds.  Then  teach  the  cardinal  points,  fixing  them  in  the  children's  minds  by 
connecting  them  with  the  positions  of  the  different  buildings  and  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  vicinity.  Likewise  show  their  connection  with  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun.  Have  pupils  draw  a  plan  of  the  school  farm,  locating  all  the  buildings 
and  giving  their  relative  positions,  using  the  school  buildings  as  a  starting  point 
Have  them  locate  the  roads,  fences,  and  the  different  fields.  Study  the  ef^ct  of 
climate  in  the  locality,  noting  the  condition  of  the  fields  at  all  seasons  and  the 
work  that  can  be  done  from  time  to  time.  Have  the  grounds  reproduced  at  the 
sand  table. 
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Have  the  children  observe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  day  and  night,  bright  and 
<Uotidy  days,  rain  and  snow,  hail,  frost,  dew,  giving  this  information  in  a  series  of 
talks,  which  may  be  written  on  the  board  In  sentences  and  used  as  a  reading  les- 
son. Consider  man's  depen<lence  apon  the  land  for  his  daily  bread,  how  fields  most 
be  plowed  and  planted  by  man,  watered  by  rain  or  by  irrigation,  and  cultivated 
•caret nlly  that  ttiey  may  yield  an  abundant  harvest;  how  the  corn  or  wheat  after 
^oing  through  various  processes  is  used  to  make  bread.  Give  a  series  ot  lensons 
in  breadmaking  in  the  class  room.  The  wheat  that  is  not  needed  for  bread  for  the 
family  is  to  be  sold  to  purchase  other  necessities. 

Oive  pupils  a  thorough  understanding  ot  the  geography  of  the  reservation.  The 
geography  presented  to  the  pupil  must  be  that  of  his  environment.  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  reservation  will  lead  up  to  that  of  the  State.  Pupils  must  study  the 
articles  of  consumption  and  commerce  that  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 

f>roduced  in  the  locality  in  question.  Impress  upon  pupl  s  that  If  each  one 
abors  to  obtain  a  good  home,  be  self-supporting  and  Independent,  and  endeavors 
to  improve  his  home  and  ameliorate  the  conditionx)i  those  around  him,  he  will  have 
discharged  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  mankind  and  be  a  credit  to  his  country  and 
bis  race. 

Explain  how  fresh  air  and  sunshine  purify  our  homes  and  keep  away  disease, 
3nd  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  our  windows  open  olten  to  let  all  the  sun  possible 
into  the  rooms  daily.  Observe  the  yellow,  unhealthy  appearance  of  plants  that 
have  been  in  the  house  where  they  could  not  get  the  sunlight. 

Dwell  upon  the  importance  of  the  different  industries  in  localities  where  farm- 
ings is  not  possible,  show  the  advantages  of  herding,  and,  if  possible,  how  dairying 
may  be  profitable.  In  localities  where  mining  is  the  industry,  the  lessons  on  the 
'work  of  the  miners  will  form  an  important  feature  of  the  geography  taught.  At 
schools  located  near  great  bodies  of  water  fishing  is  an  important  industry.  Should 
large  manufactories  be  near,  the  children  must  be  sbown  that  the  raw  material  as 
it  comes  from  the  earth  is  usually  unfit  for  use  in  that  state,  hence  the  work  in 
sacn  manufactories.  Study  the  roads  of  the  school  and  reservation  and  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation,  also  the  products  that  are  sent  out  to  the  markets  of  the 
^v'orld  and  what  is  received  in  return. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  each  school  to  have  a  collection  of  the  soils  and  minerals 
f  onnd  on  the  reservation  and  of  the  grains  raised,  also  a  collection  of  paintings 
and  drawings  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  school  farm,  as  well  as 
models  of  tuese  in  clay.  If  the  tribe  be  that  of  potters  or  blanket  or  basket 
weavers,  pupils  should  make  drawings  of  the  designs,  shapes,  colors,  etc.,  used  in 
the  work  in  question,  using  the  old  and  artistic  designs  and  the  colors  as  made  by 
the  Indians.  Such  a  collection  of  drawings  will  be  valuable  aids  in  teaching  the 
native  arts. 

Pupils  must  study  the  earth  with  reference  to  its  fitness  to  helping  them  to  make 
a  living.  Study  those  crops  that  will  bring  the  best  results  in  the  environment. 
Consider  the  surroundings  carefully,  and  show  that  the  industry  that  pays  best  is 
the  one  for  each  to  follow.  Show  that  a  county  progresses  most  that  has  the  best 
a^rricultural  features;  that  it  pays  to  go,  carefully,  into  the  raising  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Remember  that  the  Indian  child  at  home  has  fewer  advantages  than 
the  average  white  boy  upon  the  farm,  and  he  must  be  given  every  opportunity  at 
home  to  broaden  his  range  of  thought.  He  inherits  a  love  of  out-door  life,  but 
lacks  the  faculty  for  constant  application  to  daily  tasks.  He  must  be  taught  that 
the  law  laid  down  by  St.  Paul,  **  if  any  man  will  not  work  let  him  not  eat,'*  applies 
to-day. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  tools,  agriculture,  and 
business  to  apply  it  practically  to  the  betterment  of  the  home  and  of  the  crops  raised. 
They  should  see  the  need  of  getting  rid  of  poor  grades  of  animals  and  getting  good 
ones,  and  that  a  part  of  the  money  i:eceived  from  crops,  put  back  into  the  farm, 
will  pay  interest  on  the  investment.  Impress  the  importance  of  always  putting 
away  a  little,  no  matter  how  small  the  income.  Show  pupils  that  to  steal  the 
necessities  of  life  is  to  lead  a  criminal  career:  to  live  upon  the  result  of  others'  toll 
is  to  become  a  parasite;  while  the  only  honorable  way  by  which  these  things  are 
obtained  is  by  honest  toil,  and  rememoer  that  the  education  that  does  not  develop 
one's  powers  of  usefulness  is  of  little  value. 

HARNESS  MAKINO. 

Teach  the  essential  principles  that  underlie  a  number  of  trades  and  ability  to  do 
many  kinds  of  work  rather  than  give  the  boy  a  trade.  See  that  he  has  gained 
intelligent  ideas  of  tools  and  their  uses,  the  laws  of  mechanism,  the  properties  of 
wood,  iron,  leather,  and  other  materials.    Teach  system  and  precision. 
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The  aim  most  be  to  give  a  more  symmetrical  education,  employing  the  brain  and 
hand  by  using  books  and  tools,  in  order  that  increased  interest  in  all  T^ork  and 
more  useful  citizens  may  result. 

First  year.— The  boy  must  first  be  taught  to  make  a  wax  end;  then  gi^e  him 
scraps  of  leather  to  sew  upon  until  he  learns  to  make  a  good  stitch.  He  w^ill  then 
be  advanced  to  fitrap  work,  which  necessitates  much  practice  on  stitches. 

Give  plain  work,  such  as  traces,  folded  breaching,  bellybands,  hip  straps  and 
halters.  The  necessity  and  value  of  good,  careful  stitching  can  not  be  too  stxonglj 
inipressed. 

The  making  of  the  different  kinds  of  pads  used  on  harness  is  a  very  important 
branch  and  should  be  taught  carefully. 

Talks  should  be  given  frequently  on  leathers  of  different  Muds,  where  obtained 
and  how  tanned,  and  those  best  suited  for  the  different  parts  of  the  hameea:  also 
upon  the  proper  care  of  harness  and  the  tools  and  materials  used  in  making 
harness. 

Second  year. — Continue  the  work  on  straps  and  give  thorough  instruction  in  mak- 
ing bridles.    Give  also  the  round  work. 

Third  year.— The  work  this  year  involves  much  practice  in  cutting  and  fitting  all 
parts  of  the  harness  and  inputting  them  together  to  complete  a  full  set  of  hamea. 
and  the  talks  must  embrace  a  thorough  study  of  leather  and  where  to  obtain  the 
best  grades.  Have  pupils  observe  the  different  kinds  and  styles  of  harness.  Give 
practice  in  estimating  cost  of  leather  and  all  supplies  pertaining  to  the  harness 
trade.  Drawings  showing  the  different  parte  of  harness,  as  well  as  complete  sets 
of  harness  for  wagons  and  carriages,  will  also  be  made  by  the  pupils  from  memory 
as  well  as  from  the  articles  themselves. 

HISTORY. 

Begin  teaching  history  by  telling  the  children  the  story  of  their  tribe  and  then 
of  their  race.  Relate  to  them  legends  and  stories  such  as  will  excite  and  fix  their 
interest.  Have  the  pupil  tell  what  he  can  of  the  history  of  his  forefathers  and 
of  his  tribe  as  it  has  been  handed  down  from  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  tales 
told  around  the  camp  fires.  The  parents  have  lived  through  pages  of  history. 
Oral  and  written  reproduction  of  all  such  historical  stories  should  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work. 

Endeavor  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in  the  upward  struggles  of  their 
people  in  the  past  and  a  determination  to  do  their  part  toward  the  progress  of  their 
race  in  the  future.  Always  seek  to  create  a  spirit  of  love  and  brotherhood  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  toward  the  white  people,  and  in  telling  them  the  history  of 
the  Indians  dwell  on  those  things  which  nave  showed  nobility  of  character  on  tiie 
part  of  either  race  in  their  dealings  with  the  other. 

Study  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  Indians  in  the  past. 

Compare  the  Indian  life  of  the  past  with  its  present  and  what  it  should  and  will 
be  in  the  futm*e:  the  houses  the  old  Indians  built:  their  food,  occupations,  and 
manner  of  living.  Tell  them  that  their  history  will  be  what  they  make  it,  and  they 
should  feel  the  responsibility  for  making  it  bright.  Dwell  upon  agriciiltnre,  ite 
history,  and  its  importance  to  the  Indian.  Discuss  the  various  products  that  can 
be  raised  and  f;he  best  crops  to  be  raised. 

Give  attention  to  the  oiher  industries  of  the  old  Indians,  encouraging  the  dis- 
continuance of  those  which  are  unproHtable  and  the  preservation  of  the  practice 
of  those  which  are  valuable,  such  as  basketry,  pottery,  blanketry,  etc. 

Have  the  children  bring  baskets  to  school  and  make  some  themselves,  all  of 
which  place  on  exhibition,  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  become  as  skillful  as  pos- 
sible. Native  weaves  and  the  natural  Indiai)  dyes  are  the  most  valuable.  Follow 
the  same  plan  with  respect  to  bead  work  and  pottery. 

Take  up  the  subject  of  the  buffalo  and  thence  lead  up  to  cattle  raising  and  dairy- 
ing. Find  out  how  cattle  figured  in  the  history  of  the  old  Indians  and  how  it  will 
figure  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians  of  the  future.  Study  cattle  raising,  the  different 
breeds  and  those  best  suited  to  the  locality,  their  feed,  different  passes  and  grain 
raised  for  feed;  their  care,  housing,  pasturage;  how  profitable,  either  for  beef  or 
dairy  purposes;  the  available  markets,  etc. 

Take  up  in  a  like  manner  the  other  industries^  such  as  the  raising  of  hogs  and 
poultry. 

Irrigation  will  also  be  a  valuable  subject  for  study  in  many  localities  where  it  is 
necessary  for  farming. 

Then  give  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  desired  that 
American  history  be  studied  with  much  detail,  but  rather  a  general  view  of  it 
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firi'^eii  the  pupils.  They  should  know  enough  about  it  to  be  good,  patriotic  citizens, 
Dxat  valuable  time  should  not  be  used  in  learning  minor  details.  They  should 
learn  a  few  important  dates,  such  as  that  of  the  discovery  of  America,  settlement 
o:f  Virginia,  Declaration  of  Independence,  etc. 

Describe  historical  events,  as  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  landing  of  the 
Klgrims. 

The  important  events  in  our  history,  such  as  the  great  wars,  should  be  given 
attention,  but  not  in  detail.  Show  the  causes  of  the  various  wars,  what  were  their 
px-incipal  results,  and  who  were  the  ^eat  actors  in  them.  The  names  of  our 
gx'eatest  men,  such  as  Washington,  Frauklin,  and  Lincoln,  should  also  be  learned 
&nd  something  about  the  character  and  work  of  each. 

Employ  public  anniversaries  and  the  birthdays  of  great  men,  like  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, and  Longfellow,  to  give  historical  information— points  of  general  interest, 
not  minute  details. 

Adapt  also  stories  appropriate  to  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day, 
-A^rbor  Day,  etc. 

Enlarge  upon  national  holidays:  history  of  our  flag;  patriotism;  loyalty  to  a 
CAOse,  cue's  institution,  one's  country. 

Teach  the  general  character  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  how  it 
is  conducted.    Explain  its  relations  with  the  Indians. 

Grive  lessons  in  State  and  local  government;  how  public  officers  are  chosen;  the 
principle  of  self-government.  Explain  the  three  branches  of  government,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial.    Explain  in  a  simple  way  the  workings  of  a  court. 

The  central  thought  is  preparation  for  citizenship. 

Correlate  history  and  language,  requiring  all  stories  to  be  retold  in  good  English, 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

The  art  of  housekeeping  as  learned  in  the  home  under  the  mother's  eye  is  what 
-we  want  to  teach  our  Indian  girls,  assuring  them  that  because  our  grandmothers 
did  things  in  a  certain  way  is  no  reason  whv  we  should  do  the  same.  The  good 
bonsekeeper  is  the  arbiter  of  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  the  home,  and  special 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  laws.  Let  all  the  sunshine 
possible  into  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  family. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the  food  eaten,  the  water  used,  and  the  air  surround- 
ing the  home,  to  the  furniture  of  the  house,  and  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
members  of  the  family.  Unselfishness,  consideration  for  others,  and  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness,  together  \vith  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  constitute  good  habits  and 
manners  of  the  mdividual  members  of  the  household.  **  A  happy,  healthful  home 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  family  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  rest, '  and  a  systematic  knowledge  of  things  relating  to  the  hbme  is  a  lesson 
all  girls  should  learn. 

Every  girl  should  be  taught  to  make  yeast,  to  make  and  bake  all  kinds  of  bread, 
to  cook  cereals,  meats,  vegetables  (boiling  and  steaming),  soups,  plain  pastry, 
cookies,  cake,  to  dress  and  cook  poultry,  to  prepare  eggs  in  a  number  of  palatable 
"ways,  to  prepare  beverages,  to  do  simple  invalid  cooking,  warmed-over  dishes,  and 
to  utilize  unconsumed  food.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  kitehen  and  surroundings,  exercising  great  care  that  refuse  be  placed  where 
it  can  not  sink  into  the  drinking  water. 

Drinking  water  should  never  stand  uncovered.  The  value  of  pure  water  can 
not  be  too  strongly  impressed,  for,  as  a  well-known  writer  has  said,  **  this  fluid, 
which  infuses  new  lite  into  mankind,  is  likewise  the  chief  vehicle  by  which  dis- 
ease and  death  enter  the  body." 

Since  **  the  destiny  of  the  nation  depends  upon  its  food,"  it  is  important  that  we 
show  these  Indian  children  that  their  first  duty  is  to  help  build  up  a  strong  phys- 
ical organism.    Nothing  so  weakens  the  brain  as  lack  of  nutrition. 

Pupfls  must  be  taught  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel  and  all 
articles  needed  for  the  household,  and  to  be  resourceful,  using  every  scrap  in  some 
way.  throwing  away  nothing.    Economy  in  housekeeping  isan  all-important  lesson . 

Teach  girls  to  care  for  the  sick,  to  dress  wounds,  put  on  bandages,  and  sim- 
ple appliances  for  the  relief  of  pain,  thus  fitting  them  for  the  emergencies  that 
come  to  every  home. 

The  importance  of  teaching  the  laundrywork  in  a  systematic  way  is  very  great. 
Pupils  must  be  taught  to  make  good  soap.  Im|)ress  the  importance  of  mending 
clothes  before  washing,  and  to  wash,  starch,  and  iron  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel 
and  household  linen.  Teach  sweeping,  dusting,  care  of  lamps,  washing  windows, 
care  of  woodwork,  care  of  kitchen,  of  floors,  of  cellar,  and  the  disposal  of  house- 
hold refuse. 
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Study  the  bent  of  each  girl,  giving  each  the  help  in  special  directions  tiiat  she 
needs  most. 

Have  the  girls  take  turns  in  the  management  and  care  of  the  house,  the  aweep- 
ing.  scrubbing,  and  dusting;  the  care  of  beds,  filling  up  all  cracks  and  holes  with 
putty,  that  vermin  may  have  no  place  in  which  to  breed:  the  care  of  bedding,  see- 
ing that  it  is  kept  cean  and  properly  aired,  and  that  beds  are  neatly  made. 

Show  the  importance  of  keeping  sleeping  rooms  well  aired  during  the  day,  and 
that  no  food  should  ever  be  kept  in  a  room  where  people  sleep. 

The  dignity  of  labor  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  Indian  studsit 
and  the  virtue  of  economy  should  be  emphasized.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
put  to  the  very  best  use  what  is  so  generously  supplied  by  the  Government.  If 
there  is  time  for  nothing  else,  housekeeping  must  be  taught. 

The  materials  supplied  by  the  school  for  the  pupils  must  be  used,  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways,  and  the  pupils  must  be  taught  cooking  as  done  for  a  small  family. 
This  work  may  be  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  cook,  and  every 
day  one  girl  should  prepare  an  entire  meal  for  one  table  in  the  dining  toonx. 

Teach  pupils  the  Dad  results  of  running  bills  at  shops.  Cash  payments  should 
always  be  made,  and  the  income  of  the  family  so  divided  that  the  housekeeper  will 
set  aside  a  certain  portion  for  household  expenses  and  live  within  that  amount. 

Reverses  and  illness  come  to  the  best  regulated  families,  and  it  is  wisdom  to  have 
simple,  well-cooked  food,  simplicity  in  dress  and  living,  and  a  bank  acconnt  to 
resort  to  in  time  of  need. 

LAUNDRY. 

The  training  in  doing  laundry  work  begins  the  first  year  the  child  enters  schod 
This  highly  necessary  lesson  can  not  be  commenced  too  early  in  life,  and  the  first 
year  in  school  it  will  be  presented  in  such  an  attractive  manner  that  the  child  will 
enjoy  assisting  in  the  work,  and  be  given  one  of  the  most  important  leesons  that 
must  be  learned.  It  is  not  expected  that  children  will  appreciate  the  importance 
of  well  bleached  linen  and  faultlessly  smooth  ironing,  but  it  is  intended  that  from 
the  start  they  shall  be  trained  in  doing  laundry  work  systematically  and  see  the 
necessity  for  hygienic  li"^ng. 

With  the  youngest  children  the  teacher  must  have  a  proper  place  and  receptacle 
for  all  soiled  linen  used  in  the  doll's  house,  never  putting  any  away  damp,  lest  it 
mildew.  On  wash  "day  the  clothes  must  be  properly  sorted,  washed,  and  dried  out 
of  doors  if  possible;  if  not  they  may  be  hung  on  lines  strung  across  the  window. 
On  ironing  day  they  are  ironed,  then  mended,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  put  away, 
neatiy  folded. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  laundry  bag  and  be  responsible  for  persona)  apparel. 
This  fosters  responsibility  and  will  tend  to  make  children  take  better  care  of 
their  clothing.  The  matron  must  see  that  every  garment  is  plainly  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  owner,  thus  avoiding  confusion  and  enabling  garments  to  be 
located.  Clothing  that  is  common  property  is  rarely  appreciated  as  personal 
belongings  are.    This  is  a  lesson  the  Indian  child  needs  to  learn. 

Small  children  can  assist  in  the  laundry,  staying  an  hour  at  first  and  graduaUy 
increasing  the  time  as  the  child  develops  physically.  Have  small  irons  for  the 
smaller  children  to  use  and  put  them  on  the  simplest  garments,  towels,  etc. 

It  is  always  wise  to  have  at  least  one  girl  on  the  laundry  detaU  at  all  times 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  and  in  whose  care  the  smaller  pnpik 
may  be  placed,  that  the  experienced  pupil  may  assist  the  little  ones  just  learning, 
helping  them  with  the  difficult  parts,  and  showing  them  how  whenever  they  neea 
advice  and  assistance.  In  this  way  the  laundress  will  have  a  trained  class  of 
helpers  each  year. 

In  laundries  where  the  work  is  heavy  and  must  be  done  by  machinery,  the  laun- 
dress must  have  a  few  tubs  and  teach  pupils  how  to  wash  on  boards.  This  must 
be  taught  every  pupil.  When  pupils  return  to  their  homes,  they  will  have  few 
facilities  for  doing  laundry  work,  and  at  school  they  must  be  taught  to  do  the 
work  with  the  most  limited  outfit. 

So  much  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  life  depends  upon  the  cleansing  of  cloth- 
ing and  linen  used  in  the  family  that  the  subject  can  not  be  studied  too  carefully. 

The  laundry  must  be  supplied  with  oilcloth  aprons  that  pupils  may  not  get  their 
clothing  wet  when  washing  at  tubs.  Overshoes  should  be  worn  by  pupib  when 
floors  are  wet  or  when  they  have  to  walk  on  damp  ground.  Pupils  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  to  hang  up  or  bring  in  clothes  wnen  overheated,  and  they  should 
have  a  jacket  or  cape  to  protect  the  mugs,  and  some  covering  for  the  head  in  bad 
weather.  Good  health  is  one  of  man's  greatest  blessings  and  must  be  guarded 
intelligently. 

The  laundress  and  her  assistants  will  be  expected  to  do  all  the  laundry  work  of 
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tlie  school,  including  wearing  apparel  for  boys  and  girls,  table  and  bed  linen,  cur- 
tains, towels,  and  everything  that  is  needed  for  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  the 
pupils. 

All  body  linen  should  ba  changed  at  least  once  a  week  and  individual  towels  and 
liand kerchiefs  must  be  supi>lied  pupils.  Bureaus  and  tables  should  be  s applied 
iwrith  neat  covers  which  pupils  should  take  pride  in  keeping  well  laundered.  It  is 
"well  to  wash  comforts  and  blankets  at  least  once  a  year.  Dresses  and  aprons  sh  juld 
"be  starched  since  they  keep  clean  much  longer. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  in  the  laundry  to  use  fires  ecoaomicallv,  to  sort  and  wash 
'wbit-e  and  colored  clothes;  the  different  ways  of  washing,  rinsing,  wringing,  bin- 
iii^«  and  starching  clothes;  the  making  of  soap  and  starch,  also  their  use;  using 
lye;  drying  clothes  out  of  doors  and  in  the  house;  sprinkling  and  ironing  clothes; 
care  of  laundry,  tubs,  buckets,  utensils,  machinery,  and  irons.  The  object  is  to 
teach  all  pupils  to  be  able  to  do  family  washing  expeditiously  and  thoroughly. 

The  school  laundry  is  maintained  not  only  to  keei>  the  clothing  used  at  the  school 
in  proper  condition,  but  to  train  the  pupils  in  habits  of  cleanhness  and  civilized 
vrays  of  living  and  for  hygienic  reasons.  Pupils  must  be  taught  the  work  in  a 
systematic  way  and  the  training  must  be  so  thorough  that  pupils  will  see  and  feel 
tbe  reasons  for  washing  articles  clean  and  making  them  look  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. They  most  be  shown  the  inadvisability  of  keeping  soiled  clothing  in  a  Bleep- 
±ng  room  and  in  sorting  clothes  properly,  washing  white  and  colored  pieces 
separately.  They  must  hd  taught  to  use  plenty  of  soap,  to  rub  soiled  things  on  a 
board  (using  a  scrubbing  brush  on  heavy-soiled  garments),  rinsing  properly  and 
dr3*ing  in  the  oi)en  air,  and  finally  ironing  smoothly. 

MUSIC. 

BVoebel  believed  that  music  greatly  assisted  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of 
tbe  child:  that  it  awakens  the  moral  life,  elevates  the  spiritual  tone,  and  gives 
relief  to  physical  weariness;  therefore  in  the  kindergarten  the  child  is  given  songs 
and  mother  plays  which  are  fall  of  music. 

Pure  tone  must  be  sou|;ht.  This  will  be  aided  by  using  a  pleasant  tone  in  speak- 
ing; therefore  cultivate  it  in  all  recitations  and  conversations. 

The  position  of  the  body  and  throat  while  singing  should  contribute  to  the  full 
expansion  of  the  lungs;  not  only  must  the  mouth  be  open  nearly  as  wide  as  nature 
vml  allow,  but  the  throat  also  must  be  open. 

In  the  lowest  grades  the  children  may  be  given  a  few  simple  rote  songs  illustrat- 
ing the  lesson  to  be  impressed.  Have  them  sing  in  a  natural  soft  tone,  never  per- 
mitting nasal  rones. 

A  few  exercises  in  breathing  should  be  given  before  singing,  and  see  that  all 
children  assume  a  proper  position  while  singing. 

Patriotic  songs  must  be  taught  and  the  children  told  something  of  the  life  of 
the  author  and  the  reasons  for  writing  the  songs  given. 

Every  evening  at  the  study  hour,  or  what  should  be  termed  the  recreation  hour, 
the  pupils  may  be  given  fifteen  minutes  drill  on  sight  reading  from  the  chart  and 
blackboard,  the  scifles,  tonic  drill,  and  part  singing. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  give  advanced  instructions  in  music, 
but  it  is  intended  to  be  taught  more  as  a  recreation,  whose  uplifting  influence 
will  be  felt  in  the  home. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Indian  child  is  already  fairly  well  equipi>ed  with  this  information,  and 
should  be  taught  facts  about  nature  that  are  of  practical  use  in  every  day  farm 
life,  and.  he  sHould  be  taught  to  make  use  of  them.  Without  these  practical  les- 
sons, nature  teaching  is  deprived  of  most  of  its  power.  Nature  study  in  the  kin- 
dergarten years  will  very  materially  assist  in  the  acquirement  of  English. 

Firit  year. — During  the  first  year  of  the  child*s  school  life  only  the  most  simple 
and  elementary  facts  of  nature  study  should  be  treated  of.  In  September,  fruits, 
grains,  and  plants  maturing  at  that  time  should  be  talked  about  and  e:.amined 
with  a  minuteness  varying  with  the  grade. 

Collect,  label,  and  study  seeds  of  all  kinds.  In  October,  add  to  the  collection  the 
different  kinds  of  nuts  and  leaves  common  to  the  neighborhood,  watch  the  opera- 
tions on  the  school  farm.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  in  every 
year  the  work  progressing  on  the  school  farm  should  be  talked  about  and  followed 
and  used  for  illustrations  whenever  possible,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  to  do  this  farm  work  himself  when  older. 

Have  allotted  to  each  child  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  little  garden,  which  may 
be  known  sm  his  **  farm."   At  the  proper  season  the  boys  should  make  small  boxes 
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to  be  nsed  by  each  child  for  the  planting  of  flower  seeds  Indoors  in  the  fall  to 
beautify  the  rooms  and  to  transplant  in  the  garden  in  the  spring.  In  other  and 
larger  boxes  plant  cabbage  and  tomato  seeds,  and  when  the  plants  are  of  saffid^t 
size  transplant  to  the  garden. 

In  preserving  the  seed  from  the  lettuce  and  radishes,  select  onlj  the  larg:e6t  ani 
moat  prosperous  plants,  and  for  this  purpose  the  largest  plants  m  each  bed  muft 
be  left  unmolested  while  the  others  are  taken  for  market  or  consumption.  Tbfi» 
seed  plants  need  careful  attention  from  the  first.  This  will  be  excellent  training 
for  the  children  in  the  art  of  improving  varieties. 

The  farmer  should  be  called  upon  frequently  to  show  the  children  the  beet  Tnaxk- 
ner  of  caring  for  their  gardens.  The  class  room  teacher  thus  becomes  a  moet  valu- 
able assistant  to  the  farmer,  giving  the  foundation,  for  which  the  farmer  do^  not 
have  time  with  the  smaller  pupils,  and  preparing  the  child  to  do  more  effectu^ 
work  when  he  passes  from  the  class-room  teacher  to  the  teacher  of  farming. 

The  uses  of  domestic  animals  may  also  be  touched  upon  informally  to  advan- 
tage, and  the  children  encouraged  to  talk  about  such  animals  as  they  may  knov 
of.  In  insect  study,  teach  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  insects  common  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, such  as  the  batterfly,  bee,  ant,  etc.,  and  a  little  about  their  habits.  As 
for  the  birds,  in  these  tender  years  of  the  child's  life,  it  is  enough  to  teach  it  lo 
love  the  birds  and  not  to  hurt  them:  nor  to  break  up  their  nests  which  are  their 
homes.  Bird  houses  should  be  built  by  the  older  boys  with  the  aid  of  the  carpen- 
ter.   At  the  proper  season,  teach  the  children  how  to  dry  fruits,  com,  etc. 

Second  Year. — This  year  the  work  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  broad  lin^  laid 
down  for  the  first  year,  but  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

In  the  autumn  direct  the  child's  attention  to  the  preparation  nature  makes  for 
the  winter.  Discuss  and  have  the  children  talk  about  the  operations  on  the  farm: 
harvesting,  gathering  of  fruit,  and  storing  for  winter.  Repeat  the  work  of  drv- 
ing  fruits,  corn,  peas,  etc.,  giving  all  the  work  to  the  children,  but  directing  them 
constantly.  The  teacher  will  preserve  fruits  and  make  jellies  and  jams,  the  chil- 
dren helping  with  the  work,  putting  it  away  in  small  jars  (vaseline  or  others)  for 
the  doirs  use.    The  doll's  home  will  thus  1)e  ordered  as  the  child's  will  be  later. 

Teach  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  trees  of  the  neighborhood  may  be  pat  and 
their  commercial  value.  Teach  the  children  which  are  the  best  fruit  trees  for  the 
farm,  such  as  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  etc.,  and  something  about  their  cultivation. 
Each  child  must  plant  one  tree. 

The  child's  farm  must  be  continued  as  in  the  first  year  and  enlarged.  Make  tiie 
children  collect  and  preserve  such  seeds  as  the  school  garden  and  their  own  prod- 
uce for  planting  the  next  season.  Show  the  children,  with  the  help  of  the  farmer. 
how  to  prepare  their  **  farms"  for  the  winter. 

Repeat  the  planting  in  boxes  and  operations  of  the  previous  year,  making  addi- 
tions to  the  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables  planted.  Give  short  talks  on  the 
parts  of  the  plants  and  their  functions,  using  those  the  child  is  raising  in  his  gar- 
den as  illustrations.  With  a  litt:e  care,  the  children  can  raise  a  large  share  of  all 
the  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  needed  for  the  school  garden.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  place  selected  for  the  boxes  as  regards  light  and  alao  tem- 
perature. 

The  children  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  poultry,  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  as  before,  and  ducks  and  turkey g  may  be  added.  The  children  will  see 
that  the  nests  and  i costs  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  the  coops  clean  and  well 
disinfected,  for  which  purpose  an  occasional  whitewashing  of  the  inside  will  be 
valuable. 

Dometit  i'c  animals,— Covrs:  Different  breeds.  Milk  and  its  uses.  Explain  to  the 
children  the  forming  of  the  cream,  and  have  them  watch  the  milk  and  ooserve  how 
the  cream  collects  on  the  surface.  Give  each  child  a  small  bowl  or  tin  pan  lam 
enough  to  work  a  small  amount  of  butter  in,  and  let  each  use  a  small  butter  naS- 
dle  made  in  the  class  room.  Tiny  pats  should  be  made  and  set  away  for  use  of  the 
doll's  table.  See  to  it  that  when  through  all  utensils  are  put  away  carefully  and 
scrupulously  clean. 

Horses:  How  useful.  Teach  that  it  is  usefulness  that  gives  value  to  the  animal 
Wild .  un  broken  horses  are  of  no  value.  The  importance  of  the  horse  to  the  farmer 
and  the  care  that  he  should  have.    Suitable  food  for  horses.    Winter  care. 

Sheep:  Uses.    Wool.    Care  of  the  sheep  in  winter  and  summer. 

Swine:  Value  to  Indian  farmer.    Their  feed  and  care. 

Third  year.— Teach  those  things  which  will  be  an  aid  to  the  Indian  in  practical 
life,  especially  in  the  line  of  agriculture. 

Show  that  without  flowers  we  could  not  have  wheat,  com,  or  fruits;  also  of 
roots,  stems,  branches,  and  leaves:  also  the  propagation  of  plants. 
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Oive  short  talks  on  plant  diseases,  their  nature  and  cause,  and  alk6  their  pre- 

AT^ntion,  giving  illustrations  from  the  children's  gardens,  if  possible,  and  also 

ZTLAklng  experiments.     Injurious  insects:   their  methods  of  destroying  plants; 

T*^iiiedies  for  same:  the  fruit  trees  must  be  sprayed  if  we  want  good  fruit; 

'^P'ormy  varieties  will  result  if  this  is  neglected;  trees  are  often  destroyed  by 

small  caterpillars:  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  should  be  looked  after.    A  spirit  of 

competition  and  friendly  rivalry  for  the  honor  of  the  most  productive  and  neatest 

S'Ctrden  should  be  encouraged.    Sufficient  com  should  be  planted  to  supply  the 

<leiiiands  lor  drying,  etc.     In  this  connection,  fruits  should  be  canned  as  well  as 

<3.zied.    Tomatoes,  corn,  peaches,  apples,  or  whatever  is  available  must  be  put  up 

for  -winter. 

Teach  that  the  reason  many  seeds  are  used  so  much  for  feeding  people  and 
ATiitnals  is  because  of  the  food  stored  up  in  them  for  the  use  of  the  young  plant,  and 
-tliat  in  this  way  nearly  all  the  food  of  men  and  animals  grows  out  of  the  ground. 

Fourth  year.— The  class-room  teacher  must  interest  the  pupils  in  nature  work 
±roin  the  start  by  introducing  them  to  plant  life,  soils,  and  insects,  showing  the 
-relations  existing  between  them  and  their  interd  ^pendence.  By  experiments  with 
seeds  and  soils  teach  the  uses  of  roots  to  plants,  that  roots  absorb  plant  food  and 
Tnoisture  from  the  soil,  while  they  sometimes  store  food  for  the  future  use  of  the 
plant,*  and  that  they  will  not  grow  without,  air.  Show  the  relation  of  soils  to 
plants,  and  how  they  are  made  and  their  power  to  absorb  and  hold  heat;  also  bac- 
teria m  the  soil. 

Fifth  year. — Soils, — Soils  are  classified  as  follows: 

Loam. 

Sandy  loam,  in  which  there  is  more  sand  than  clay. 

Clay  loam,  in  which  there  is  more  clay  than  sand. 

Clay  soil,  composed  largely  of  clay. 

Sandy  soil,  composed  largely  of  sand. 

Humus,  or  organic  soil,  composed  largely  of  decayed  organic  matter,  such  as  the 
black  soil  of  swamps,  decayed  leaves,  woods,  earth,  etc. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  clay  soils  to  help  them  absorb  the  rain?  For  immediate' 
results,  plow  them  and  keep  them  loose  with  tillage  tools;  for  more  lasting  results, 
mix  organic  matter  with  them  by  plowing  in  farm  manures  or  growing  crops  and 
turning  them  under.  Sand  may  also  be  applied,  but  it  is  not  always  to  be  obtained 
and  is  expensive  to  haul. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  sandy  soils  to  help  them  to  hold  better  the  moisture 
which  falls  on  them  and  tends  to  leach  through  them?  For  immediate  effects, 
compact  them  with  the  roller:  for  more  lasting  effects  fill  them  with  organic 
matter. 

By  simple  lessons  impress  upon  the  pupil  (1)  the  importance  of  deep  and 
thorough  pieparation  of  the  soil;  (2)  the  importance  of  keeping  the  land  covered 
with  crops  the  entire  year  in  moist  regions  to  prevent  the  loss  of  plant  food;  and 
(8)  the  importance  of  keeping  the  soil  well  supplied  with  organic  matter.  The 
lessons  will  be  well  worth  the  effort,  for  these  are  some  of  the  important  points 
neglected  by  our  farmers  through  ignorance  of  their  value. 

Eixth  Year. — Teach  farm  accounts  and  business  forms. 

Review  plants,  soils,  etc.,  as  presented  in  the  fifth  year. 

7he  crops, — What  is  raised  on  the  school  farm?  What  on  the  land  owned  by 
the  parents  of  the  pupils?  Give  talks  on  marketing  crops  and  their  comparative 
value. 

Co;*n.— Its  history:  nature  as  food;  uses  of  corn. 

Wheat.— Uses  of  wheat  and  wheat  straw.    For  man;  for  animals. 

Seed,  hmv  improtrdy—A  highly  inteligent  practical  wheat  grower  selected  wheat 
on  the  following  plan:  Choosing  the  best  and  most  productive  plant,  he  planted 
the  grains  from  it  in  rows,  13  inches  apart  every  way.  and  so  arranged  that  the 
grains  from  each  head  or  ear  should  be  in  a  row  by  themselves.  At  harvest  he 
selected  from  those,  after  careful  study  and  comparison,  the  finest  plants.  This 
process  he  repeated  for  four  or  more  years.  In  five  years  the  number  of  grains  to 
the  ear  increased  from  47  to  123.  From  various  observations  and  experiments  he 
deduced  the  following  laws  of  the  development  of  cereals: 

1.  Every  fully  developed  plant,  whether  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  presents  an 
ear  superior  in  p'  oductive  power  to  any  of  the  rest  on  that  plant. 

2.  Every  such  plant  contains  one  grain  which,  upon  trial,  proves  more  productive 
than  any  other. 

3.  The  best  grain  in  a  given  plant  is  found  in  its  best  ear. 

4.  The  superior  vigor  of  this  grain  is  transmissible  in  different  degrees. 

5.  By  repeated  careful  selection  the  superiority  is  accumulated. 
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Seventh  year. — Review  work  of  plants  and  soils  as  tangbt  in  fifth  and  sixth 
years. 

Discnss  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  rolling,  irrigation,  nnderdraining.  fer- 
tilization, harvesting,  farm  acconnts,  and  the  leading  breeds  of  farm  animaJa,  the 
proper  housing  of  grain,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  marketing  of  crops. 

This  year  the  boys  should  be  given  practice  in  making  estimates  and  plans  for 
next  season's  work.  They  must  be  taught  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grrains 
required  to  seed  properly  an  acre  of  ground  and  then  made  to  put  their  knowledge 
into  practice  by  taking  particular  fields  and  fignring  the  amount  of  seed  to  be 
used.  Endeavor  to  put  the  boys  in  the  position  of  farmers  having  land  of  their 
own  to  manage.  For  example,  in  the  fall  re(}uire  each  pupil  to  submit  a  plan  for 
conducting  the  farm  for  the  coming  year,  giving  in  detail  the  crops  to  be  pat  in 
each  field  and  portion  of  the  school  farm,  in  doing  which  they  must  remember  the 
principle  of  rotation  of  crops. 

OUTING  SYSTEM. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Department  to  extend  to  every  reeervation  and 
every  school  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  system  known  as  the  "  Car- 
lisle outing  system.*'  Its  value  as  a  means  of  educating  and  elevating  the  Indian 
can  not  easily  be  overestimated,  and  the  Department  desires  that  every  Indian 
agent  and  school  superintendent  carefully  investigate  and  consider  the  conditions 
surrounding:  his  school  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  practicable  to  put  this  plan 
into  opei-ation,  and  if  so.  that  he  proceed  at  oiilie  to  take  steps  to  place  a  number 
of  the  school  children  among  the  citizens  of  the  locality. 

The  Carlisle  outing  system,  briefly  stated,  consists  in  the  placing  of  the  Indian 
pupils  in  good  white  families,  preferably  in  the  country,  during  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  year,  where  they  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  made  to  attend  the 
public  school  of  the  district  while  it  is  in  session,  and  paid  a  small  sum  for  their 
services.  The  pupils  clothe  themselves  and  pay  their  other  necessary  expenses, 
and  the  school  makes  provision  for  taking  care  of  their  s-ivings.  The  spring  and 
summer  months  are  most  desirable  for  sending  the  children  out,  but  many  of 
them  should  be  kept  out  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  plan  of  saving  part  of  the 
earnings  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  outing  system. 

The  homes  for  the  placing  of  the  students  should  be  very  carefully  selected  by 
the  agent  or  superintendent,  and  should  be  those  where  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  aimed  at 

The  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  earnings  for  clothing  and 
incidentals,  and  the  rest  will  be  placed  on  deposit  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  superintendent. 

The  person  with  whom  any  chi  d  U  placed  should  be  required  to  make  a  report 
periodically  upon  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  pupil. 

PAINTING. 

It  is  desired  that  some  knowledge  of  painting  be  possessed  by  all  Indian  boys. 
The  proper  and  timely  use  of  paint  will  do  a  great  deal  for  them  when  they  have 
farms  or  homes  of  their  own. 

First  year.— The  first  lesson,  cleanliness  and  order,  will  be  impressed  by  assigning 
work  in  cleaning  up  the  shop— plain,  simple  work,  such  as  cleaning,  sandpapering 
puttying,  etc. 

After  this  will  follow  in  order  work  oa  priming  coats  (showing  the  proper  man- 
ner  of  holding  the  brush):  regular  painting  on  the  outside  of  buildings;  practice 
in  the  putting  up  and  working  of  a  swinging  ladder;  plain  trimming  on  the  cor- 
ners of  houses;  tracing  sash;  painting  of  doors,  and  roof  painting. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  use  the  brush  all  the  painting  about  the 
institution  in  any  department  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  should  oe  given  to 
them  to  do. 

Next,  give  plain  frosting  of  glass,  preparing  walls  for  painting  painting  walls 
in  oil  color  and  stippling,  and  fiat  color  and  stippling,  painting  blinds,  and  brick 
penciling. 

Second  year.— Take  up  the  mixing  of  paints.  Give  the  pupils  talks  on  the  proper 
kinds  of  paint  to  use  for  different  purposes,  as,  for  example,  that  kind  used  for 
houses  and  that  for  farm  implements  and  wagons;  alao  on  the  best  colors  to  use 
for  various  purposes. 

In  the  painting  of  wagons  and  farm  implements  teach  the  filling  up  and  build- 
ing of  a  foundation  for  color,  and  the  applying  of  the  several  coats.  Follow  this 
with  wall  papering,  wall  painting,  and  calcimining.  Some  lessons  in  simple  fres- 
coing should  be  given  if  practicaole. 
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Endeavor  to  have  a  few  simple  booths  or  rooms  npon  which  the  students  can 
practice  wall  papering,  calcimining,  wall  tinting,  etc.  Give  problems  to  the  pupils- 
\n  computing  the  cost  of  particular  jobs. 

Third  year.— This  year  will  include  instruction  and  work  in  filling,  staining, 
nibbing,  polishing,  and  finishing  of  natural  woods;  benches,  chairs,  bookcases, 
-wardrobes,  tables,  and  other  fixtures  and  lamiture;  cleaning  and  varnishing  the^ 
-woodwork  of  the  buildings,  school  desks,  etc. 

In  wagon  painting  teach  varnishing,  rubbing,  and  finishing  of  painted  work, 
striding,  and  ornamenting  of  wagons  and  carriages. 

Give  trimming  of  houses  and  mixing  and  combination  of  colors.  The  more  dif- 
ficult and  ornamental  departments  of  painting  will  be  taught  this  year  and  some 
instruction  given  in  plain  lettering. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

A  teacher's  first  work  should  be  to  put  her  schoolroom  in  as  nearly  i>erf ect  hygi- 
enic condition  as  possible,  and  the  temperature  and  purity  of  the  air  should  be- 
the  best  possible  under  existing  conditions.  The  windows  snould  be  kept  open  all 
day.  Lowered  a  little  from  the  top  and  raised  from  the  bottom,  ever  so  little, 
insures  good  ventilation.  In  winter,  while  the  fire  is  being  kindled,  the  air  should 
be  changed:  also  at  least  once  during  the  session  doors  and  windows  should  be 
opened  for  ventilation.  Marching  or  some  other  exercise  may  then  be  engaged  in. 
A  child  eats  more  and  breathes  more  in  proportion  to  bulk  than  an  ad  alt,  and  for 
this  Ije  must  have  fresh  air  in  abundance.  Fresh  air  is  the  great  natural  disin- 
fectant, antiseptic,  and  purifier.  Have  breathing  exercises  deep  and  full,  with 
the  mouth  closed.  Another  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  see  if  the  children  have  come 
to  school  with  clean  persons  ana  clothmg.  Teach  that  it  is  best  to  eat  with  clean 
bands  and  on  a  clean  table.    Teach  the  great  need  of  pure  water. 

When  heated,  do  not  sit  in  a  cool  breeze;  never  sit  on  damp  gpround.  The  weekly 
bath  is  a  necessity.  Remember  that  the  formation  of  correct  habits  is  of  more 
importance  than  information  about  the  body.  The  use  of  tobacco  leads  to  dis- 
eases of  the  throat.  The  use  of  cigarettes  dwarfs  the  body.  The  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  cripples  the  brain,  stomach,  muscles,  and  other  paiiis  of  the  body. 

Teach  that  tuberculosis  is  not  necessarily  hereditary,  and  that  the  child  whose 
parents  have  had  consumption  must  not  feel  that  he  will  have  it. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  personal  hygiene,  comfortable  clothing, 
ventilation,  and  to  emergency  cases,  since  a  slight  accident,  neglected,  sometimes 
develops  into  a  serious  matter,  and  handicaps  one  through  life. 

It  is  very  important  to  show  children  how  spinal  curvature  may  result  from 
sitting  in  a  carved  position.  Show  why  the  health  fulness  and  vigor  of  the  body 
depends  much  upon  the  amount  of  exercise  we  take. 

Nnning. — The  children  should  be  taught  a  few  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
sore  eyes,  fever,  and  emergency  cases. 

The  older  girls  should  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  treating  all  cases,  explain- 
ing to  them  the  drugs,  their  respective  healing  properties,  and  the  doses,  to  the 
end  that  thev  learn  how  to  handle  the  same:  but  under  no  circumstances  should  a 
pupil  administer  a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  pupil.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  employees 
in  charge  of  the  patient.  Too  great  caution  can  not  be  used  in  admlaistering 
medicines.  Never  permit  food  to  be  kept  in  a  sick  room.  Milk  absorbs  odors 
very  quickly. 

Teach  that  hot  water  is  an  exceHent  remedy  for  nausea;  that  sulpho-naphthol  is 
an  inexpensive  and  excellent  disinfectant  and  deodorizer;  that  ordinary  wood 
ashes  placed  in  buckets  used  in  dormitories  will  disinfect:  that  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  contagion  in  diseases  of  the  s  <in  and  eyes.  Teach  that  it  is  necessary  to 
ventilate  every  room  in  the  house:  that  in  sickness  or  h^th  there  is  nothing 
more  necessary  for  the  phsrsical  and  mental  condition  than  good  slumber;  that  it 
is  better  to  sleep  without  a  pillow,  and  never  with  the  head  covered.  Well-aired 
rooms,  frequent  bathing,  clean  clothing,  pure  water,  and  hygienic  surroundings 
are  the  conditions  that  make  for  health. 

VentilatioiL.— The  question  of  ventilation  is  the  most  important  one  the  house- 
keeper has  to  face. 

In  sick  rooms  or  where  very  delicate  children  sleep,  a  good  screen  which  keeps 
out  dampness,  admitting  fresh  air.  may  be  made  by  using  a  mosquito  net  or  screen 
frame  covered  with  unbleached  factory  cloth.  Raise  tne  sash  and  place  this  in 
the  opening  at  night. 

The  most  fertile  canse  of  contamination  in  schools  is  the  breathing  of  children 
in  roopas  inadequately  supplied  with  air.    In  dormitories  that  are  poorly  venti- 
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lateil  and  od  playgronnds  where  many  children  meet,  the  bad  effects  resnlt  from 
the  decomposing  organic  matter  given  off  from  the  lungs,  which  acts  as  poisons 
having  been  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  because  it  is  unfit  for  use.  Whether  a 
room  is  warm  or  cold  it  is  safe  to  have  a  window  open  at  the  top  and  at  the  bot- 
tom a  little  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air  and  gas.  In  all  dormitories  and  sleep- 
ing rooms  the  windows  should  be  opened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  not  exposint? 
anyone  to  a  draft.  The  entire  house  should  have  a  tnorough  airing  every  morn- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  dormitories  are  vacated,  open  all  windows  and  throw  hs/ck 
the  coverings.  Once  a  week  all  mattresses  should  be  thrown  across  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  all  around  them.  After  sleeping  apartments 
have  been  put  in  order  for  the  day,  windows  and  t  ansoms  should  be  left  wide 
open  tmtil  an  hour  1>efore  they  are  to  be  occupied  at  night,  when  they  can  be 
arranged  as  suggested  above.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  volnme  of 
pure  air  sweeping  through  the  house  for  ten  minutes  will  more  effectually  remove 
impure  air  than  airing  for  hours  with  windows  only  partly  opened  and  closed 
doors. 

Tuleronlosis  (oonBamptioii).— Tuberculosis  is  due  to  a  living  germ  (something  like 
a  seed).  The  germ  is  coughed  up  by  people  who  have  tuberculosis.  When  this 
dries  it  will  iioat  in  the  air,  and  so  may  be  breathed  in  by  any  man,  woman,  or  child. 
When  this  germ  is  breathed  in  by  anyone  whose  health  is  not  good,  whose  lungs 
have  been  made  wea&  by  sleeping  with  head  under  the  bedclothes  or  by  bad  air 
from  neglect  day  or  night,  so  that  they  can  not  resist  disease,  the  germ  will  live 
and  develop  and  will  produce  more  germs  of  its  own  kind  in  the  Inngrs.  This 
germ  growth  in  the  lungs  causes  the  condition  we  call  tuberculosis  or  consamptioa. 
Sunshine  will  kill  this  disease  germ. 

Prevention  of  tuberculosis. — In  order  to  escape  taking  tuberculosis,  when  it  ia 
our  duty  to  live  near  one  who  is  suffering  with  it,  the  following  rules  should  be 
observed: 

First.  Keep  what  is  coughed  up  from  getting  drjr  and  so  floating  in  the  air. 

Second.  Observe  strict  cleanliness  about  the  patient. 

Third.  All  that  is  coughed  up  must,  in  order  to  prevent  flies  carrying  it,  be  kept 
covered  in  a  tin  cup  or  glass  jar  partly  filled  with  water  (a  sheet  of  paper  may  be 
used  for  a  cover)  or  in  a  box  of  moist  earth,  ashes,  or  sawdust  Where  a  disinfect- 
ant can  be  obtained  it  must  be  kept  in  a  cup  or  jar.  In  any  case  the  whole  mass  must 
be  buried  in  the  earth,  so  that  no  parti -J e  can  dry  and  be  blown  about.      If  the 

Eatient  is  too  weak  to  use  a  cup,  he  should  use  a  cloth,  which  in  all  cas^s  must  be 
uried.  Wet  it  in  a  dismfectant  so  that  it  will  not  have  a  chance  to  dry.  Never 
allow  anyone  to  spit  on  a  stove  or  on  the  floor. 

Fourth.  If  a  consumptive  person  must  travel,  he  should  have  cloths  or  a  large- 
necked  bottle  to  spit  into.    This  is  the  only  safetv  for  the  public. 

Fifth.  After  a  death  all  infected  articles,  such  as  rags,  carpets,  and  bedding, 
should  be  washed  and  disinfected  or  else  destroyed  by  fire. 

Sixth.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  flies  away  from  all  infections  matter,  as 
they  may  carry  it  on  their  legs  to  food,  which  being  eaten  will  carry  the  germs  of 
disease  into  the  stomach  of  the  eater. 

Germs  of  disease  float  in  the  air  we  breathe,  swim  in  the  water  we  drink,  and 
are  in  the  ground  under  our  feet.  They  are  always  ready  to  lodge  and  grow 
wherever  they  can  find  a  weak  spot  in  our  body:  that  is,  wherever  there  is  a  weak 
cell  growth  and  so  little  power  to  resist.  A  colony  of  disease  germs  will  develop 
very  quickly  in  a  weak  spot,  and  they  will  infect  an  area  about  themselves  until 
the  whole  system  is  sown  with  disease  germs. 

Sunshine,  cleanliness,  and  good  food  not  only  protect  from  disease  by  increasing 
the  resisting  power  of  the  body,  but  may  also  overcome  and  drive  out  disease 
already  acquired. 

PRINTING. 

Not  manv  of  the  Indian  boys  will  follow  printing  as  an  occupation,  but  some 
may.  and  the  training  and  ex])erience  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  everyone,  whether 
or  not  he  ultimately  uses  the  skill  and  knowledge  gained  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

It  may  be  found  that  some  of  the  boys  have  a  desire  and  an  aptitude  for  this  kind 
of  work,  and  these  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  their  ambition  and  become 
skillful  workers,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  place  in  some  printing  oflBce  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  or  elsewhere. 

Before  going  into  the  shop  the  boy  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English 
branches,  particularly  of  grammar,  reading,  and  spelling. 

The  pupil  will  first  be  given  some  of  the  simpler  work  of  the  office,  such  as  run- 
ing  a  small  job  press.  Then  will  follow  learning  the  positions  of  the  letters  in  the" 
case.    Then  show  him  how  to  hold  a  stick  in  his  left  hand  and  pick  up  the  letters 
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-with  his  right.  Set  up  the  first  line  for  him,  and  the  next  let  him  set  np  himself, 
^^^hen  the  line  is  filled  he  mnst  be  shown  how  to  justify  it  and  make  the  spacing 
-cmiform. 

Considerable  attention  mnst  be  given  to  spacing  and  justifying,  as  both  are  quite 
xmportant.    Give  talks  to  the  students  on  these  points. 

As  soon  as  the  beginner  has  learned  the  case  thoroughly  he  may  be  given  his 
own  distributing. 

Take  special  care  to  instruct  the  students  so  that  they  will  become  clean  com- 
X>08itors.  both  in  typesetting  and  distributing. 

Practice  in  locking  forms  vnll  be  given  at  the  proper  time.  This  work  and  that 
of  the  subsequent  handling  of  the  forms  is  one  requiring  much  care,  in  order  that 
tJiG  danger  of  the  form  being  **pied"  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Show  the 
pupil  how  to  place  the  forms  in  position,  adjust  the  platen,  and  adjust  the  gauge 
pins.  Next  he  will  learn  how  to  ink  the  rollers  and  how  much  ink  is  required  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  After  a  job  is  finished  he  should  clean  the  type  and,  if  he 
lias  become  sufBciently  advanced,  distribute  the  matter.  The  presses  should  be 
oarefully  cleaned  and  oiled  regularly  and  always  kept  in  a  neat  condition. 

Proof  reading  will  receive  careful  attention.  Ability  in  this  respect  is  very 
iinportant  to  every  printing  oflBce,  and  often  determines  its  success  or  failure. 

Capitalization,  punctuation,  and  the  correct  use  of  words  will  be  given  as  needed 
in  actual  practice. 

Correct  judgment  and  taste  in  setting  up  advertisements  and  jobs  and  a  general 
taaowledge  of  newspaper,  book,  and  job  work,  printing  of  blanks,  letterheads, 
envelopes,  programmes,  posters,  bills  of  fare,  and  reports,  presswork,  the  simpler 
forms  of  bookbinding,  and  other  features  of  the  trade  will  likewise  be  carefully 
taught. 

READING,  LANGUAGE,    AND  SUBPRIMARY  WORK. 

The  teacher  of  Indian  children  must  have  a  general  understanding  and  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Indian  life,  using  the  articles  of  the 
Hampton  creed  and  making  her  school  a  school  of  labor,  of  love,  of  life,  bearing 
in  mmd  that  we  are  educating  the  children  for  right  living  and  that  lessons  of 
kindliness  and  truth  are  most  important. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  language,  articulation,  enunciation,  and 
purity  of  English  of  pupils  in  every  grade. 

Every  teacher  should  study  the  various  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Department, 
and  be  conversant  with  their  requirements. 

First  year.— The  work  this  year  is  not  **  to  secure  devices  for  making  history, 
geography,  reading,  etc.,  interesting,  but  to  bring  out  steadiness,  precision, 
and  thoroughness,  which  book  learning  rarely  imparts  and  on  which  excellence 
depends,"  as  one  of  our  schools  so  well  expresses^it.  The  main  work  of  the  first 
year— the  subprimary  work — will  be  the  teaching  of  the  English  language,  and 
this  will  be  done  not  through  text-books  but  through  occupations. 

For  instance,  the  daily  care  of  the  dolls  embraces  taking  them  up  and  bathing 
and  dressing  them  every  morning  and  preparing  their  meals,  airing  the  beds,  and 
making  them  up  for  the  day:  turning  the  mattresses  putting  on  sheets  smoothly, 
and  having  nice  netted  or  crocheted  counterpanes.  The  doll's  house  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  children.  They  require  clothing,  and  this  will  be  made  by  the  little 
ones.  When  they  are  ill  the  pupils  must  be  their  nurses.  On  Monday  the  clbthes 
are  to  be  washed,  rinsed,  and  hung  on  lines  to  dry,  the  children  using  small  tubs 
and  washboards,  and  in  bad  weather  stringing  the  lines  across  the  windows.  On 
Tuesday  the  clothes  are  sprinkled  and  ironed  and  aired.  On  Wednesday  they  are 
mended. 

Sewing  is  one  of  the  earliest  industries  given  the  child.  Patterns  are  given  the 
children  by  which  to  cut  out  their  work.  In  sewing  have  the  children  assume 
correct  positions  of  the  body,  use  of  the  needle,  etc. 

Meals  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  dolls.  Cereals  and  beverages  must  be  prepared 
in  the  correct  way.  Tiny  potatoes  or  vegetables  of  other  kinds  may  be  selected 
and  pared  and  prepared  for  the  dolls'  table,  cooking  them  in  different  ways,  as  one 
does  in  a  well-regulated  family.  Small  pieces  of  steak  may  be  cooked,  varying  the 
menu  with  different  meats,  or  the  same  kind  prepared  differently.  Small  pans  of 
biscuits  and  loaves  of  bread  will  be  made  and  baked.  The  table  should  be  set  to 
present  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  tablecloths  and  napkins  will  be  made  by  the 
children  and  kept  well  laundered.  The  dishes  may  be  made  out  of  clay  or  card- 
board. Colonel  Parker's  school  has  a  small  kiln  where  dishes  made  by  the  children 
are  baked  and  a  substantial  glaze  put  on  and  useful  articles  thus  made.  AH  pans 
must  be  kepr  bright,  and  tiny  cakes  of  soap  and  small  tea  towels  kept  in  their 
proper  place,  to  be  used  as  needed.  The  house  must  be  swept  and  dusted  every 
day  and  kept  clean. 
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Mats  and  baskets  may  be  made  of  willow  or  grasses  for  use  in  the  hoasehold,  as 
well  as  for  presents  at  Christmas  time. 

The  fall  thought— preparation  for  the  winter — gives  much  interesting  emplojr- 
ment.  Nuts  must  be  gathered  for  the  children  and  the  squirrels  kept  in  caj^  m 
the  class  room,  and  fruits  dried  and  preserved  and  pickled  for  use  in  winter. 
Pupils  must  can  corn,  can  tomatoeSi  dry  corn,  peas,  fruits,  berries,  and  peppers, 
and  make  pickles  and  preserves. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  in  the  window  boxes.  They  grow  easily,  and  useful 
lessons  may  be  impressed  before  the  season  comes  for  them  to  be  planted  in  the 
gardens.  The  cotton  plant  ma^  also  be  raised  in  the  windows.  Attention  mnsc 
Be  given  to  clay  modeling,  makmg  the  fruit  and  vegetables  the  chiMren  deal  with, 
and  other  things  possible  to  be  made  in  clay.  Drawings  of  the  toys,  dolls,  tools, 
and  other  objects  dealt  with  will  be  made  daily  and  colored  with  pencils,  crayons, 
or  paints.  The  love  of  parents  for  children  represented  by  pupils  and  their  dolls, 
as  evidenced  in  spending  so  much  care  and  thought  and  time  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure,  leads  to  the  thought  of  the  Father's  love  for  all. 

Give  talks  on  the  animals  and  what  they  do  for  us— giving  us  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  the  care  we  should  give  them. 

When  the  weather  becomes  pleasant  and  children  can  work  out  of  doors,  have 
them  build  a  house  the  plan  of  which  has  been  drawn  to  measurement?  in  the 
schoolroom.  They  must  lay  off  the  ground,  getting  stones,  if  possible,  or  using 
bricks  for  the  foundation.  Construct  a  mortar  box  and  mix  mortar,  fitting  the 
stones  accurately  and  making  the  foundation  strong.  The  boards  for  the  house 
will  be  measured  as  needed  in  building  the  structure,  sawed  into  proper  lengths, 
and  the  necessary  joints  cut  and  fitted.  When  shingled  and  otherwise  finished.it 
should  be  painted,  papered,  and  furnished. 

There  are  many  sense  games  that  are  helpful,  also  playing  ball,  jumping,  hop- 
ping, marching,  running,  and  skipping. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a  list  of  the  words  comprising  the  vocabulary  of  the 
children.  This  will  be  approximate,  since  some  brighter  children  will  easily  leun 
more  words  than  others,  but  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  child  will  give  the 
words  that  may  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  simple  reading  lessons  and  the 
first  lessons  in  writing  that  will  follow. 

The  occupations  of  card  sewing,  parquetry,  mat  weaving,  etc.,  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  best  schools  and  the  more  practical  work  of  the  home  is  given  the 
child.  Stories  must  be  told  daily,  and  the  pupils  given  the  freedom  of  a  nome.  at 
the  same  time  expecting  each  one  to  perform  his  allotted  task. 

Visits  to  the  stables  and  talks  about  the  cows  will  lead  up  to  lessons  in  the  care 
of  milk  and  butter.  With  a  few  utensils,  the  milk  and  cream  can  be  cared  for. 
The  teacher  will  have  a  chum  in  the  class  room  and  let  the  children  make  butter 
frequently  during  the  year.  After  churning,  each  child  must  be  given  a  tiny  bit 
of  butter,  which  he  will  work  with  his  small  paddle,  adding  salt  and  putting  by 
the  small  roll  or  prints  for  the  doll's  table. 

Each  child  must  make  a  scrapbook.    The  leaves  may  be  made  of  cotton  cloth. 

Pupils  and  teachers  must  take  care  of  the  fowl,  collecting  the  eggs,  marking 
them.  '* setting*'  the  hens,  and  watching  for  the  little  chicks  to  break  the  shell, 
then  caring  for  them,  having  ready  small  coops  for  their  homes.  In  the  spring 
the  gardens  are  the  farms  on  which  each  child  will  raise  as  many  vegetables  as 
possible. 

Lessons  in  geography  and  number  will  be  learned  in  the  school  yard,  studying 
the  lay  of  the  land,  measuring  off  and  making  the  gardens,  watching  the  awaken- 
ing of  nature. 

Children  must  be  made  to  feel  individual  responsibility.  The  true  mother- 
teacher  will  strive  to  secure,  before  all  other  things,  the  happiness  of  the  children, 
for  the  sunshine  of  the  schoolroom  is  to  them  what  sunshine  is  to  young  plants. 

''The  work  of  adult  pupils  in  this  grade  will  be  based  upon  their  experience oo 
the  school  grounds,  in  the  shops,  on  the  farm,  etc.  This  must  be  worked  out  for 
them,  first,  upon  the  board,  and  later,  by  chart  made  by  the  teacher,  limited  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupil.  Great  pains  must  betaken  to  give  him  the  power  to  converse 
correctly  in  English.  Any  books  used  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupiL 
The  pupil's  needs  will  be  the  teacher's  guide  in  planning  and  selectmg  lessons.''^ 

Second  year.— Have  real  objects,  where  possible,  brought  into  the  schoolroom; 
for  example,  if  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  a  ball,  the  lesson  may  be  introduced  by 
a  game  of  ball.  Let  them  toss  and  catch  to  the  count.  Have  the  children  mdd 
balls  of  many  sizes,  from  clay,  coloring  them  with  chalk  by  way  of  variety:  after 
the  game  questioning  the  child  as  to  what  they  did  will  very  likely  produce  the 
following  answers:  ''Helen  threw  a  ball."    "James  took  two  balls,  tossed  one  to 
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Martha  and  one  to  Henry/'  *•  Fred  caught  a  red  ball."  As  these  sentences  are 
^ven  write  them  on  the  board,  erase  them,  and  let  the  child  reproduce  them. 
After  thorouKh  drill  gi\  e  the  book  to  the  child — question  him  concerning  the  pic- 
ture. If  there  are  script  sentences  have  him  read  them,  then  the  printed  ones. 
If  the  drill  was  thorough  before  the  book  was  taken  up,  the  child  would  readily 
read  the  lesson. 

Oral  work  should  be  the  oasis  of  the  reading  lesson  throughout  the  year.  Chil- 
dren like  \  o  see  their  own  name  in  sentences,  and  the  day  work  in  the  class  room, 
introducing  the  names  of  the  pupils,  will  form  stories  that  may  be  written  on  the 
board  by  the  teacher  and  read  by  the  pupil.  It  is  an  interesting  game  to  tell  a 
stor^,  then  haVe  the  children  each  write  his  own  version  of  it.  The  teacher  will 
find  it  H  pleasant  diversion  to  have  the  reading  lesson  told  by  the  children  in  pic- 
tures drawn  by  themselves,  instead  of  writing  the  lesson,  which  they  must 
explain  oral  y  before  the  class.  Guard  against  too  close  confinement  to  a  book. 
Reading  is  not  calling  words.  Thought  getting  and  thought  giving  is  the  prime 
object  of  leading.    Phonetic  drill  should  be  given  with  each  reading  lesson. 

The  success  in  teaching  children  to  read  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  present  the  lesson  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  untiring  energy  and 
persistent  will  daily  will  enable  the  child  to  read  m  a  short  time.  Ti-ain  children 
to  rep  at  exactly  what  is  said;  this  quickens  the  memory  and  predisposes  to  tmth- 
f  ulness.    GKve  dictation  and  have  the  children  write  a  letter. 

The  following  directions  for  conducting  a  reading  lesson  are  clipped  from  the 
Southern  Workman:  The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board  the  words  **kite,"  '*  white,** 
**  high,'*  '•  wind.'*  *•  makes."  The  children  pronounced  these  quickly  and  distinctly, 
after  which  the  books  were  onened  to  a  lesson  on  flying  kites.  As  each  sentence  was 
reached,  the  teacher  put  a  skillful  Question,  suggesting  the  thought  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  pupils  reading  to  themselves  got  the  thought  out  of  the  sentence,  then 
read  it  to  the  class,  not  before.  After  the  stories  had  all  been  read  the  books  were 
closed,  and  a  small  boy  drew  a  picture  of  a  kite  on  the  board,  and  the  stor^  was 
retold.  The  teacher  was  bright  and  animated,  and  the  children  were  learnmg  to 
read,  not  to  call  words. 

The  constant  criticism  from  every  part  of  the  field  is  that  pupils  do  not  read  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  and  from  the  start  teachers  must  train  the  child  to  read  so  as 
to  be  heard  distinctly  from  anv  part  of  the  room. 

Use  first  readers  and  supplemental  readers,  and  pursue  the  blackboard-drill 
method  with  the  supplemental  readers.    Then  review  the  book  without  such  drill. 

Resort  to  devices  to  improve  children's  articulation,  and  compel  children  to  read 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

Third  year. — The  aim  of  all  reading,  * 'Mastery  of  thought  and  isibility  to  read 
with  expression,** should  now  underlie  all  training.  Drill  in  ready  recognition 
of  phrases  is  still  essential,  especially  all  new  phrases.  New  words  at  the  head  of 
the  lesson  must  be  drilled  on  the  board:  their  meaning  found.  They  should  be 
spelled  phonetically,  emphasizing  the  sounds;  and  they  should  be  put  into  many 
sentences  original  with  the  children. 

Dictation  will  be  given  daily  by  the  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  each  pupil 
will  make  a  cookbook,  containing  receipts  for  cooking  everything  served  in  a 
well-ordered  home.  These  will  necessarily  be  simple  this  year,  and  may  be  written 
from  dictations  given  by  the  teacher.  The  cookery  book  must  contain  simple 
receipts. 

Each  child  must  make  a  book  of  drawings,  of  tools  used,  stitches  taken,  and 
directions  for  sewing.  Sample  bits  of  cloth  may  be  added,  showing  the  actual 
stitches.  This  book  must  contain  descriptions  and  drawings  of  garments  cut, 
fitted,  and  made,  with  full  directions  for  making  each  and  patterns  of  each  part 
drawn. 

Each  child  is  expected  to  make  a  book  showing  everything  learned  in  the  laundry, 
containing  drawings  of  utensils  used,  and  of  pupils  engaged  in  the  occupation, 
showing  the  different  stages  of  the  work.  The  teacher  must,  by  drawings,  show 
the  children  the  correct  way  to  fold  each  garment  after  ironing.  A  full  account 
of  the  whole  process,  from  taking  the  articles  to  the  laundry  to  sending  them  out, 
must  be  written  in  this  book. 

The  dictation  lessons  in  gardening  will  be  very  full  and  complete,  so  that  each 
child  may  make  his  book  of  notes  on  this  subject  interesting  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive. 

In  woodwork  the  dictation  lessons  will  explain  the  work,  so  that  any  subject 
may  be  used  as  a  reading  lesson  and  the  child  be  able  to  see  before  his  mind's  eye 
the  work  as  it  has  been  done  by  him. 

Correlate  geography  and  history,  using  geographical  and  historical  readers 
occasionally. 
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Fourth  year. — Before  taking  the  books,  select  words  to  be  pronounced  by  the  ch^ 
dren  as  a  result  of  phonic  and  other  drills.  Go  through  them  with  a  sloiv  and  di^J 
tinct  pronunciation,  then  more  rapidly.  Where  possible  illustrate  the  readiz^ 
lessons  by  what  is  learned  from  other  aepai*tfnents  of  the  school.  Give  exerctik^ 
in  which  the  pupils  chang:e  the  form  of  expression  and  retain  the  thought.  Descn:« 
pictures  orally  and  in  writing.  The  dictation  lessons  this  year  will  be  moe^ 
advanced  than  last.  The  cookbooks  and  the  manuals  of  gardening,  laundry,  sgn- 
culture,  dairying,  woodwork,  sewing,  etc.,  that  the  children  shall  write  from  dic- 
tation given  by  the  teacher  must  be  fuller  and  cover  more  ground  than  thoae  « 
last  year. 

The  teacher  must  bring  newsx)apers  into  the  schoolroom  occasionally  to  let  tbt 
pupils  become  familiar  with  reading  fine  print,  the  teacher  picking  out  here  an ' 
there  a  paragraph  for  their  reading  lesson.  Teach  pupils  also  how  to  look  at  head- 
lines for  news  items. 

Fifth  year. — Use  third  and  fourth  readers. 

Follow  suggestions  given  in  previous  grades.  Read  for  information;  train  to 
read  and  to  think  at  the  same  time,  both  in  the  class  and  at  the  seat. 

Tram  the  child  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Show  him  the  value  of  diacritical 
marks,  etc. 

Business  forms. 

SEWING, 

All  civilized  nations  have  obtained  their  culture  through  the  work  of  the  hand 
assisting  the  development  of  the  brain.  Basketry,  weaving,  netting,  and  sewing 
were  the  steps  in  culture  taken  by  primitive  people.  A  knowle<^e  of  sewing 
means  a  support  for  many.  Skill  in  the  art  of  using  the  needle  is  imi)ortant  to 
every  woman  and  girl  as  an  aid  to  domestic  neatness  and  economy  and  as  a  help 
to  profitable  occupation. 

The  teacher  of  sewing  must  be  trained  in  every  branch  of  needlework,  and 
have  the  ability  to  plan  and  construct  garments.    She  must  be  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  her  needle  and  know  the  principles  upon  which  every  stitch  is  based. 
She  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  the  dififerent 
articles  and  materials  used  in  the  work,  and  she  must  be  so  qualified  in  her 
language  as  to  be  able  to  give  intelligent  talks  and  explanations  to  her  classes  oo 
these  subjects.    Her  knowledge  of  drawing  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
illustrate  a  lesson  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard.    She  should  provide  herself  with 
books  and  specimens  as  an  aid  to  self-improvement  arid  devote  a  good  jiortion  of 
her  time  to  the  preparation  of  her  lesson.    She  must  feel  that  at  the  same  time 
she  is  training  a  pupil  in  sewing  she  is  also  making  some  impression  on  a  human 
sonl.    The  object  of  all  this  training  and  expenditure  of  money  for  industrial 
training  is  to  make  our  girls  usef  al  and  self-supporting  women,  good  citizens, 
properly  trained  for  the  great  responsibility  of  womannood  and  motherhood. 
Sewing  is  an  effective  agent  in  the  building  of  character  and  in  making  indus- 
trious, capable,  independent,  and  happy  women. 

On  dark,  rainy  days,  when  the  sewmj;  classes  seem  to  grow  tirel,  the  theory 
lessons  will  be  opportune— lesrons  on  pins,  needles,  and  the  like.  The  factories 
send  out  pamphlets  giving  the  story  of  the  development  of  needles,  pins,  thimbles, 
thread,  etc.,  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  making  the  lessons  interesting 
and  educative. 

i^ben  cloth  is  first  put  into  the  child's  hand,  the  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  threads  and  the  general  plan  of  weaving.  Talks  on  textiles  should  be  given 
frequently,  the  relation  of  one  stitch  to  another  should  be  brought  out.  and  the 
rules  governing  the  construction  of  seams  and  hems  and  the  laying  of  tucks  should 
be  given  daily.  All  tendency  to  a  great  amount  of  trimming  should  be  discouraged, 
and  should  give  way  to  the  more  refined  finish  of  plain  hems,  tucks,  ruffes,  and 
handsome  stitches. 

The  instruction  in  sewing  begins  when  the  child  enters  school.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  class-room  teacher,  the  little  ones  are  given  a  regular  coarse  of 
stitches  throughout  the  year.  In  making  the  doll's  sheets,  pillowcases,  tablecloths, 
and  napkins,  etc.,  the  children  will  discover  the  use  of  the  hem.  Before  the  doll's 
wardrobe  is  completed  the  uses  of  basting,  running,  overhanding,  and  other  stitches 
will  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

When  the  children  have  gained  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  needle,  which  will 
be  about  three  months  after  they  enter  school,  each  week  they  will  bring  their 
hose  into  the  schoolroom  and  dam  them.  Half  an  hour  a  day  will  be  sofScient 
time  to  devote  to  sewing  In  the  class  room  at  first. 

First  year.— In  teaching  sewing,  have  pupils  make  things  that  are  needed  and 
will  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  household.    Teach  the  child  to  appro- 
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elate  the  value  of  time.  Children  must  be  sapplied  with  material  to  make  boxes 
or  envelopes  in  which  to  keep  their  thread,  needle,  thimble,  pincushion,  tape 
xxie€isnre.  an^  the  work  ander  construction.  The  teacher  may  pass  the  scissors 
around  among  the  little  ones  until  they  have  learned  to  use  them  carefully,  after 
•wliich  each  child  may  be  provided  with  a  pair  if  convenient  to  do  so.  Never  per- 
mit sewing  without  a  thimble.  Do  not  let  children  make  knots  in  thread.  See  to 
it  that  all  sit  in  an  erect  position,  never  resting  any  part  of  the  arm  on  the  desk. 
Biting  threads  must  never  be  tolerated. 

Drill  in  use  of  thimble,  length  of  thread,  threading  needle, motion  of  arm  in  tak- 
ing stitches,  taking  stitches,  fastening  thread;  drill  in  the  use  of  emery  and  hold- 
ini;?  scissors.  Give  the  following  stitches— basting,  running,  half  backstitch^ 
-wliole  l)ackstitch.  top  sewing,  overcasting,  hemming.  Qive  the  little  children 
"buttons  to  sew  on  at  first  until  they  learn  to  hold  the  needle.  Train  in  weaving 
and  darning  and  later  have  pupils  make  a  workbag  to  hold  the  tools  in  sewing 
the  work,  etc.  Give  every  child  an  empty  spool  on  which  to  wind  left-over  pieces 
of  thread. 

It  vnll  be  interesting  to  have  a  drill  in  opening  and  closing  the  lesson  in  sewing. 
Suitable  songs  will  be  enioyed  occasionally,  and  it  is  very  good  practice  to  hum 
-while  engaged  in  this  work.  Preface  all  lessons  in  sewing  with  a  drawing  lesson 
of  not  over  five  minutes  in  duration.  Illustrating  the  work  to  be  done.  At  the  end 
of  each  we^k  have  pupils  write  compositions  telling  of  what  they  have  done. 
Books  containing  samples  of  every  stitch  taught  must  be  made  by  each  child. 

Use  only  coarse  thread  at  first  for  little  children,  and  unbleached  muslin,  which 
is  soft  and  easilv  sewed.  * 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  handle  the  needle  and  understand  the  simple 
stitches,  they  may  help  to  mend  their  clothing  each  week.  This  will  be  good  prac- 
tice on  the  different  stitches  that  have  been  taught,  but  this  should  not  be  given 
the  children  before  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  seamstress  will  keep  the  class- 
room teacher  supplied  with  scraps  and  pieces  on  which  to  have  the  children  prac- 
tice sewing,  and  the  pupils  will  be  expected  to  make  a  quilt  by  way  of  practicing 
the  stitches  taught.  Pupils  this  year  will  cut  and  make  clothing  for  the  dolls,  first 
from  i)aper  (the  patterns  being  supplied  by  the  class-room  teacher,  who  will  have 
them  prepared  and  ready  for  the  class),  then  from  cloth. 

The  formal  occupations  of  card  sewing,  weaving,  paper  mats,  parquetry,  etc., 
will  be  supplanted  by  the  more  practical  and  lees  fatiguing  work  of  cutting  dolls* 
patterns,  sewing  dolls'  clothes,  crocheting,  weaving,  basketry— all  of  which  may 
be  diversified  pleasantly.  Do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  become  fatigued;  stop  every 
lesson  while  it  is  interesting.  Exercises  in  marching,  breathing,  calisthenics,  and 
games  may  be  given  between  classes  to  give  the  requisite  muscular  exercise  so 
necessary  to  the  unfoldment  of  the  child. 

Second  year. — Talks,  also  drawing  lessons,  will  form  part  of  the  lesson  in  sewing 
each  day  this  year,  and  the  teacher  will  have  pupils  draft  patterns  for  the  doll 
clothes  that  are  to  be  made,  from  drawings  she  will  put  on  the  board,  giving 
simple  measurements.  With  practice  on  the  stitches  (on  quilt  squares)  the  pupils 
this  year  must  complete  well-made  suits  of  clothing  for  the  dolls  and  assist  in 
doing  the  work  of  the  school.  The  towels  and  napkins  may  be  hemmed  in  the 
class  room,  also  the  sheets  and  pillowcases.  The  pupils  will  mend  their  own 
clothes  each  week  and  darn  their  hose. 

Work  to  be  accomplished:  Hose  darned,  clothes  mended,  quilt  made,  drafting 
patterns  for  dolls  clothes,  making  suit  of  clothes  for  the  doll,  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, drawing,  compositions  on  the  work  done,  book  of  samples  completed. 

Third  year.— This  year  pupils  will  be  exx)ected  to  make  good  buttonholes  and  be 
able  to  make  the  buttonholes  in  their  own  clothes.  Begin  by  learning  the  stitch 
around  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  Patching  and  darning  must  be  taught  care- 
fully; patches  matching  designs  and  stripes  mast  be  taught  and  the  clothes  are 
expected  to  be  well  mended  in  the  class  room  each  week  this  year.  The  matron 
will  keep  the  class-room  teacher  supplied  with  the  garments,  having  them  read^ 
when  called  for.  The  stockings  will  be  darned  in  a  neat  manner,  and  the  pupil 
at  the  end  of  this  year  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  sewing  room  and  be  a  real  helper 
to  the  seamstress. 

Lessons  to  be  learned  this  year:  Crocheting,  knitting,  darning,  matching  designs^ 
or  stripes  in  plain  and  bias  patches,  drafting  and  making  union  suit  for  self, 
drafting  plain  skirt,  button  and  eyelet  holes,  felled  seam,  French  gathers,  French 
seam,  vent,  and  gathers. 

In  the  aeitnng  room.— The  seamstress,  with  the  assistance  of  details  of  girls,  will 
be  expected  to  keep  the  pupils  of  the  school  supplied  with  comfortable  and  season- 
able clothing,  and  do  all  other  sewing  that  is  needed  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  school.    Classes  shall  be  conducted  daily,  and  pupils  must  be  taught 
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to  cat,  fit,  and  make  their  own  clothes,  to  sew  ou  the  machine,  and  to  do  some 
ornamental  needlework. 

Fourth  year.— The  class-room  teacher  this  year  will  be  a  valuable  assistant  to  fe 
teacher  of  sewing,  for  she  will  teach  pupils  to  draft  and  cut  by  measarexnent  ad 
the  number  work  involved  will  be  excellent  drill  in  the  practical  work  in  nambefs. 
Pupils  must  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  care  and  good  taste  in  sewing 
Hemstitching  mpst  be  taught  in  class  room,  and  this  may  be  practiced  on  pillor 
cases  for  the  school.  Endeavur  to  teach  pupils  to  make  the  b^t  use  of  the  mat»> 
iterial  at  hand  and  to  be  resourceful. 

Fifch  year. — The  lessons  in  drafting  and  cuttiug  by  measurement  "will  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  lessons  in  the  class  room  this  year,  and  lessons  mnst  be 
given  carefully  and  slowly,  a  little  each  day,  until  all  girls  thoroughly  nnder:$ts&i 
the  work.  Careful  work  in  button  holes  and  in  darning  is  expected  fro  u  the  cJa^s 
iroom  this  year,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  handkerchiefs  for  their 
own  use. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  every  girl  will  be  expected  to  draft,  cut.  fit  and  maki 
for  herself  a  dress  complete.  With  this  result  to  be  attained,  the  tecu^her  will  ae« 
just  what  lessons  will  be  necessary  to  give  to  accomplish  it. 

SHOEMAKING. 

In  the  shoe  shop  it  is  designed  to  teaph  the  boys  to  mend  and  make  shoes,  thai 
the^  may  be  able  to  do  this  for  themselves  after  they  leave  schoDl,  and,  if  anj 
desire  to  follow  the  trade,  to  give  them  insight  into  the  work  and  a  good  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  when  they  are  promoted  to  a  school  where  the  trade  can 
•be  learned  thoroughly. 

The  shoemaker,  with  the  assistance  of  a  detail  of  boys,  will  be  exx>ected  to  keep 
the  pupils  of  the  school  supplied  with  necessary  footwear.  The  shoemaker  should 
sit  in  a  conspicaous  place  in  the  shoe  shop,  that  his  every  movement  may  be  seen 
by  the  boys,  that  they  may  acquire  a  workmanlike  manner  of  handling  tools,  takii^ 
-stitches,  etc.  Instructions  must  be  very  thorough  in  mending  and  patching,  half- 
soling  (both  pegged  and  sewed),  and  heeling  well-worn  shoes. 

It  is  important  that  this  trade  be  taught  without  the  use  of  complicated  niaohin< 
ery,  since  the  boy  will  have  to  start  a  shop  on  a  very  little  capital,  while  on  the 
iranch  or  range  he  will  have  a  limited  number  of  tools  with  which  to  work. 

Careful  work  should  be  exacted  in  sewing  leather,  and  the  details  of  the  trade 
should  be  thoroughly  taught,  step  by  step,  until  the  boy  is  able  to  mend  and  make 
a  pair  of  shoes  unaided. 

First  year.— The  work  must  be  given  progressivelv,  first  teaching  to  make  waxed 
threads,  then  the  proper  position  for  stitching,  the  use  of  the  awl,  the  proper 
method  of  drawing  through  the  waxed  ends,  much  practice  in  stitching  evenly 
and  making  a  straight  seam,  also  making  the  different  stitches,  as  plain,  overcast 
whip,  etc. :  teach  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  in  stitching  leather  and  general 
repair  work. 

Second  year. — Pupils  will  make  a  shoe  complete  this  year;  fitting  the  uppers,  sew- 
ing welt  to  uppers  and  sole  to  welt.  Talks  must  be  frequently  given  on  leather 
(learning  the  best  parts  of  a  skin),  thread,  and  other  shoe  materials. 

Third  year. — Boys  who  have  had  two  years'  instruction  in  the  shoe  shop  will  be 
-sufficiently  advanced  to  assist  the  shoemaker  in  instructing  new  pupils  in  the 
stitches,  etc.,  and  much  independent  work  will  be  exi)ected  the  third  year,  and 
'tests  of  their  ability  given  by  having  them  make  lined  shoes  for  men  and  women 
complete  from  measarements  they  themselves  have  taken. 

Review  talks  on  materials  and  tools  must  be  given.  Have  pupils  prepare  com- 
positions from  time  to  time  while  learning  shoemaking,  giving  the  work  step 
by  step,  in  making  and  mending  shoes.  Talks  must  be  giv.en  on  the*  processes 
through  which  hiaes  pass  before  they  become  leather,  the  Indian  ways  of  tanning, 
present  methods,  materials  used,  how  obtained,  the  different  grades  and  uses  of 
leather,  relative  texture,  the  best  for  wear,  and  the  styles  of  shoes  in  relation  to 
durability  and  comfort;  making  shoes  from  measurements,  selecting  stock,  devel- 
oping patterns,  and  on  estimates. 

SPELLmO. 

Spelling  is  best  taught  by  having  the  pupils  master  the  words  Ihey  daily  meet 
with  in  their  other  studies  and  in  their  everyday  life.  .  When  a  new  word  is  used 
in  the  reading  lesson,  the  pupils  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  its  meaning,  its  relation 
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to  other  words,  and  its  proper 'use,  and  if  proper  advantage  18  taken  of  the  oppor- 
txinity  to  impress  upon  them  the  correct  spelling,  this,  with  the  repeated  use  of 
t,tke  lesson,  will  create  in  their  minds  such  a  distinct  mental  picture  that  it  is  not 
lUcely  to  be  forgotten. 

First  year.— Hence  in  this  first  year  the  teaching  of  spelling  will  be  altogether  in 
oonnection  with  the  work  in  reading,  in  addition  to  learning  to  spell  a  few  names 
of  familiar  objects  which  the  child  sees  every  day. 

Second  year.— Review  the  first  year's  work. 

Each  day  stndy  the  new  words  occurring  in  the  reading  and  other  lessons,  and 
xoa>e  them  the  subject  of  the  spelling  lesson. 

Write  a  selected  list  of  words  from  the  reading  lesson  on  the  board  and  have  the 
X>iipils  copy  them.  Afterwards  giv©  these  words  to  the  pupils  to  write  from  dicta- 
tion, after  which  have  some  pupil  spell  them  oral  y.  giving  careful  attention  to 
"tlie  pronunciation. 

Have  learned,  as  the  class  progresses,  such  of  the  elementary  rules  of  spelling  as 
1^11  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

Teach  the  spelling  of  the  simpler  names  of  familiar  objects  around  the  school 
and  the  grc^unds.  the  articles  and  implements  in  the  shops,  and  the  names  of  veg- 
etables, grains,  fruits,  etc. 

Third  year.— Write  upon  the  board  a  list  of  words  selected  from  the  reading 
lesion;  have  thein  copied  by  the  pupils  and  later  written  from  dictation  and  pro- 
nounced correctly. 

The  specially  difficult  words  should  be  written  upon  the  board  and  used  occa- 
sionally as  a  review  drill. 

Do  not  restrict  the  words  studied  to  those  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson,  but 
include  also  those  used  in  the  daily  work  in  language,  geography,  nature  study ,  etc. 

Fourth  year.— Continue  the  careful  study  of  new  words  in  the  reading  and  other 
lessons,  as  in  the  grades  preceding.  Teach  the  meaning  of  the  diacritical  marks 
and  drill  the  pupils  In  pronunciation  by  these  means. 

All  the  new  words  learned  must  be  used  in  original  sentences,  thus  teaching 
more  eli*e:'tively  their  meaning  and  relation  to  other  words  and  objects. 

The  lessons  in  spelling  of  words  associated  with  the  daily  life  of  the  children 
and  the  work  of  the  institution  should  be  continued. 

Fifth  Year. — Review  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

In  rec.tations  it  is  better  to  use  both  writing  from  dictation  and  oral  spelling, 
so  that  tht>  pronnnciatiou  may  not  be  neglected. 

By  the  practice  of  taking  words  used  in  other  f^tudies  and  in  the  industrial 
departments  as  material  for  the  spelling  lessons,  this  branch  may  be  made  to  cor- 
relate with  them  to  very  great  advantage. 

Sixth  Year.— Review  the  work  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

Give  drill  in  the  division  of  words;  pronunciation  by  syllables. 

A  list  of  misspelled  words  will  be^kept  and  at  convenient  times  made  a  lesson 
for  study  and  recitation.  Specially  (iitbcult  words,  and  those  usually  misspelled, 
should  be  kept  on  the  board  until  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  mastered  them. 

Teach  the  rules  for  using  capital  letters,  those  for  punctuation,  and  those  for 
the  forming  the  plurals  of  words. 

Scrutini  e  all  the  written  work  of  the  pupils,  and  whenever  words  are  mis- 
spelled have  the  pupil  study  them  until  they  are  mastered. 

Follow  suggestions  of  previous  grades. 

TAILORING. 

The  tailor  shop  must  make  all  uniforms  and  other  clothing  needed  for  the  bovs, 
keep  all  suits  in  good  repair,  and  furnish  strong,  duiable  trousers  and  jackets  tor 
small  boj's.  A  number  of  boys  will  be  detailed  to  the  tailor  to  assist  him  in  doing 
the  work  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  trade.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  graduate 
artists  in  the  work  so  much  as  it  is  to  give  general  instruction  to  all  boys  in  han- 
dling the  needle  and  repairing  old  garments  and  making  new  ones,  so  that  upon 
their  return  to  their  homes  they  may  be  able  to  keep  their  clothing  in  good  repair 
and.  when  necessary,  to  make  their  own  apparel.  To  a  limited  number  of  boys 
who  show  special  aptitude  for  the  work  the  tailor  is  expected  to  give  each  year 
careful  instruction  in  taking  measurements,  drafting  patterns,  cutting  and  fitting, 
making,  pressing,  and  finishing  garments.  The  work  should  be  progressive  and 
thorough,  and  should  be  given  step  by  step. 
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First  year.—First  give  the  pupils  practice  in  stitching,  in  order  to  accu^toIn  tbe@ 
to  the  use  of  the  needle  and  thread,  with  tht^  running  stitch  and  the  ba<^  stitrL 
After  they  have  mastered  these,  teach  them  the  names  ot  the  other  stitches  a&i 
give  them  practice  in  the  less  difficult  ones.  Let  boys  use  the  machine  without  i 
needle  until  they  become  familiar  with  it:  otherwise  there  will  be  simp,  j  a  wast« 
of  needles,  as  the  boys  break  them  frequently  at  first.  In  tea  ;hing  sewing  with 
the  machine,  insist  upon  the  boy  learnmg  to  sew  straight  seams.  Use  a  gange  lo 
give  him  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  seams.  When  pupils  have  acquired  skiil  a 
this  work  thev  must  use  the  machine  in  making  trousers,  and  in  the  latter  i>art  of  the 
course  they  should  be  taught  to  use  it  in  making  pockets,  button  holes,  and  in  fact 
all  kinds  of  work  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  machine.  Give  the  nngraded 
b3y8  repair  work  and  pressing,  and  follow  with  insti-uction  in  the  making  of  huttoo 
holes.  Then  teach  how  to  make  the  different  kinds  of  pockets  suited  to  vaiiou 
garments. 

Teach  making  half  a  pair  of  trousers  next.  Basting  must  be  tanght  from  tb« 
beginning.  Good  work  can  not  be  done  without  it.  The  bottoms  of  trousers  must 
be  bound  well  and  carefully.  Those  boys  who  wear  long  trousers  may  make  their 
first  pair. 

Second  year.— The  boy  who  has  completed  the  first  year's  work  in  the  shop  is  capa- 
ble of  being  advanced  to  the  grade  of  helper,  and  in  turn  helps  the  boys  beginning 
the  trade.  The  work  this  year  will  be  on  coats.  Teach  pupils  to  clean  and  pre» 
clothes,  and  the  various  ways  of  removing  stains.  Every  l»oy  in  the  class  wul  be 
expected  to  keep  his  clothes  clean  and  well  pressed.  Teach  the  art  of  taking  meas- 
urements and  drafting  patterns  for  trousers.  Attention  must  be  given  to  makiny 
vests,  patch  and  faced  pockets,  putting  in  stiffening,  putting  on  coUar,  etc. :  special 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  sponging  cloth.  Give  much  practice  in  inserting 
round,  square,  and  triangular  pockets,  to  match  stripes,  checks,  etc.;  also  in  patdi- 
ing,  darning,  and  splicing. 

Third  year.— Pupils  this  year  who  show  proficiency  in  the  work  may  be  considered 
efficient  apprentices,  and  the  first  three  months  must  be  devoted  to  taking  measure- 
ments and  general  work.  Looking  after  the  boys  in  the  grades  below  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  work.  Special  instruction  must  be  given  in  catting  patterns 
and  cutting  trimings,  teaching  now  to  take  correct  measures. 

The  tailor  should  take  a  boy  s  measure  and  allow  the  apprentice  to  do  the  same 
and  compare  them.  Give  practical  talks  to  students  on  estimating  materials  and 
cost  of  suits,  the  study  of  fabrics,  and  the  purchase  of  goods.  Criticise  the  position 
assumed  by  workmen,  test  the  student's  executive  abiuty,  and  give  special  instrac< 
tion  in  the  details  of  conducting  a  successful  business  and  in  business  etiquette. 

teachers'  reading  course. 

Education  for  the  Indian  must  develop  character  and  enable  him  to  mi^  a 
living.  The  white  man  is  educated  to  prepare  him  to  take  a  place  prei>ared  for 
him  b>  his  father,  while  the  Indian  must  make  a  place  for  himself  in  life,  and  by 
his  determination  to  succeed  and  ability  to  d6  the  work  he  has  attempted  as  well 
as  possible,  to  demand  respect  and  consideration;  and  he  will  receive  that  recog- 
nition to  which  his  merits  entitle  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But  ability  to  com- 
pete with  his  fellow-men  can  not  be  forced  upon  him  and  will  come  to  him,  like 
all  races,  only  through  the  law  of  evolution.  The  process  is  gradual,  beginning 
at  the  bottom,  but  with  a  sure  foundation  to  build  upon  he  will  gradually  work 
up  to  the  highest  attainment. 

Educate  the  child  to  fit  him  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  will  surround  him 
in  his  environments:  hence  the  necessity  for  directing  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children  so  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  mental  strength  of  the  masses  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practical  everyday  affairs  of  life  at  the  home  and 
upon  what  they  vnll  do  in  their  respective  communities,  enabling  them  to  see  the 
opportunities  in  each  locality. 

All  races  need  manual  training,  becaiise  a  living  is  made  bv  the  masses  by  some 
form  of  manual  exertion,  and  the  need  of  the  hour  is  to  work  with  system,  intel- 
ligence, and  science.  Manual  training  concentrates  the  forces  of  the  brain,  hand, 
and  eye  to  accomplish  a  set  task,  and  the  Indian  stands  in  great  need  of  such  train- 
ing as  a  means  of  race  development,  since  as  a  race  he  has  but  little  experience  in 
handling  affairs,  and  his  training  must  be  that  which  will  develop  practical 
judgment  and  executive  force. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  read  the  works  found  in  the  school  library  and  as  many 
others  as  can  be  secured  on  dairying,  gardening,  sewing,  woodwork,  poultry  craft, 
basketry,  upholstery;  also  some  good  farm  journals,  and  on  all  subjects  that  are 
taught,  since  it  is  the  aim  of  the  schools  to  lift  pupils  to  independent,  self- 
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supporting  citizenship,  and  the  teacher  mnst  be  familiar  with  the  most  np-to-date 
xaethods  of  presenting  these  subjects  in  order  to  train  the  pupils  to  enter  into  the 
competition  of  life,  where  each  mast  stand  upon  his  merits. 

Study  the  outlook  for  the  children  on  leaving  school.  Study  each  child  individu- 
ally and  prepare  him  as  nearly  as  possible  for  his  career,  whether  housekeeper  or 
farmer  or  herder  or  lumberman,  or  whatever  calling  in  life  his  may  be,  that  he 
may  go  into  his  work  with  a  knowledge  of  its  possibilities  and  the  ability  to  make 
it  lucrative.  The  instruction  in  the  class  room  will  include  agriculture,  nature 
study,  cooking,  carpentry,  practical  problems  in  handling  money  and  facing  the 
duties  of  life,  training  the  pupil  to  be  resourceful,  ready  and  accurate,  and  to  be 
many-sided.  In  the  departments  where  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  is  car- 
ried on  give  pupils  such  careful  supervision  and  such  a  wide  experience  in  doing 
things  and  in  depending  upon  themselves  that  they  cannot  fail  to  go  home  enthu- 
siastic and  prepared  to  make  their  way  in  life  and  become  valuable  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities. 

UPHOLSTERING. 

Upholstering  should  be  taught  every  pupil  in  the  school,  to  enable  them  to  add 
to  the  comforts  of  their  homes.  The  boy  or  girl  having  a  knowledge  of  this  work 
will  be  enabled  to  make  good  mattresses  for  beds,  attractive  and  comfortable  seats 
out  of  old  boxes,  nail  kegs,  barrels,  and  convert  boxes  into  sleepy  hollows  or  chairs 
by  completely  covering  with  upholstery.  Divans  and  coaches  may  be  made  out 
of  two  boxes  placed  together,  and  the  nome  furnished  in  an  attractive  n:ianner. 
They  will  be  able  to  repair  neatly  furniture  that  is  worn  and  to  reject  the  contents 
of  uncomfortable  mattresses,  washing  and  refilling  the  tick,  and  sewing  it  into 
shape  again.  It  will  be  of  practical  value  to  students  to  know  how  to  make 
cushions  of  various  shai)es  for  furniture  and  vehicles. 

Talks  must  be  given  on  materials  that  are  most  conveniently  obtained  for  fill- 
ing, as  excelsior,  hemp,  tow,  Japanese  fiber,  moss  or  hair  of  different  grades,  and 
also  on  the  relative  durability  of  coverings.  In  a  climate  where  moths  are  apt  to 
C^et  into  furniture  use  cottons,  but  woolens  retain  the  color  better.  Talk  also  on 
tools,  their  names  and  uses;  on  twines,  their  sizes  and  names,  of  what  they  are 
made  and  where  purchased,  and  on  springs  and  burlaps.  Instruction  in  setting 
and  tying  springs,  in  roll  making,  webbing,  sewing  on  the  springs,  and  drawing 
on  covers  will  be  given  by  actually  doiDg  the  work. 

WRITING. 

First  year.— The  first  thing  to  be  impressed  in  this  subject  is  the  importance  of  a 
correct  position  at  the  desk  and  the  manner  of  holding  the  band  and  the  pen  while 
writing.  A  twisted  condition  of  the  body,  with  head  and  shoulders  down,  must  not 
be  tolerated.  To  obtain  the  correct  position  for  the  hand,  place  some  small  object, 
such  as  a  coin,  between  the  knuckles  of  the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  hold  the 
hand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  object  will  not  slide  off. 

A  muscular  or  forearm  movement  should  be  introduced,  which  with  the  natural 
finger  movement  will  sjieedily  form  a  combination  of  the  two; 

Have  the  child  do  much  of  his  work  upon  the  blackboard. 

Give  the  pupils  diill  in  usiDg  both  hands  by  having  them  practice  at  making 
large  ovals  upon  the  blackboard,  using  both  hands  at  the  same  time.  This  will 
develop  both  sides  of  the  body  equally  and  prevent  the  left  hand  and  arm  from 
becoming  much  weaker  than  the  right. 

Second  year.— Continue  on  same  lines  as  in  first  year,  still  using  pencil.  Write 
the  reading  lessons  for  practice.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  drill  may  be  given 
in  writing  from  dictation. 

Give  much  practice  on  the  blackboard  as  before  and  continue  the  work  of  writ- 
ingwith  both  hands. 

Watch  the  position  of  the  children  at  the  desks  while  writing.  Never  allow  the 
face  to  be  held  so  close  to  the  paper  that  the  nose  nearly  touches  it. 

Third  year. — Begin  this  year  to  teach  the  use  of  the  forearm  movement.  See  that 
the  wrist  is  kept  free  from  the  desk.  Practice  the  arm  movements  with  the  large 
O  and  other  exercises  given  in  the  copy  books. 

This  year  every  child  must  be  made  to  write  to  his  parents  or  guardians  at  least 
once  a  month,  wnich  will  of  itself  be  of  immense  benefit. 

Fourth  year.— By  this  time  the  pupil  will  do  much  writing  daily  in  his  school 
work,  and  he  must  be  cautioned  against  becoming  careless.  Attention  to  the 
everyday  miscellaneous  writing  of  the  student  is  more  important  even  than  to  the 
regular  writing  lesson. 
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Give  farther  practice  In  the  nse  of  the  mnscnlar  moyement  in  oombiTiation  via 
the  finger  movement.    The  nnion  of  both  gives  best  resnlts. 

Use  copy  books  regularly,  but  do  not  give  a  very  long  period  to  tlie  writai 
lesson. 

Give  mnch  practice  writing  on  the  board.  Occasionally  exhibit  specimeni  ^ 
writing  on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils  criticise  it,  showing  wherein  it  is  fasltT 
or  excellent. 

See  that  the  pupils  keep  up  their  home  letter  writing. 

Fifth  year.— Continue  practice  in  the  combined  muscular  and  finger  mo^eauK. 
Give  further  instruction  in  letter  writing.  Have  the  pupils  write  specixnoi  k^ 
ters,  address  them  properly,  and  hand  to  the  teacher. 

Insist  upon  neatness  ana  care  in  the  writing  of  compositions  and  in  otbar  wexv 
ten  work. 

Sixth  year.— Teach  simple  business  forms,  and  have  the  pupils  practice  writis;; 
them. 

In  writing  compositions,  letters,  etc.,  see  that  a  generous  margin  is  left  on  bot^ 
sides  of  the  paper.  Also  give  attention  to  the  punctuation,  capitalization,  a^ 
paragraphing. 

Continue  the  daily  writing  lessons  in  the  copy  books,  and  the  writing  drills  iB 
movements. 

Seventh  year. — Writing  will  now  be  chiefly  in  connection  with  lessons,  and  as  tfak 
is  ordinarily  the  time  when  the  l.egibility  of  students*  handwriting  decreases,  the 
teacher  must  keep  a  careful  supervision  over  the  pupils'  writing. 

Teach  the  forms  and  give  practice  in  writing  bills,  receipts,  promissory  notev 
checks,  etc. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  the  different  departments  of  the  schools  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth  will  cooperate  earnestly  with  the  Office  in  endeavoring 
to  give  pupils  a  practical  education  embracing  the  subjects  outlined  in  this  course, 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  teachers  shall  give  the  pupils  under  their  charge 
as  much  work  each  year  as  is  here  laid  down,  and  as  much  more  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly find  time  for;  remembering  that  earnest  and  persistent  endeavor  will  bring 
success  and  accomplish  what  we  are  so  anxious  to  achieve— placing  the  Indian  in 
a  position  to  help  himself,  making  of  him  an  upright,  self-supporting  Christian 
citizen. 

THE  NECESSITY   OF  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE  TO   THE  INDIAN'S. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  for  189H 
states  that  half  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  producing  from 
the  soil  directlj"  and  that  three-fourths  of  our  export^s  to  foi-eign  coun- 
tries come  from  the  soil.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  industry',  a  number  of  States  are  taking  measures  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  into  their  public-school  system,  and  colleges 
are  adding  it  to  their  courees. 

The  Indian  naturall}^  loves  an  outdoor  life,  associated  with  cattle 
and  horses,  and  he  should  be  taught  to  cultivate  the  allotment  the 
Government  has  given  him.     Of  ail  the  occupations  open  by  any  pos- 
sibility to  him  that  of  farming  is  foremost.     No  occupation  will  so 
soon  dispossess  the  Indian  of  his  nomadic  instinct  and  fix  upon  him 
permanency  of  habitation  as  agriculture.     Tilling  of  the  soil  will 
oblige   him   to  remain   in  one  spot,  and  the   performing  of  certain 
duties  at  proper  times  of  the  year  will  instill  into  him  the  neces- 
sity for  systematic  work  and  for  giving  attention  to  details.    Fur- 
thermore, it  will  make  clear  to  him  how  much  better  is  the  individ- 
ual ownership  of  property  than  the  community-ownership  plan.    To 
make  any  real  advance  the  Indian  must  have  a  home,  wherein  will 
center  all   his   interests,  hopes,  and   ambitions.     The  refining  and 
ennobling  influence  of  family  life  will  be  his  greatest  boon,  and  a 
home  on  a  farm  is  the  one  which  will  best  fill  these  requirements. 
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As  there  is  no  field  in  which  he  can  so  readily  contribute  to  his  own 
support,  he  should  be  not  only  encouraged,  but  urged  to  make  agri- 
culture, with  the  kindred  industries  of  stock  raising  and  dairying, 
his  mainstay. 

In  visiting  the  various  agencies  I  have  urged  the  Indians  not  to 
lease  their  allotments,  but  to  settle  upon  them,  cultivate  more  acres, 
raise  better  crops,  and  live  the  thrifty,  independent  life  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

GROWTH   OF  INDIAN  SCHOOL  WORK. 

That  the  Government  has  been  liberal  in  its  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  the  Indian  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  its  first  appro- 
priation in  1819  was  but  $10,000,  during  the  year  just  past  the  sum  of 
$3,244,250  was  expended  for  Indian  school  support,  and  the  pupils 
enrolled  numbered  23,332. 

Every  year  shows  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  so-called  Indian 
problem.  The  change  from  day  to  day  may  not  be  noticeable,  but  if  we 
look  back  at  the  conditions,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  ago  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  present  time,  we  shall  find  much  to  give 
encouragement  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indian.  With  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  to  guide  us,  we  now  see  that  the  work  can  not  be 
done  in  a  day;  but  if  the  next  generation,  even,  can  be  made  self- 
supporting,  our  fondest  hopes  will  have  been  realized,  and  the  Indian 
placed  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  .civilization  and  citizenship. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  not  adequately  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
for  the  unvarying  kindness,  ever  ready  sympathy,  and  strong  support 
you  have  so  freel}^  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  SUMMER 

SCHOOLS. 

I>EPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  AND  CONGRESS  OP  INDIAN  EDU- 
CATORS, DETROIT  AND  BUFFALO,  JULY  8-20. 


Learning  by  Doing. 

[Dr.  H.  B.  Fkissbll,  principal  Hampton  Nurmal  and  Agrricnltural  Institate,  Virginia.] 

The  system  of  education  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Indian  schools  is  one 
that  is  commanding  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tion. I  need  not  explain  to  yon  that  it  is  a  system  which  lays  more  emphasis  upon 
things  than  upon  words,  thai  gives  more  prominence  to  tne  production  of  self- 
supporting  citizens  than  to  the  making  of  scholars.  It  teaches  its  pupils  to  learn 
by  doing.  It  inakes  the  book  merely  a  tool.  It  lays  more  stress  upon  the  active 
than  upon  the  passive  side  of  education. 

The  thought  of  training  youth  to  do  their  part  in  the  ffreat  world,  in  society,  and 
in  the  family  is  one  that  ought  to  enter  into  all  our  work.  The  school  ought  to  be 
a  miniature  community.  It  is  because  this  has  been  to  some  extent  accomplished 
in  our  Indian  schools  that  they  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  common  schools 
of  the  country.  There  are  certain  definite  things  which  we  are  trying  to  brmg 
about  by  our  peculiar  system.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  the 
formation  of  a  habit  of  work.  We  are  dealing  with  a  people  that  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  regular  habits  of  industry.  They  have  thought  that  it  was  well 
enough  for  the  white  man  to  work,  but  that  the  Indian  should  be  free  from  toil. 
The  Ursit  and  most  important  lesson,  then,  and  the  one  without  which  all  other 
lessons  will  be  of  little  value,  is  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  labor.  We  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  have  received  toil  as  our  natural  inheritance.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  taught  that  '*  labor  must  be."  But  our  country  is  now  dealing  with  many 
races  that  have  a  different  conception  of  the  matter. 

It  is,  then,  of  vital  importance  that  our  educational  system  lay  stress  on  the 
active  side  of  education,  that  the  work  of  the  hands  be  given  special  prominence. 
In  some  of  our  schools,  from  the  time  the  children  enter  the  kindergarten,  an 
endeavor  is  made  to  cultivate  a  love  for  the  regular  occupations  of  life.  On 
Monday  the  washtub  is  introduced  and  on  Tuesday  the  ironing  board.  The  little 
children  are  taught  to  find  pleasure  in  work.  From  their  earliest  days  their  con- 
structive powers  are  trainea  and  they  learn  to  do.  Dolls'  houses  are  built,  small 
Siecee  of  furniture  are  made,  rugs  and  carpets  woven.  Each  child  has  regular 
uties  of  his  own.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  cultivated  and  a  feeliuK  that  he 
has  a  part  in  the  work  of  life.  When  the  springtime  comes  tbe  little  kinder- 
gartners.  as  well  as  the  older  pupils,  are  sent  into  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  soil.  Two  children  tend  a  p!ot  together.  While  they  thus  learn 
to  work  vTith  one  another,  there  is  developed  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  individual 
proprietorship  in  land.  They  are  allowed  to  carry  to  their  own  homes  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  little  farms.  In  this  way  they  gain  a  stimulus  to  their  work.  They 
realize  the  joys  of  production.  How  important  the  creation  of  the  work  habit  is 
we  hardly  appreciate. 

Very  closely  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  work  habit  is  the  dignifying  of 
common  things.  Learning  by  doing  ^ves  an  opportunity  to  teach  Indian  youth 
to  care  for  the  things  about  them.  Life  on  a  reservation  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
poorest  life  that  a  human  being  can  live.  It  has  less  of  incentive,  less  of  interest, 
than  almost  any  other.    If  otir  boys  and  girls  must  go  back  to  these  reservations 
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in  order  to  work  for  and  with  their  own  people,  we  must  teach  them  how  to  cat- 
ate  around  them  objects  of  interest.    The  Indian  has  a  real  love  for  his  home.   & 
far  as  possible,  therefore,  this  love  should  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  the  improvt- 
ment  of  the  family  and  community.    Every  Indian  boy  ought  to  gain  snfficiciit 
knowledge  of  carpentr}"^  at  school  to  be  able  to  put  up  a  plain  house.    In  some  of 
our  Indian  schools  the  girls  are  taught  to  make  simple  pieces  or  famitiii«« 
to  weave  rugs,  and  to  make  mattresses.    They  are  encouraged  to  make  orna- 
mental and  useful  things  for  their  rooms.    There  is  thus  created  at  the  same 
time  a  love  for  beautiful  objects  and  the  power  to  produce  them.    These  ^rla  are 
also  taught  how  to  raise  chickens,  and  care  for  domestic  animals,  as  well  b»  haw 
to  work  their  own  plots  of  land;  and  they  have  even  been  sent  out  to  study  and 
criticize  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  community  about  them.    In  some  caaea 
they  have  attempted  the  reconstruction  of  the  gardens  and  yards  belonging  to 
old  and  infirm  people,  clearing  out  the  tubbish.  planting  seeds  and  viaea.  making 
plans  for  improved  conditions,  and  then  carrying  them  out.    It  has  been  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  enthusiasm  that  these  youncr  people  have  shown  in  thia 
work,  and  the  contagious  influence  of  their  enthusiiism  on  the  people  to  whom 
they  have  gone. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  try  and  dignify  the  common  things  of  life  or  to  teach  Indiana 
to  learn  by  doing  unless  there  is  something  quite  definite  for  them  to  do  on  th^ 
return  to  their  homes.  There  is  an  increasing  endeavor  on  the  part  ot  the  beada  d 
our  Indian  schools  to  study  the  conditions  from  which  the  students  come  and  to 
which  they  must  return,  and  to  adapt  their  work  and  study  while  in  school  to  their 
needs  at  home.  On  one  of  our  Western  reservations  a  creamery  has  been  started 
during  the  past  year.  As  there  is  good  gra  ing  land  on  this  reservation  and  an 
excellent  market  for  butter  and  cream,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  weil  man- 
aged this  creauiery  will  succeed.  This  industry  will  not  only  provide  the  Indians 
with  a  regular  income,  but  will  give  thfr-m  training  in  the  care  of  cows  and  in 
methods  of  f  ertili  ing  land.  In  order  to  cooperate  vdth  this  movement  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  which  some  of  the  boys  from  this  reservation  were  pupils  advised 
them  to  study  dairying.  From  their  summer  earnings  they  have  laid  up  sufficient 
money  to  buy  cows  for  themselves,  and  when  they  return  they  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  carry  on  that  creamery.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  relating  education  to  vocation  among  whites,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Indians  this  relation  ought  to  be  very  definite. 

It  is  very  much  to  l)e  hoped  that  the  number  of  industries  on  the  reservation  may 
be  so  increased  that  opportunities  for  earning  a  living  may  be  provided  tor  all  stu- 
dents on  their  i*eturn  from  school.  If  instead  of  8T)ending  hundredts  of  thousand 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  supplies  outside  the  reservation,  factories  might  be 
established,  where  the  industrial  tramingof  the  young  people  might  he  continued, 
great  good  would  be  accomplished.  Native  industries  should  also  be  revived  and 
encouniged,  and  business  bureaus  established  for  the  sale  of  native  products. 

While  we  believe  .hat  learning  by  doing  is  the  right  method  of  pro<eiiure  in 
ever  /  department  of  school  life,  there  is  one  department  more  important  than 
any  other  tn  which  this  method  is  especially  applicab  e.  and  that  is  the  depart- 
ment of  morals  and  religion.  Chriat  said:  **  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
shali  know  Hiin."  Here  certainly  is  an  opportunity  for  learning  by  doing.  I  do 
not  underrate  the  value  of  the  spoken  word  or  of  the  outward  ordinances  of 
religion,  but  I  do  think  that  our  Iniian  schools,  bringing  together  as  they  do 
men  and  women  of  di.ierent  creeds  from  different  schools  and  different  parts  of 
the  country,  give  us  a  fine  chance  to  manifest  God's  truth  not  only  with  onr  lips, 
but  in  onr  lives.  Unless  the  Indian  gains  while  in  s^^hool  the  Christian  thought 
ot  service  and  mutual  helpfulness,  very  little  has  been  accomplisht-d. 

In  some  of  our  institutions  not  only  are  the  young  people  made  to  feel  that 
their  relijiion  is  a  part  of  their  every-day  life,  but  they  are  interested  in  work  for 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  they  give  of  their  time  and  thought  to  make  life  easier  for 
the  old  people  in  the  poorhouse  and  in  the  cabins.  The  pauperizing,  haraening 
influences  of  the  reservation  which  causes  the  Indians  to  be  thoroughly  self- 
centered  can  only  be  overcome  a^  they  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Christian 
idea  of  service  for  others.    This  sort  of  Chris  ianity  can  only  be  learned  by  doing. 

Closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  serving  is  that  of  s  ving.  It  is  doubtful  if 
rapid  progress  can  be  made  toward  civilization  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  youth 
without  it.  The  thought  of  having  all  things  v\  common  must  be  overcome  and 
the  Indian  taught  that  in  order  td  serve  effectually  he  mu.st  save.  In  a  number 
of  our  Indian  schools  savings  banks  and  provident  funds  have  been  established, 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  the  outing  system  the  yearly  earnings  of  onr  Indian 
pupils  become  quite  considerable.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  these  fnn<l8, 
which  are  usually  held  by  the  school  authorities,  should  be  expended  on  the  return 
of  the  students  to  their  homes  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  a  real  start  in  btisi- 
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less  or  on  their  farms.  The  old  Indian  customs  which  make  it  necessary  for  an 
ndian  boy  to  share  whatever  he  has  earned  with  the  whole  tribe  in  a  feast  or  a 
Tolic  mnst  be  given  np,  or  there  will  be  little  progress. 

I  liave  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  outline  or  the  plan  of  work  that  has  been 
bdopt  ed  in  our  Indian  schools.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  I  consider  that  an 
excellent  start  has  been  made  and  a  real  interest  has  been  created  in  the  subject 
>f  education,  not  only  among  the  Indian  youth,  but  among  their  parents. 

Extracts  from  Discussion. 

[Hon.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  Peoria,  111.  J 

Tbie  Indian-school  teachers  are  doing  precisely  the  same  work  that  comes  to  the 
public- school  teacher— educating  waifs  of  the  State.  An  unedacated  man  is  an 
ancivilized  man,  whether  in  Boston  or  any  other  place.  Only  as  onr  social  1  eing 
makes  known  its  wants,  and  only  as  education  and  culture  make  known  their 
deiuands.  can  civilization  be  said  to  exist  and  live  ou.  No  boy  or  girl  is  civilized 
-who  has  not  learned  some  employment  by  which  he  may  make  his  daily  bread, 
and  we  should  inculcate  in  the  children  a  love  for  faithful,  intelligent,  productive 
lal^OT.  and  in  that  I  am  sure  we  who  are  working  for  the  Indians  and  we  who  are 
'^rorking  for  the  whites  have  one  common  object. 

[E.Oram  LYTE,Millersville,Pa.] 

Tbe  plan  of  putting  the  Indian  out  among  the  whites  is  an  excellent  one.  and 
tbe  ••  learning  by  doing  "  1  have  thought  might  be  taught  to  us  who  teach  the 
"wliites.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  by  distributing  Indians  among  the  schools 
that  could  educate  them  they  could  be  brought  to  realize  that  they  are  part  of 
tliis  great  people,  which  would  do  much  good.  We  should  try  to  bring  tbeni  more 
iuto  contact  with  civilization. 

What  Should  bk  the  Percentage  of  Indian  Blood  to  Entitle  Pupils  to 
THE  Rights  of  Government  Schools? 

[H.  B.  Peaihs,  Superintendent  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas.] 

The  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  children  in  Indian  schools  who  are  only 
just  part  Indian  is  the  cause  of  considerable  discassion  upon  this  subject.  We  are 
very  often  asked,  '*  What  Indians  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Government 
schools? "  Indians  not  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  viz.  Cherokees, 
Chickasaws,  (_Yeeks.  Seminoles,  and  Choctaws.  may  attend  Government  schools, 
is  the  usual  reply,  and  is,  I  believe,  correct  under  existing  laws. 

Whether  there  should  be  any  change  in  such  regulations  is,  then,  the  question 
to  be  considered.    *    *    * 

1  would  draw  this  conclusion,  then,  that  whf^e  Indian  children,  whether  all  or 
part  Ini.ian.  are  not  within  possible  reacih  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes, 
the  National  Government  should  provide  for  them. 

Where  Indians  live  within  reach  of  good  public  schools.  I  believe  they  should  be 
encoui*aged  to  attend  them.  I  know  of  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  where  Indian 
chi  dren  are  not  given  opportunities  equal  to  those  given  to  the  white  children, 
because  the  Indian  parents  do  not  pay  taxes. 

The  question  is  a  complex  one.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  sweeping  general  law 
can  be  safely  applied  as  to  what  should  be  the  percentage  of  Indian  b.ood  to  entitle 
pupils  to  the  rights  of  Government  schools. 

The  nation,  ii  It  is  to  continue  the  free  government  that  it  has  been,  must  see  to 
it  that  all  of  its  people  have  educational  opportunities,  and  where  local  or  Stat« 
government  can  not  reach  any  communitv  of  people,  be  they  white,  black,  or  red, 
I  be'ieve  the  National  Government  should  do  so. 

How  can  we  Secure  the  Systematic  Transfer  of  Pupils  prom  Day  to  Res- 
ervation Schools  and  from  Reservation  to  Nonreservation  Schools? 

[J.  C.  Hart,  Superintendent,  OneidH.  Wis.] 

Our  system  of  Indian  education,  to  be  effective,  must  have  a  certain  authority 
which  shall  make  sare  that  all  chi  dren  physically  able  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  pro  ided  for  them. 

On  some  reservations  condit'ons  are  such  that  the  agent  or  sui)erintendent  can 
keep  nearly  all  children  from  7  to  15  years  of  age  either  in  the  day  schools  or  the 
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boarding  schools  of  the  reservation.  In  such  cases  transfers  from  day  school  » 
reservation  school  are  often  not  difficult  to  make,  especially  if  the  da j  scbcn 
teacher  realb^es  that  his  work  is  essentially  primary  and  that  in  jnstice  to  tfe» 
younger  pupils  he  should  not  attempt  to  retain  the  more  advanced  pupils  ^botsie 
up  more  than  their  share  of  time. 

If  on  reservations  where  there  are  boarding  schools  the  limit  for  daT-sc^o:i 
work  were  set  at  three  years,  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  the  ysn 
efforts  of  the  teacher  and  superintendent  could  in  most  cases  secure  proznoticFB  ro 
the  boarding  school. 

Unlees  the  day  schools  are  very  evenly  distributed  there  will  always  be  a  laife 
number  who  must  be  taken  direct  to  the  boarding  school,  and  the  length  of  ts^ 
during  which  they  should  remain  there  var.es  somewhat  in  the  different  8cbod& 
In  my  e&perieuce  the  work  of  the  reservation  schools  should  be  finished  by  tb» 
fourteenth  year,  three  years  in  the  day  school  and  four  years  in  the  boardxs^ 
school,  or  six  or  seven  years  in  the  boarding  school,  if  the  day  school  is  not  accees- 
ble.  At  this  age  the  pupil  should  have  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Eng^lii^h  and 
should  be  prepared  to  get  the  greatest  beneht  from  a  five  years*  course  at  a  ^niniqs 
school. 

After  such  a  course  the  young  man  or  woman,  who  will  then  be  abont  20  year* 
old,  should  be  ready  to  take  his  or  her  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  A  pupd 
then  desiring  further  knowledge  is  abundantly  able  to  earn  it  himself,  and  if  doc 
able  to  earn  it  will  not  profit  by  further  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  defects  in  this  scheme  are  the  probability  th&t  some  will  not  be  allowed  bf 
their  parents  to  begin  attendance  at  any  school  at  7  years  of  age.  or  perhaps  at  aof 
age,  and  the  certainty  that  a  large  number  will  not  be  allowed  by  their  parents  to 
go  to  distant  schools  until  too  old  to  receive  the  most  benefit.  Persnasion  and  i 
certain  amount  of  force  may  keep  the  greater  number  in  the  home  schools,  be: 
persuasion  fails  in  many  cases  when  a  transfer  is  desired  to  a  training  school,  h 
IS  just  at  this  point  that  a  definite  system  is  especiidly  needed. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  customary  for  agents  to  visit  the  reservations  and 
make  a  personal  canvass  for  pupils.  Whenever  this  occurs  during  the  school 
year  the  schools  are  for  the  time  demoralized,  and  it  takes  time  to  recover — time 
which  is  needless. y  lost.  Within  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  eight  schools  hare 
had  representatives  on  the  Oneida  Reservation  seeking  pupils.  It  is  evident  that 
much  time  and  money  are  lost  by  this  method  of  collecting  pupils.  It  is  alao  evi- 
dent that  the  person  so  collecting  pupils  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
children  he  may  find,  and  in  some  instances  neither  the  mental,  moral,  nor  physi- 
cal fitness  was  inquired  into.  This  is  decidedly  wrong,  since,  if  the  child  is  physi- 
cally unfit,  an  injustice  is  d(»ne  him.  aud  ir  morally  unfit,  an  injustice  is  done  the 
school  to  which  he  is  tal^en.  A  partial  remedy  may  be  found  in  restoring  the  old 
rule  providinp^  that  only  certain  schools  shall  take  pnpils  from  a  given  terntory. 

The  agent  m  charge  of  the  reservation  should  be  required  to  report  at  a  given 
time  what  children  have  reached  a  certain  proficiency,  stating  whether  or  not 
the  consent  of  the  parents  can  be  secured  and  to  which  of  the  specified  schools  it 
was  desired  to  send  the  child.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  not  too 
much  latitude  should  be  given  in  the  choice  of  schools.  If  the  pupil  is  at  all  in 
earnest  any  accredited  school  is  good  enough,  and  if  not  in  earnest  he  is  not 
capable  of  choosing.  With  these  reports  the  Indian  Office  can  quickly  ascertain 
if  the  capacitv  of  the  various  schools  is  likely  to  be  exceeded,  and  can  direct  such 
division  as  will  equalize  the  attendance,  or,  if  the  number  is  too  small,  can  direct 
in  what  places  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  secure  transfers. 

If  this  or  any  other  scheme  for  promoting  pupils  is  to  be  effective,  the  agents 
and  superintendents  must  act  in  harmony,  and  the  reservation  authorities  must 
feel  that  theirs  is  the  highest  responsibilitv. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  transfer  of  desirable  pupils  to  the  training  schools  I  think 
a  law  might  be  passed  giving  pupils  of  the  age  of  17  the  right  to  leave  home  to 
attend  school  without  the  consent  of  the  parent. 

The  Essentials  of  Indian  Education. 

[T.  G.  Lemmon.  superintendent  Grand  Junction  Indian  School,  Colorado.] 

The  principal  element  by  which  the  Indian  must  be  drawn  and  held  a  glittering 
grain  in  the  sand  pile  and  a  dependable  element  in  the  state,  is  patriotism:  the 
other  elements  useful  to  him  as  an  individual  and  as  a  community  element  are 
honesty,  industry,  frugality,  and  intelligence.  As  characteristics  of  the  good  citi- 
zen these  are  unquestioned,  nor  are  they  more  the  demands  of  modem  than  of  the 
oldest  civilization  the  world  has  known. 
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The  education  the  Indian  children,  as  a  class,  should  have  is  a  broad,  thorough 
training  in  the  elementary  branches— by  this  I  mean  reading,  through  the  fourth 
reader;  arithmetic,  through  fractions;  elementary  geography;  primary  eraramar, 
sapplemented  with  language  lessons  and  composition;  elementary  physiology: 
elementary  United  States  history:  oral  lessons  in  elements  of  civil  government,  and 
as  much  nature  study,  penmanship,  and  drawiufi:  as  can  be  woven  in.  And  a  part 
of  the  evening  work  should  be  devoted  to  class  drills  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  civilized  folk,  as  well  as  class  drills  by  industrial  employees  along  their  special 
lines  of  work.  Ours  is  above  all  else  industrial  training— training  for  the  indus- 
trial world. 

We  should  make  work  the  object,  reliability  the  subject,  the  performance  of  the 
task  the  aim  of  all  of  our  efforts  and  training,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  between  the  conclusion  of  one  task  and  the  beginaing  of  another  the  entire 
time  should  be  energetically  devoted  to  recreation  and  pleasant,  respectable  pas- 
time. Take  these  pleasures  in  the  name  of  sport,  with  a  view  to  both  recreation 
and  pastime.  The  world  has  known  no  better  men  than  some  of  the  greatest 
lovers  of  clean,  amateur  sport  and  recreative  pastime,  but  they  were  also  devotees 
to  duty. 

Character  Building  Through  Housekeefino. 

[MiB8  Bertha  Macbt,  matron.  Oneida,  Wis.] 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Indian  to-day  is  better  kept  homes  and  more 
intelligent  housekeepers— housekeepers  >^ho  are  better  cooks  and  better  versed  in 
economical  methods  of  doing  the  work  of  the  household.  In  our  schools  we  have 
the  privilege  of  training  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  housewives,  and  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  the  foundation  here  laid  shall  be  firm.  It  is  not  enough 
that  our  Indian  girls  be  taught  merely  to  do  their  work  mechanically,  but  that 
this  teaching  shall  tend  toward  making  them  more  intelligent  workers  and  devel- 
oping in  them  those  traits  of  character  which  will  make  them  better  women  and 
of  more  service  to  the  world  than  they  would  have  been  without  it.  And  first,  let 
us  impress  upon  our  girls  respect  for  labor,  teaching  them  that  there  is  a  dignity 
in  labor  of  the  hands  as  well  as  of  the  head;  that  all  honest  work  is  honorable,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  which  should 
be  their  chief  concern.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  teach,  either  by  word  or 
act.  any  false  ideas  of  life,  for  anything  which  tends  in  this  direction  or  fosters 
these  ideas  is  directly  opposed  to  character  bulding.  Instruction  in  housekeeping 
should  be  most  thorougn.  especial  emphasis  being  laid  upon  cleanliness,  industry, 
and  thoroughness.  Teach  the  children  that  there  is  necessity  for  painstakiuK  care 
in  little  things  and  that  the  whole  can  not  be  perfect  unless  each  part  Is  perfectly 
done. 

Industry  and  economy  must  also  be  a  part  of  our  training.  Teach  the  girls 
economy  m  time  and  material.  Impress  upon  them  the  sin  of  waste,  the  wisdom 
of  thrift,  and  the  value  of  intelligence  applied  to  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
Require  strict  obedience  to  the  rules  of  every  department  and  punctualitv  in 
reporting  for  duties  in  each.  These  things  are  of  great  importance  not  onfy  in 
making  the  school  life  more  enjoyable,  but  in  later  years  as  the  pupils  go  out  mto 
the  world  they  will  find  that,  having  once  acquired  these  habits,  it  will  be  easier 
to  make  an  honorable  place  for  themselves,  and  to  keep  it. 

When  we  realize  t  jat  these  girls  will  some  day  have  homes  of  their  own,  homes 
from  which  will  radiate  infineoces  either  for  right  or  wrong,  we  appreciate  how 
great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  **  school  mother  '  in  training  those  under  her  care 
not  only  in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  hut  of  home  making.  She  must  inculcate  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  gentleness  and  patience 
which  will  make  the  memory  of  home  life  ever  sweet  and  sacred,  if  she  would  lead 
them  up  to  higher  ideals  of  womanhood  and  help  them  to  be  true  home  makers. 

An  All-round  Mechanical  Training  for  Indians. 

[Prank  K.  Rogers,  director  of  the  Armstrong-Slater  Memorial  Trade  School,  Hampton.  Va.] 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  white  man's  ascendency  the  mechanic  was  one  who  had 
more  of  an  all-round  training  at  his  trade;  in  fact,  he  often  knew  much  of  two  or 
more  trades.  There  was  no  need  of  such  a  specialist  in  those  days,  and  in  fact 
there  would  have  been  found  very  few  all-round  carpenters  who  could  not  lay  a 
few  brides  or  stone,  and  in  times  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  had  at  carpentry, 
make  pretty  good  farmers.  The  mothers,  too,  had  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
arts  which  they  could  practice  with  much  ski.l,  such  as  butter  and  cheese  making, 
soap,  etc. 
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In  educating  an  Indian  be  must  be  prepared  in  tbe  best  possible  way  for  ^ 
environment.  Hampton  believes  tbat  this  means  for  tbe  boys  a  substantial  trac- 
ing along  some  skilled  line  of  bandicraft,  with  as  much  of  some  other  trades  iota- 
woven  as  will  make  well-rounded  and  useful  mechanics:  and  for  the  girls  a  sensed 
knowledge  of  the  housewife's  arts,  together  with  some  other  accomp]i9l3iB£c& 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  her  home  to  become  a  more  tidy  and  attractiTe  oot 

I  have  in  mind  a  Cherokee  boy.  who  is  about  to  go  back  to  his  reservation,  vbs 
can  do  a  very  good  job  at  house  building,  and  in  addition  some  brick  laying,  pias- 
tering,  and  tin  roofing.  He  can  roughly  paint  a  house,  bam.  or  wagoa,  and  b» 
lately  added  to  his  accomplishments  a  little  harness  and  shoe  making.  I  have  aees 
some  straps  which  he  has  just  made,  with  the  buckles  neatly  stitched  on.  also  i 
complete  bridle,  all  of  which  are  very  creditably  done.  He  had  also  half  soled  and 
heeled  his  own  shoes  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  class  of  girls  who  will  return  this  summer  have  added  in  the  last  fev 
months  to  their  general  knowledge  of  household  work  a  little  skill  in  paper  hanginz 
mattress  making,  painting,  and  glazing.  In  mattress  making  such  homely  expen- 
ence  as  would  be  likely  to  be  a  part  of  the  Indian  girl's  life  has  been  practiced:  fcr 
instance,  the  making  of  mattresses  and  |)illows  from  corn  husks  and  dry  ^ass. 

Hampton  does  not  encourage  specializing  very  much  for  Indians,  believing  tha: 
her  trade  students  would  either  drift  into  the  larger  settlements  of  whites,  or.  nor 
finding  work  at  their  special  trades  among  the  Indians,  would  become  discouraged 
and  shiftless — a  drag  on  their  people.  In  either  case  the  Indian  race  would  la«e 
the  benefit  which  it  should  get  from  the  trained  young  man.  I  should  not  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  we  do  not  believe  in  being  thorough  in  the  teaching  c^ 
trades.  The  point  to  be  made,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  one  trade  should  be  learne*! 
as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  then  the  elements  of  others  should  be  added. 

Effects  of  School  Life  on  the  Eyesight  of  Indian  Children. 

[Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cherokee  Indian  School,  North  Carolina.] 

The  Government  should  have  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  child  examined  i)eriodically. 
and  the  teachers  should  look  carefully  for  any  visual  trouble,  for  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Indian  children  at  a  good  many  schools  suffer  from  variora 
troubles  of  the  eye.  Human  eyesiprht  is  undoubtedly  de^^enerating.  and  visnal 
deterioration  seems  to  be  inseparably  c  mnected  with  inteJectual  progress.  Let 
us  have  more  teaching  and  less  parrot-like  exercises  for  the  memory;  less  vnun- 
ming  for  examinations,  and  more  useful  knowledge  intel  igently  stowed  away  in 
the  mysterious  and  roomy  masses  of  the  brain.  Under  the  pressure  of  study  the 
eyeballs  tend  to  enlarge  and  increase  in  size  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  thej'  are  employed  at  near  work.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  teacher 
to  become  acquainted  with  test  types,  and  to  test  the  vision  of  the  child's  eye  on 
entrnnce,  and  the  Government  could  employ  an  expert  to  fit  glasses  to  the  eye  of 
the  Indian  child.  Also  let  the  doctor  judge  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  th^ 
schoolroom,  dormitories,  and  premises  in  general,  and  as  to  the  hours  of  study, 
and  we  would  have  less  trouble  with  the  eye  and  less  suffering. 

How  Shall  the  Introduction  of  Contagious  Diseases  be  Avoided? 

[Dr.  Henry  E.  Goodrich,  Fort  Belknap  School,  Montana.! 

Owing  to  the  propensity  of  Indians  to  congregate  around  the  sick,  and  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  etiology  and  prophylaxes  of  malignant  diseases,  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  them.  Although  the 
healthy  body  is  practically  immune  against  contagious  diseases,  yet  there  are  so 
few  absolutely  healthy  Indians  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  infection. 
Utmost  cleanliness  should  prevail  at  all  times.  When  smallpox  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  neighborhood,  everyone  who  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  who 
has  not  been  vaccinated  for  three  years,  should  be  vaccinated.  Persons  who  hare 
been  exposed  should  be  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  they  may  subject  others, 
and,  if  necessary,  be  isolated.  Every  aafency  should  have  a  house  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance from  the  agency  buildings  in  which  known  or  suspected  cases  should  be  iso- 
lated. A  record  should  be  kept  of  persons  who  have  had  smallpox,  with  m  view 
of  employing  them  as  nurses.  The  sending  of  let'ers  from  places  afflicted  with 
amallpox  or  scarlatina  should  be  positively  prohibited  nnUss  they  are  disiufect^d. 

When  death  occurs  from  a  contagious  disease,  only  those  needed  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  and  their  clothing  should  be  d  sinfected. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  smallpox  applies  in  a  modified  form  to  other  contagioi^ 
diseases.    All  books  used  by  convalescents  should  be  burned.    Nurses  should  not 
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»  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  inmates  of  the  school.  If  the  room  adioins  other 
:cnx>ied  rooms  or  hallways,  a  sheet  wet  with  bichloride  solution  should  be  hung 
store  the  door. 

The  Importanck  of  Good  Sanitation  to  the  Indian. 

[Dr.  Edoar  Bates,  Warm  Springrs  Agency,  Oreg.] 

In  these  dajrs  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  germs,  bacteria,  and  micro-organisms* 
;  is  now  an  established  fact  that  many  diseases  are  caused  by  a  low  order  of  life, 
otti  plant  and  animal. 

Tlie  (xmtagious  cha  acter  of  tuberculosis  was  suspected  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
f  "the  early  Greek  physicians,  but  it  is  on'y  within  recent  ^ears  thut  definite 
no^^ledge  has  been  obtained.  The  fact  that  the  Indian  is  especially  predisposed  to 
abercalar  infection  is  due  rather  to  his  habits  of  life  than  to  any  racial  distinction. 
*oor  food,  exposure,  and  careless  habits  in  handlini?  tubercular  sputum  account 
or  the  higher  rate  of  mortality  among  them. 

Tlie  whole  future  of  the  Indian  as  a  factor  in  civilization  depends  largely  upon 
he  outcome  of  the  battle  between  himself  and  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

In  his  talks  to  the  pupils  the  physician  must  impress  upon  them  the  dangerous 
ih&raoter  of  tubercular  sputum;  that  it  Is  a  poison:  that  it  retains  its  vitality  for 
i  Iouk  time,  and  that  when  in  the  form  of  dried  dust  in  the  air  and  inhaled  it  Rives 
•ise  to  tuberculosis.  The  teacher  should  talk  to  them  on  the  same  subject,  not 
>iice,  but  repeatedly.  The  missionary  preacher  should  preach  it  as  a  part  of  the 
modem  gospel. 

The  criminal  tendency  to  overcrowd  schools  with  pupils,  many  of  whom  are 
triberculous.  mast  be  restrained  by  the  physician. 

Causes  and  Preventions  of  Tuberculosis  Among  Indians. 

[Dr.  Fklix  B.  Martin,  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.] 

The  Mohaves  are  by  birth  and  mode  of  living  very  susceptible  to  this  disease. 
They  have  a  very  small  che  t  development,  and  in  their  lungs  the  germ.s  find  an 
inviting  habitat.  During  the  winter  months  whole  families,  some  of  whom  may 
have  consumption,  sleep  in  small  single- -oomed  mud  houses,  with  no  ventilation 
other  than  a  nreplace.  They  are  unclean  in  their  habits  of  cooking,  eating,  and 
drinking.  During  the  winter  they  never  bathe,  while  in  the  summer  they  bathe 
too  much,  remaining  in  Colorado  River  nearly  all  day.  They  are  not  regular 
with  their  meals  and  nearly  always  eat  and  drink  too  much.  This  causes  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  preventing  the  proper  assimilation  of  food,  producing  ema- 
ciation and  anit^mia,  which  are  followed  by  consumption  among  those  predisposed 
to  it. 

To  prevent  the  disease  is  to  correct  all  of  the  foregoing  causes.  This  is  impossi- 
ble so  far  as  heredity  and  improper  ohest  development  are  concerned,  but  hy  con- 
stantly emphasizinar  the  necessity  of  doinar  or  not  doing  certain  things  I  have 
noticed  some  signs  of  good  as  a  result.  Progress  toward  improvement  is  natu- 
rally alow,  as  they  lack  faith  in  what  the  white  man  tells  them  and  answer,  '*  What 
I  see  I  believe,"  and  optical  demonstration  in  tbese  cases  is  almost  impossible. 

The  Duty  of  the  State  to  Her  Indians. 

[Hon.  H.  C.  Smith,  M.  C,  Adrian,  Mirb.l 

I  believe  that  our  first  duty  is  to  fit  the  Indians  for  useful  citizenship,  and  then 
to  clothe  them  with  citizenship,  and  then  to  put  upon  them  the  responsibilities  of 
citi/.enship.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  Indian  can  civilize  another:  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  tribe,  and  be  assimilated  with  civilization.  Give  them  more 
than  '*  a  little  land  wherein  to  lie.*'  They  must  toil  as  others  toil  to  win,  toil  for 
wife  and  child,  for  State,  and  for  nation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  them  to  some  useful  trade,  or  craft,  or 
caring. 

Just  laws,  cheerfully  obeyed  or  vigorously  enforced,  are  the  safeguard  of  a 
State  or  of  a  nation.  We  owe  to  the  Indians  the  same  duty  we  owe  to  all  other 
persons:  The  duty  to  be  fair,  to  be  just,  to  be  e(|uitable,  to  gpve  to  him  the  same 
fair  right  to  property,  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  prosperity,  under  like  circum- 
stances, accorded  to  every  other  man. 

Carlyle  says.  ♦*  The  one  great  monster  of  the  world  is  the  idle  man."  I  will  add 
that  the  near  neighbor  to  tnis  monster  is  the  man  who  lives  or  toils  without  hope 
of  reward,  and  without  responsibility  to  his  Government. 
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Extract  from  Discussion. 

[Dr.  A.  E.  WiNSHip, BoBton, Mass.] 

One  of  the  immortals  has  told  us  that  we  are  up  against  a  condition  and  sc-c  i 
theory.  The  Indians  in  this  country  are  here  and  here  they  are  goin^  to  ^mj 
They  are  not  going  to  die  off,  and  they  can  not  be  kept  on  reservations  shut  o^. 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they  have  been  in  the  past?  The  boys  and  girls  sboaX 
be  taught  that  if  they  do  not  work  they  can  not  hve.  and  they  should  be  brosgk* 
to  realize  that  if  they  do  not  know  anything  they  can  not  work  advantageOToty 
The  reservation  and  ration  system  are  obstacles  to  progress  and  paui>eri  iBer 
the  Indian,  and  the  red  man  must  be  brought  to  the  full  realization  that  he  m^sr 
work  for  bis  living  the  same  as  any  other  man. 

Introspection. 

[E.  A.  Allen,  superintendent  F>eneca  Indian  School,  Indian  Territory.] 

Is  it  true  as  charged  that  there  may  be  found  in  the  various  schools  of  the  ocnzD- 
try  many  pupils  who  are  there  without  right."  That  superintendents  axe  dlacor- 
ering  new  Indians  to  fill  these  new  buildings?  There  is  on  the  list  of  subjects  tol»e 
discussed  at  this  convention  the  well-worn  but  always  appropriate  one  of  fe3T 
many  grains  of  Indian  pigment  an  applicant  for  admission  to  our  schools  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  and  whether  it  should  be  required  to  har^ 
been  derive  1  from  the  father's  side  of  the  housa.  I  shall  not  poach  npon  Xbt 
grounds  of  those  who  would  solve  the  question  by  fractions.  It  sterns  appropr- 
ate,  however,  to  state  that  the  child  should  have  some  Indian  blood  to  be  eligit^e. 
and  it  has  been  charged,  and  probably  truthfully,  too,  that  some  have  been  admit- 
ted who  can  place  no  numerator  in  the  fraction  showing  native  extraction.  Tbe 
cases  of  this  variety  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  hs  those  of  the  admission  of  per- 
sons who,  though  they  have  the  requisite  proportion  of  Indian  color  to  please  tbe 
most  fastidious,  are  unfitted  by  reason  of  their  age  or  mental  make-up  to  be  there. 
Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  chronic  school  goer  who  has  attended  a  half  dozes 
different  ones,  going  from  one  to  the  other  as  his  fancy  dictates,  always  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  (government?  3e  never  becomes  over  age,  though  wrinkles  other 
th^n  of  care  are  appearing  on  his  brow.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  annnaUr 
on  this  variety  of  pupils. 

There  came  to  my  notice  a  few  years  ago  the  case  of  one  young  man  who  asked 
two  schoo  8  to  bid  for  his  attendance.  He  wrote  the  head  of  one  that  the  bead 
of  a  rival  institution — we  have  rival  institutions— had  made  him  a  certain  offer 
to  come  to  his  school  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  offer  better  inducements. 

There  seem  to  be  two  great  struggles  going  on  in  many  localities  of  our  service- 
one,  to  secure  more  buildings,  the  other  to  fill  those  we  already  have.  The  impres- 
sion seems  to  be  abroad  and  has  invaded  some  high  places  even  that  the  usefulness 
and  dignity  of  a  school  and  the  caliber  of  a  superintendent  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  pupils  that  he  gathers  together  without  proper  regard  to  the  amount 
of  good  or  harm  done  to  them.  Here  we  have  a  man  who  measures  by  tiiat 
standard  250;  and  he,  feeling  the  rule  too  short  and  that  he  is  capable  of  greater 
thin^s,  goes  to  work  on  the  office  and  his  Congressman  to  increase  him  to  50a 
He  desires  to  extend  rather  than  intensify  his  efforts,  to  know  casually  a  great 
many  pupils  rather  than  to  impress  profoundly  a  few.  It  is  offered  that  we  are 
constantly  straining  after  mo  e  builaings  more  pupils,  more  employees.  forgi*t- 
ting  that  the  child  is  the  only  valuable  thing  in  our  possession,  though  the  only 
article  for  which  we  are  not  under  bond,  and  that  all  effort  is  wasted  that  does 
not  make  directly  for  the  building  of  him  into  a  proper  manhood. 

The  impression  that  numbers  make  or  even  conduce  largely  to  excellenoe  is 
very  erroneous.  China  is  the  most  populous  country  on  the  globe,  but  no  ooe 
would  call  it  the  greatest. 

The  accusation  is  heard,  and.  I  fear,  with  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  behind  it. 
that -we  are  engaged  in  an  unreasoning  competition  in  the  line  of  display.  While 
we  see  an  increasing  importance  accorded  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  world 
to  the  polytechnic  school,  the  variety  that  is  most  popular  in  our  little  world  may 
more  properly  be  called  pyrotechnic.  The  band,  the  baseball  and  football  teams, 
the  music  and  art  classes,  and  the  school  paper,  however  useful  they  tuav  be  as 
adjuncts,  fail  of  their  proper  function  when  they  are  pointed  to  as  the  chief  glory. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  school  where  class  room  and  shop  work  is  suspended 
when  there  are  visitors  of  note  and  the  pupils  are  put  npon  dress  parade?  Such 
displays  appeal  to  the  admiration  of  the  casual  and  indiscriminaling  people  who 
form  a  large  proportion  of  our  visitors,  but  they  can  not  win  the  approval  of  the 
true  educator. 
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The  Indian  is  already  well  versed  in  the  spectacalar:  his  painting  and  his  cere- 
cm.  on  ies  are  all  of  that  order.  He  shonld  be  brought  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
L^Ki^ity  of  labor,  and  by  some  other  method  than  chapel  talks.  He  should  be 
fcmow^n  by  example  thatitreally  is  honorable  to  wor^;  that  it  is  not  only  honorable, 
>>'«:it  imperative;  that  his  attaining  and  maintaining  true  manhood  depends  upon 
'^ :   that  any  person  or  class  that  persists  in  idleness  will  and  shonll  pNerish. 

X  am  not  a  pess  mist  and  1  hnve  unbounded  faith  in  Indian  education,  but  it  is 
i:^  ot  heresy  to  suggest  that  we  are  in  very  many  instances  getting  away  from  our 
^xoper  course.     Schoo  s  have  now  been  in  existence  so  long  that  we  must 
^3cx>«ct  to  be  judge  I  iii  some  meiisnre  by  results.     We  have  been  asked  for  and 
Bh^ooorded  time,  but  it  is  unfair  to  ask  for  all  time  before  the  effectiveness  of  our 
By  stem  is  estimaited  by  the  products.    Many  graduates  have  gone  out  as  well  as 
xxi&ny  hundreds  who  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  havin  ?  a  baccalaureate 
^ez'xuon  preached  to  them.    People  are  watchin  <  these  men  and  women,  many  of 
^^^rliom  are  not  young  any  more,  and  want  them  to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
'tJie  capacity  to  get  along  in  the  world  without  being  sustained  t)y  a  Government 
X>06ition,  and  they  want  to  see  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  remove  them  from 
^bie  dan'.;er  of  being  considered  freaks.    To  this  end  we  will  do  well  to  discard  a 
^ood  deal  of  tinsel,  and  while  teaching  let  it  be  in  the  line  of  makin<<  our  charges 
Sk  plain,  honest.  God-fearing  people,  capable  ot  earning  a  living  under  the  condi- 
tions that  actually  confront  them. 

The  country  has  been  looking  tor  the  end  of  distinctive  Indian  schools,  and  we 
xnerit  censure  if  the  next  few  years  does  not  witness  the  close  of  many  of  them 
&iid  the  education  of  their  former  inmates  side  by  side  with  other  children.  It  is 
i  mpossible  to  have  a  self-reliant  people  so  long  as  any  form  of  reservation  be 
tolerated,  be  it  bounded  by  the  limits  of  an  agency  or  a  class  school.  Can  not 
^we  do  more  to  hasten  the  time  when  we  can  engage  in  other  pursuits  conscious 
that  we  have  brought  two  races  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  line  of  demarkation 
is  obliterated  and  all  are  granted  equal  opportunities  and  held  to  the  same 
reiLuirements?  ' 

JResolved,  That  the  Reservation  Day  School  Should  be  Made  the  Prime 
Factor  in  Indian  Education. 

[F.  O.  Gbtchell,  United  States  Indian  agent.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.] 

Indians  are  beginning  to  comprehend  that  their  salvation  is  only  in  education 
and  labor. 

Three  vears  spent  in  one  of  the  nonreservation  schools  is  all  too  short  a  time  for 
these  children  to  learn  a  proper  use  of  the  English  language,  and  I  believe  if  these 
same  children  had  gained  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  a  reservation  day 
school  their  individuality  would  have  been  so  pronounced  upon  entering  a  non- 
reservation  school  that  better  results  would  obtain. 

[B.  C.  ScovEL.,  Teacher,  Cass  Lake,  Minn.] 

We  should  so  educate  those  in  our  charge  that  in  the  industrial  and  scholastic 
work  they  shall  feel  not  only  able  to  cope  with  the  work  in  hand  as  a  means  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  but  that  in  so  doing  we  are  molding  the  charges  in  our  care 
to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  to  a  better  and  useful  citizenship. 

[C.  C.  Covey,  Teacher,  Pine  Ridflre,  S.  Dik.] 

The  aim  in  Indian  education  is  twofold— to  elevate  the  Indian  in  character  and 
enable  him  to  live  in  and  cope  with  advanced  civilisation.  This  is  in  reality 
but  one  result.  Give  the  Indian,  or  any  man,  the  fully  developed  character  and 
all  things  else  will  be  included.  But  most  of  oar  Indians  lack  so  much,  the  casual 
observer  is  prone  to  pronounce  the  task  of  civilization  a  hopeless  one.  He  is  defi- 
cient in  all  the  institutional  ideas,  but  has  ma'le  gn^eat  strides  in  the  last  genera- 
tion. If  we  will  but  investigate  the  history  of  the  best  civilization  ot  a  few 
hundred  years  ago.  we  will  find  that  it  will  not  stand  a  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Indian  of  today.  Much  of  this  advance  must  be  due  to  education.  Taking  for 
granted,  then,  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  a  possibility,  the  first  question 
is,  **  In  what  way  shall  we  accomplish  this?" 

Our  aim  is  to  bring  before  this  body  of  Indian  educators  what  we  consider  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  under  present  conditions  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
end— the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indian  to  the  point  where  he  will  be 
able  to  become  a  complete  American  citizen,  be  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
body  politic  and  the  vexing  Indian  problem  be  forever  solved. 

This  factor  is  the  reservation  day  school  as  it  is  now  conducted  and  as  it  will 
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be  improved.  We  believe  it  should  be  made  the  prime  factor.  *'The  commas 
schools  are  the  hope  of  our  country,"  whether  the  Inhabitants  of  that  conntiy  bt 
white  or  red. 

The  purpose  of  all  edacation  is  to  strengthen  the  institutional  life  of  the  cosi- 
munity.  The  Indian  has  a  stronger  regard  for  his  home  than  for  any  other  inscita- 
tion.  Then  why  not  pursue  a  pedagogical  course,  take  advantage  o£  this  Hnk 
beginning,  and  imi^ant  around  it  the  other  elements  that  will  make  tbe  pu.^  t 
useful  citizen?  The  worst  savage  will  lose  something  which  the  best  e^nippvd 
institution  In  our  land  can  noi  replace  if  taken  from  his  home  in  his  infaiicj. 
Let  us  not  drair  the  child  away  from  all  he  has,  but  rather  take  what  we  have  o 
him,  there  nourish  the  tender  shoot,  plant  other  seed,  and  after  a  while,  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  he  Will  gladly  go  of  his  own  free  will  to  seek  further  knowl- 
edge wherever  it  may  be  found.  ' 

This  is  the  work  of  the  day  school— to  go  into  the  savage  camp:  to  further  th» 
child's  love  for  his  home  and  the  pai-ents  love  for  their  child;  to  improve  that  bome 
as  well  as  all  its  occupants.  Insignificant  as  this  work  may  seem,  the  Indian  c^ 
not  see  the  teacher  and  his  family  go  about  their  work  in  a  regular  way.  kee|H2i? 
themselves  an«l  their  hous.^  in  order,  cultivating  their  little  garden,  miikiiii;  their 
cows,  ringing  bells,  and  doing  a  thousand  things  on  time,  without  himself  abeorbicg 
some  of  their  regularity.  He  h.mself  must  rise  and  prepare  his  meals  at  a  certain 
time,  that  his  child  may  not  be  late  at  school.  He  must  have  a  fixed  habitation  far 
at  least  ten  months  in  the  year.  All  this  will  eventuasly  cause  hioi  to  form  noon 
regtdar  habits  of  living  and  give  him  some  conception  of  the  value  of  time,  counts- 
act  some  of  his  laziness,  and  start  him  on  the  road  to  civilization.  The  day-schooi 
home  is  to  the  Indian  camp  what  a  model  farm  is  to  an  agricultural  comiunnitj  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  ma/  be  placed.  If  prop'irly  conducted,  it  incites  the  Indian 
to  emulate  the  e.'^^ample  constantly  set  before  him.  But  the  greatest  infinence  is 
on  the  young:  the  child  is  taught  the  English  language,  h  s  education  is  beKun.be 
is  made  to  work,  to  keep  clean,  until  finally,  when  he  is  ready  to  go  to  a  higher 
school,  he  does  these  things  from  force  of  habit  or  from  a  realization  of  their  vSizhe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  consulted  over  thirty  men  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  the  Indian  school  service.  They  have  all  held  positions 
in  both  boarding  and  day  schools.  Some  are  now  sut>erintendents  of  boarding 
schools.  When  asked  if  they  would  affirm  or  deny  this  proposition.  *'' Iie.stjlrr^i. 
That  the  reservation  day  school  should  be  made  the  prime  t actor  in  Indian  edu- 
cation,' all  but  two  affirmed. 

Some  of  the  arguments  given  in  support  of  the  continuance  of  the  day  school 
were  that  as  early  impressions  are  lasting,  one  need  not  expect  to  force  the  child 
to  believe  that  all  the  teachings  and  practices  of  his  parents  are  wrong,  since 
the  parent  has  so  much  intluenre  over  the  child.  V^e  must  reach  the  home,  and 
this  can  beat  be  done  through  the  day  school.  It  is  the  only  school  that  is  doir^ 
effective  work  in  carrying  civilization  to  the  Indian  home.  The  change  in  the 
child's  condition  is  so  gradual  that  when  the  parent  sees  it  every  day  there  is  no 
desire  to  nullify  the  whole  effect  of  the  education  received,  but  rather  a  desire  to 
help  the  teacher  m  his  work.  The  day  school  comes  nearer  the  home  and  heart 
of  an  Indian  than  any  boarding  school.  He  sees  his  children  go  to  school  even- 
morning,  dirty,  perhaps,  but  when  they  return  of  an  evening  they  are  neat  and 
clean.    This  must  exert  a  great  influence  for  good  at  home. 

Some  of  the  hindrances  to  effective  work  in  the  day  school  were  lack  of  equip- 
ment, insufficient  buildings,  the  meager  compensation  of  the  patient  housekeepCT, 
coolness  on  the  part  of  government  officials,  and  the  language,  customs,  and  dress 
of  the  Indians. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  *'  Which  is  the  most  effective,  considering  the  cost, 
the  day,  boarding,  or  nonreservation  school  V  "  all  but  three  favored  the  day  school. 
Some  favored  it  even  though  its  cost  were  doubled,  and  others  restricted  its  effect- 
iveness to  children  under  12.  One  reply  said:  * 'Admitted  that  the  boarding  school 
will  send  home  pupils  who  will  for  a  short  time  speak  better  English,  have  a  neater 
appearance,  and  know  more  about  books  than  the  day-school  pupil:  admitted  thst 
the  nonreservation  school  will  send  home  polished  and  perhaps  refined  students, 
we  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  returned  students  know  that  nine-tenths 
of  them  are  idle  because  the  education  the  Government  has  given  them  can  not 
be  applied  to  anything  they  find  to  do  on  the  reservation.  They  were  taught  to 
wash  by  steam  at  school,  but  they  find  no  steam  washers  or  steam  wrineers  at 
home."  And  so  in  many  other  respects  their  education  has  been  on  too  Targe  a 
scale. 

Finally,  then,  we  will  say  that  the  more  we  have  investigated  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  the  day  school  is  the  school  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian. 
The  nonreservation  school  may  fit  him  to  compete  with  the  white  man;  bat  if  he 
will  not  do  this,  if  he  will  not  stay  in  the  East,  we  must  improve  him  where  we 
find  him,  and  fit  him  for  life  in  his  own  home. 
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Our  field  matrons  and  nearly  all  officials  who  have  had  the  opportnnity  to  inves- 
tigate, are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  day  school  is  the  coming  school.  Let  the 
olnildren  be  tanght  in  the  day  school  till  12  or  14  years  of  age,  then  let  those  who 
Qjre  capable  be  sent  to  the  boarding  school,  and  Irom  there  promoted  to  the  non- 
r^^ervation  school.  There  is  no' occasion  for  jealousy  or  friction:  there  is  work  for 
slU;  but  let  each  do  its  own  work  and  not  try  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  other,  and 
ckfter  a  while,  when  that  happy  time  shall  have  come  when  reservation  lines  are  no 
xzi.ore  and  the  Indians  become  citizens  of  their  respective  States,  they  will  have  an 
£kTiiple  school  system  ready  to  turn  over  to  their  own  local  government. 

I^ESOLVED,  That  Children  Should  at  Least  be  Able  to  Speak,  Read,  and 
Write  iHE  English  Language  Before  Being  Placed  in  a  Nonreserva- 
TioN  School. 

[0.  F.  Pi  cr::e,  Superintendent,  Flaudreau,  S.  Dak.] 

After  fourteen  years'  experience  in  both  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools, 
I  am  fuli^  convinced  that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  child  should  be  sent  to  a  nonreser- 
"vation  scnool  until  he  has  attained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
lias  reached  the  age  of  18  years. 

To  adopt  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indian  child  from  the  reservation  at  an  age 
-of  6  or  7  years,  as  is  advocated  by  many  persons,  would  necessitate  closing  or  cur- 
trailing  the  reservation  day  and  boarding  schools,  thus  removing  the  greatest  factor 
for  advancement  on  the  reservation. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  child  at  the  reser- 
vation school,  there  are  also  other  reasons,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  why 
lie  should  not  be  transferred  from  his  home  until  he  has  passed  a  few  years  at 
achool  there. 

First,  the  period  in  a  child's  life  from  6  to  14  years  is  a  very  important  one, 

grobably  the  most  important  of  his  early  life,  and  climatic  changes  at  this  time 
ave  frequently  been  the  cause  of  a  breaking  down  of  the  constitution.  Scrofulous 
or  tuberculous  tendencies  are  more  liable  to  become  manitest  daring  this  period, 
and  changes  in  altitude  and  temperature  only  tend  to  hasten  the  general  break-up 
of  the  system.  For  this  reason  alone  I  contend  that  none  but  pupils  of  at  least  13 
years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  transfer  to  any  nonreservation  school,  where  the 
change  involves  any  material  change  in  climate. 

Again,  the  young  child  entering  a  training  school  does  not  appreciate  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  that  should  be  accomplished  there,  and  has  little  of  the  desire  to 
•do;  the  school  is  simply  his  home,  and  he  is  contented  to  remain  there  and  drift 
with  the  current.  He  may  advance,  but  never  with  the  samQ  spirit  that  inspires 
the  pupil  that  enters  with  the  thought  that  it  is  school,  and  that  he  has  a  task 
before  him  which  he  should  be  able  to  complete  within  a  certain  number  of  years. 

At  the  age  of  about  1 4  years  the  reservation  child,  if  he  has  been  regular  in  attend- 
ance at  school,  should  be  ready  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  grades,  and  four  years 
added  to  his  knowledge  already  obtained,  should  prepare  him  for  the  life  he  will 
be  most  likely  to  lead,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  for  higher  education.  At  this  age  he 
enters  prepared  for  a  broader  life,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  a  higher  plane, 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  no  longer  a  child  to  be  led,  but  that  he  should  rely 
to  a  greater  extent  upon  his  own  strength  for  his  standing. 

Surrounded  by  new  influences,  he  soon  acquires  new  ideas  and  habits,  and  falls 
into  line  to  take  up  the  march  of  advancement,  keeping  step  with  others  toward 
citizenship,  with  prospects  for  success  largely  in  his  favor. 

Finally,  the  boy  who  having  been  tauflrht  habits  of  industry  at  the  reservation 
school,  is  better  prepared  to  take  up  industrial  training  at  this  time  than  at  an 
earlier  age.  At  the  aL^e  of  14  years  he  is  ready  physically  and  mentally  to  take 
up  this  industrial  training,  not  only  in  theory  but  m  practice,  and  I  think  exx)eri- 
ence  has  shown  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  nonreservation  schools 
schools  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  than  at  other  periods,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  proper  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  reservation  school. 

The  industrial  side  of  the  Indian's  education  should  receive  highest  considera- 
tion, for  it  is  by  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  that  he  must  finally  make  his 
success  in  life,  and  become  a  self-supporting  and  respectable  citizen  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

What  to  Do  in  the  Night  School. 

[Miss  Augusta  S.  Hultman,  Superintendent,  Grace  School,  South  Dakota.] 

Fill  the  evening  hour  with  nice  things  that  get  crowded  out  of  the  day. 
One  evening  each  week  should  be  given  to  current  history,  a  simple  account  of 
six  or  a  dozen  events  of  the  week.    Follow  this  with  an  outline  on  the  bulletin 
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board  to  be  left  until  the  next  current  history  evening.  Vary  this  with  items  md 
by  pnpiis  and  discussed  by  the  teacher.  Listen  for  the  comments  of  the  dtol- 
dren  as  the  bulletins  are  read  and  reread.  Note  the  new  ideas  and  the  additioos 
to  the  vocabulary. 

A  few  minutes  each  evening  can  always  be  given  to  free  gymnastics  with  profit. 
Music,  instrn mental  if  possible,  chorus  singing  without  tail,  should  be  a  part  of 
each  evening.  Our  schools  spend  one  evening  a  week  on  literature,  the  sil^m 
perusal  of  the  supplementary  reading  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  maga- 
zines and  papers  provided  by  employes.  Another  evening  is  spent  in  the  study  of 
Sunday-school  lesson  and  in  letter  writing.  The  *' Social*  claims  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  of  each  evening.  The  time  should  be  long  enoagh  to 
allow  an  easy  settling  into  sociability  and  the  satisfactory  introduction  of  games 
like  tiddledy  winks,  crokinole,  karems,  their  beloved  dominoes  and  checkers,  and 
the  like. 

As  the  days  grow  long  and  the  weather  grows  warm,  outdoor  sports  take  the 

Elace  of  the  indoor  night  school.  Let  the  night  school  have  elasticity  and  fiesh 
ility  enough  for  many  special  occasions.  Halloween  jokes,  Thanksgiving  $»i- 
timent  and  history,  the  planning  and  making  of  Christmas  gifts,  patriotic  and 
memorial  evenings,  not  forgetting  an  occasional  nonsense  evening,  when  oonnn- 
drums  and  riddles  hold  sway,  nor  the  periodical  party,  when  the  boys  and  girU 
practice  additional  courtesy  to  harmonize  with  their  good  clothes  and  pretty 
decorations. 

If  the  school  surroundings  make  it  possible,  take  the  children  out  some  mooa- 
lijht  evening  for  a  walk,  a  sledding  or  skating  frolic.  To  be  outside  the  g^rounds 
after  dark  three  or  four  times  a  year  is  a  rare  treat. 

With  the  word  *'home"  is  associated  all  that  is  best  and  dearest  in  life.  Our 
schools  rob  the  children  of  their  daily  portion.  Can  we  then  be  satisfied  nnless 
we  fill  the  last  hour  of  the  day  with  happy,  restful,  homelike  activity,  sharing  the 
children's  enjoyment,  even  as  we  maKe  and  control  it,  mindful  of  the  Master 
Teacher,  who  '*  walked  with  His  disciples"  as  he  taught  them? 

fSupt.  J.  B.  Brown,  Ogallala  Boarding  School,  Pineridge,  S.  Dak-] 

The  *'  evening  hour"  in  boarding  schools  should  not  be  devoted  to  perfunctory 
and  spiritless  so-called  study  in  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  schoolrooms,  but 
should  be  a  true  home  hour,  in  which  the  children  are  gathered  in  groups  or  in  a 
body,  occupied  in  intellectual  entertainments  adapted  to  their  age  and  conditions. 
The  singing  of  songs,  the  telling  of  stories,  interesting  readings  and  recitations, 
the  stereopticon  which  takes  them  to  the  distant  lands  and  reveals  the  beauties,, 
wonders,  and  amenities  of  civilized  life,  pleasing  conversations,  entertaining 
games,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  family  work  and  a  variety  of  other  art  work^ 
should  all  conspire  to  make  this  hour  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  day. 

But  "  what  to  do  "  always  depends  on  whom  you  have  to  do  it;  on  what  we  can 
do.  We  should  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  material  with  which  we  work: 
we  should  plan  the  programme  to  fit  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  the  talents  of 
the  employees. 

Where  comparatively  advanced  work  is  done  the  hour  may  be  a  study  hoar.  I 
should  say  that  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade  might  be  profitably  so  employed,  pro- 
vided rooms  are  properly  lighted  and  ventilated.  This  study  may  or  may  not  be 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  evening  programme  should  be  varied  and  planned  to  help 
the  pupil  free  himself  from  self -consciousness,  to  aid  him  toward  a  comprehension 
and  use  of  the  English  language  and  above  all  to  eliminate  homesickness. 

I  should  name  besides  the  possible  individual  study,  literary  exercises,  music, 
gymnastics,  military  drill,  games,  athletic  and  social,  and  dancing.  Let  me  pro- 
test that  this  last  is  not  mentioned  with  the  sole  object  of  arousing  interest  or 
controversy,  but  to  mildly  advocate  the  use  of  the  group  dances  as  a  means  of 
teaching  rhythm,  grace,  and  politeness,  while  furnishing  enjoyable  entertainment! 
Half  the  world  has  never  taken  a  full  breath.  The  teacher  of  athletics  should 
increase  the  proportion. 

Military  drill  if  properly  done,  with  military  precision  and  promptness,  is 
educational  as  much  from  the  mental  as  from  the  physical  standpoint,  and  such 
drill  can  be  done  with  excellent  success  during  the  evening  hour,  if  there  is  a 
room  with  suitable  floor  space  and  which  can  be  properly  ventilated. 

Games  are  with  some  pupils  sui^erior  to  formal  athletic  exercises,  although  the 
latter  if  accompanied  by  music,  have  much  of  joy  and  life  in  them.  Games  cause 
forgetf ulness  of  self,  and  that  is  the  best  aim  of  the  night  school.  But,  the  games 
must  be  carefully  directed,  so  carefully  that  the  children  will  not  know  that  they 
are  being  directed  at  all.  It  is  an  error  to  turn  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
loose  in  a  basement  or  play  room  for  extended  periods  to  entertain  themselves. 
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r^rogrammes  for  evening  work  should  be  carefully  worked  out,  should  be  left  open 
toT  possible  unexpected  treats  that  may  become  available,  but  it  should  always  be 
known  in  ample  time  what  is  to  be  done.  For  most  exercises  the  small  children 
stiould  be  separated  from  the  larger  ones,  and  in  some,  of  course,  the  boys  from 
tlie  girls.  Much  effort  is  wasted  by  having  a  room  full  of  children  when  only  a 
part  can  enjoy  the  programme.  It  is  better,  for  example,  that  small  children  sleep 
m  bed  than  in  chapel. 

"What  to  do  in  the  night  school,  after  all,  matters  less  than  who  does  it  and  how 
lie  does  it. 

What  Shall  Be  Taught  in  an  Indian  School. 

[Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  Director  St.  Louis  Manual  Ti-alning  School,  Missouri.] 

Never  was  Spencer's  early  question  more  timely  than  just  now  as  we  face  the 
practical  problem  of  Indian  education:  **  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?  " 

Tou  remember  that  Spencer  insists  in  his  reply  to  his  own  question  that  educa- 
tion must  first  be  directed  to  developing  the  power  of  providing  food,  clothing,  and 
slielter  for  one's  self  and  one's  famUy.  Self-support  is  the  comer  stone  of  all  good 
citizenship.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  good  citizens,  no  sound  basis  for  society, 
no  reasonable  hope  for  civilization  and  culture. 

The  Indian  school  and  all  that  it  contains  must  be  within  the  circle  of  Indian 
sympathies.  The  training  must  be  of  such  a  simple  and  practical  character  as  to 
^win  the  approval  of  the  Indian  people.  Hence  it  must  not  run  violently  against 
their  traditions,  and  it  must  keep  in  view  the  peculiar  environment  of  the  future 
lives  of  the  children.  In  my  judgment  the  course  of  study,  text- books,  and 
manual  features  of  the  schools  of  Boston  or  Detroit  are  out  of  place  in  an  Indian 
community.  Of  course  the  children  should  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
Snglish  language,  and  they  should  learn  to  translate  household  English  into  the 
vernacular  of  their  homes,  so  as  to  help  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  our  and  their 
civilization.  They  should  learn  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  (I  mean  avoirdupois  weight,  the  bushels  by 
weight,  the  wine  gallon,  and  the  English  measures  of  length,  surface,  and  volume; 
but  avoid  the  confusion  which  results  from  the  introduction  of  other  tables). 
These  should  be  learned  practically  till  every  child  has  a  trained  judgment  and  a 
personal  consciousness  of  a  pound  and  10  pounds,  of  a  foot  and  100  feet,  of  an 
acre  and  10  acres,  a  quart  and  2  gallons,  etc. 

They  should  know  how  to  keep  simple  accounts  and  to  make  out  bills.  The 
nature,  meaning,  and  use  of  fractions  should  be  made  clear  by  abundant  practi- 
cal examples.    Mental  arithmetic  vnth  clear  oral  analysis  is  invaluable. 

For  the  common  initial  school  mathematical  study  should  stop  there.  The 
pnzzles  of  banking,  exchange,  proportion,  etc.,  and  the  subjects  of  algebra  and 
geometry  are  too  remote  and  out  of  the  present  reach  of  Indian  sympathy,  and 
should  be  omitted. 

(Geography  should  be  largely  local.  I  doubt  if  at  first  it  should  go  much  beyond 
the  United  States.  Above  all,  the  geography  should  be  an  Indian  geography,  spe- 
cially prepared  for  Indian  schools,  giving  all  possible  information  in  regard  to 
Indian  tribes,  their  location,  their  extent,  their  improvements,  their  growth,  and 
history.  This  combined  history  and  geography  should  furnish  reading  lessons; 
should  stimulate  their  pride  and  ambition,  and  should  enhance  the  value  of  social 
and  public  improvements.  Neither  the  teacher  nor  the  publisher  should  ever  for- 
get that  the  children  are  Indians;  that  they  go  home  to  Indian  parents  at  night,  or 
every  few  weeks,  and  that  they  report  at  home  continually  what  they  learn  at 
school.  Thus  the  Indian  children  are  to  become  the  teachers  and  inspirers  of 
their  parents.    In  this  way  the  whole  community  shall  be  reached. 

It  is  not  greatly  so  in  your  communitv  and  mine.  Our  children  learn  more  at 
home  than  they  do  at  school.  We  supplement  their  school  teaching  by  books  and 
constant  instruction.  In  the  Indian  house  or  oabin  the  ignorant  mother  and 
father  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  own  child,  and  we  must  keep  their  intellectual 
and  social  status  continually  in  our  minds. 

When  it  comes  to  the  reading  books  they,  too,  should  be  written  for  the  Indian 
schools  by  people  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Indian  history  and  biography 
and,  above  all,  with  the  traditions  which  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  and 
which  white  men  rarely  hear.  I  fancy  that  the  stories  told  of  famous  Indians  are 
now  so  told  as  to  keep  alive  a  certain  amount  of  race  pride  and  the  traditional 
hatred  of  the  white  man.  Who  will  write  the  stories  of  Black  Hawk,  Tecnmseh, 
Pontiac,  Geronimo,  Sitting  Bull,  and  scores  of  other  heroes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
disarm  them  and  to  bring  out  the  nobler  qualities,  and  the  triumphs  of  peace  as 
well  as  war.  In  American  history  there  are  numerous  episodes  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  worth  of  Indian  fair  dealing,  of  loyalty,  of  industry,  public  spirit,  of 
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education,  of  tribal  and  national  intercourse,  etc.  Write  np  the  stories  of  William 
Penn,  of  Pocahontas,  and  others  calculated  to  remove  prejudice  and  establish  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  gcod  will  toward  our  Government  and  ourselves. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  ot  you  will  not  agree  with  me  here.  You  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  children  ^ould  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the  Indian 
history,  and  that  they  should  cherish  no  Indian  heroes. 

8uch  a  course  I  can  not  approve.  Can  you  secure  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  by  giving  the  Indian  boy  to  understand  that  you  have  no  respect  lor 
his  tather  or  grandfather;  that  you  regard  them  as  worthless  and  too  degraded  to 
be  worthy  of  recognition?  Does  the  commandment,  **  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"'  not  apply  to  Indians?  Can  you  expect  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
reverence,  and  chivalry  in  the  hearts  of  Indian  youths  who  are  taught  to  forget 
and  despise  their  ancestors? 

There  is  plenty  of  good  literature  touching  the  f  ner  characteristics  of  the  red 
man  with  which  to  make  up  the  Indian  readers.  Think  of  Charles  Sprague. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Harriett  Hunt,  Catlin,  Longfellow,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

But  I  have  said  enough  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  character  of  Indian  text- 
books. I  doubt  if  beyond  our  first  and  second  readers  we  have  any  books  suitable 
for  use  in  an  Indian  community.  Let  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  and  Browning 
wait  for  twenty  years. 

M  y  rejection  of  American  schoolbooks  and  courses  of  study  for  Indian  use  is  no 
criticism  on  the  books.  Their  very  high  merit  for  our  use  unfits  them  for  the 
Indian  home.  In  all  matters  we  must  keep  well  within  the  circle  of  Indian  sym- 
pathy and  approval,  and  then  we  must  gradually  enlarge  that  circle  without 
snapping  the  chords. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  must  have  teachers  who  are  educated  Indians,  of 
originality  and  judgment,  or  we  must  have  whites  pf  rare  tact  and  skill.  Restraint. 
restraint,  and  still  more  restraint  must  be  their  watchword. 

When  we  come  to  the  manual  and  industrial  features  we  come  to  a  sabjact 
where  we  have  only  general  principles  to  guide.  Were  1  to  attempt  an  outline  of 
manual  work  for  either  girls  or  boys  in  a  given  community  I  hhonld  wish  to  spend 
a  year  in  that  community  to  find  first  what  manual  accomplishments  are  most 
highly  appreciated  and  useful  and  what  may  be  added  with  promise  of  success. 
The  successful  business  of  an  Indian  community  may  take  a  variety  of  forms 
besides  those  of  providing  food  and  shelter,  which  must,  of  course,  stand  first. 
But  every  self-supporting  community  must  export  something  to  balance  the 
impdrtH  which  it  needs  and  can  not  produce. 

The  stront?  p  Jnt  of  a  community  may  be  agriculture,  or  horticulture,  or  stock 
raising,  or  fish-culture,  or  poultry,  or  some  peculiar  manufacture. 

In  my  judgment  the  Government  should  send  an  expert  to  every  reservation  to 
study  the  peculiar  conditions  which  surround  the  community  and  point  ontan 
industry  which  may  be  successfully  inaugurated  there.  Then  the  educational 
forces  should  combine  to  establish  and  promote  it.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Miss 
Reel  proposes  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  grasses  and  reeds  suitable  for  t»asket 
making,  with  a  view  to  promoting  basket  making  among  certain  tribes.  I  was 
glad  ai  o  to  learn  that  Mr.  Frisseli  had  commissioned  some  Oneida  boys  who  had 
been  with  him  three  years  to  study  up  the  problem  of  establishing  a  dairy  among 
the  people  of  their  tribe  and  to  report  back  to  him,  so  that  he  may  train  them  for 
positions  of  leadership  among  their  own  people. 

Whatever  the  strong  point  is  or  promises  to  be  must  be  s  luarely  and  directly 
recogni?ed  in  the  industrial  training.  No  such  general  culture  over  several  wide 
fields  of  universal  industry  as  is  given  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  would 
be  at  all  approi)riate  for  Indian  youth.  Of  course,  the  theory  and  use  of  the  tools 
in  common  use  should  be  taught,  with  the  added  points  of  method  and  precision, 
and  all  upon  the  materials  at  hand.  Household  furniture,  plain  houses  and  bams 
and  shelters,  fences  and  gates,  culverts  and  wooden  bridges,  the  woodwork  of 
wagons  and  carts,  the  woodwork  of  agricultural  implements,  the  making  of  boats 
and  canoes— such  work  should  be  within  the  reach  of  a  young  man  properly  trained 
in  an  Indian  community— i.  e..  one  or  more  lines  of  such  work— and  the  shop  work 
of  an  Indian  school  of  boys  from  14  to  20  years  of  age  should  be  planned  accordingly. 
Of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  exact  and  systematic  work,  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
drafting  should  be  taught  in  even  step  with  the  tool  work. 

Another  very  important  subject,  and  one  never  yet  introduced  into  a  school,  is 
that  of  a  systematic  use  of  such  hardware  as  is  needed  in  the  building  of  a  wooden 
house  or  in  the  repair  of  implements  and  tools.  Costly  articles,  even  in  a  white 
community,  are  thrown  away  and  lost  because  the  owner  is  unable  to  repair  a 
simple  break  which  one  fanLiliar  with  tools  and  supplied  with  a  little  hardware 
would  completely  restore  in  a  few  moments  and  at  slight  expense.    There  is 
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nothing  like  training  in  the  arts  of  preseryation  and  repair  to  promote  thrift  and 
independence  and  a  laudable  personal  pride.  This  should  have  large  place  in  the 
cnanual  training  of  an  Indian  community. 

In  all  such  manual  work  I  should  insist  upon  the  invaluable  habit  of  analysis 
into  the  elements  of  construction,  and  I  should  teach  those  elements  as  such, 
l>©c»use  they  are  of  universal  application.  But  the  applications  should  be  fre- 
c '  nent,  far  more  freiuent  than  is  necessary  in  a  white  community,  for  the  reason 
£riat  the  home  circle  is  apt  to  value  the  training  in  exact  proportion  to  the  useful 
I>Toducts. 

At  first  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  introducing  ideas  of  art  in  either  drawing  or  tool 
iw^ork,  as  we  understand  art  and  according  to  our  standards.  An  Indian  has  his 
O'wn  long- cherished  ideas  of  art,  which  are  widely  different  from  ours,  and  he  is 
q  aite  sure  to  scorn  any  deci  Jed  attempts  to  introduce  our  higher  notions.  We 
xnust  reserve  our  pearls  till  a  higher  plane  has  been  reached.  Thrift,  industry, 
comfort,  and  cleanliness  are  absolutely  essential  to  any  real  progress.  The  chief 
dlifficulty  is  in  the  Ijeginning.  It  is  hard  to  begin  low  enough.  I  spent  several 
liours  among  the  representatives  of  42  tribes  at  Buffalo.  I  came  away  with  the 
conviction  that  the  nrst  Indian  school  should  have  a  great  deal  of  Indian  and  not 
much  white  man  in  it.  Our  civilization  must  enter  as  a  wedge  with  a  very  thin 
edge.  To  attempt  the  refinements  of  literature  and  art  would  be  to  sow  seed  on 
stonv  groxmd. 

I  c!o  not  mean  that  the  Indian  child  is  without  capacity,  but  that  the  Indian 
community  can  not  receive  and  cherish  it.  If  we  aim  too  high  we  shall  not  hit 
them,  and  they  will  remain  just  where  they  have  stood  for  a  hundred  years. 

Hence  in  all  the  manual  work  skill  must  be  aimed  at  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
the  range  of  work  must  be  extremely  practical.  In  a  manual  training  school  for 
-white  boys  the  aim  is  intelligence,  not  skill,  but  here  the  aim  should  include  skill 
also.  To  be  sure,  the  elements  must  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  taught,  but  their 
application  to  a  useful  product  must  quickly  follow,  so  as  to  justify  the  elements 
in  the  stupidest  observer.  Rare  and  costly  tools  must  be  avoided,  and  even  school 
furniture  and  appliances  must  not  be  too  tine. 

In  the  education  of  Indian  girls  domestic  science  and  household  economy  should 
hold  the  larger  place,  but  even  here  the  arts  and  customs  of  our  homes  must  be 
introduced  slowly  and  with  great  discretion.  A  girl's  training  must  recommend 
itself  to  the  Indian  mother. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  training  which  is  of  most  worth  to  an  Indian  girl 
who  is  soon  to  have  a  home  and  children,  and  to  live  with  or  beside  her  parents. 
Her  parents  and  her  husband  must  be  proud  of  her.  The  value  of  what  she  got 
at  school  must  be  self-evident.  She  will  not  quarrel  with  her  father's  paint  and 
feathers  if  he  prefers  such  evidence  of  blue  blood  and  a  renowned  ancestry,  but 
she  will  cheerfully  consent  to  a  better  schooling  for  her  girls  than  she  herself 
received. 

In  matters  of  dress  and  food  much  may  be  conceded  to  Indian  fashion  and  fancy. 
They  are  largely  matters  of  sentiment  and  involve  no  principles  half  as  important 
as  that  of  respect  and  consideration  for  one's  parents. 

The  needlework  taught  at  school  should  be  plain  and  should  quickly  culminate 
in  garments,  be  Iding,  rugs.  etc. 

The  cooking  should  include  every  good  point  in  the  culinary  arts  of  the  Indians, 
with  judicious  advances.     And  so  on. 

You  who  have  lived  among  the  Indians  can  see  where  you  have  succeeded  and 
where  you  have  failed.  Above  all,  do  not  lose  your  faith  in  progress,  though  it  be 
very  slow.  There  is  nothing  more  tenacious  than  inherited  tastes  and  fancies,  Ad 
nothing  is  more  suicidal  than  a  spirit  of  intolerance  in  matters  of  pure  sentiment. 
If  these  suggestions  shall  serve  to  strengthen  anyone  in  the  right  course,  or  to 
make  the  right  course  seem  more  clearly  right,  my  object  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  Necessity  of  Teaching  the  Indian  Boy  to  Improve  the  Allotment 
THE  Government  has  Given  Him. 

[Mr.  RcsHELL  Ratltff,  Superintendent  Omaha  BonrdinK  School,  Nebraska.] 

Every  Indian  boy  who  has  land  should  form  a  trust  by  which  is  meant  that  he 
should  combine  all  his  resource:^,  native  capacity,  acquired  growth,  undeveloped 
possibilities,  and  materiMl  assets  into  one  organic  whole  for  the  purpose  of  making 
nims:4f  a  citizen  who  is  a  credit  to  his  country's  flag. 

No  person  is  truly  educated  who  does  not  have  the  habit  of  industry  embedded  in 
hie  character.  No  person  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory  citizen  who  does  not  have  the 
habit  of  industry  embedded  in  his  character.    The  Indian  boy's  allotment  provides 
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him  a  location  for  himself,  a  focal  point  for  his  habit  of  indubtry.  His  mind.lm 
body,  his  land,  are  all  potential  energy.  By  working  his  allotment  lie  can  impron 
his  land,  develop  his  body,  train  his  mind,  educate  himself  as  a  vrbole. 

The  farming  and  stocking  np  of  an  allotment  helps  decidedly  toward  fonnii^ 
settled  habits  of  life.  Cows,  pigs,  and  chickens,  if  properly  cared  for,  require  thai 
someone  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  them.  This  fact  alone  is  of  no  sxnaU  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  the  problem  we  are  gradually  solving.  In  proportion  s» 
the  Indian  or  anyone  else  roves  over  the  country  his  real  advance  movement  will 
be  correspondingly  slow.  Progress  comes  rather  by  uniting  settled  life  witt 
intelligent  and  purposeful  communicative  relations. 

Leasing  an  allotment  may  furnish  a  young  man  with  money  enongrh  to  live  ai 
well  as  his  father  lived.  Farming  it  intelligently  for  himself  will  give  him  a  gmx 
deal  more.  It  will  not  only  provide  him  with  money  enough  to  live  better  tfau 
his  father  lived,  but  will  also  keep  him  from  being  idle  and  dom^  worse.  In  mak- 
ing some  more  money  he  will  ma:ie  a  very  great  deal  more  of  himself. 

Learning  to  cultivate  the  land  intelligently,  that  is,  with  mind  and  thong^ht  as 
well  as  hand,  should  also  help  to  avoid  that  false  idea  too  often  gotten  that  the 
few  years  spent  at  school  have  so  highly  cultivated  and  refined  the  student  that 
any  sucli  work  as  tending  a  farm  will  soil  his  intellect.  Farming  is  all  the  time 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  h^adwork  and  management,  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  manual  labor.  There  is  no  lack  of  room  and  no  lack  of  com- 
pensation for  all  the  thought  and  stud}'  the  farmer  can  bestow  upon  his  work.  If 
the  boy  wishes  his  mind  to  keep  on  growing  after  he  leaves  school,  he  can  find  *» 
much  room  for  expansion  of  ideas  on  his  farm  and  in  his  field  as  at  the  clerk's  of 
teacher's  desk. 

[Mr.  F.  F.  Avery,  Superintendent  of  Fort  Spokane  Boarding  School,  Miles,  Wash-] 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposition  are  plain  and  simple.  Permanent 
location  and  ownership  of  a  home  are  nelpful  to  most  of  us,  and  especially  helpful 
to  the  individual  who  :s  constitutionally  inclined  to  roam,  and  yet  particularly 
unfitted  to  roam  in  the  conditions  created  by  modern  civilization. 

Land  is  capital,  endowment,  opportunity.  His  allotment  is  the  largest  aznonnt 
of  capital,  the  best  endowment,  the  most  available  opportunity  that  the  average 
Indian  boy  has.  It  is  located  where  he  is  familiar  with  general  conditions.  For- 
tunately it  is  also,  for  a  time,  inalienable. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  average  Indian  boy  should  be  educated  and  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  his  allotment.  But  this  merely  follows  from  a  belief  that  it  was 
a  wise  and  beneficent  thing  to  give  him  an  allotment  and  to  make  it,  for  a  term 
of  years,  inalienable.  And  the  two  convictions  it  seems  appropriate  to  defend 
together. 

By  way  of  concrete  illustration,  allow  me  to  mention  brief  papers  which  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  boys  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  recently  prepared  as  a 
class- room  exercise  on  the  subject,  *•  What  shall  I  do  when  I  leave  school?"  All 
of  them  were  written  without  assistance  or  suggestion,  except  as  to  the  subject, 
as  I  have  stated.  Some  were  quite  crude  in  a  literary  way:  but  they  nevertbelefls 
encouraged  me  as  to  the  mental  result  of  the  education  they  are  receiving.  Each 
boy  stated  definite  plans  for  using  and  improving  his  allotment.    Each,  of  course, 

Proposed  to  build  a  house,  and  none  forgot  shelter  for  stock.  And  I  am  more 
opef ul  of  them  than  I  should  be  if  they  were  yearning  to  get  away  from  their 
allotments  into  towns  and  were  expecting  to  be  merchants  or  clerks,  to  work  in 
ths  mines  or  follow  trades,  or  even  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  or  preachers. 

1  have  no  prejudice  against  any  of  those  classes  or  callings.  I  simply  beUeve 
that  these  particular  loys  are  more  apt  to  succeed  on  their  land  than  they  would 
be  to  succeed  elsewhere.'  And  if,  for  a  few  years,  they  hear  no  gospel  of  discon- 
tent: do  not  learn  that  the  reservation  is  a  disgraceful  pen  from  which  they  ought 
to  escape  and  are  simply  given  by  a  good  agent  some  part  of  the  business  advice 
and  protection  which  the  fortunately  bom  white  boy  gets  from  his  father  and  his 
neighbors,  1  think  they  will  become  useful,  independent,  and  self -supporting  citi- 
zens, as  to  whom  there  will  presently  be  no  **  Indian  problem"  of  any  kind.  For 
these  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  question  is  nearer  at  hand  than  it  is  for  some 
others. 

Leasing,  even,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  wholly  demoralizing.  It  is  notmnv 
better  for  the  able-bodied  Indian  than  it  is  for  the  able-bodied  or  able-minded 
white  man  to  receive  an  income  without  doing,  or  having  ever  done,  anything 
from  whic  h  the  income  arises. 

Population  is  congesting  in  cities.  Mechanical  industries  are  being  minutely 
specialized  and  passing  into  the  joint  control  of  enormous  corporations  and  labor 
unions.    The  professions  are  overcrowded,  or  seem  to  be. 
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In  the  meantime  the  farm  owner  and  farmer  remains  a  fairly  prosperous  and 
x>ixiparatiyely  independent  citizen.  Looking  at  the  matter  broadly,  does  it  not 
»eeiii  wholly  desirable  to  attach  to  the  land  and  to  country  life  all  who  can  be  so 
ittacbed,  especially  including  those  to  whom  citizenship  and  civilization  are  new 
.'acts  not  yet  fully  assimilated? 

"What  the  Missouri  Normal  Schools  are  Doing  in  Agriculture. 

[John  R.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kirksville,  Mo.] 

In  Missouri  the  normal  schools  have  taken  the  position  that  we  ought  not  to 
familiarize  our  prospective  teachers,  through  the  children  of  Missouri,  with  all 
tlie  foreign  rivers  and  mountains  of  foreign  countries  and  leave  them  unfamiliar 
with  the  jewels  which  they  daily  trample  under  their  feet.  For  two  years  the 
normal  schools  of  our  States  have  been  undertaking  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

We  have  between  HOO  and  700  young  prospective  schoolmasters  and  school- 
ma'ams  taking  agriculture,  and  we  have  had  all  the  time  about  100  that  vofun- 
teored  to  go  to  work  in  the  agricultural  laboratory.  We  do  not  propose  to  teach 
agriculture  from  a  book.  Tne  president  of  the  school  was  busy  looking  about 
during  the  summer  and  providing  series  of  text-books,  but  the  splendid  woman  we 
bave  in  charge  would  not  have  them  because  there  was  not  a  half  or  a  fourth  in 
the  book  thac  she  wished  to  teach.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  in  our  school  is  a 
-woman,  not  a  great  big,  strapping,  awkward  man,  and  nothing  do  the  board  of 
regents  praise  so  highly  as  the  work  she  is  doing  in  agriculture.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  an  agricultural  college  herself,  and  we  are  teaching  agriculture  scientifically 
and  practically  to  the  prospective  teachers  of  Missouri. 

What  System  Will  Best  Promote  Character  Building  Among  Indian 
Children  and  the  Courage  and  Ability  to  Enter  and  Contend  in  the 
Opportunities  of  Civilized  Life? 

[Miss  Cora  M.  FoLSOM,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.] 

For  a  long  time  to  come  the  Indian  is  going  to  live  on  or  near  the  land  that 
belongs  to  Mm.  Any  system  that  does  not  take  this  into  consideration  is  losing 
valuable  time.  Each  Indian  has  his  bit  of  land;  it  may  not  be  worth  much,  but  it 
is  the  one  thing  tbat  he  owns:  he  calls  it  home,  and  it  never  ceases  to  draw  him 
back,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  be  tempted  away.  The  Indian's  land  is  undoubt- 
edly his  stock  in  trade,  the  one  thing  that  he  has  to  begin  life  upon.  Where  a 
white  man  can  make  a  living,  an  Indian  should,  and  he  can  be  so  taught  and  so 
encouraged  that  he  will  have  both  the  knowledge  and  the  heart  to  make  the 
attempt,  rather  than  lease  his  laud  and  look  for  other  work.  This  would  require 
a  more  systematic  training  in  agriculture  than  many  of  our  schools  are  now  pre- 
pared to  give,  but  a  great  deal  can  now  be  done  by  making  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture as  important  and  as  dignified  as  the  literary  work,  and  bv  so  a^aptin&r  it  to 
the  conditions  of  the  country  that  a  pupil  may  feel  in  himself  tLe  power  to  do  just 
as  good  work  as  his  white  neighbor,  only  perhaps  a  little  better. 

Many  students  coming  to  Hampton  have  very  little  idea  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. To  remedy  this,  we  give  each  girl  a  room,  and  she  is  required  to  make  it 
comfortable,  pleasant,  and  pretty.  Her  bed  linen  and  towels  are  her  own  and 
marked  with  ner  name.  Her  clothing  is  her  own  also  and  is  purchased,  planned, 
and  made  by  herself.  On  her  wash  day  she  takes  her  little  bag  of  clothes  and 
bedding  to  a  room  fitted  up  with  individual  tubs  and  there  does  her  washing  and 
later  her  ironing,  all  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  At  a  certain  time  her  mend- 
ing must  be  done,  and  her  clothes  pass  inspection.  Every  girl  is  given  a  daily 
task,  for  which  she  is  paid,  and  with  this  money  her  clothing  is  purchased— pur- 
chased by  herself  from  the  stores  in  town.  In  this  way  a  girl  is  forced  to  learn 
something  of  the  much-needed  lesson  in  regard  to  the  use  of  money  and  the  rela- 
tive value  of  different  materials. 

The  boy  usually  shares  his  room  with  another  and  is  kept  responsible  for  its  care. 
He  must  keep  an  account  of  his  clothing  and  his  earnings,  which  must  agree  with 
the  school "s  statement  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  outing  system  is  very  valuable  in  bringing  the  Indian  into  direct  contact 
with  an  Industrious  and  thrifty  people,  and  every  summer  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Hampton  Indian  students  spends  four  months  amons  the  farmers  of  New  England. 
They  deal  at  first-hand  with  their  employers  witiiout  the  intervention  of  the 
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school,  which  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Their  earnings  during  this  time 
are  peculiarly  their  own,  and  each  one  may  make  his  dex>o8it  in  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  town  and  keep  his  own  account.  That  this  bank  account  seldom  survives  a 
winter,  unless  its  owner  has  some  definite  purpose  in  view,  one  can  easily  under- 
stand. 

All  around  Hampton  the  Indian  can  find  men  and  women  situated  very  mjioh 
as  their  older  people  at  home.    To  these  they  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  other  day  I  met  the  son  of  a  Sioux  chief  coming  home  cheerfully  swinging 
his  saw  and  hammer  from  a  little  cabin  where  he  had  been  putting  up  poets  for  a 
clothes  line  to  take  the  place  of  some  unsightly  brush  that  nad  been  serving:  that 
purpose  in  the  front  yard.  The  girls,  too,  find  numberless  things  to  do.  With 
spade  and  hoe  and  rake  they  lay  out  grass  plots,  flower  beds,  and  vegetable  g^ardeos 
where  only  weeds  had  grown  before,  and  make  the  shabby  little  yards  to  blossom 
as  the  rose-  and  the  cabbage. 

If  the  school  service  could  employ  among  the  more  needy  tribes  one  or  more  men 
or  women  to  act  as  guides  to  our  freshly  wound  up  students,  much  of  t^e  work 
that  is  now  being  lost  might  bd  saved  to  us.  Such  a  person  could  greatly  aid  the 
student  in  putting  into  practice  the  useful  things  he  learned  at  school,  and  could 
also  assist  in  providing  a  medium  of  exchange  between  him  and  available  markets. 

Every  Indian  school  should  have  shops  where  the  more  serviceable  trades  would 
be  taught,  but  its  strong  point  should  be  its  farm.  This  should  include,  if  practi- 
cable, the  raising  of  stock,  of  poultry,  and  a  dairy— an  everyday  object  lesson  to 
the  people  of  the  reservation. 

As  many  occasions  as  possible  should  be  created  to  bring  the  people  directly  under 
the  school's  influence,  mother's  meetings,  conferences,  and  young  people's  social 
gatherings  being  held  at  the  school  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.  The  plan  of  the 
school  should  be  to  give  each  member  of  the  household  just  as  much  of  home  life 
as  possible,  thus  fitting  them  for  the  life  that  the  great  majority  must  follow  when 
their  schooldays  have  ended. 

Discussion. 

[Dr.  T.  H.  Breen,  Superintendent  Port  Lewis  School,  Colorado.] 

Education  being  the  lever  by  which  the  Government  is  raising,  more  or  leas 
slowly,  the  Indian  to  the  place  of  American  citizenship,  all  proper  means  should 
be  used  as  a  fulcrum  to  that  end.  The  aim  of  the  authorities  is  so  to  educate  the 
Indian  that  he  can  safely  be  left  alone  without  that  constant  supervision  now 
exercised,  permitting  him  to  be  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  to  eirpand  as  fully 
as  his  capacities  will  allow:  to  individualize  him  instead  of  tribalizing  hinct,  and 
thus  prepare  him  for  that  personal  freedom  of  action  accorded  the  most  ignorant 
foreigner  cast  upon  our  shores. 

How  Can  We  Secure  a  Better  Unification  of  Industrial  and  Academic 
Features  of  the  Indian  Schools? 

[Prof.  O.  H.  Bakeless,  Carlisle.  Pa.] 

The  Indian  school,  planned  to  lift  in  a  single  generation  a  people  from  the  middle 
and  lower  stages  of  barbarism  into  civilization  and  citizenship,  is  planned  ^ong 
these  broad  lines  of  '•  sending  the  whole  child  to  school."  The  old  school  had  use 
only  for  the  intellect. 

The  work  of  the  schoolroom  is  a  means  to  an  end:  and  that  end  the  training  of 
men  as  workers  good  for  something  in  community  life  and  willing  as  workers  to 
do  faithful  service.  It  is  this  that  the  Indian  needs  to  enable  him  to  stand  alone. 
The  g' eat  majority  of  people  (and  Indians  are  no  exception )  have  not  the  intel- 
lectual mterest  dominant.  They  do  have  the  so-called  practical  impulse  and 
disposition,  and  the  school  and  the  shop  uniting?  to  foster  this,  will  send  out  a 
strong,  useful  character.  It  is  with  such  pupils  that  the  correlating  and  unifying 
of  the  shop  and  the  schools  count  most.  The  hold  of  the  school  will  be  more  vi^ 
and  prolonged  because  it  has  recognized  the  power  of  the  shop  as  a  preparation 
for  life. 

Ideal  industrial  schools  ought  to  -do  systematically  in  an  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent way  what  the  home,  the  shop,  the  factory,  and  the  farm,  disconnectedly  do 
in  a  comparatively  meager  and  haphazard  way. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  usually  organize  and  meet  weekly  tr»  discuss  and 
study  every  phase  of  real  live  modem  education  as  related  to  their  branch  of  work. 
The  instructors  in  the  shop  should  do  the  same.  The  teachers  from  the  academic 
side  in  this  study  should  be  constantly  reaching  out  to  the  industrial  and  into  the 
larger  life  of  the  world;  more  practical,  original,  less  dependent  on  books.    The 
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insteuctors  in  the  shop,  from  the  side  of  the  process  of  work,  the  trades,  should 
re&ch  up  to  the  theoretic,  to  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  work,  the  art 
of  teaching,  a  wider  intelligence,  a  broader  culture. 

^11  artisans  in  charge  of  industries,  as  instructors  in  and  teachers  of  their  craft, 
slioxild  be  stndents,  advancing  in  inteUigence,  in  skill  in  their  departments,  and 
in  their  power  to  help  and  uplift  the  children  under  them.  Visits  to  progressive 
institutions  and  a  study  of  their  work  and  methods  will  do  much  toward  keeping 
tliis  spirit  of  progress  and  growth  alive. 

A  union  meeting  of  all  teachers  and  instructors  once  a  month  under  an  efficient 
pz'eeiding  officer  to  discuss  the  general  features  of  the  work,  compare  notes,  con- 
sicler  subjects  of  education,  of  di8cii)llne,  and  other  vital  questions  relating  to  the 
^^ork.  would  do  much  toward  unifying  the  two  phases  of  work  under  discussion. 
II;  w^ould  bring  all  the  employees  into  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
xnet  in  the  various  departments;  of  abuses  growing  up,  and  cnanges  needed.  It 
"^would  stimulate  healthy  growth  on  every  side. 

The  teachers  in  the  schoolrooms  can  often  get  their  beet  material  for  classwork 
in  the  shop  and  thus  draw  closer  and  more  sympathetically  to  it.  Conditions 
arising  in  the  shops,  the  sewing  room,  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  farm,  will  furnish 
xnatenal  for  right  teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  most  practical  suggestion  this 
year  for  arithmetic  work  came  from  a  ten-minute  talk  with  the  carpenter.  The 
class  that  does  not  get  much  of  its  data  in  this  practical  way  for  this  subject,  is 
i^asting  time^and  is  being  cramped  by  wrong  teaching.  Language  teaching  can 
in  every  way  be  strengthened  by  gathering  material  for  it  from  the  shop  or  the 
places  of  work:  and  both  school  and  shop  will  be  helped  by  the  process.  The 
implements  and  processes  of  the  industries  will  furnish  an  unlimited  amount  of 
material  for  essays  and  oral  exercises;  &11,  too,  coming  within  the  knowledge 
domain  of  the  pupil. 

The  director  of  our  printing  office  has  prepared  a  series  of  talks  on  the  craft  of 
printing  and  its  history.  Many  questions  and  topics  follow  for  discussion,  and 
later  are  carefully  worked  out  by  each  pupil  in  a  series  of  essays.  What  hinders  a 
similar  plan  being  followed  in  other  industries?  Every  fact  gathered  in  this  way 
-will  remain  a  permanent  possession  of  the  pupil. 

Nature  study  wi!l  get  its  most  helpful  material  from  the  farm  and  the  farmer. 
No  object  lesson  gotten  up  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  sake  of  giving  information 
can  afford  even  the  shadow  of  a  substitute  for  acquaintance  with  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  the  farm  and  garden  acquired  throagh  actual  living  among  them  and 
caring  for  them. 

No  attempt  at  training  of  the  senses  in  the  school  can  compare  with  the  alertness 
and  fullness  of  sense  life  that  comes  with  daily  intimacy  with  familiar  occupations, 
w^orking  with  a  purpose  under  a  thoughtful,  skilled  man  as  an  instructor.  The 
drawing  teacher  and  the  shop  instructors  must  know  each  other  to  be  useful  in 
their  respective  work.  The  cari)enter  and  blacksmith  can  make  necessary  more 
mechanical  drawing  than  time  will  permit  of.  and  in  the  doing  of  it  most  practical 
arithmetical  problems  and  calculations  would  constantly  arise.  It  is  waste  of 
energy  to  neglect  these  places  of  unifying  and  the  opportunity  of  turning  the  young 
I)eople  loose  on  live  things.  Pupils  at  trades  should  work  from  sketch  and  drawing, 
if  necessary.  ma<le  for  them  until  they  are  able  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

Talks  and  lectures  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  on  the  interdependence  of 
the  various  subjects  of  studies  and  industries  would  do  much  toward  helping  all 
to  see  the  educational  content  and  value  of  each. 

The  Indian  child  must  bring  his  whole  mind,  his  whole  body,  to  the  school  and 
the  shop  as  one  institution,  and  we,  as  teachers,  want  to  see  that  he  takes  away  a 
well-stored,  well- developed  mind,  and  a  healthy  body,  well  trained  to  take  up  the 
duty,  of  self-support. 

The  Indian  Employee— What  are  His  Neees,  and-  the  Best  Means   of 
Stimulating  His  Growth  and  Self- Improvement? 

[C.  J.  Crandall,  superintendent,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.] 

There  are  few  schools  and  agencies  at  present  where  Indians  are  not  employed. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  employees  in  the  school  service  are 
Indians. 

Indian  employees  in  the  service  are,  as  a  rule,  what  are  known  as  the  educated 
Indians.  They  come  from  one  or  another  of  the  large  Indian  schools  that  annu- 
ally turn  out  a  class  of  so-called  educated  Indians.  The  great  objection  to  our 
system  is  that  really  the  Indian  is  not  educated  when  he  leaves  our  sch:;ol8.  neither 
in  the  academic  sense  nor  in  the  real  sense  of  his  responsibilities  to  himself  and  the 
State.    Education,  therefore,  as  it  is  limitedly  applied  to  the  Indian  may  often  do 
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him  as  much  harm  as  good.  This  is  best  seen  when  positions  are  given  to  TndkBW 
where  they  are  partially  or  wholly  unfitted  for  them.  There  has  been  too  great 
an  inclination  to  promote  the  Indian  employee  to  some  position  which  lie  ctmll 
not  creditably  fill;  then  when  he  failed,  to  charge  the  same  to  the  race. 

There  can  and  should  be  but  one  way  of  treating  the  Indian  employee,  and  Uisti^ 
in  putting  him  on  a  level  with  the  white  employee.  Require  him  to  take  the  sass 
examination  that  the  white  employee  must  undergo,  instead  of  assuming  that  & 
certificate  of  graduation  from  one  of  our  Indian  schools  shall  be  evidence  of  hu 
fitness  for  the  teacher's  position.  To  make  the  Indian  especiaUy  favored  aboTic 
his  white  compeer  does  him  more  harm  than  good.  To  give  him  a  position  simply 
because  he  is  an  Indian  puts  a  premium  on  Indian  blood,  the  evil  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  our  present  ration  system  and  on  those  reservations  where  the  Gtoveru- 
ment  has  large  sums  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians. 

The  needs  of  the  Indian  employee  are  first  to  learn  that  he  is  on  an  equality  is 
all  respects  with  the  white  employee,  and  can  only  hold  his  position  by  rendering 
efficient  service;  that  he  can  only  aspire  to  those  positions  for  which  he  is  quali- 
fied; that  his  being  an  Indian  is  no  particular  advantetge  nor  no  barrier  in  securing 
employment  in  the  Indian  school  service. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  Indian  makes  a  satisfactory  employee. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  Indian  the  first  chance  when  he  is  equal  or  snperior 
to  the  white  employee,  but  make  it  a  rule  never  to  recommend  him  for  a  poeitioo 
which  I  feel  that  he  can  not  fill  with  credit.  Then  give  the  Indian  employee  woi^ 
and  a  position  suited  to  his  attainments,  but  do  not  expect  to  elevate  him  br 
assigning  him  to  a  position  for  which  he  is  not  qualified. 

Indian  Employees  and  CIvil-Service  Examinations. 

This  was  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent  Haskell  Institute,  Kan- 
sas, who  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  civil  service  for  all  employees  in  the  Indian 
service.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  he  introduced  the  following  resolntioiL 
which  was  carried  unanimously: 

**  Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  congress  of  Indian  edncatoTB 
that  all  employees  in  the  Indian  service  should  be  subject  to  the  civil  service: 
Therefore  be  it 

'*  Resolved,  That  Indian  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  service  as  regular 
employees  should  be  required  to  take  the  civil-service  examination.** 

Civilization  and  Hioher  Education. 

[Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  United  States  Commissioner  ef  Education.] 

It  is  important  for  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  a  people  who  are  in  the  tribal 
relation,  or  who  are  making  progress  out  of  the  tribal  relation  into  a  condition  of 
productive  industry  and  representative  government,  to  ask  themselves  what  is 
civilization.  They  should  ask  this  question  often  and  keep  its  answer  in  view  as 
a  kind  of  pole  star  by  which  to  direct  their  course.  I  have  often  heard  it  said 
among  amateur  students  of  ethnology  that  the  white  man's  civilization  is  no  be^ 
ter  than  the  red  man's  civilization  or  the  yellow  man^s  civilization.  A  teacher  of 
Indian  youth  who  sincerely  believed  the  truth  of  these  assertions  would  naturally 
feel  compunctions  in  carrying  out  the  programme  of  his  day's  work. 

Let  us  attempt  to  define  civilization  by  saying  that  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
the  higher  civilization  shows  its  advantage  over  the  lower  civilization  by  produc- 
ing a  higher  order  of  individualism  and  the  greater  distribution  of  local  self- 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  participation  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  products  of  the  industry  ot  its  own  community  and  of  all  com- 
munities in  the  world  by  means  of  commerce,  and  more  than  this— a  participatioQ 
in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  products  of  all  mankind. 

Measured  by  this  standard,  it  will  be  seen  how  small  is  the  realization  which  a 
tribal  community  has  of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  for  the  tribe  consists  of  a 
small  number  of  people,  mostly  connected  by  family  ties  and  governed  by  auto- 
cratic authority  of  the  chief  and  his  council.  The  tribe  has  kept  a  jealous  watch 
upon  its  frontier,  lest  some  one  or  all  of  the  neighboring  tribes  approach  it  with  a 
hostile  intent.  The  tribe  has  to  give  a  narrow  education  in  hunting  and  war  to 
its  people  and  teach  them  the  mythical  traditions  which  furnish  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious explanation  to  its  manners  and  customs  and  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  in 
its  vicinity.  It  must  be  a  principle  of  the  tribe  to  shut  out  communication  with 
its  neighbors.  All  of  its  people  are  educated  into  distrust  of  the  people  of  neigh- 
boring tribes.  Under  these  conditions  the  tribal  knowledge  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind can  amount  to  but  little,  and  the  concentration  of  all  the  nervous  energy  of 
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le   ti-i"be  upon  defense  and  the  procurement  of  subsistence  renders  literature, 
rience,  and  art  next  to  impossible. 

Not  only  does  tribal  life  prevent  intercourse  with  the  present  and  past  history 
f  tlie  liumau  race,  but  it  prevents  that  division  of  labor  which  makes  possible  any  ^ 
Igli  decree  of  productivity  in  the  industries.    Its  agriculture  and  manufactures 
re    conducted    by  the  women  and  superannuated  men.    The  young  warrior 
espises  an  industrial  occupation. 

In  ow,  if  we  count  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  tribe  in  ordinary  conditions, 
7G  Bhall  find  that  its  money  value  is  something  les^  than  3  cents  a  day  apiece  for 
acli  man,  woman,  and  child,  while  that  of  the  highest  civilization  amounts  to 
learly  twenty  times  that  amount,  say  from  ten  times  that  amount  in  the  nations 
>t  tlie  extreme  north  or  extreme  south  of  Europe,  to  twenty  times  that  amount  in 
tie  industrial  centers  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Moreover,  in  the  centers  of  civilization  all  persons  participate  in  the  world- 
narket  and  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  are 
jonstantly  learning  regarding  their  doings,  whether  in  the  realm  of  material  pro- 
inction  or  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  production.  The  most  highly  civilized  people, 
.n  fact,  commence  each  day  of  their  lives  by  a  survey,  more  or  less  hasty  but  quite 
sflfective,  of  the  doings  of  nations  as  collected  by  telegraph  and  spread  out  before 
bliem  in  the  morning  newspaper.  I  can  compare  this  survey  of  the  entire  world  in 
its  effects  on  the  human  disposition  only  to  a  daily  religious  ceremony.  For  it 
presupposes  a  peaceable  and  cooperative  relation  of  all  peoples  to  one  another 
tlironghout  the  world,  all  being  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  one  great  busi- 
ness of  conquering  nature  and  turning  its  products  to  human  uses,  and  the  making 
of  all  observation  and  reflection  of  mankind  accessible  to  each  individual  citizen 
of  the  world. 

The  teacher  of  the  youth  of  a  tribal  people  will  believe  in  the  potency  of  the 
hig^hest  civilization  and  try  to  make  his  pupils  learn,  first,  the  arts  of  intercom- 
xnxinication,  reading  and  writing;  and  secondly,  the  arts  and  sciences  which  make 
him  acquainted  witn  his  fellow-men  near  and  far  off,  such  as  geography  and  his- 
tory; and  thirdly,  to  form  an  acqaintance  with  those  tools  of  thought  by  the  aid  of 
-which  man  has  conquered  nature,  branches  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemis- 
try, geology  and  astronomy,  and  the  sciences  that  relate  to  living  beings,  such  as 
plants  andf  animals.    The  civilized  arts  of  life  will  not  be  neglected. 

Each  question  that  comes  up  regarding  the  course  of  study  and  discipline  or 
moral  education  will  be  referred  for  answer  to  the  principle  of  civilization:  Does 
this  branch  aid  the  Indian  child  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  race  and 
the  purposes  of  the  several  instruments  of  civilization?  Does  this  discipline  help 
him  participate  in  the  industrial  civilization  to  which  he  belongs?  If  not,  the 
branch  of  study  or  the  discipline  has  no  place  in  the  programme.  If  yes,  then  it 
ought  to  be  introduced,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  something  having  a  greater 
claim  based  on  the  same  principle. 

The  Necessity  of  a  Laroe  Agricultural  School  in  the  Indian  Service. 

[C.  W.  Goodman,  superintendent  Chilocco  School,  Oklahoma.] 

A  large  agricultural  school  for  Indians  is  a  necessity:  (1)  Because  the  large 
majority  of  Indian  boys  will  need  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture;  (2) 
because  a  large,  well-eauipped  school  of  this  kind  in  an  agricultural  region  can 
teach  farming  and  the  kindred  industries  more  thoroughly  and  economically  than 
other  schools. 

1.  The  large  majority  of  Indian  boys  will  need  a  practical  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. Tilling  the  soil  and  caring  for  stock  are  the  primary  methods  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  and  it  is  upon  the  industries  that  supply  mankind  with  food  that  all 
the  other  industries,  trades,  and  professions  are  finally  dependent.  The  Indians 
especially  should  learn  farming  and  stock  raising  rather  than  trades,  because  they 
own  land.  Nearly  all  are  receiving  individual  tracts  of  land,  which  they  should 
learn  to  care  for  and  make  the  most  of.  Much  of  the  Indian  land  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile, as  they  had  first  choice  when  the  allotments  were  assigned.  Some  have 
holdings  in  the  arid  regions,  where  irrigation  is  practiced  exclusively,  and 
most  of  the  land  still  held  in  common  lies  in  the  semi-arid  belt,  where  stock- 
raising  is  the  principal  industry.  Most  Indian  boys  should  work  at  farming  in 
some  form,  as  it  is  the  natural  employment  for  them  and  insures  the  most  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  the  most  healthful  life.  Boys  who  would  not  live  a  year  in 
a  shoe  or  tailor  shop  may  have  many  years  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the 
open-air  life  of  their  Western  farms.  The  Indians  live  near  to  nature,  but  not 
so  near  as  to  have  discovered  all  her  secrets,  so  that  a  thorough  agricultural 
training  is  essential  to  success.    It  is  well  for  these  boys  to  know  something  of 
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carpentering,  blacksmith  mg,  painting,  and  plastering,  and  some  may  be  called 
to  teach  or  preach,  or  practice  law  or  medicine,  but  of  those  who  own  land 
many  more  can  make  a  comfortable  living  on  farm  or  ranch  than  will  snoceed  at 
a  trade  or  in  a  profession. 

2.  A  large,  well-eqnipped  school  of  this  kind,  in  an  agricnltnral  region,  can 
teach  farming  and  the  kindred  indnstriee  more  thoroughly  and  ecoHomically  than 
other  schools.  While  nearly  all  the  large  schools  have  farms,  they  do  not  make 
farming  the  important  feature.  Some  are  not  in  an  agricnltnral  region:  some 
have  unproductive  soil:  and  few,  if  any,  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tillatde 
lands. 

Chilocco,  with  its  8,600  acres  of  choice  land,  should  be  the  great  agricnltaral 
school.  It  is  centrally  located  in  the  rich  farming  region  of  Oklahoma,  where  the 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  surrounding  the  Indans  of  a  large  area.  There 
are  about  80,000  Indians,  exclusive  of  the  Five  Tribes,  within  a  radius  of  GOOmileft. 
Being  on  the  border  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  near  to  the  nncertain 
boundarjr  line  of  the  semiarid  regions,  the  crops  and  the  methods  of  caring  for 
them  partake  of  the  nature  of  all  of  these  areas.  Wheat  is  harvested  with  both 
binder  and  header;  corn  is  planted  with  check  rower  and  lister.  We  can  raise 
the  Southern  cropsof  cotton  and  castor  bean:  the  Northern  products  of  flax,  broom 
corn,  and  oats;  corn  and  clover  for  the  East;  and  alfalfa,  barley,  millet,  and  sor- 
ghum for  the  West:  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  and  cherries  for  everybody,  and  cattle 
and  wheat  for  the  world.  This  school  would  differ  from  the  agricultural  college 
in  increasing  the  practical  and  limiting  the  theoretical  teaching.  The  boys  would 
learn  to  do  by  doing,  under  the  direction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
educated  farmers  to  insure  thorough  work. 

Practical  Methods  in  Indian  Education. 

[S.  M.  McCowAN,  supertntendeDt  Phoeoix  School,  N.  Mex.] 

It  is  my  opinion  that  practical  methods  in  Indian  education,  when  cleared  ol 
all  educational  millinery,  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  practical  faculties,  or 
sensible  men  and  women.  Experience  has  proven  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  manhood  and  womanhood;  that  from  the  heart  flow  the  real 
issues  of  life,  and  the  best  textbooks  from  which  to  study  the  purest  ethics  is  the 
open  heart  of  a  great  teacher,  whose  illumined  faith  and  love  are  the  powers  that 
attract  and  bind,  and  whose  example  and  influence  are  the  forces  that  redeem  and 
elevate. 

Every  human  being  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  body  politic.  By  that 
is  meant  that  each  and  all  should  be  breadwinners:  that  none  should  be  paupers 
or  parasites.  Methods  will  not  bring  about  this  result,  but  example  will.  Methods 
will  not  give  character,  but  example  will.  And  character  strengthens  the  will 
and  enables  it  to  achieve— to  do  something;  and  not  only  to  do  something,  but  to 
want  to  do  something. 

It  is  the  teacher *s  duty  to  discover  the  child's  ideal  and  lead  him  up  to  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  develop  the  brain.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  perfect  the  brawn. 
The  child  should  be  formed  to  stand  alone  and  stand  proudly,  grandly.  This 
result  can  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  method  than  that  which  appeals  to  the 
good  and  true  in  the  human  heart.  Brain  culture  may  make  an  intellectual  giant 
or  an  intellectual  fool.  Heart  or  soul  culture  will  develop  a  man  or  woman  whose 
desires  and  instincts  are  for  the  good  and  whose  ambition  is  to  know  and  comfort 
mankind. 

[Joseph  L.  Evans,  teacher,  Chilocco,  Okla.  1 

Our  aim  in  teaching  Indian  pupils  is  to  make  them  useful  citizens.  Indnstrial 
and  technical  education,  together  with  mental  and  moral  growth,  will  make  them 
independent  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

Every  school  should  have  a  goo  1  dairy  and  garden,  and  pupils  should  be  given 
practical  work  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  When  gardening  and  planting 
are  in  season  pupils  should  be  taken  out  and  taught  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
plant  gardens  and  fields. 

The  paramount  work  of  the  class  room  is  teaching  the  English  language.  Never 
teach  fro!n  books  and  pictures  when  you  can  get  the  real  object  to  look  at.  After 
the  pupils  have  learned  to  recognize  and  write  about  one  hundred  words  make  the 
transition  from  the  written  work  to  the  printed  chart  and  primer.  You  can  not 
give  too  much  stress  to  the  importance  of  oral  work  in  these  grades.  This  is  the 
time  when  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  talk. 

In  these  lower  grades,  study  each  pupil  and  find  out  how  much  he  knows. 
Overcome  his  timidity  and  inspire  confidence.  You  can  not  do  good  work  until 
this  is  done.    In  the  advanced  grades  the  reading  should  be  placed  over  all  other 
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subjects,  because  of  its  developing  the  langnage.    Pupils  should  be  required  to 

f'Gt  the  thought.    Have  them  read  and  then  give  the  thought  in  their  own  words. 
£i  language  the  work  should  be  conKned  to  practical  speaking  and  writing.    In 
Acivanced  grades  do  much  oral  work  in  language. 

Take  the  pupils  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and  workshops.  Have  several  explain  the 
difierent  things  seen.  Have  thein  take  pencil  and  paper  and  make  notes.  When 
■tliey  return  to  the  schoolroom,  have  them  tell  what  they  saw,  and  then  have  them 
i^rrite  it.    Make  these  oral  and  written  exercises  the  regular  language  work. 

Cut  advertisements,  asking  for  help,  out  of  the  papers  and  have  the  pupils 
answer  them,  have  them  wnte  letters  ordering  goods,  books,  etc.,  from  different 
firms. 

In  arithmetic  do  not  have  pupils  work  long  prob'ecds,  such  as  are  given  in  the 
tiext- books.  They  are  not  practical,  and  the  pupils  work  them  with  no  thought  of 
i^hy  they  are  doing  it.  Let  them  go  out  and  measure  a  piece  of  land  and  figure 
out  how  many  acres  are  in  it.  Have  them  measure  a  sidewalk  and  find  out  its 
cost  at  market  prices.  Have  them  find  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to  plaster, 
X>&int,  paper,  ai.d  carpet  the  schoolrooms  at  the  market  prices.  If  they  are  digging 
A  cellar  or  ditch,  let  them  find  out  how  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  have  to  be 
removed.  The  boys  who  work  these  problems  will  probably  be  the  ones  who  will 
liave  to  do  the  work.    The  work  will  then  mean  something  to  them. 

Bring  boards  into  the  -schoolroom  and  have  them  find  out  how  many  loard  feet 
are  in  them,  how  many  it  woald  take  to  make  a  thousand  feet,  etc.  Bring  boxes 
into  the  room  and  have  them  find  out  how  many  bushels,  quarts,  and  pints  they 
^rill  bold.  In  each  case  have  pupils  make  tbeir  own  measurements.  Have 
them  make  out  bills  and  buy  and  sell  their  own  horses,  cows,  dairy  and  farm 
products,  farm  machinery,  groceries,  and  dry  goods  at  market  prices.  Let  them 
measure  a  pile  of  wood  and  find  its  cost.  Take  the  class  out  to  weigh  a  load  of 
eoal  or  hay  and  then  return  to  the  class  room  and  make  the  computation  of  the 
cost  the  regular  class  work. 

Indian  pupils'  general  knowledge  is  limited.  Te^t-books  are  written  for  boys 
and  girls  of  civilized  communities.  How  is  an  Indian  boy  to  understand  a  story 
about  a  railroad  and  engine  who  has  never  seen  one?  How  can  he  understand  the 
stories  and  descriptions  of  places  and  things  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  literature?  We  should  thereiore  be  very  careful  about  details. 
Occasionally  give  half  an  hour  to  silent  reading.  Have  pupils  read  the  newspa- 
pers. Do  not  place  large  boys  and  girls  in  classes  with  smaller  oned.  By  putting 
large  boys  and  girls  in  a  class  with  small  ones  you  hurt  their  self-respect.  Individ- 
ual cases  must  Be  studied. 

The  Day  School— The  Gradual  Uplifter  op  the  Tribe. 

[Sister  Macaria  Muuphy,  teacher  Odanah  Day  School,  Wisconsin.] 

To  judge  of  the  progress  of  a  nation,  race,  or  tribe,  a  knowledj<e  of  its  past 
history  is  essential.  Twenty  years  ago  this  reservation  was  comparatively  a 
wilderness,  the  wigwam,  whose  inhabitants  lived  much  after  the  manner 
described  in  our  school  histories,  being  the  only  form  of  habitation.  But  a  great 
change  was  soon  to  be  effected— the  doors  of  a  little  log  schoolhouse  were  thrown 
open  and  with  their  opening  dawned  an  era  of  civilization  for  the  reservation 
tribe. 

To-day  the  reservation  presents  a  scene  of  beauty  and  civilization.  Almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  we  see  looming  up  everywhere  neat  dwellings  surrounded 
in  many  instances  by  well  cultivated  gardens,  and  we  exclaim:  *'  The  hand  of 
pro^j^roFB  hns  I  »een  here. "  In  vain  does  the  tourist  look  about  for  wigwams;  these  are 
a  thing  of  the  past;  no  more  moving  caravans  in  the  schoolroom.  On  entering  a 
dwelling  one  is  convinced  that  the  occupants  have  been  trained — mind,  heart,  and 
hand;  in  other  words,  that  their  educators'  purpose  was  what  every  true  educa- 
tor's aim  ouj^ht  to  be.  whether  it  be  the  white,  black,  or  red  race  that  is  in 
question,  viz:  *'  To  cultivate,  to  train,  to  develop,  to  strengthen,  and  to  polish  all 
the  faculties — physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious."  To  descend  to  details 
illustrating  this  stateuient  would  be  superfluous  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many 
of  the  homes  here  are  model  ones. 

After  all,  for  what  are  the  majority  of  our  Indian  youth  to  be  trained,  if  it  be 
not  for  the  home  or  family  life?  This  admitted,  that  school  which  trains  most 
effectually  for  this  life  is  the  school  which  does  most  toward  the  uplifting  of  the 
tribe,  and  this  is  no  other  than  the  school  which  is  in  close  contact,  in  living  sym- 
pathy with  the  members  of  the  reservation— the  reservation  school. 

What  do  the  average  Indian  youth  do  on  leaving  school?    They  marry  and 
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devote  themselves  to  family  life.    Is  it  necessary  they  should  know  algebra  or 
rhetoric  or  have  been  the  captain  of  a  ball  team,  for  this  purpose? 

Think  not  that  I  wish  to  disparage  higher  education  or  literary  trainin&r — never 
The  reservation  school  should  give  its  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches,  yea  more,  it  should  inculcate  a  taste  for  the  higher;  especially  should  it 
foster  a  relish  tor  good,  sound  literature,  which  whilst  aitording  innocent  amuse- 
ment, prevents  desires  for  the  forbidden  and  aids  so  powerfully  in  character 
molding.  But  whilst  literary  pursuits  receive  si)ecial  attention,  the  indosrri&I 
must  never  be  neglected.  Hence  every  day  school  conducted  according  to  the  wise 
**  Rules  for  the  Indian  School  Service,"  familiar  to  you  all,  must  prove  one  of  the 
p^reatest  factors  in  the  uplifting  of  the  reservation  tribe.  But  to  comply  with  th&-« 
is  no  easy  task,  and  if  there  is  any  one  position  in  the  Indian  school  service  in 
which  devoted,  self-sacrificing  men  and  women  are  more  than  in  any  other  place  a 
desideratum,  it  is  in  the  day  school. 

To  conclude,  I  repeat,  every  day  school  conducted  according  to  the  RTilee  of  the 
Indian  School  Service  exerts  a  powerfully  uplifting  influence  on  the  tribe. 

[Mr.  M.  M.  Murphy,  Teacher  Kingman  Day  School,  Arizona.] 

The  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  old  Indians  must  be  overcome  before  any 
permanent  advancement  can  be  made  in  the  work  of  civilization.  That  this  can- 
not all  be  done  through  the  medium  of  returned  students  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. Every  superintendent  would  like  to  have  his  pupils  spared  from  the 
ordeal  of  camp  life  or  reservation  life  if  it  were  possible.  Yet  these  returned  students 
would  be  a  powerful  factor  for  civilization,  if  the  proper  conditions  prevailed  at 
home.  These  conditions  can  be  brought  about  through  well  equipped  and  properly 
conducted  day  schools.  A  large  number  of  Indians  are  indifferent  to  education* 
But  if  their  children  must  go  to  school,  they  would  advocate  a  day  schooL  The 
day  school  is  in  touch  with  the  Indians,  and  is  the  proper  medium  through  ^vhich 
to  reach  their  home  life.  We  can  readily  see  that  a  young  person  needs  home  train- 
ing as  well  as  school  training  to  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  life. 

How  Many  Years  can  Profitably  be  Spent  at  a  Day  School? 
[Reuben  Perry,  superintendent  Lac  du  Flambeau  School,  Wisconsin.] 

The  primary  purpose  of  Indian  education  is  the  civilization  of  the  race,  the 
instilling  into  them  of  industrious,  thrifty,  and  cleanly  habits,  and  givin^^  them 
knowledge  to  live  and  support  themselves  in  a  civilized  way.  All  schools  that 
efficiently  help  in  attaining  this  are  beneficial  to  the  Indian  and  should  be  givea 
due  credit  for  what  they  accomplish. 

It  takes  day  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools  to  make  the  system  com- 
plete. The  day  school  should  give  the  child  a  few  years'  training  and  then  pro- 
mote him  to  the  reservation  boarding  school.  The  reservation  boarding:  school 
should,  after  the  course  is  completed,  encourage  the  brighter  pupils  to  attend  a 
nonreservation  school  where  they  can  learn  more  of  the  outside  world  and  more 
of  civilization  and  civilized  pursuits. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **  How  many  years  can  profitably  be  spent  at  a  day 
school':'"  I  would  say  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  pupils  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  boarding  school  after  finishing  the  third-reader  grade  and  when  they 
are  10  to  13  years  of  age. 

The  Future  of  the  Pueblo  Indian. 

[Mary  E.  Dissette,  Supervising  Teacher  of  the  Santa  Fe  Day  Schools,  Santa  Fe.,  N.  Mex.] 

The  future  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  will  brighten  when  we  begin  to  treat  him  as  a 
responsible  human  being  to  whom  we  show  the  same  respect  that  we  demand  from 
him;  when  we  judge  him,  as  we  do  other  people,  by  the  character,  and  not  the 
complexion. 

We  must  then  provide  in  the  future  such  practical  education  as  will  enable  these 
children  to  make  the  most  of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  their  home  life. 
We  must  study  the  conditions  of  their  homes,  and  prepare  them  to  meet  and 
improve  them,  not  by  destroying  and  abolishing  the  native  arts  and  employments 
of  their  parents,  but  by  bringing  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  trained  hand  and  eye, 
improving  their  quality  and  extending  their  market. 

Self-support  means  self-respect,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  morality.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  with  the  introduction  into  these  villages  of  the  spinning  wheels  and 
handlooms  of  our  grandmothers,  there  would  also  follow  some  of  the  shining  vir- 
tues for  which  they  were  so  conspicuous. 
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Ttie  future  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  will  take  care  of  itself  when  every  Indian  child 
under  14  years  of  age  is  compelled  to  attend  a  well-equipped  day  school,  and  every 
child  between  14  and  20  is  placed  in  a  manual- training  school;  when  Pueblo  Indian 
governors  learn  that  they  and  their  people  are  amenable  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
Territory,  and  that  the  office  of  the  governor  will  be  continued  only  so  long  as  these 
governors  respect  the  laws  and  support  the  schools  in  the  matter  of  compelling 
attendance  and  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 

Tlie  Pueblo  Indian  must  be  taught  that  Christianity  is  a  much  greater  thing 
than  any  and  all  denoninationalism,  that  if  he  would  have  his  religion  respected 
it  natist  bear  some  relation  to  his  morals:  **  That  the  world  has  not  much  need  for 
great  things,  but  there  is  a  great  and  ceaseless  call  for  small  things— and  that  no 
sonl  lives  in  vain  that  in  a  shadowy  corner  has  shown  according  to  its  power  a 
light.  ' 

Moral  Training. 

[Supt.  J. C.  Hart, Oneida  Schools,  Wisconsin.] 

Two  years  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion,  which  I  still  hold,  that  the  literary  train- 
ing would  receive  its  full  share  of  attention  in  the  school,  because  there  is  a  more 
or  less  definitely  prescribed  course  of  study  that  each  child  must  follow,  and  in 
charge  of  teachers  especially  qualified  for  the  work. 

Industrially  we  are  not  able  to  guarantee  so  much  assistance,  partly  because  the 
f sicilities  are  sometimes  lacking  and  partly  because  the  requirements  for  workers 
in  the  industrial  field  are  not  so  exacting  as  with  teachers. 

It  is  in  the  third  direction,  that  of  the  moral  training,  that  we  are  especially,  per- 
haps necessarily,  weak.  So  far  as  the  work  has  been  under  my  observation,  the  mere 
sharpening  of  the  intellect  does  not  necessarily  make  a  better  man,  and  in  our 
-work  at  least  a  good  man  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  great  scholar.  1  think  that 
as  a  rule  I  should  choose  that  the  individual  be  first  a  good  man,  than  a  good 
worker,  and  last  a  good  scholar.  For  the  reason  that  if  the  man  himself  is  upright 
and  honest  he  will  probably  choose  to  be  industrious  and  self-supporting,  and  any 
youth  who  has  had  two  or  three  years  of  school  training  can  certainly  make  himself 
understood.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  good  scholar  is  necessarily  a  good 
man,  nor  is  the  good  worker  always  trusty,  although  of  the  two  I  should  probably 
choose  the  worker  as  being  the  more  reliable. 

In  the  schools  we  aim  to  unite  the  worker  and  the  scholar  in  one  person,  and  for 
that  purpose  there  is  provided  a  corps  of  literary  teachers,  usually  one  for  each  50 
pupils,  and  a  large  force  of  matrons,  seamstresses,  cooks,  farmers,  etc. — all  teach- 
ers of  industries;  but  for  the  moral  and  religious  training  there  is  no  special  pro- 
vision; and  while  all  are  expected  to  do  what  they  can  in  this  direction,  it  is  evident 
that  very  few  of  those  occupying  such  positions  are  especially  qualified  to  act  as 
guides  in  these  higher  spiritual  matters. 

I  desire  to  give  due  credit  to  the  missionaries,  male  and  female,  of  all  creeds  and 
denominations,  for  their  patient,  unselfish  services  on  the  reservations,  but,  in  the 
nature  of  thinfi:s,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  children  in  school  as  they 
should  be  reached.  I  am  free  to  accept  assistance  from  any  source  and  by  whatso- 
ever name  it  may  be  known,  provided  only  that  the  aim  be  the  building  up  of  strong, 
pure.  Christian  manhood. 

This  matter  appeals  to  me  officially  as  well  as  privately,  for  of  all  the  cases  of 
violation  of  marriage  laws,  of  drunkenness,  or  other  crimes  of  misdemeanor,  few, 
if  any,  can  be  traced  to  the  church  people.  I  therefore  appreciate  these  great 
moral  forces  at  their  full  value  and  only  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more 
attention  in  the  schools  to  the  moral  training. 

Matrons*  Section. 

The  section  of  matrons  and  the  department  of  domestic  science  met  in  the  read- 
ing room  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  July  9,  10.80  a.  m.,  with  a  good 
attendance. 

Miss  Blanchard,  of  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  who  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  section,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Miss  Mary  Holsinger,  of  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  chair  called  upon  those  present  for  questions  that  they  wished  debated  and 
an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  all  took  part,  followed.  The  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  sleeping  rooms  of  many  of  the  reservation  schools  was  considered. 
Plans  for  their  improvement  and  methods  of  procedure  to  obtain  more  room  were 

Sroposed.    Reports  showed  need  of  more  room  in  many  cases.    Mrs.  Nordin,  of 
lount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Peaks,  of  Riverside,  Okla.,  and  Mrs.  Peticolas,  of 
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Green  Bay,  Wis.,  led  the  discussion,  which  afterwards  became  general.  The  drift 
of  the  discnssion  was  to  the  effect  that  employees  and  soperintendents  should  per- 
flistently  ask  for  more  room  where  it  is  so  greatly  needed  until  it  is  supplied. 

Chantres  of  clothing,  clothing  rooms,  wardrobes,  or  improvised  substitutes  were 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  of  JBlackfoot.  S.  Dak.,  Miss  Blanchard.  of  Crow  Creek, 
S.  Dak.,  and  others.  It  was  shown  that  little  nooks  in  hallways,  comers  in  rooms 
wherever  possible,  should,  by  the  use  of  curtains,  boxes,  nails,  etc.,  be  used  to 
afford  individual  compartments  for  clothing  or  other  personal  belongings. 

Mrs.  Ward,  of  Tomah,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Canfield.  of  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and  oth^t 
advised  that  both  boys  and  girls  attend  to  the  repairs  of  their  clothing  reqniring 
immediate  attention,  such  as  sewing  on  buttons,  mending  a  ripped  seam,  etc. but 
that  all  other  mending  be  done  in  the  sewing  room  under  the  supervision  of  the 
seamstress  or  her  assistant. 

It  was  thought  best  that  all  the  girls  should  be  detailed  to  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  that  they  should  be  so  divided  that  every  department  have  girls  of  all 
sizes.  In  this  way  the  efficient  help  is  most  evenly  divided,  and  small  g^irla  are 
learning  to  do  the  work  of  the  departments. 

The  chair  advised  an  exchange  of  address  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  wish 
to  discuss  fully  and  privately  any  subject  bearing  upon  their  work. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  July  U.  Some  time  was  spent  in  continuation  of 
the  discussion  of  the  subjects  that  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  section  at  the 
previous  meeting. 

Need  of  girls  learning  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  garments  received  general  discassion. 

The  plan  of  giving  every  girl  who  can  sew  cloth  for  a  dress  to  be  made  by  her 
for  wear  during  vacation  was  recommended.  In  schools  wherein  this  has  been 
tried  good  results  followed. 

Discussion  upon  social  entertainment  followed.  At  one  school  weekly  sociaU 
are  held  for  all  who  have  a  good  record  during  the  week,  the  amusements  men- 
tioned being  games  and  dancing.  Tea  is  served  at  some  schools,  or  other  refresh- 
ments are  served  by  girls  who  have  prepared  the  food  on  a  small  cooking?  stove; 
but  at  all  of  those  socials  employees  are  present  to  teach  the  children  social  etiqaette 
and  direct  them  in  their  games. 

Decoration  of  play  rooms  and  dormitories  was  advised,  the  use  of  cards,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  and  advertisements  being  suggested.  The  children  should  always 
assist  in  such  work. 

Evening  school,  evening  hour,  close  of  the  day,  devotional  exercises,  and  retiring 
hour  were  generally  discussed,  and  the  need  of  more  moral  and  religious  instruction 
was  noted.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  evening  school  might  add  mnch  of 
cheer  and  happines  to  the  children's  life  at  school  if  care  be  taken  that  it  afford  a 
suitable  change  from  the  work  of  the  day  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  Best  Means  of  Helping  Young  Indians  to  give  up  Tribal  Life. 

[Col.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania.] 

Break  up  the  reservation;  push  the  Indian  out  into  life;  give  him  experience 
outside  his  home;  let  hira  hustle  for  himself;  compel  him  t^  earn  a  living;  force 
him  to  use  his  own  powers  and  rely  upon  his  own  efforts.  The  Indian  is  growing 
up  with  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  the  Gk>vemment  owes  him  a  living 
and  that  his  happiness  and  prosperity  depend  in  no  degree  upon  his  individual 
effort. 

The  only  way  for  us  as  Indian  educators  to  lead  these  people  out  into  civilizatioa 
is  for  us  not  to  become  clannish.  We  must  keep  up  with  the  best  educational 
ideas  and  do  everything  we  can  to  fit  these  Indian  youths  to  meet  the  problems  of 
life.    And  we  must  get  them  out  into  contact  with  civilization  as  soon  as  possible. 

You  will  see  a  number  of  Indians  in  shows.  This  is  demoralizing  and  should 
be  stopped.  The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Hon.  W.  A.  Jonee,  ha« 
taken  the  strongest  stand  of  any  Commissioner  we  have  ever  had  against  allowing 
Indians  to  enter  these  so  called  shows.  When  Mr.  Jones  makes  up  his  mind  to  do 
a  thing  he  usually  carries  it  out,  and  one  of  his  ideas  is  not  to  make  the  Indian  a 
showman,  but  a  citizen. 

The  Wisdom  of  Few  Special  Schools. 

[Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs.  suporlntendent  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas.] 

All  Indian  schools  are  elementary  schools,  doing  most  primary  work,  and  my 
belief  is  that  in  elementary  schools  we  do  not  need  special  schools.  There  are 
very  few  Indian  students  in  this  country  who  are  ready  for  specialization,  and 
special  training  should  not  be  given  either  in  industrial  or  literary  branches.    We 
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need  to  give  our  boys  a  broad,  general  training  along  industrial  lines,  such  as  will 
fi.'t  them  to  go  out  and  compete  in  the  industrial  work.  Most  of  them  will  in  all 
probability*  do  agricultural  work.  The  girls  should  be  given  a  thorough  training 
in  domestic  work.  At  the  age  we  receive  pupils  we  can  not  tell  what  their  special 
l^alents  may  be,  and  we  must  take  them  into  these  schools  and  develop  them  in  a 
general,  broad  way,  instead  of  giving  them  training  along  special  lines.  I  do  not 
l>elieve  in  establishing  special  schools  for  them.  1  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  prepare 
tliem  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  comi)ete  with  other  people. 
One  weak  point  in  our  education  is  that  we  give  too  much  and  require  too 
li-ttle.  We  are  constantly  giving  out  and  requiring  too  little  in  return,  conse- 
quently we  can  not  have  that  independence  of  character  that  we  ought  to  have.  I 
lielieve  in  the  Hampton  idea.  When  pupils  enter  that  school  they  are  required  to 
pay  for  everythiog,  and  until  we  can  require  our  students  to  pay  for  what  they 
receive  our  Indian  education  to  that  extent  is  a  failure. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Uniform  Course  of  Study. 

[J.  C.  Hart,  snperintendent  Oneida  School,  WisconHin.] 

My  own  experience  is  that  the  literary  training  of  the  reservation  school  with 
-tliree  or  four  teachers  should  not  extend  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  fourth  grade,  as 
±'hskt  will  be  all  that  can  well  be  given  before  the  fourteenth  year  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  industrial  features.  At  the  beginning  I  believe  that  the  usual 
kindergarten  work  should  be  combined  with  or  replaced  by  continual  and  constant 
practice  in  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  common 
English  words.  If  this  work  is  well  done,  the  work  of  the  subsequent  grades  is 
simplified  and  its  value  greatly  enhanced. 

It  is  evident  that  a  uniform  course  is  necessary,  because  many  teachers  have 
small  experience  in  outlining  such  work,  and  if  each  uses  his  own  discretion  the 
promotion  to  other  classes  and  to  other  and  higher  schools  will  be  less  uniform  and 
the  average  scholarship  less  satisfactory.  In  the  industrial  departments,  especially 
for  boys,  some  latitude  must  be  given  the  superintendent,  for  the  reason  that  con- 
ditions differ  greatly  on  the  various  reservations,  and  provision  must  be  made  for 
snch  pursuits  as  the  boys  will  naturally  and  properly  follow  after  leaving  school. 
Bnt  it  is  not  impossible  to  provide  for  a  general  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  and 
to  allow  partictilar  attention  to  be  given  to  the  care  of  stock  for  those  from  agri- 
cnltural  and  grazing  localities  and  for  farming  or  gardening  where  such  industries 
are  most  profitable  and  likely  to  be  followed.  The  aim  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
secure  to  each  pupil  the  instruction  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving  and  assimilat- 
ing while  he  is  still  in  the  receptive  age,  so  that  at  maturity  he  maybe  able  to  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and  not  linger  ** superfluous  on  the  stage" 
nntil  he  has  lost  the  fire  of  youth  and  thinks  only  of  how  he  may  spend  calmly 
and  placidly  his  remaining  years. 

What  (.Qualifications  Should  be  Required  of  an  Employee  to  Enter 

the  indla.n  service? 

[Charles  L.  Davis,  superintendent  White  ESarth,  Minn.] 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Government  engages  employees  in  the  Indian  service 
may  be  generally  expressed  to  teach,  protect,  and  govern  a  people  more  or  less 
ignorant  and  dependent:  to  execute  thelaws  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  orders 
promulgated  by  the  Administration,  and  to  use  and  care  for  public  proi)erty. 
These  duties  must  oftentimes  be  executed  in  localities  remote  from  civilized 
influences  and  the  public  eye,  and  in  the  absence  of  local  laws  and  courts. 

Such  conditions  necessarily  call  for  the  highest  standard  of  moral  and  financial 
inte^ty  and  industry,  and  the  greater  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  the  i>ower  of 
self -inspiration  the  better.  It  is  equally  desirable  to  avoid  evil  disposition  and 
bEid  habits. 

A  fair  common-school  education  is  necessary  for  all  positions  above  the  grade 
of  assistants  or  common  laborers.  Applicants  for  the  higher  positions  should  not 
only  be  required  to  possess  the  technical  education  and  training  peculiar  to  their 
work,  but  should  also  have  sufficient  higher  scholastic  trainkig  to  render  self- 
culture  and  advancement  probable.  Broad  and  liberal  interpretations  of  their 
powers  and  duties  are  possible  but  not  probable  otherwise.  The  remuneration 
offered  by  the  Government  is  liberal  and  sufficient  to  secure  competent  help. 
For  the  higher  positions  former  experience  in  similar  lines  of  work  should  be  made 
one  of  the  requisites,  and  in  all  positions  having  the  care  or  management  of  chil- 
dren teachers  in  good  standing  should  be  given  a  preference.    Such  preference 
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will  result  in  greater  skill  in  handling  children,  higher  moral  standards,  and 
their  efforts  harmonize  much  better  with  the  general  purpose  of  edncational 
institutions. 

The  Indian  service  differs  from  other  governmental  service  in  that  the  employeeB 
are  not  so  much  the  servants  of  the  public,  but  have  a  yet  higher  duty  to  pferform 
in  that  they  must  become  the  teachers,  guardians,  or  foster  parents  of  a  different 
race  whom  it  is  desired  to  convert  into  self-sustaining  individuals  and  prepare  for 
membership  in  our  body  politic.  The  more  perfect  the  instruments,  the  qnicker 
and  more  perfect  will  be  the  amalgamation.  The  final  selection  and  perfecttng  of 
these  instruments  must  of  necessity  rest  largely  with  the  field  officers.  Such  par- 
sons should  of  course  be  chosen  with  the  utmost  care,  and  when  their  ability  hai 
been  demonstrated  they  should  be  left  as  nearly  unfettered  as  the  good  of  the 
service  will  permit.  Under  such  conditions  the  rule  that  the  employee  must 
prove  and  maintain  his  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand  can  be  applied  and  sustaiiied. 

Should  not  the  Government  Provide  Irrigation  for  Indians  Whose 
Homes  are  in  Arid  Regions? 

[Supt.  S.  M.  McCowAN,  Phoenix  School,  Arizona.] 

For  the  last  few  vears  the  Pima  tribe  has  sown  seeds  of  wheat  and  com  and 
reaped  harvests  of  blasted  hopes  and  hungry  aches  and  pains.  Thev  are  faithful 
toilers.  They  are  up  with  the  sun  and  the  going  down  thereof  finds  them  afield  and 
at  work.  In  their  days  of  prosperity  they  cleared  large  fields  of  brush  and  leveled 
them.  They  fenced  the  fields  with  barbed-wire  fences  and  planted  trees  and 
grasses.  And  after  the  boys  and  girls  returned  from  school— for  these  people  were 
eager  for  knowledge— they  built  comfortable  homes  of  adobe  brick,  divided  the 
houses  into  rooms  for  eating  and  sleeping,  papered  the  walls  with  pictures  frmn 
Harper's  and  Leslie's,  Judge  and  Puck,  a  varied  and  wonderful  assortment.  They 
dug  wells  close  to  their  homes,  so  the  women  need  not  go  so  far  for  water.  They 
bought  wagons  with  their  savings,  and  cows  and  labor-saving  implements.  Manv 
homes  had  tables  and  chairs  and  dishes  and  sewing  machines,  and  a  few  possessed 
organs. 

It  seems  to  me  they  were  progressing  about  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  It  appears 
they  were  rapidly  conquering  environment  and  triumphing  over  superstition.  It 
seems  grand  to  me,  incomparably  grand,  to  see  them  groping  blindly  yet  nnerr- 
ingly  along  the  road  to  better  things. 

An  ancient  people  were  once  grievously  tormented.  Plague  after  plague  visited 
them  until  they  were  sore  distressed.  But  if  our  Pima  brothers  would  speak  I 
think  they  would  say:  '*  We  will  very  gladly  swap  our  one  plague  for  your  seven. 
We  will  take  your  plague  of  locusts,  of  disease,  of  sores,  and  give  you  our  plague 
of  white  men." 

I  know  not  how  the  red  man  feels— it  may  be  altogether  different  with  him— 
but  when  the  white  man  sows  he  expects  to  reap.  When  he  toils  he  expects  reward 
in  profits.  And  I  know  something  of  how  he  feels  when  the  hot  dasrs  come;  vrhsn 
he  steps  from  his  doorway  each  morning  and  scans  with  eager  eyes  the  ever-blue 
sky,  seeking  for  the  rain  clouds  that  never  appear.  As  the  long  summer  days  drag 
by  and  the  desert  quivers  in  the  awful  heat  and  the  merciless  winds  smite  the 
trees  and  grass  and  death  broods  joyfully  over  it  all,  the  handsome  tanned  face 
grows  heavy  and  wrinkled  and  sad  and  there  comes  an  awful  ache  in  his  heart 
and  a  pitiful  stoop  to  his  stalwart  frame  and  the  world  for  him  goes  wron^. 

The  red  man  may  enjoy  all  this  sort  of  trouble  and  wrong,  but  the  white  man 
does  not  bow  so  meekly.  He  does  not  think  it  right  that  another  man  should  go 
above  him  and  purloin  the  waters  he  had  already  preempted  and  owned.  It  may 
be — it  seems  very  often  as  though  there  were— one  law  for  the  white  man  and 
another  for  the  red  man.  but  this  supposition  is  entirely  at  variance  with  a  certain 
divine  injunction  that  says:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

Now.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  a  worshiper  of  the  Indian 
nor  a  devotee  before  this  picturesque  idol  in  bronze.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was 
immaculately  conceived  nor  divinely  anointed.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  ot 
is  the  favored  of  the  Deity,  nor  that  the  accident  of  his  birth  in  the  Western  Con- 
tinent gave  him  the  right  of  absolute  preemption  of  the  entire  hemisphere. 

I  regard  him  as  a  composition  of  very  common  human  clay.  The  ideal  red 
man  vanished  with  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,  and  had  his  cradle  and  grave  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  renowned  novelist.  The  Indian  of  our  day — of  any 
day— is  but  a  grown  child,  full  of  moods  and  whims,  of  bitter  and  sweet,  d 
frowns  and  smiles. . 

Unlimited  quantities  of  S3rmpathy  have  been  wasted  and  oceans  of  tears  been 
shed  o'er  the  Indians*  fate,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  sympathy  and  tears  seldom 
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regenerate.  Moreover,  skin  color  entitles  to  no  special  consideration.  I  do  not 
believe  in  Indian  rights,  any  more  than  I  do  in  German  rights,  or  Irish  rights. 
Ttiere  shonld  be  no  special  rights.  The  Indian  has  the  same  right  to  make  a  man 
of  himself  that  a  white  man  haa— the  same  right  to  live  decently,  honestly,  indns- 
trioasly,  to  become  a  good  citizen  and  a  clean,  moral  character.  And  there  his 
rislits  end. 

But  while  the  Government  owes  the  Indian  nothing  because  he  is  aff  Indian,  it 
does  owe  him  something  because  he  is  a  human  being,  it  is  the  Government's 
duty  and  privilege  to  provide  its  citizens  with  opportunities  for  enlightenment  and 
livelihood,  and  to  protect  in  those  rights. 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  tribe  of  Indians— the  Pima— there  arises  a  pretty 
question  in  social  and  political  ethics.  There  are  some  8,000  people  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  the  water  that  flows  in  a  certain  stream,  not  alone  for 
their  prosperity,  but  for  their  living.  It  is  theirs  by  all  the  rules  of  possession 
and  priority  of  use.  The  white  man  appears  on  the  soene,  and,  by  reason  of  hi» 
snperior  smartness,  deprives  the  natives  of  their  birthright.  Have  we  done  right? 
And  if  it  is  right  from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  how  is  it  from  the  red  man*? 
viewpoint?  fiemember  that  in  the  arid  regions  there  can  be  no  agriculture  with^ 
out  irrigation.  The  absorption  of  all  the  water  in  the  stream  by  the  white  man 
means  starvation,  servitude,  or  flight  for  the  red  man;  for  the  days  of  miracles  have 
passed  away,  and  in  our  modem  times  none  may  reasonably  expect  showers  of 
manna  from  heaven  and  there  seem  to  be  no  philanthropic  ravens  to  carry  food 
to  starving  Elijahs. 

Now.  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  each  side  has  its  advocates.  Some 
of  ns  think  that  the  Government  should  compensate  the  Indians  for  their  loss; 
that  it  can  do  nothing  less  in  justice  than  to  restore  to  them  their  only  means  of 
support  by  the  buildmg  of  reservoirs  and  the  storing  of  storm  waters.  But  there 
are  those  who  think  that  our  policy  is  bad;  that  the  Government  has  done  enough; 
that  the  red  man  should  now  help  himself;  that  duty  has  long  since  lost  itself  in 
charitv,  and  charity  haa  been  swallowed  up  in  generosity,  and  we  are  stunting 
iprowth  and  pauperizing  ambition  and  sterilizing  the  brain  s  fecundity  by  matericu 
assistance. 

The  policy  of  these,  our  friends,  is  virile,  vigorous,  vicious.  Detesting  the 
reservation  system,  they  would  drive  these  simple  Acadians  forth.  It  would  be 
hard  for  them  at  first,  of  course.  The  first  flight  of  the  squab  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  But  it  would  be  the  making  of  tiiem.  Necessity  would  teach  them 
invention  and  frugalitv.  They  must  labor  and  save  or  loaf  and  die.  In  carving 
out  careers  as  street  cleaners  and  dishwashers  their  wits  should  be  sharpened 
and  their  natures  purified.  No  longer  would  there  be  Indian  maidens,  but  there 
would  be  Junos  of  the  washtubs,  and  what  more  glorious  career  could  any  girl 
desire? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends*  brains  are  filled  with  illogical  wig^e-tails.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  Government  withhold  action  in  the  case  of  the  Pimas. 

Ana  as  they  toil  faithfully,  stolidly,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle,  a  great  loneliness 
settles  down  upon  them.  They  retreat  into  themselves  and  shrink  and  shiver. 
There  are  people  everywhere,  yet  none  who  understand,  none  to  appreciate.  Their 
hearts  yearn  for  sympathy.  Their  souls  whine  for  love.  But  everywhere  around 
them  they  reco^ize  humanity's  colossal  indifference— an  indifference  that  is  not 
malicious,  that  is  even  kindly  so  long  as  ambition  lies  dormant  and  the  soul  strives 
not  to  achieve,  but  which  at  once  becomes  actively  antagonistic  as  soon  as  ambi- 
tion awakens  and  the  soul  expands  and  catches  glimpses  of  the  star  of  hope. 

I  think  all  will  admit  that  the  chief  aim  in  life  is  the  achievement  of  happiness. 
The  Indians  are  now  happy  in  their  reservation  homes.  Their  habits  are  nmple; 
their  wants  few.  The  scnools  maintained  for  their  benefit  by  the  Government 
are  gradually  but  surely  raising  the  Indian  ideals.  While  they  have  the  barbarian 
vices,  they  possess  also  the  barbarian  virtues.  We  condemn  them  thoughtlessly 
for  wearing  long  hair.  They  might  retort,  as  one  Indian  did  to  me,  that  the  Jesus 
the  white  man  profess  to  adore,  and  in  whom  is  to  be  found  all  virtues  worthy  of 
emulation,  also  wore  long  hair.  We  condemn  them  for  not  working  their  allot- 
ments, forgetting  or  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  white  man's  chief  ambition  is  to 
reach  that  state  where  he  can  live  on  the  rentals  from  his  lands.  We  condemn 
them  for  drinking  whisky,  but  we  continue  to  make  it  and  sell  it  to  them.  With 
the  white  man's  inordinate  mania  for  meddling,  we  want  to  reform  him  out  of  a 
world  of  genuine  hospitality,  of  unselfishness,  of  comradeship,  and  of  peace  into 
our  world  of  greed,  avarice,  selfishness,  and  reckless  scramble  for  ^ain. 

The  Government  must  either  secure  water  to  the  lands  upon  which  the  Indians 
live  in  the  arid  regions,  or  must  feed  and  maintain  them.  This  latter  course  is 
virtually  pauperization.  In  this  address  I  have  spoken  principally  of  and  for  the 
Pimas.    But  the  condition  of  this  tribe  is  t3rpical  of  all  Indians  located  on  reserva- 
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tions  in  the  arid  West.  There  are  now  abont  200,000  Indians  living  on  resenratioDS 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Government  is  paying  out  annually  about  $10,000,000 
for  their  keep.  This  amount  of  money,  if  properly  expended,  would  store  wator 
sufficient  to  irrigate  and  reclaim  not  alone  enough  land  to  place  the  Indians  on 
the  shady  side  of  easy  street  for  all  time  to  come  but  would  redeem  almoet  the 
entire  stretch  of  desert  lands  in  the  country. 

I  believe  in  the  Indian.  I  believe  he  can  be  educated.  I  believe  anything  God 
has  made  He  can  make  perfect.  I  believe  He  has  never  yet  marooned  a  soul;  that 
He  has  endowed  the  Indian  with  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness  and  of  tme 
nobility.  I  believe  the  best  Indian  is  the  live  Indian,  provided  he  be  alive  to  his 
opportunities.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  close  forever  the  door  of  yesterday. 
shutting  out  the  graveyard  of  past  failures  and  bad  policies,  and  to  open  wide  the 
door  of  to-morrow,  disclosing  the  rosy  light  of  a  new  and  glorious  dawn.  Indian 
nature  is  but  human  nature,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  rules  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind.   He  created  nothing  in  vain. 

And  so  with  the  red  man.  He  may  wear  long  hair,  may  paint  his  face,  and  talk 
a  foreign  language,  but  down  deep  in  the  uncultivated  garden  of  his  soul  may  be 
found  all  the  elements  of  true  manhood,  which,  if  cultivated,  will  bloona.  and 
there  blooming  will  develop  a  man  made  in  tihe  image  of  God,  ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  do  a  man's  part. 

[J.  J.  McKOix,  superintendent  Fort  Mohave  School,  Ariz.] 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  irrigation  for  the  Indians  in  the 
arid  regions.  There  are  great  barren  regions  in  the  Mohave  country  upon  which 
nothing  will  grow,  while  at  the  same  time  water  is  flowing  down  the  Colorado 
River  and  enough  going  to  waste  to  reclaim  every  foot  of  barren  ground.  I  hare 
seen  a  valley  adjacent  to  this  river  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  for  these 
people  if  the  nation  would  provide  irrigation  for  them,  as  they  are  too  poor  to 
bear  this  expense  themselves.  Seven  crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  harvested  annually. 
Many  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  raised  during  the  entire  year.  Many  varieties 
of  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  apricots,  pears,  peaches,  and  figs  grow  in  abundance. 
Cattle  and  hogs  do  well.  The  whole  Colorado  Valley,  the  home  of  these  Indians, 
is  capable  of  the  same  high  degree  of  cultivation.  The  water  is  handy  and  plenti- 
ful, and  a  ditch  could  be  cut  which  would  irrigate  every  foot  of  this  land.  It  is 
too  expensive  for  these  poverty.-stricken  people,  but  not  for  this  wealthy  nation. 

The  most  vital  question  in  relation  to  the  Indian  work  is,  What  must  be  done  for 
the  home  life  of  the  Indian  and  for  the  returned  Indian  pupil?  Some  avenne  most 
be  opened  to  improve  the  home  life  and  to  enable  the  returned  pupil  to  secure,  by 
his  own  exertions,  a  respectable  home  and  a  competence  for  his  family.  Until  this 
is  solved  all  Indian  educational  work  must  be  unsatisfactory.  This  question  can 
not  be  solved'by  making  the  Indians  a  race  of  servants,  by  filling  the  schools  with 
Indian  workers,  nor  by  thrusting  them  out  in  large  cities  or  communities,  aliens  to 
their  kindred  and  homes,  destroying  all  the  better  feelings  of  humanity  by  severing 
all  the  ties  of  kindred. 

The  true  solution  of  this  question  in  this  section  is  to  provide  irrigation;  make 
farmers  of  the  Indians.  Teach  them  to  raise  stock,  fruit,  etc.  Send  among  them 
good,  industrious  teachers  who  will  uplift  the  home  life  and  teach  the  Indians  how 
to  become  independent,  self-supporting  agriculturists. 

This  can  be  done  in  this  section  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  millions  of  doQan 
in  irrigation.  Could  this  money  be  better  and  more  hxmianely  spent  than  in  dev^ 
oping  this  fertilecountry  by  irrigation  and  providing  homes  for  these  starving  and 
unhappy  Indians? 

The  VaXiUE  of  Teaching  Domestic  Industries  in  Every  School. 

[Viola  Cook,  superintendent  Wild  Rice  River  School,  Minnesota.] 

In  giving  Indians  the  best  equipment  for  life  work  we  consider  the  bent  of  the 
individual,  his  probable  environment,  and  choose  accordingly  the  lines  of  knowl- 
edge that  seem  oest  for  him  to  acquire.  These  are  many  and  varied,  but  in  all 
the  bewildering  array  stand  a  few  about  the  advisability  of  whose  acxjuirement 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  preeminent  among  these  are  domestic  industries. 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  m  these  our  tyro  may  find  his  best  opportunity  for 
his  best  work,  we  know  that  a  general  knowledge  of  some  of  them  is  bound  to 
prove  useful.  For  whatever  else  our  boys  or  girls  may  or  may  not  do,  experience 
shows  that  they  are  sure  to  set  up  homes  of  their  own  in  some  form  or  other,  and 
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^wliat  knowledge  more  necessary  than  that  of  common,  everyday  details  that  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  happiness  or  nnhappiness  of  the  occupants.  Whatever 
else  a  girl  may  need  to  know,  she  surely  must  acquire  the  art  of  home  making  if 
ahe  is  to  do  successfully  her  part  in  the  life  she  enters.  And  even  if  her  husband 
cliance  to  be  a  brain  worker,  he  will  be  a  better  one  for  knowing  also  how  to  do 
some  manual  labor. 

^We  need  to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  importance  of  industrial  work.  Our 
boys  and  girls  can  not  all  become  teachers,  bookkeepers,  or  doctors.  But  most  of 
them  have  an  allotment  that  in  many  instances  would  afford  them  more  than  a 
comfortable  living  if  rightly  managed.  Why  not  teach  them  how  to  do  this?  It 
is  surely  worth  their  while.  A  returned  student,  not  a  graduate,  recently  resigned 
his  position  in 'a  Government  school,  in  which  he  gave  most  excellent  satisfaction, 
to  work  on  his  father's  and  his  own  farms.  He  likes  the  work  better  and  can 
make  more.    But  he  knows  how  to  work  and  is  not  afraid  to  do  it. 

•*  Our  girls  can't  ever  be  teachers,  but  we  do  want  them  to  have  some  schooling 
and  to  know  how  to  work,"  was  the  sensible  remark  of  an  Indian  parent  who  saw 
that  his  children  did  not  possess  ability  in  the  one  direction  but  did  in  the  other, 
and  wanted  them  trained  accordingly. 

**  We  have  learned  to  make  such  nice  pies  and  bread,"  said  another,  whose  efforts 
at  eesay  writing  quite  discouraged  her  teacher,  but  the  matron  found  her  a  valu- 
able assistant.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  learning  domestic  duties  if,  like  any 
other  subject,  they  are  only  rightly  presented.  And  this  is  not  only  true  of  our 
Indian  pupils.  We  are  only  now  ourselves  learning  the  lesson  that  labor  has  to 
teach,  and  are  not  nearly  alive  to  all  its  i>o6sibilities.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
-we  have  failed  in  manv  instances  to  impart  duly  a  sense  of  its  beauty  and  value? 

We  need  to  wei^h  rightly  and  to  proportion  values.  Far  from  our  purpose  let  it 
be  to  decry  or  belittle  schoolroom  work  in  our  efforts  to  bring  into  more  promi- 
nence the  needs  of  the  industrial  side.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  well-rounded 
life,  and  each  should  and  can  be  in  harmony  with  the  other. 

Discipline  in  an  Indian  School. 

[A.  O.  Wright,  supervlaor  of  Indian  schools.] 

Pupils  should  not  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  want  to  run  away, 
and  if  a  pupil  is  so  rebellious  that  he  can  not  be  controlled  by  mild  measures,  it  is 
better  to  dismiss  him  from  the  school  than  to  have  him  remain  and  excite  the 
other  pupils. 

Certain  things  may  be  said  in  relation  to  punishment  that  are  the  result  of 
experience,  and  apply  to  Indian  schools  as  well  as  to  any  other.  It  is  not  the 
severity  but  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  that  makes  it  effective.  Punish- 
ments should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  to  fit  the  offense  and  be  naturally  con- 
nected with  it.  Thus,  destruction  of  property  should  be  punished  by  paying  for 
the  property;  tardiness,  by  making  up  the  lost  time.  Punishments  should  never 
be  administered  in  anger.  The  pupil  should  always  be  given  ample  time  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defense,  and  in  case  of  doubt,  that  doubt  should  be  construed  in 
his  favor.  The  peculiarities  of  Indian  character  and  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
ting ideas  to-  pupils  only  partly  familiar  with  our  language  make  it  necessary 
for  all  who  deal  with  the  Indian  pupils  to  have  more  patience  than  is  necessary 
with  white  children.  A  neglected  part  of  discipline  is  to  watch  for  the  pupils  who 
are  getting  ready  to  get  into  mischief  and  to  take  special  pains  with  them  so  as  to 
prevent  the  outbreak. 

Military  drill  for  the  pupils  is  discipline  in  the  best  sense.  It  trains  in  habits 
of  order,  obedience,  promptness,  and  accuracy.  It  teaches  proper  carriage  of  the 
body  and  concert  movements.  There  is  no  reason  why  girls  should  not  learn  to 
march  in  uniform  time  as  well  as  boys.  It  is  hoped  that  arms  will  soon  be  fur- 
nished to  the  pupils  by  the  Government,  but  in  the  meantime  the  simple  drill  in 
the  company  movements  without  arms  will  be  of  great  advantage. 

Abe  Indian  Schools  Reaching  the  Proper  Standing  in  Character  Building? 

[W.  H.  Bltsh,  principal  teacher  Chllocco  School,  Oklahoma.] 

Unhesitatingly  we  answer,  yes.  We  should  influence  the  children  in  forming 
the  right  habits  of  thought  and  action,  for  the  law  of  habit  enters  into  and  controls 
our  character  more  than  we  realize.  It  is  work  which  commands  our  best  powers, 
for  its  results  are  eternal. 
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How  Can  Freedom  of  Expression  Best  Be  Cultivated  in  Self-Coksciocb 

Children? 

[Miss  Anna  Sheriden,  Osage  School,  Oklahoma.] 

The  kindergarten  obliterates  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  Indian  edn- 
cation.  It  gives  the  child  ability  to  understand  and  speak  correctly  the  Ens^ish 
language,  which  is  the  most  important  step  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Ipnian. 

[Miss  Rosa  K.  Watson,  principal  teacher  Fort  Lewis  School,  Colorado.] 

To  secure  free  expression  from  any  Indian  child  there  should  be  several  condi- 
tions fulfilled.  The  child  must  have  definite  concrete  knowledge  of  the  subject: 
he  must  have  sufficient  command  of  language  to  express  himself,  and  he  must 
have  willingness  to  tell  what  he  knows. 

The  real  teacher  is  the  one  who  takes  into  account  the  mental  background  of 
her  pupils,  who  can,  in  a  measure  at  least,  put  herself  in  the  child's  place  and 
reach  him  on  a  common  ground  of  experience.  The  point  of  contact  in  teaching 
comes  when  teacher  and  child  meet  on  the  level;  that  obviously  must  be  the  lower 
level  of  the  child. 

The  teacher  should  be  in  touch  with  her  pupils  to  the  extent  of  knowing  aboot 
what  their  mental  furniture  consists  of.  This  done,  she  can  find  her  way  to  the 
mental  whereabouts  of  her  pupils  during  recitation,  touch  a  line  of  interest,  and 
educate  him  by  means  of  his  own  active  interest. 

The  cases  that  are  called  sullen  stubbornness  are  often  in  reality  timid  igno- 
rance. The  child  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  subject.  The  fact  that  his  teaser 
has  told  him  many  times  is  not  proof  positive  that  he  knows  what  she  said. 
Words  do  not  convey  thought.  These  are  signs  of  thought  and  produce  thought 
when  they  are  interpreted.  They  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  past  experience 
of  each  individual.  There  may  be  nothing  in  the  child's  experience  that  wiU 
enable  him  to  Interpret  the  information  his  teacher  has  tried  to  convey. 

By  means  of  drawing  we  can  hold  a  subject  before  the  mind  long  enough  to 
make  the  impression  deep  and  lasting.  It  furnishes  a  desimble  opportunity  for 
developing  language  and  observation.  The  child  has  something  definite,  con- 
crete, and  particular  to  talk  about,  his  activities  are  aroused,  he  is  interested  and 
not  80  self-conscious. 

In  this  manner  I  taught  my  children  about  garden  vegetables.  One  comer  of 
the  board  was  given  over  to  the  garden.  Colored  crayon  and  colored  pencils  did 
the  work.  Constant  reference  was  made  to  such  vegetables  as  they  knew  from 
actual  experience  in  the  kitchen  or  dining  room,  and  tney  were  delighted  beyond 
measure  to  come  back  with  scraps  of  information,  the  result  of  their  school 
experience. 

The  apple  is  an  excellent  subject  for  nature  studv  and  language.  The  point  of 
contact  in  that  subject  is  the  fruit  with  which  teacher  and  pupil  are  both  familiar. 
We  drew  the  apple  as  a  whole,  then  sectioned  it  across,  studied  the  arrangement 
of  the  seeds,  and  drew  it  again;  then  a  longitudinal  section  and  drew  that  view. 
The  seeds  and  their  uses  were  taken  up,  and  then  we  went  back  to  the  apple  tiee 
in  full  bloom.  Many  of  the  children  bad  never  seen  an  apple  tree  in  bloom,  so  I 
put  a  drawing  on  the  board  and  the  children  reproduced  it.  The  uses  of  the  apple 
we  took  for  a  Friday  afternoon  topic  The  subject  was  assigned  a  week  ahead,  and 
each  pupil  was  required  to  find  out  some  use  that  could  be  made  of  apples. 

In  reservation  school  work  this  was  a  regular  plan  I  adopted  to  teach  the  children 
to  express  themselves  in  English,  r  assigned  a  subject  for  every  Friday  evening, 
the  pupils  had  a  week  to  prepare  their  sentence,  and  then  each  one  was  required 
to  stand  and  tell  me  something  about  it.  In  such  work  thought  precedes  utterance, 
and  the  child  has  something  to  say  before  he  seeks  the  words  to  express  himself. 
This  puts  things  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  gives  the  right  association  to  the 
words  used. 

In  all  our  school  work  it  is  necessary  that  we  learn  what  the  child's  interests  are. 
Then  we  can  educate  him  through  his  activities  and  interests,  not  seeking  to  edu- 
cate him  in  what  interests  us.  That  which  interests  the  teacher  very  much  may 
have  practically  no  interest  for  the  child. 

I  have  a  pleasant  memory  of  some  hours  spent  in  the  room  of  a  skillful  teacher 
I  worked  with  some  years  ago.  Her  Friday  afternoon  entertainment  was  a  store 
that  held  the  interest  of  the  children  for  several  weeks,  because  of  the  many  lines 
of  interest  that  it  touched,  and  the  vnde  variety  of  treatment  possible.  A  pair  of 
scales  made  of  orange  peel  attracted  my  attention  and  two  mites  that  were  par- 
chasing  lumps  of  sugar  with  paper  money.  In  that  schoolroom  thought,  the  rranlt 
of  self-activity  and  sense  impression  were  seeking  lor  words  in  which  to  clothe 
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'themselves,  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  kind  of  eicpression  we  teachers  should  strive 
'to  secure. 

The  necessity  for  better  salaries  and  better  equipped  industrial  employees,  was 
diflcossed  by  Superintendents  Hart  and  Pratt,  and  Supervisor  Wright.  All  were 
of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  properly  equipped  teachers 
for  the  industrial  departments  of  the  school  better  salaries  were  necessary,  as 
skiUed  mechanics  would  not  accept  employment  in  Indian  schools  because  they 
<50uld  get  better  pay  for  their  services  in  other  positions. 

Industrial  Openings  for  Indians,  East  and  West. 

[Col.  R.  H.  Pbatt,  superintendent  Carlisle  School,  Pennsylvania.] 

If  the  Indian  is  to  become  a  good  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  must  face 
all  the  conditions  which  present  themselves  to  all  other  citizens.  He  must  take 
Ills  chances  in  his  attempts  to  secure  employment  just  as  the  white  man  must. 
The  Indian  is  susceptible  of  rapid  change.  His  character  and  habits  are  easily 
affected  by  his  environments,  his  teachings,  and  the  examples  set  for  him.  .  The 
-way  to  do  with  an  Indian  is  to  push  him  into  the  mill  and  he  will  grind  out  civil- 
ized. The  Indian  boy  must  seek  his  employment  just  as  a  white  boy  must,  and  if 
be  has  had  the  training  he  will  succeed,  east  or  west,  just  as  well  as  the  white 
lx>y  will. 

The  Best   Education  to  Fit  Students  to   Make  a   Living  When  They 

Return  Home. 

[Axel  Jacobson,  superintendent  Wittenberg  School,  Wisconsin.] 

As  our  occupations  are  so  diverse,  the  environments  so  utterly  different  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  country,  the  necessity  follows  that  the  training  of  Indian 
pupils  must  be  generally  comprehensive.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  superin- 
tendents of  Indian  schools  thoroughly  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  industrial 
oocnpations  of  each  tribe  and  locality  from  which  pupils  are  obtained,  in  order  to 
enable  themselves  to  outline  the  industrial  training  of  such  pupils  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  each  individual. 

I  have,  in  several  instances,  noticed  the  radical  difference  between  the  training 
of  pupils  in  far-off  schools  and  the  occupation  after  their  return  to  their  homes, 
and  consider  it  a  grievous  error  as  it  has  often  resulted  in  nonprogressiveness. 
I  have  seen  boys  trained  in  agriculture  upon  the  farms  of  the  East  return  to 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  with  the  intention  of  farming  on  the  very 
same  principles,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of  climate,  soil,  etc., 
and  they  have  found  to  their  dissappointment  that  farming,  though  similar  in 
many  respects  all  over  our  land,  is  in  many  important  respects  radically  different 
in  the  different  sections. 

As  you  will  notice.  I  am  ^adually  leading  you  to  the  conclusion  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation  to  be  given  Indian  pupils.  As  nearly  every  Indian 
boy  and  girl  is  the  possessor  of  an  inalienable,  nontransferable  homestead,  wisely 
provided  by  our  Government,  we  must  concede  that  agriculture,  and  bow  to  make 
the  most  out  of  these  homesteads,  which  will  ultimately  be  their  chief  means  of 
support  in  old  a^e  and  time  to  come,  is  and  must  be  the  principal  instruction  that 
can  be  given  these  children,  and  that  our  main  effort  should  be  directed  along 
agricultural  lines,  and.  as  before  stated,  this  training  should  be  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  regions  in  which  their  homesteads  are  located. 

The  necessity  of  having  our  instruction  conform  to  th«  particular  locality  from 
which  pupils  are  obtained  came  \ividly  before  me  upon  a  visit  to  the  Oneida 
Indians.  Some  thirteen  years  ago.  when  I  first  visited  these  Indians,  apparently 
all,  both  young  and  old,  were  industriously  at  work  improving  their  homesteads. 
At  present,  or  since  then,  a  great  number  of  young  people  have  been  off  to  school, 
where  the  instruction  has  perhaps  been  a  great  deal  different  in  the  lines  of  farm- 
ing and  otherwise,  for  many  of  them  fail  to  see  its  advantages  and  are  conse- 
quently bothered  with  **that  tired  feeling,"  as  a  former  superintendent  very 
appropriately  termed  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  ideas  of  farming  formed  by  many  of  our  returned  stu- 
dents are  too  modem,  if  1  may  term  it  so.  They  come  back  with  the  idea  that 
their  farm  must  be  a  modern  farm  with  expensive  buildings,  etc.,  the  first  or 
second  year  they  enter  the  homestead.  The  older  Indians  have  had  the  actual, 
practical  training:,  surh  as  we  should  try  to  impart  to  pupils,  and  succeed  where 
the  young  and  educated  fail.  I  believe  that  the  farming  taught  in  the  majority 
of  our  schools  gets  to  be  too  mechanical. 
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Schools  should  be  possessed  of  enough  land  to  allow  a  certain  nnmber  of  tte 
boys  to  have  a  certain  amoont  of  land  allotted  them  upon  which  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  farm  and  profit  by  it.  Let  there  be  a  day  of  reckoning  in  the  fiSL 
when  the  crops  are  harvested;  have  the  boys  render  an  itemized  account  of  exxKon, 
labor,  etc.,  expended  on  the  land,  and  also  of  the  profits  derived  therefrom,  and 
let  them  have  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  as  an  incentive  to  work.  In  this 
manner  a  practical  object-lesson  can  be  taught  the  boys,  illustrating  the  vahw 
and  reward  of  honest  toil. 

Our  regulations  governing  the  handling  of  money  are  so  framed,  from  neoeasitj. 
I  presume,  as  not  to  permit  any  money  whatsoever  to  be  given  to  pupils  as  an 
encouragement  or  as  a  means  of  training  in  economy,  but  I  should  think  some 
system  might  be  adopted  by  which  a  savings  bank  could  be  established  at  eadi 
school,  thus  making  actual  economic  training  possible,  from  lack  of  which  we  often 
find  failures  also  among  graduates  in  general  from  the  a^cultural  schools 
throughout  our  country.  The  ^  foreigner,  with  no  college  education ,  but  with  actual 
training  in  economy  taught  him  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  travels  aloi^ 
the  road  to  success,  while  the  college  man,  with  high  hope,  ambition,  and  sm- 
confidence,  fails  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  put  theory  into  practioe. 
The  plans  of  the  college  man  and  the  Indian  graduate  are  beyond  their  ];>ower  of 
realization,  because  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  face  the  problem  of 
income  and  expenditure  which  is  concerned  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

An  Indian  boy  comes  home  from  school  believing  he  knows  how  to  fiarm, 
although  he  has  not  had  a  season's  experience  in  caring  for  an  acre  of  gn^ound 
from  seeding  to  harvesting.  The  Carlisle  School  is,  I  believe,  the  only  school 
where  economic  training  is  to  some  extent  administered  amons  the  Indian  stu- 
dents. If  this  plan  of  apportioning  school  farms,  or  the  herds  of  cattle  ^rhore 
stock  raising  is  the  principal  occupation,  be  put  in  force,  we  will  have  in  onr 
schools,  when  the  season  is  over,  splendid  material  for  discussion  in  practical 
farming  and  stock  raising,  which  would  no  doubt  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  thoee 


who  have  the  responsibilitv  on  their  shoulders. 
I  believe  that  our  schools 


is  are  to-day  doing  good  work,  except,  as  stated  bef<He, 
in  practical  farming,  which  branch  will,  in  my  opinion,  furnish  the  best  foonda- 
tion  for  the  best  general  education  which  can  be  imparted  to  our  Indian  boys,  and 
in  which  can  also  be  expected  the  best  results.  The  different  trades  are  pret^ 
well  filled  up,  and  as  everv  Indian  has  an  allotment  to  which  he  can  retreat,  an 
economic  agricultural  tndning  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  each  individual  of  all 
tribes. 

In  What  Special  Lines  do  Indian  Children  Need  Most  Strong  and  Vigor- 
ous Training  to  Prepare  Them  for  Citizenship? 

[H.  M.  Noble,  saperintendent  Grand  River  School,  North  Dakota.] 

The  Indian  boy,  on  arriving  at  citizenship,  finds  himself  in  a  competitive  strag- 
gle with  his  white  brother  for  maintenance,  and  in  what  special  linae  do  the 
Indian  youth  require  most  strong  and  vigorous  training  to  prepare  them  for  this 
struggle  has  been  assigned  me  for  discussion. 

Judging  from  my  experience,  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian  most  inimical  to 
his  success  in  this  competitive  struggle  for  sustenance  are  his  inertness,  improvi- 
dence, and  prodigality— qualities  uiat  are  strongly  inherited  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult of  eradication. 

After  several  years  of  experience  in  both  reservation  and  nonreservation  schoc^ 
from  observation  of  many  returned  students,  and  from  a  special  study  of  their 
needs,  I  think  I  can  saf elv  state  that  there  could  be  nothing  mcorporated  into  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools  so  well  adapted  to  develop  the  qualities  under  discns- 
sion  as  the  so-called  manual-culture  course.  This  begins  in  the  kindergart^i, 
which  supplies  interesting  work  for  the  smallest  children:  passes  on  to  work  in 
clay,  paper,  pasteboard,  and  soft  woods,  the  child  continuing  to  manufacture 
things  which  he  knows  how  to  use,  thereby  sustaining  his  interest;  thence  to  work 
in  all  kinds  of  woods  and  metals,  the  articles  made  continuing  to  arouse  and 
sustain  interest  because  of  their  adaptability  to  his  increasing  knowledge  and 
capacity;  and,  finally,  the  course  ends  in  the  apprenticeships  of  trades,  where  it 
assumes  the  form  of  actual  bread  and  butter  work.  All  through  these  four  stages 
of  the  course  the  pupil  finds  his  activities  producing  something  of  intrinsic  value, 
and,  especially  in  the  last  two  stages,  of  commercial  value. 

Still,  with  all  his  labor  and  with  his  planning,  success  will  not  crown  him  unless 
the  habit  of  economy  be  deeply  instilled. 

Here,  too,  is  the  manual  course  especially  valuable.  There  is  a  constant  vigilance 
in  the  care  of  tools  and  saving  of  materials  for  the  completion  of  a  given  amount 
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of  work.  A  habit  of  saving  wood  in  the  coarse  begets  a  habit  of  saving  fuel  in 
tlie  home;  a  habit  of  saving  clay  in  the  conrse  begets  a  habit  of  saving  flonr  in 
tkie  home;  a  constant  care  of  tools  in  the  conrse  begets  a  habit  of  saving  tools 
alK)at  the  farm;  and  so  thronghont  the  conrse  a  constant  saving  begets  a  habit  of 
economy  which  will  find  expression  in  everything  about  the  home. 

Thns,  tdth  his  habit  and  knowledge  of  labor,  his  providence  and  econonnr,  will 
onr  Indian  youth  step  out  into  the  world  of  activity  with  a  feeling  of  conndence 
and  personal  dignity  and  independence  and  self-reliance,  his  white  brother's 
coequal,  and  therefore  as  deserving  the  title  of  American  citizen. 

More  Practical  Common-Sense  Teaching  and  Less  Show  Work  in  our 

Schools. 

[William  Meaolet,  superintendent  Fort  Peck,  Mont.] 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Hopi,  the  Paiute,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Sound  pupils 
should  have  the  same  manual  training.  I  sometimes  think  that  nonreservanon 
Bchools  should  not  be  permitted  to  receive  pupils  other  than  those  who,  by  special 
aptitude,  are  fitted  for  the  service  without  placing  the  manual  training  of  such 
pupils  under  the  special  care  of  some  employee  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Io<^ity  from  which  they  came  and  to  which  they  will  most  certainly  return. 
These  employees  should  be  compelled  to  make  eicplicit  rei>orts  in  duplicate  to.the 
Department  and  agent  as  to  the  course  of  manual  training  given  the  students 
xmaer  their  si>ecial  care  and  their  reasons  for  the  same,  supposing  that  such  a 
course  will  increase  the  self-supporting  capacity  of  the  pupil  on  his  return.  Too 
many  young  men  and  women  return  to  tiieir  homes  with  most  excellent  training 
for  the  localitv  in  which  their  school  was  located,  but  with  a  training  which 
totally  unfits  them  for  self-support  at  home. 

The  only  suggestion  that  1  can  make  is  the  substitution  of  "my"  for  **our," 
and  it  will  then  be  **More  practical  common-sense  teaching  in  my  school." 

More  Facilities  for  the  Teaching  of  Trades. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  opinions  expressed  by  Supt.  DeWitt 
Harris  and  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright  were  that  in  order  that  the  industrial  work 
should  be  earned  on  successfully  and  the  various  trades  taught  in  a  practical 
way  more  and  better  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  teaching. 

Wherein  does  our  System  of  Indian  Education  Foster  False  Standards 

OF  Living? 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  said  that  the  Indian  must  be  taught 
that  what  he  gets  should  not  be  given  to  him,  but  that  he  should  earn  it.  The 
salvation  of  the  Indian  is  in  work,  and  the  first  lesson  to  fix  in  his  mind  is  the 
nobility  and  necessity  of  honest  toil.  Habits  of  industry  and  economy  should  be 
inculcated  in  the  youth,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  must  go  through  life  on  the  same  basis  as  the  white  man. 

Educate  to  Fit  the  Pupil  for  His  Environment  and  to  be  Resourceful. 

[Mattie  L.  Adams,  principal  teacher  Rosebud  School,  South  Dakota.] 

The  prime  object  of  education  is  to  make  one  resourceful.  We  can  not  hope  to 
teach  the  child  now  to  do  everything  that  he  may  have  to  do,  but  we  may  develop 
his  powers  so  that  he  will  know  what  to  do  and  be  able  to  learn  how  to  do  it. 

If  we  train  the  hand  alone,  we  must  do  it  with  reference  to  local  conditions.  If 
we  train  the  hand*to  be  subject  to  the  sovereign  mind,  we  must  trust  the  combina- 
tion to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment. 

Everything  you  do,  if  you  do  your  best,  helps  for  the  next  thing  you  are  to  do, 
be  it  ever  so  different. 

How  can  we  educate  toward  resourcefulness?  Give  the  child  practical  prob- 
lems to  solve— things  worth  doing.  If  we  study  arithmetic,  do  not  build  a  fence 
to  the  moon,  but  fence  a  cow  pasture.  In  language, ''How  to  make  bread"  or 
*' How  to  harness  a  horse"  will  be  a  more  suitable  topic  than  '*  Beyond  the  Alps 
Ues  Italy." 

Make  emergencies  and  have  the  children  meet  them.  Do  not  give  too  much 
help.  Gauge  the  intellect  of  your  pupil,  give  him  a  problem  which  he  can  solve 
with  proper  effort,  and  then  insist  upon  the  effort.  No  two  wrecks  are  alike.  No 
two  emergencies  are  alike;  if  they  were,  they  would  not  be  emergencies. 

The  same  principles  referred  to  in  connection  with  schoolroom  work  apply  to 
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the  industries.  The  papil  should  know  the  differeDce  between  a  tfaini^  wen  doae 
and  the  same  thing  half  done.  There  is  ever  a  tendency  to  veneer  things.  There 
can  not  be  too  mnch  stress  laid  npon  this  matter,  for  it  most  be  true  for  aomae 
generations  yet  that  the  real  Indian  who  does  things  really  well  mnat  do  tlMBi 
with  his  hands. 

How  TO  Inculcate  Habits  of  Industry  and  Ekx)NOMY  in  Indlax  Put^ils. 

[J.  B.  Brown,  imperintendent  Ggalalla  School,  Pine  Ridf^e,  Soatb  Dakota.  ] 

Let  as  nse  erery  facility  of  the  school  to  make  the  conditions  sach  as  obtain  in 
active,  competitive  life.  Keep  account  with  the  pnpil  of  lus  work  and  the  expense 
which  he  causes.  Study  to  arrange  for  his  repairing  the  damage  he  does  to  his 
clothing  or  to  school  property,  or  for  his  earning  money  to  replace  articles  lost  or 
destroyed  through  his  carelessness.  Strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  tbrcfw 
responsibility  on  him  and  to  make  him  feel  the  ill  effects  of  failure.  Oar  boys 
rarely  learn  to  swim  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  toe  on  the  bottom.  If  the 
school  has  shown  the  boy  how  it  is  done  and  has  let  him  swim  a  little,  be  should 
not  be  allowed  to  feel  too  sure  that  each  time  he  gets  into  deep  water  the  scliool 
will  throw  out  the  life  line. 

Thb  Advantages  of  Practical  or  Appued  Eikderoartkn  Work  in   thi 

School. 

[Mias  Alexina  Griffith,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrenoa,  Kan&l 

The  kindergarten  deals  with  the  beginnings  of  things.  It  is  in  the  kindersarten 
that  the  foundation  for  character  building  is  laid.  If  we  are  able  throos^  the 
kindergarten  games  and  talks  to  aid  the  Indian  child  to  acquire  a  free  and  correct 
expression  of  his  thought,  you  will  agree  that  we  have  removed  one  of  the  greetiiet 
stumbling  blocks  in  his  educational  progress. 

A  class  of  children  can  not  be  successfully  taught;  every  individual  child  in  Hm 
class  should  be  taught. 

'  We  must  study  the  temperament  of  each  child  (and  if  not  able  to  learn  of  his 
past  home  environments),  by  careful  study  of  the  child,  judge  as  to  what  those 
environments  have  been  and  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  bad  infln- 
ences  and  bringing  out  the  good. 

The  games  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  children  imitate  the  sound  of  the 
engine,  the  snake,  etc.,  prepare  them  for  the  later  phonetic  spelling.  The  kinder- 
gaorten  child  who  knows  straight  and  curved  lines  has  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  written  word  as  the  child  brought  from  aimless  undirected  play. 

In  reading,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  recognizing  the  printed  words  more 
quickly,  the  kindergarten  child  has  a  power  of  expression  most  desirable  in  oral 
reading,  a  result  so  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  Indian  child.  This  power  of 
expression  is  the  outcome  of  his  having  told  stories  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
free  expression  which  is  encouraged  at  all  times.  He  has  been  tanffht  words  in 
connection  with  objects;  hence  each  new  word  acquired  means  something  to  him. 

We  teach  the  thought  of  shelter  and  food  in  the  autumn  in  connection  with  the 
Thanksgiving  work— building  wigwams,  tepees,  log  houses,  etc.;  in  furniture 
making,  housekeeping,  farming,  carpentry.  With  the  food  thought  in  mind,  we 
make  weapons  for  fishing  and  hunting,  model  animals  in  clay,  make  clay  fire  pots, 
and  susi)end  them  for  the  cooking  of  food.  We  make  rugs  for  the  houaes,  etc .  and, 
after  the  settlement  is  more  complete,  build  a  church  and  a  company  store. 

In  like  manner  mining  is  taught,  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  incline,  the  shaft. 
The  little  people  then  live  the  life  of  the  miner  in  all  its  phases.  'We  handle 
anthracite,  cannel.  and  bitimiinous  coal  and  learn  where  each  is  found. 

We  all  know  the  value  of  number  work  in  kindergartens.  In  the  first  vesr 
numlieTB  are  informally-  introdQct»d  in  games,  blackboard  exercises.  gri^B.  and  oixru- 
patioiiK,  thus  lendnig  the  chUil  to  see  relations  between  numbers  and  things. 
Unconsciously  he  gains  familiarity  with  form,  size,  ntmiber,  and  color  and  begins 
classsfu'jition  of  oirtecte.  Thus  they  acquire  units  of  measurements  throngh  WM-k 
in  volmne.  area,  line*.  weiRhts,  and  time.  They  master  facts  within  tuvelve  in 
Whole  ntjmbei>  nn-1  fractii>Ti^,  though  not  limited  to  twelve. 

A^  kiiidergartner^  we  ba%*^  the  privilege  of  laying  the  symbolic  foundations  for 
itio growth  of  oi lining  years  in  the  love  of  our  children.  Let  onr  work  be  wisely 
^      IL    We  do  somethmg  xi*^  w  every  day.    Let  our  days  be  ennobled  by  a  conscioos- 

of  added  HtjeDgth.  p*>WMr.  and  clearer  revelation.    The  unfailing  results  of 

tte  falthf  &1  pert  ormaoce  of  '3  n  iy\    No  one  lives  up  to  his  best  to-day  without  reach- 
l^jl^ber  best  to-morrow. 
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To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  the  means  by  which  the  mind  may  be 
developed  is  the  study  or  a  lifetime. 

[MisB  DoBA  8.  DuTTON,  Carlisle  fcJchool,  Pennsylvania.] 

The  underlying  thought  of  the  kindergarten  is  development  through  self- 
actiyity,  under  three  heads— the  heart,  head,  and  hand,  or  the  spiritual,  mental, 
and  physical. 

They  are  familiar  with  the  crude  but  loving  life  of  the  home.  It  is  September 
and  they  are  entering  school.  So  we  may  begin  with  horses,  or  any  other  phase  of 
life  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  in  a  natural  way  develop  the  subject  with 
the  material  best  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Drawing,  building  a  corral,  and  games 
that  all  children  play,  add  to  the  interest  and  variety. 

To  prepare  the  children  for  the  Thanksgiving  spirit,  we  take,  as  our  leading 
thought,  The  Preparation  for  Winter.  This  is  one  of  the  Indian's  weak  points, 
and  one  that  should  be  emphasized.  However,  there  is  a  kind  of  preparation  in 
the  Indian  home,  to  which  we  may  refer  and  then  pass  easily  to  the  preparations 
being  made  at  the  school,  then,  by  picture  and  story,  to  the  preparations  in  other 
homes.  Next,  we  will  take  up  the  work  of  preparation  on  farms,  and  then  in 
nature,  such  as  the  birds  migrating  south,  the  work  of  squirrels,  bees,  and  other 
animals.  By  Thanksgiving  time  we  can  look  back  over  the  work  which  has  been 
preserved  in  its  cmde  form  by  picture  work,  either  drawing  or  paper  cutting. 

The  result  is  very  far  from  perfect.  We  are  not  working  to  mive  a  fine  display 
of  woven  mats  and  close,  fine  needlework,  which  is  too  often  shown  with  triumph. 
We  are  working  to  develop  the  child.  Our  material  should  be  chosen  with  regard 
to  the  child^s  powers  of  handling  and  its  adaptability  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but 
the  idea  of  passing  the  child  through  a  course  of  sewing,  mat  weaving,  and  other 
similar  occupations,  believing  that  in  some  magic  way  this  is  going  to  produce 
marvelous  results,  is,  or  should  be,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Lead  up  to  the  Christmas  thought  through  the  subject  of  guides,  leading  to  the 
Great  Guide,  whose  birthday  we  are  about  to  celebrate. 

After  Christmas  is  a  good  time  to  take  up  the  various  trades.  This  gives  the 
child  a  respect  for  honest  labor  and  skill  of  hand,  so  when  he  becomes  of  ag:e  to 
enter  the  working  departments  of  the  school  he  is  already  familiar  with  the  various 
trades  and  in  the  right  mood  to  enter  this  form  of  work,  not  as  a  drudge,  but  with 
greater  possibilities  for  expression  and  creation.  To  me  this  seems  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  work,  and  a  close  connecting  bond  between  the  school  and  shop. 

In  the  spring  we  may  take  up  the  Easter  thought  as  a  truly  spiritual  side  of  the 
work,  and  one  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  child-nature  and  relieves  the  gloomy 
thought  of  death  which  is  a  terror  to  childhood.  This  plan  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  gi^eat  variety  of  ways,  and  is  only  meant  to  be  suggestive. 

The  important  things  to  be  gained  by  proper  kmdergarten  training  are,  the 
development  of  the  body  through  the  various  senses.  These  bring  the  child  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  him.  and  if  we  help  him  to  interpret  his  knowledge 
he  will  gain  far  more  than  if  left  to  himself.  When  he  has  gained  the  impressions 
his  next  step  is  expression,  first  through  imitation,  and  finally  by  arranging  his 
ideas  in  new  relations  he  is  led  to  creation.  It  is  the  same  process  our  great  invent- 
ors follow.  Expression  through  music  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  pleasant 
forms. 

And  habit,  a  very  important  feature,  must  be  considered.  The  spirit  of  the 
kindergarten  is  happy  and  the  children  learn  to  look  for  the  pleasant  things  in  life 
and  to  conduct  themselves  kindly  toward  their  neighbors.  A  habit  of  doing  things 
for  themselves,  and  others,  is  formed. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  Indian  schools  is  that  children  have  so  much 
planned  and  done  for  them.  Their  meals  are  prepared  and  served  to  the  majority 
without  any  thought  on  their  part.  Clothing  is  handed  to  them  ready  to  put  on; 
they  are  told  when  to  bathe,  etc.  This  all  has  an  important  part  in  forming  habit, 
but  it  does  not  lead  them  to  independent  thinking.  Later  in  school  life  they  never 
think  of  answering  a  knock  at  the  door  when  sitting  very  near  it.  They  allow 
•teachers  to  carry  heavy  supplies  and  to  do  the  hundred  and  one  little  things  that 
go  to  make  life  agreeable  in  the  home  school. 

The  kindergarten  principle  is  to  inspire  the  children  with  a  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
and  teachers  who  wear  themselves  out  during  this  sort  of  work,  and  robbing  the 
child  of  opportunities  for  activity  and  nsef  illness  are  not  filling  the  vocation  of 
teacher,  but  rather  of  worker.  Never  do  for  a  child  what  he  can  do  for  himself, 
and  teach  him  to  look  for  opportunities.  The  man  who  sees  his  opportunity  is 
successf nl  in  whatever  position  he  may  find  himself. 

My  plea  is  for  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 
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To  What  Extent  Should  the  Teachino  of  Music  Be  Carried? 

[A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools.] 

The  general  opinion  in  Indian  schools,  as  shown  by  their  practice,  is  against  giv- 
ing advanced  instruction.  It  is  considered  a  Inxnrj  and  not  a  necessity.  The  work 
most  be  largjely  individual,  not  class  work,  and  is  therefore  expensive.  The 
amount  of  sfill  that  can  be  acquired  by  an  ordinary  pupil  in  the  short  time  he  or 
she  may  be  in  school  does  not  pay  for  the  effort  Of  course  there  are  exceptional 
pupils  who  can  wisely  be  allowed  to  take  lessons  on  the  piano  or  organ  or  in 
advanced  vocal  music;  bnt  for  the  average  pupil  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
Si^ecial  instruction  on  the  piano  or  organ  or  in  voice  culture  should  not  be  in  the 
course  of  study,  but  special  pupils  may  sometimes  be  encouraged  to  take  leaeona. 
It  follows  from  this  that  special  music  teachers  should  not  be  employed,  bnt  that 
the  regular  teachers  should  be  depended  on  for  such  cases,  as  they  are  now  depended 
on  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal  music  to  their  classes. 

But  the  question  of  what  the  children  sing  is  of  as  much  importance  as  how  they 
sing,  and  I  plead  for  words  and  music  to  be  taught  to  the  Indian  pupils  which  shall 
be  worth  remembering  all  their  lives,  and  which  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  them 
long  after  they  have  forgotten  much  of  the  formal  teaching  of  the  schooL  Both 
words  and  music  should  be  simple,  of  course,  but  really  worth  something,  and  the 
range  of  these  should  be  as  broad  as  humanity. 

The  Advisability  of  Establishing  One  or  More  Indian  Schools  Modeled 
After  the  State  Agricultural  Schools. 

[Edwin  L.  Chalcraft,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools.] 

The  object  of  the  present  system  of  Indian  education  is  to  transform  the  young 
Indian  into  a  self-supporting  citizen. 

This,  I  am  convinc^,  would  very  quickly  take  place  if  all  the  schools  ^rere  so 
situated  that  the  outing  system  could  be  genenuly  effected,  or  the  pupils  conld 
pass  through  the  larger  training  schools  and  then  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  to  make  their  living  without  the  x>auperizing  influences  of  annuities 
and  ration  issues. 

We  must  give  the  young  Indian  education  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  the  life  be 
will  lead  after  leaving  school.  Proper  instruction  in  agriculture  should  be  given 
to  every  Indian  boy  to  equip  him  to  make  his  living  on  his  allotments. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  taking  the  pupil,  at  Gk>vemment  expense,  beyond  the 
granunar-school  grades  in  his  literary  training,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
&ades  as  such  should  not  be  taught  in  other  than  the  large  nonreeervatioQ 
schools.  In  the  smaller  schools  it  is  profitable  to  teach  the  boys  something  about 
carpentry T  such  as  is  needed  by  every  farmer,  and  if  certain  pupils  show  partic- 
ular aptitude  and  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  proper  age 
put  them  out  at  work  in  some  shop  with  a  respectable,  responsible  mechanic, 
and  let  them  in  this  manner  get  the  necessary  business  ejiperience  and  self- 
reliance,  which  is  universally  lacking  among  Indians,  while  they  are  learning 
their  trade.  Enough  mechanics  can  be  educated  in  this  way  at  the  smaller  sohoob 
to  supply  the  local  demand;  but  the  great  majority  who  must  live  xipan.  their 
allotments  can  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner.  While  the  Indian  schools  g^ve 
the  bo3rs  and  girls  a  vigorous  training  in  conmion  studies,  they  fail  to  give  them 
an  industrial  counterpart.  If  the  latter  were  given  the  intelligent  supervision 
and  attention  to  detail  that  is  given  to  the  school-room  work,  there  would  be  lees 
necessity  for  discussion  of  the  subject.    The  fact  remains  that  it  is  not. 

Generally  speaking,  if  you  want  to  find  the  weak  point  in  a  school  look  into  the 
industrial  department,  and  if  you  want  to  find  the  wei^est  spot  of  all  go  to  the 
farm,  the  very  place  where  the  best  work  should  be  done  for  the  boys.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  school  farmer  usually  is  to  raise  the  required  amount  of  produce, 
using  the  school  boys  as  assistants  or  laborers  witnout  instructing  them  in 
methods.  The  result  is  the  young  men,  when  they  leave  school,  are  deficient  in 
the  first  principles  of  their  calling.  They  may  have  observed  that  the  ground  is 
to  be  prepared,  seeds  planted,  and  the  weeds  kept  out  as  necessary  steps  in  secur^ 
ing  a  harvest,  but  beyond  this  they  have  no  knowledge  of  agriculture.  They  have 
no  taste  nor  interest  m  their  work.  The  rules  of  the  school  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  farmer  only  have  kept  them  at  it.  The  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  farm  work  is  looked  upon  as  drudgery,  and  after  they  leave  school  they 
avoid  it  if  possible. 

Endeavor  to  instill  into  a  pupil  a  desire  to  succeed;  especially  teach  him  that  all 
labor  is  honorable,  and  eliminate  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  he  is  being  educated 
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for  a  Government  employee:  and  sabetitnte  the  fact  that  the  money  spent  for  his 
education  is  to  enable  him  to  be  an  honorable  and  successful  farmer. 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  to  give  the  Indians  at  Government  expense  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  education,  I  believe  that  we  might  profitably  and  properly  change 
our  system  of  transfers,  or  rather  establish  a  system  of  transfers  that  will  bring 
together  pupils  requiring  in  their  education  the  same  kind  of  training  and  in  this 
way  specialize  the  work  at  a  few  of  the  smaller  nonreservation  schools  having  the 
best  farms  and  facilities  for  a^icultural  instruction. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  credit  system  applied  requiring  each  pupil  to  give  some 
tangible  return  for  the  education  he  is  receiving. 

Studies  on  Indian  Children. 

[Louisa  McDermott,  Fort  Lewis  school,  Colorado.] 

The  three  questions  I  had  in  mind  while  working  on  **  Indian  children's  ambi- 
tions and  ideals"  read  as  follows: 

1 .  Do  different  schools  give  different  ideals  of  life  and  occupation? 

2.  How  far  and  at  what  time  should  prospective  occupation  influence  educa- 
tion? 

3.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  choice  of  professions  made  by  a  child  and  his 
actual  ability? 

I  asked  pupils  what  occupation  they  preferred  to  follow  after  leaving  school. 
Of  the  Nebraska  children  tested  less  than  84  per  cent  chose  industrial  lines  of 
work,  while  of  the  pupils  in  the  nonreservation  Indian  schools  who  were  tested 
something  over  80  per  cent  named  industrial  occupations. 

This  is  the  amount  of  contrast  that  obtains  in  tne  results  of  literary  education 
and  industrial  training.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  race  difference  that  should  not  be 
igri^ored,  but  I  think  it  counts  for  very  little  in  the  choice  of  occupations.  In  the 
separate  studies  I  have  made  on  Indian  children  many  things  go  to  prove  the 
overwhelming  force  of  environment.  The  school  literally  forms  the  character  of 
the  pupils. 

The  student  who  has  had  several  years'  training  in  an  industrial  school  and  then 
returns  to  the  reservation  and  the  blanket  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
reservation  Indian  who  has  never  left  his  home  nor  omitted  the  blanket  from  his 
wardrobe.  All  the  years  of  industrial  training  count  for  nothing,  so  they  say. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  vicious  untruth  in  such  sweeping  statements  as  that. 
Every  situation  has  its  inwardness  as  well  as  its  outwardness,  and  observation 
should  include  more  than  the  blanket  before  such  sweeping  generalizations  are 
made. 

If  some  industrial  work  on  the  reservation  calls  for  Indian  labor,  it  is  not  such 
a  difficult  matter  to  separate  returned  students  from  reservation  Indians,  the 
blankets  notwithstanding.  Years  of  regular  industrious  habits  of  life  will  leave 
the  returned  student  a  fairly  calculable  human  being,  and  he  will  generally  work 
if  the  work  is  set  for  him  to  do,  though  very  often  he  has  not  enough  push  and 
enterprise  to  find  work  for  himself. 

Observation  of  returned  students  on  a  reservation  convinced  me  that  they  fail 
not  so  much  because  they  are  lazy  as  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  life  and  their  habits  of  industry. 

The  returned  student  is  civilized,  but  he  sees  life  in  the  light  of  his  school  expe- 
rience. His  knowledge  of  civilized  life  has  come  in  the  communal  life  of  a  large 
boarding  school.  His  training  has  been  such  as  to  make  him  orderly,  obedient, 
and  industrious,  but  there  is  little  in  it  that  makes  for  independence  and  resource. 
Pnpils  in  the  schools  are  not  made  to  rely  enough  upon  themselves.  All  that  they 
need  is  furnished  them:  all  that  they  are  to  do  is  portioned  out  to  them.  They  are 
trained  to  industry  and  obedience,  but  away  from  self-reliance  and  resource. 

What  Professor  Demolins  savs  is  suggestive,  and  while  we  may  not  accept  as 
ideal  his  very  definite  aim  of  education,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
general  aim  as  exemplified  in  our  academic  training. 

The  aim  of  Indian  education  is  to  train  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship;  to  fit  the  men  for  the  field  and  the  workshop,  and  the  women  for 
the  home.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  Government  school;  and  it  is  not  in  theory,  and 
never  should  be  in  practice,  the  aim  of  our  industrial  schools  to  train  Indian  boys 
and  girls  solely  for  Government  positions.  Sooner  or  later  the  large  majority 
must  leave  the  special  environment  of  the  school  and  stand  or  Ml  in  broader, 
cruder,  and  coarser  conditions  of  life.  The  men  should  be  trained  in  agriculture 
and  industrial  pursuits;  the  women  in  all  that  ^ oes  to  make  and  keep  a  home. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  more  all-round  training  is  needed  before  the  pupils 
receive  special  training  for  certain  trades,  and  most  emphatically  there  is  needed 
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more  and  better  training  to  fit  the  Indian  youth  for  the  fundamental  caDing  of 
agriculture.  Farming  is  the  occupation  that  the  majority  of  Indian  boys  pre- 
fer; it  is  the  proper  calling  for  a  primitive  people,  and  it  is  in  line  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  probable  environment.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  large  majority  of  students  return  to  the  reservations,  and  about 
the  only  industries  on  a  reservation  are  stock  raising  and  agriculture. 

This  brings  us  to  what  the  nature-study  folk  are  concerning  themselves  so  much 
about.  "  Education  from  and  to  the  environment,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  the  individual  should  be  educated  first  of  all  from  his  immediate  envi- 
ronment, and  that  his  training  should  fit  him  for  his  most  probable  surroundings 

The  Pueblo  boy  of  New  Mexico  who  has  spent  years  at  some  industrial  training 
school  and  then  returns  to  his  bome  will  find  more  immediate  use  for  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  fruit  raising,  and  practical,  intelligent  irrigation  than  for  almost 
any  special  trade.  If  he  returns  skilled  in  a  trade  that  he  never  uses  hia  training 
is  a  partial  failure.  There  still  remains  to  him  the  habits  of  industry  and  tiie 
general  intelliffence  that  even  the  i)oore8t  school  will  |:ive.  But  his  industrial 
training  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  him  if  it  were  adapted  to  his 
immediate  surroundings,  and  he  would  run  less  risk  of  going  by  the  board  if  it  did 
not  take  him  so  long  to  get  his  bearings. 

To  use  names  that  obtain  in  the  immediate  industrial  environment  is  not  corre- 
lation in  any  deep  and  vital  sense.  What  we  want  is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  think 
in  the  schoolroom  in  terms  of  their  industrial  experience,  and  to  bring  to  their 
industrial  work  trained  intelligence  that  recognizes  not  only  the  present  practical 
need  but  the.  larger  possibilities  and  the  wider  relationship  as  well. 

We  studied  com  as  a  large  field  crop,  raised  in  the  most  up  to  date  and  modem 
manner,  starting  from  our  immediate  environment.  I  put  on  the  board  a  set  of 
questions  that  the  pupils  could  answer  from  their  suiTOundings,  and  then  I  insisted 
upon  their  exerting  tnemselves  enough  to  get  the  information.  We  took  up  pr^ 
aration  of  the  ground,  time  and  method  of  planting,  cultivation,  time  and  methol 
of  harvest,  yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel,  uses  of  corn,  soil  and  climate  best 
suited  to  cultivation,  etc. 

In  studying  modem  machinery  we  made  use  of  catalogues,  quoted  prices,  and 
discussed  each  piece  of  machinery  on  the  basis  of  *'  would  it  pay.'*  in  this  way 
we  went  over  the  subject,  taking  first-hand  experiences  and  working  questions 
out  intelligently  from  the  practical  farmer's  point  of  view. 

In  geography  we  made  outline  maps  of  the  United  States  and  shaded  in  those 
States  where  com  is  raised.  We  studied  it  as  a  national  crop,  made  application 
of  what  had  been  learned  of  the  soil  and  climate  needed  for  its  cultivation,  com- 

Eared  the  value  of  the  com  crop  with  the  value  of  other  crops,  and  came  to  an 
itelligent  conclusion  of  why  com  is  king.    In  the  light  of  com  we  located  cities, 
traced  railways,  and  estimated  the  value  of  water  courses. 

The  reading  class  took  up  Whittier's  **  Com  Song ''  and  read  it  with  much  appre- 
ciation, and  at  study  hour  we  sang  it  to  the  music  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  enjoyed 
it  very  much. 

Resolved,  that  Indian  Children  Need  More  Instruction  in  Mental  and 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Particularly  in  the  Latter. 

[Joseph  L.  Evans,  teacher,  Chilocco,  Okla.] 

A  well-known  principle  in  education  is  that  teaching  both  in  matter  and  method 
must  be  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  taught.  The  minds  of  nearly  all  of  the 
Indian  pupils  have  not  reached  that  stage  where  they  can  understand  and  hold 
abstract  reasoning.  They  must  have  something  that  they  can  see  and  feel  to  hdp 
them  retain  processes  and  methods.  The  written  work  given  in  tiie  text-books 
confuses  him  because  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  text.  By  seeing, 
weighing,  handling,  measuring,  etc.,  the  thing  is  comprehended.  If  we  take  a 
pile  of  wood  or  stones  and  have  him  make  his  own  measurements,  he  will  see  tiie 
reasons  for  the  processes  and  the  practical  application  of  arithmetic  to  actual  Hfe. 
Many  times  pupils  who  work  from  books  only  can  work  the  problems,  but  when 
asked  to  make  a  personal  application  to  some  everyday  problem  they  totally  fail. 

Practical  problems  should  contain  the  common  weights  and  measures,  and 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  make  the  pupil  think.  Pupils  who  work  prob- 
lems from  books  do  not  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning.  Papils  should  be  taught 
their  mathematics  not  from  but  through  the  direct  application  to  the  practical 
problems  of  life. 

The  terms  foot,  mile,  yard,  etc.,  are  meaningless  to  the  average  Indian,  and 
when  he  comes  across  such  terms  in  the  text-books  he  has  no  conception  of  them, 
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bnt  if  be  can  be  taken  ont  and  caused  to  measure  them  off,  they  will  be  fixed  for- 
ever in  his  mind. 

The  pupils  should  be  trained  in  rapid  and  accurate  computation.  This  training^ 
"Will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  Indian  student  than  that  which  develops  the 
reasoning  faculties.  Teach  practical  everyday  problems.  A  student  who  has 
been  taught  by  this  method  will  never  forget  the  process  or  rule,  because  he  can 
make  his  own  rule.  The  mental  work  should  be  used  to  develop  his  language, 
l>ecause  then  they  will  have  to  tell  and  talk. 

Too  Much  Hblp. 

[Mr.  J.  B.  Benedict,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools,  Indian  Territory.] 

The  Indian  should  be  made  to  take  his  place  in  life  as  a  citizen  on  an  equal  plane 
-with  the  white  man.  He  should  have  the  same  privileges  and  the  same  rights  aa 
tkie  white  man,  but  no  more  and  no  less.  Throw  the  doors  wide  open  for  his  prog- 
ress and  then  compel  him  to  hustle.  The  people  of  the  East  send  large  ouantities 
of  clothing  and  some  mone^  to  the  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory.  We  don't 
-w^ant  tbem  in  Indian  Territory.  Every  foot  of  land  in  Indian  Territory  is 
owned  by  Indians,  who  are  better  off  than  are  the  white  people  of  that  section. 
I>on*t  send  clothing  to  the  Indian.  Don't  give  him  anything  that  he  does  not  earn. 
This  practice  of  sympathizing  with  the  Indian  and  treating  him  as  if  he  needed 
assiHtance  that  he  does  not  earn  in  order  that  he  may  exist,  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  too  much  pampering  and  petting  of  the  Indian.  You  are  leading  him  to  believe 
that  he  is  entitled  to  your  charity,  and  you  are  ruining  him  and  his  prospects  by 
bestowiuff  it  upon  him. 

The  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  letting  the  Indian  have  all  the  rights 
to  which  he  is  entitled  and  then  compelling  him  to  go  to  work  and  eaiii  a  living. 
My  experience  among  the  Indians  has  taught  me  that  he  possesses  the  same 
mental  qualities  and  the  same  mental  capacity  as  a  white  man.  Give  the  Indian 
boy  an  equal  chance  with  the  white  bov  and  the  Indian  boy  will  not  be  distanced  in 
the  race  for  success.  We  want  to  make  citizens  out  of  the  Indians,  not  paupers. 
The  Indian  nature  in  some  respects  is  superior  to  that  of  the  white  man's  nature. 
With  the  same  environments,  the  same  training,  and  the  same  opportunities,  the 
Indian  will  hold  his  own  witii  tiie  white  man  every  time.  Now  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  the  Indian  a  chance.    Don't  ruin  him  with  foolish  sentiment. 
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The  Indian's  Rioht. 

[Ralph  P.  Stanion.] 

The  right  referred  to  in  this  paper  is  not  the  right  to  rations  or  annuities,  bat 
the  right  to  citizenship.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  has  it  been  sought  to 
bring  him  in  tonch  with  the  higher  order  of  things.  The  agencies  aiming  at  tbe 
Indian  8  good  have  lacked  cooperation.  Let  the  instruments  of  civilization  be 
worthy  and  let  no  one  of  them  take  to  himself  the  sole  credit  of  what  may  be  dcme. 
It  is  the  unification  of  purpose  and  of  action  we  would  urge.  Cooperation  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  all  matters  commercial,  and  the  same  is  true  of  our  attempts 
at  education. 

The  Day  School  as  a  Factor  in  the  Civilization  op  the  Indians. 

[W.  J.  Davis.] 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  since  the  first  day  school  was  opened  to  the  ptem- 
ent  time  we  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  Indians  in  their  manner  of  living 
and  in  their  manner  of  dress.  The  theorv  of  Indian  education  is  the  "pre{»ra- 
tlon  of  Indian  youth  for  the  duties,  piivileges,  and  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. *'  This  can  not  be  done  by  merely  teaching  English,  or  by  any  amount 
of  manual  labor.    Our  teaching  should  be  one  of  example  rather  than  precept. 

The  day  school  should  be  an  industrial  school,  not  for  the  mere  doing  of  the 
work,  but  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  how  to  do.  None  of  the  school  work 
should  be  done  at  the  school  that  the  parents  are  willing  to  do  at  home.  When 
our  children  of  the  camp  have  reached  that  point  where  they  send  their  children 
from  home  looking  neat,  with  hair  combed,  faces  and  clothes  clean,  we  can  truly 
say  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

Let  us  then  not  make  the  school  a  workshop  for  the  camp,  but  let  us  make  the 
camp  do  its  own  work,  leaving  us  free  to  teach  the  things  they  can  not  do  th^n- 
selves.  And  let  us  as  conscientious  men  and  women  do  all  we  can  under  present 
conditions,  laboring  patiently  and  earnestly  along  the  lines  laid  down  for  us. 

!^The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  S.  A.  M.  Young,  who  stated  that  the  day  school 
is  doing  a  gteekt  work  and  that  he  has  faith  in  it. 

What  things  are  Needful. 

[William  M,  Peterson.] 

One  needful  thing  to  be  taught  to  the  Indian  is  that  he  must  be  entirely  sel^ 
reliant.  To  get  that  fact  well  impressed  will  take  at  least  a  generation  and  more 
probably  two  generations.  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  one  that  should  p^- 
meats  every  bit  of  teaching  in  every  Indian  school.  Every  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  depend  upon  himself  entirely. 

'*  Whatever  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might."  It  has  hem 
my  sad  experience  that  he  will  do  as  little  as  he  can  without  bein^  called  to 
account  This  is  more  true  with  reference  to  manual  work  than  with  mentid. 
Closely  akin  to  this  lack  is  the  distaste  for  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 

To  be  able  to  look  ahead  and  choose  the  highest  good  is  another  thing  needfoL 
By  this  I  mean  the  ability  to  act  upon  reflection.  It  is  not  for  us  to  show 
hun  the  consequences  of  his  act  to  shield  him  from  punishment,  but  to  lead  him 
to  see  for  himself,  and  having  chosen,  to  accept  the  ills  that  may  come  without 
complaint. 

The  value  of  money  to  an  Indian  is  but  a  shadow  of  an  idea.  He  knows  that  he 
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can  get  what  he  wants  when  he  has  it,  but  the  thought  of  judicious  use  of  it  is 
something  that  will  never  come  to  him  as  long  as  he  gets  it  without  hard  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  some  way  ought  to  be  devised  whereby  injudicious  expendi- 
tures could  be  controlled. 

But  to  me  all  these  things  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  *'Be  careful  of  the 
ideals  taught."  The  first  and  highest  ideal  that  must  be  held  up  to  them  is  that 
they  must  earn  an  honest  living.  Just  how  they  shall  make  it  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances: but  let  that  be  presented  as  the  LrstJast,  and  best  thought  of  their 
■whole  lives.  Keep  it  continually  before  them  in  some  form;  they  can  not  be  too 
thoroughly  steeped  in  the  idea. 

These,  then,  are  the  thoughts  I  would  offer  for  your  consideration:  That  we 
endeavor  to  instill  into  the  Indian  mind  ideas  of  the  mevitableness  of  coming 
change,  of  self-reliance,  of  foresight,  of  choice,  of  perseverance,  of  thoroughness, 
of  the  value  of  money,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  these  changes  as  they 
come,  and,  above  all,  to  give  him  suitable  ideas,  those  that  are  fitted  to  his  station , 
those  to  which  he  may  one  day  hope  to  attain. 

Compulsory  Education. 
[Claude  C.  Covey.] 

Enforced  attendance  at  school  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  has  been  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  most  progressive 
nations  since  that  time.  At  present,  in  this  country,  29  States  and  2  Territories 
have  laws  requiring  attendance.  Western  States  being  in  the  lead. 

These  laws  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  training  children  to  be  better  citizens, 
and  apply  to  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
service  the  longest  period  of  time  are  most  strongly  in  favor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  all  agree  tnat  the  same  objects  desirable  in  the  white  child  are  desirable 
in  the  Indian.  That  compulsory  education  is  a  success  among  the  Indians  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  among  the  pupils  of  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  where  edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  86.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are  in  attendance,  while 
among  an  equal  number  of  Indian  children  of  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin,  where  education  is  not  compulsory,  the  average  attendance  is  only 
57.4  per  cent. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Ashworth  Heyes,  who  said  that  the  question 
of  compulsory  education  is  not  one  of  right,  but  one  of  policy,  and  that  it  is  easy 
to  enforce  a  compulsory-education  law  where  there  are  rations  which  may  be 
withheld  if  the  Indian  refuses  to  send  his  child,  but  diflBcult  where  there  are  no 
rations. 

The  Adornment  of  Schoolrooms  and  School  Premises. 
[E.  M.  Keith.] 

In  the  matter  of  school  decoration  the  outside  oi  the  building  is  the  first  consid- 
eration. It  should  be  of  some  cheerful  color  other  than  red.  The  woodwork  of 
the  inside  should  be  of  some  color  that  will  not  stain  easily.  The  ceiling  should 
be  whitewashed  and  the  walls  papered  or  calcimlned.  On  the  walls  there  should 
be  some  pretty  and  appropriate  pictures,  and  curtains  should  hang  before  the  win- 
dows. The  windows  should  be  so  arranged  that  in  summer  their  sills  could  hold 
pretty  flowering  plants.  The  stove  should  be  always  well  blacked  and  the  floor 
scrubbed  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  grounds  around  the  schoolhouse  can  be  made  very  attractive  with  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  work.  Woodbine  and  wild  hops  can  be  easily  grown 
and  in  a  short  time  will  make  any  place  beautiful.  A  few  flower  beds  can  be  cared 
for  without  any  great  amount  of  labor,  the  most  effort  being  spent  in  watering  them. 

It  is  objected  that  the  transient  stay  of  the  teacher  makes  this  labor  of  but  little 
value.  The  same  might  be  said  with  reference  to  all  our  work.  Do  not  make  a 
mistake.  Results  in  this  line  will  be  secured  and  retained  even  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other  educational  direction. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lewis,  who  said  that  pictures  are  a  great 
help  in  school  work.  We  should  use  blackboard  and  other  decorations  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  school,  but  civilization  is  promoted  more  by  teaching  cleanliness 
than  by  any  of  these. 
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Quality  v.  Quantity. 
[W.  G.  Garhett.] 

One  of  the  principal  points  lost  sight  of  in  our  work  is  the  future  of  the  bo3r8  and 
girls  on  the  reservation  after  they  have  left  school.  The  majority  of  them  do 
nothing  to  show  that  the  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  them. 
What  they  need  is  not  so  much  of  books  but  more  of  the  practical.  They  want 
not  the  words  of  the  readers  but  the  words  of  everyday  life.  Two  hundred 
common  words  well  learned  are  worth  more  than  twice  that  many  half  learned, 
for  which  pupils  know  only  the  book  learning. 

The  same  idea  is  true  with  reference  to  number  work.  We  do  too  much  theory 
and  too  little  practice.  Practice,  practice,  practice  is  the  one  thing  needfnl,  and 
this  practice  should  be  spent  mostly  on  the  four  fundamental  principles.  The 
processes  of  these  principles  should  become  automatic.  But  beyond  these  prin- 
ciples there  is  little  use  of  the  pupils  going. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  who  stated  that  the  use  of  the 
text-book  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  child  a  vocabulary  for 
everyday  use  in  the  various  departments.  In  arithmetic  do  not  neglect  thorough 
drill,  but  the  child  should  not  be  taught  abstractly.  Have  every  problem  in  the 
beginning  of  the  subject  a  practical  one  and  let  the  abstract  drill  come  afterwards. 

Education  Through  Self-Activity. 
[G.  W.  Bent.] 

Education  is  the  setting  free  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  and  its  develop- 
ment guided  and  controlled.  Why  has  not  the  Indian  race  risen  as  has  the  Anglo- 
Saxon?  Because  the  individuals  composing  it  have  depended  upon  external  ener- 
gies alone  to  develop  them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  great  law  underlying 
physical  and  mental  development,  the  law  of  self- activity.  Their  only  salvation 
lies  in  education  gained  by  their  own  energetic  efforts.  We  who  to-day  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  education  and  the  advantages  of  which  our  forefathers  were  deprived, 
by  exerting  ourselves  may  serve  as  the  instruments  through  which  our  race  may 
emerge  from  dependence  into  independence,  from  a  supported  nation  into  a  self- 
supporting  one. 

What  is  the  Day  School  Doing? 
[E.  w.  Truitt.] 

**  What  are  you  teachers  doing  over  there?'*  is  a  question  often  asked  of  day- 
school  teachers,  and  to  such  a  question  the  answer  would  be  ''Living  among  the 
Indians.'"  This  meams  that  the  te  icher's  duty  is  to  lead  the  Indian  to  see  that  the 
white  man's  civilization  is  the  better.  The  Indian's  idea  that  he  must  have  things 
given  him  is  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  white  man's.  The  difi'erence  ia 
that  the  Indian  asks  openly,  thei  white  man  in  a  roundabout  way.  Services  ren- 
dered by  Indians  should  always  be  fairly  compensated  in  such  a  way  that  tiie 
Indian  may  see  the  true  relation  between  the  work  done  and  the  pay  received. 
Indians  should  be^  taught  that  civilization  is  something  to  be  achieved,  not  some- 
thing to  be  thrust  upon  them. 

The  knowledge  of  English  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the  Indian's  advancement 
A  better  criterion  is  the  fact  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  shown 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  mothers  to  remain  more  at  home  at  times  of  beef 
and  ration  issues.  The  older  people  are  becoming  more  cleanly  and  the  children 
are  coming  to  school  much  cleaner  in  clothing  and  in  person  than  in  former  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  day  schools  are  trying  to  do,  and  the  results 
show  that  the  efforts  are  not  entirely  lost. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  Mr.  Root  stated  that  the  day  school  is  going 
into  the  homes  and  infiuencing  them  in  the  way  that  no  other  school  can. 

Physical  Culture. 

[W.  M.  Peterson.] 

There  are  few  who  do  not  take  pleasure  in  merely  looking  at  a  finely  bnilt  man 
or  woman.  Such  a  person  always  attracts  attention,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  so;  and  yet  it  is  not  right  that  such  persons  should  be  so  rare  that  one  would  be 
noted. 
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The  first  step  in  learning  to  cultivate  the  body  systematically  is  to  learn  how  to 
breathe.  If  the  schoolhonse  is  not  provided  with  suitable  ventilating  appliances 
there  is  the  more  necessity  for  regular  exercise  during  that  time.  The  first  step  in 
a  breathing  exercise  is  to  open  doors  and  windows.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
breath  should  be  taken  through  the  nostrils.  The  catching  of  the  dust  particles 
and  the  warming  of  the  air  should  be  si>oken  of  frequently.  We  do  not  use  the 
whole  of  the  lung  power  all  of  the  time.  Most  of  our  breathing  is  surface  breath- 
ing, but  the  deeper  the  breath  goes  into  the  lungs  the  better  for  us,  and  the  habit 
of  using  more  of  the  lungs  all  of  the  time  would  benefit  all  of  us. 

This  subject  is  of  special  importance  to  the  Indian  children,  for,  as  we  know, 
pulmonary  diseases  are  the  great  foe  of  the  race. 

Intimately  connected  with  correct  breathing  is  the  habit  of  sitting  and  standing 
erect.  The  one  exercise  is  conducive  to  the  other.  One  can  not  draw  a  tull,  deep 
breath  without  straightening  up.  Most  cases  of  stoop  shoulder  have  their  begin- 
ning in  the  schoolroom.  We  should  give  the  pupils  such  exercises  as  will  strengthen 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  back,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  hold  themselves 
erect  and  without  any  sense  of  fatigue.  What  we  want  to  encourage  in  the  school- 
room is  not  the  athletic  development,  but  the  sanitary  development.  What  we 
want  is  to  keep  the  body  in  such  condition  that  the  brain  can  do  its  best  work, 
never  forgetting  that  the  brain  is  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  must  itself  be 
nourished  and  exercised  and  strengthened,  just  as  the  hand.  Let  us,  then,  as 
teachers,  keep  in  mind  that  our  aim  is  a  sound  body  that  a  sound  mind  may  inhabit 
it. 

The  Schoolroom,  Workshop,  and  Farm. 

[Dr.  W.  H.  WiNSLOW.] 

What  we  aim  at  in  the  Indian  schools  is  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  citizenship. 
We  want  to  develop  them  into  self-respecting,  self-supporting  men  and  women. 
School  should  represent  with  us  home,  training  in  books,  and  a  universal  trade. 
There  is  no  partition  between  the  schoolroom  and  workshop  or  between  the  school- 
room and  the  sewing  room.  Nor  can  the  farm  be  kept  out  of  the  schoolroom  and 
shop.  Everything  connected  with  the  schoolroom  should  be  made  an  educational 
factor.  A  great  deal  of  data  may  be  col  ected  in  an  incidental  way  that  will  even- 
tually add  to  the  pupil's  scientific  training.  The  structure  of  wood  may  be  better 
leameid  in  the  carpenter  shop  than  in  the  college  class  room.  Seeds  and  grains  may 
be  studied  in  the  schoolroom  during  the  season  of  planting.  The  effect  of  light, 
heat,  and  moisture  can  be  studied.  This  makes  a  good  pomt  of  departure  for  the 
teacher  on  the  distribution  of  plants  and  effect  of  climate  on  their  growth  and 
variety.  The  value  and  uses  of  different  kinds  of  wood  may  be  learned  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  carpenter  shop. 

The  skillful  teacher  can  elicit  an  immense  amount  of  information  from  this 
source.  It  opens  up  a  world  of  interest  in  language  study.  Children  can  write 
of  the  things  within  their  experience  and  f)ever  know  the  hardships  of  essay 
writing. 

Pupils  working  in  clothing  should  understand  the  material  they  use,  what  the 
cloth  is  made  of,  where  it  is  obtained,  process  of  manufacture,  place  where  it  is 
manufactured,  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  cost,  as  well  as  best  way  to  make  and  take 
care  of  garments.  Shoemakers  should  know  all  about  the  source,  process  of  manu- 
facture of  leather,  and  method  of  manufacturing  leather  into  the  finished  product. 

Problems  in  arithmetic  are  constantly  coming  up  in  measurements  and  calcula- 
tions in  the  shop  and  sewing  room.  A  school  vocabulary  may  be  collected  of 
names  of  tools  and  their  parts,  of  machinery,  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  that  will 
greatly  aid  in  language  work. 

In  following  the  lines  indicated,  most  teachers  will  find  something  new  to 
occupy  their  attention.  They  will  observe  the  study  and  classify  and  cull  out  the 
essential  facts  and  principles  while  directing  their  pupils.  They  will  learn,  as  per- 
haps they  have  never  learned  before,  that  the  school  work  is  a  unit,  and  that  any 
part  can  not  be  left  out  without  weakening  the  force  and  lessening  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole.    A  better  view  of  the  entire  work  will  result. 

The  Religious  Aspect  of  the  Teacher's  Work. 
[Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland.] 

It  is  not  the  direct  province  of  those  who  compose  this  institute  to  teach  religion 
any  more  than  law  or  medicine.    Yet  they  can  not  teach  at  all  without  imparting 
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that  which  has  to  do  with  each  of  these.  Regard  for  health,  obedience  to  lawful 
authority,  and  a  respectfnl  bearing  toward  those  placed  over  them,  are  insepaxa- 
ble  from  the  right  instmction  of  the  young.  The  schoolmaster's  occupation,  there- 
fore, has  some  relation  to  religion. 

One  thing  should  never  be  forgotten;  namely,  that  what  every  instructor  of 
children  imparts  to  them  more  than  aught  else  is  himself.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  amon^  an  imitative  race  like  the  Indians,  who  lack  personal  initiative  and 
the  inventive  faculty.  While  he  does  not  then  aim  directly  to  be  a  guide  In  reli- 
gion, all  should  see  that  he  has  himself  imbibed  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  aboTe. 
And  let  an  air  of  reverence  for  sacred  things  begin,  pervade,  and  end  the  school- 
room  hours. 

Above  all,  let  a  genuine  interest  be  shown  in  the  distinctively  religious  work  of 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  is  more  carefully  noted  and  more  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  native  Christians  than  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and  his  family 
among  them  at  divine  service,  and  his  efforts  otherwise  to  uphold  them  in  leading 
a  Chnstian  life. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  INSTITUTE,  TACOMA,  WASH.,  AUGUST  20-24. 


There  was  a  large  attendance  at  this  institnte,  and  all  present  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  desire  to  help  solve  the  problems  confronting  the  Indian  worlcers, 
and  all  had  practical  ideas  as  to  how  the  solution  was  to  be  reached. 

The  address  delivered  by  Governor  Rogers,  of  Washington,  was  on  the  subject, 
**  The  future  of  the  American  Indian."'  The  main  proposition  laid  down  by  the 
speaker  was  that  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  as  a  race  lies  in  industrial  rather  than 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  in  maintaining  his  hold  upon  a  piece  of  land. 
*'  The  Indian  should  be  taught  to  cleave  to  his  homestead,  to  hold  to  that  as  to  a 
life  preserver  in  a  raging  sea;  to  cling  to  it  as  his  life,  his  all."  Further,  he  said 
that  the  Indian  ought  *'  to  flee  from  intoxicating  drinks  as  from  the  devil  himself." 

A  paper  on  **The  dav  school;  its  needs  and  mission,"  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Youngblood.  He  said  tliat  the  day  school  being  situated  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves had  a  civilizing  influence  on  the  entire  family.  If  the  attendance  can  be 
kept  up  the  day  school  may  be  successfully  used  as  a  bridge  across  which  the 
boarding  pupil  may  pass  on  his  way  to  the  district  school. 

"Cooking,  laundering,  etc.,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Supt  W.  V. 
Gaitiier,  which,  with  the  discussion  which  followed,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
each  reservation  school  to  have  a  cooking  class,  from  which  regularly  selected 
girls  be  chosen  to  cook  meals  for  a  number  eqiiivalent  to  a  small  ramily;  and  that 
besides  the  steam  apparatus  used  in  doing  the  school  laundering,  each  girl  should 
be  taught,  by  actual  use  of  tub  and  washboard,  the  homely  but  necessary  art  of 
washing  and  ironing. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  *'The  kindergarten  in  Indian  schools,"  the  insti- 
tute was  informed  that  the  new  course  of  study  soon  to  be  in  use  encouraged  only 
that  part  of  kindergarten  training  that  had  a  practical  application  to  the  future 
life  of  the  child.  In  place  of  kindergarten  mat  weaving,  Indian  basket  weaving 
or  ruff  weaving  would  be  substituted.  Instead  of  pricking  and  sewing  animals 
and  flowers  on  cardboard,  the  little  girls  would  be  encouraged  to  cut  and  make 
their  little  doll  dresses  and  wash  and  mend  them,  etc. 

In  a  paper  on  *'  How  can  a  matron  be  a  successful  mother  in  an  Indian  school?" 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Coy  said  that,  in  addition  to  bein^  able  to  teach  a  knowledge  of 
housekeeping  and  butter  making,  and  nursing  a  sick  child,  a  matron  should  prac- 
tice those  little  attentions  which  mean  so  much  to  children,  such,  for  example,  as 
visiting  them  at  their  bedside  at  the  retiring  hour,  teaching  them  to  say  their 
prayers,  etc. 

Mrs.  Ida  McQueston  read  a  paper  on  '*The  teacher  as  a  student."  Stress  was 
laid  on  ^he  necessity  for  the  teacher  to  remain  a  student  all  through  life,  apd  that 
a  continued  development  of  the  intellect  meant  a  corresponding  necessity  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  body  by  means  of  physical  exercise. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Kinnear  discussed  the  subject,  **How  can  the  health  of  Indian  pupils 
be  improved?  "  He  said  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  improved  sanitary  conditions. 
Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that,  rather  than  being  next  to  godliness,  cleanliness 
was  godliness. 
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DISCIPLINE  IN   INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

This  question  of  discipline  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  schools.  The 
teacher  of  to-day  most  command  the  love  and  respect  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  wise 
to  whip  in  Indian  schools.  Indians  use  gentle  methods  in  governing  their  children; 
they  oDject  to  whipping,  and  the  children  do  not  need  it.  When  a  large  amount 
of  corporal  punishment  is  used,  something  is  wrong  with  the  teacher,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  break  the  child's  will,  and  uiladyisable  to  provoke,  a  conflict*  The 
teacher  must  be  patient.  Give  the  child  time,  and  he  will  come  round.  The  best 
discipline  is  positive.  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  right  action ,  rather  than  to  refrain 
from  wrong  action.  The  most  important  part  of  discipline  is  that  which  givee  the 
pupils  something  to  do  that  they  like  and  which  keeps  them  busy. 

Miss  Anderson: 

Many  teachers  forget  that  children  have  feelings.  The  teacher  should  consult 
with  disobedient  pupils  to  see  if  they  have  reasons  for  disobedience.  It  is  unjust 
to  punish  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  First,  take  the  child^s  feelings  into  con- 
sideration. Do  not  push  children  away,  but  win  them.  Children  can  never  be 
won  by  harsh  measures. 

FIELD  WORK. 

Miss  Ritter: 

In  reservation  life  the  vital  center^  as  elsewhere,  is  the  home,  and  this  has  been 
most  neglected  in  civilizing  the  Indians.  It  is  important  that  girls  be  trained  for 
industrious,  civilized,  and  happy  home  makers.  The  teacher  in  the  school  may 
save  the  child,  but  there  must  be  an  influence  to  join  hands  with  the  parents  to 
save  the  home.  The  field  matron  must  have  patience,  and  be  firm  but  kind.  The 
same  lesson  must  often  be  taught  many  times  over. 

Miss  Abbott: 

The  great  work  of  the  present  is  to  reach  and  uplift  the  women  in  their  home 
life.  Girls,  too,  must  receive  a  due  portion  of  the  home  training.  Civilizing 
influences  commenced  at  home  are  of  much  value.  The  condition  of  the  family 
should  be  such  that  children  returning  home  from  school  need  not  be  ashamed. 

PRACTICAL  HYGIENE  IN  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Murtaugh: 

When  school  begins  in  the  fall,  the  usual  epidemic  of  indigestion  could  be  largdy 
prevented  by  giving  short  rations.  Children  at  meals  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  children  who  get  through  eating  sooner  than  the  rest  should  not  be 
remiired  to  remain  in  the  dming  room.  There  should  be  more  than  one  weight  of 
underclothing.  ''  From  scant  attire  to  very  warm  woolen  clothing  is  too  radical  a 
change."  The  reversed  condition  should  be  guarded  against  in  tiae  spring  of  the 
year.  The  eyes  of  children  should  be  carefullv  bathed.  An  abundance  of  warm 
water  should  be  provided  for  the  morning  bath.  Too  much  water  on  the  head  is 
a  bad  thing.  Evaporation  takes  place  very  quickly  in  this  locality,  and  the  result- 
ant cooling,  in  consequence,  often  brings  on  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear.  Some  one  should  visit  the  dormitories  soon  after  tiie  children  are  asleep  to  see 
that  all  are  covered.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  dormitories  heated  throughout  the 
night. 

Mrs.  Venesia  E.  Kampmeier: 

The  three  most  important  things  to  be  considered  are  ventilation,  exercise,  and 
the  culinary  art.    Hygiene  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  wholesome  food. 

ideal  school  work. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  superintendent  Moqui  Indian  school: 
Absolute  promptness  to  every  detail  of  school  work  is  required  for  success^ 
Some  ruts  are  good.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  into  the  rut  of  promptness.    Work 
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of  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  regular.  Work  should  be  done  according  to  sys- 
tem. Do  work  and  let  side  issues  get  out  of  the  way.  Every  employee  should 
study  his  work  through  all  of  its  details.  Employees  should  lose  sight  of  them- 
selves in  their  work.  Work  should  be  kept  in  view.  Field  matrons  should  work 
with  day-school  people  hand  in  hand. 

DRAWBACKS  TO  INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

Mr.  Andrew  H.  Viets: 

The  learning  and  the  use  of  the  Indian  language  is  a  drawback.  It  is  a  drawback 
for  employees  to  harp  on  reservation  evils.  Denominational  conflict  among  mis- 
sionaries oftentimes  hampers  school  work  and  progress  in  general.  Citizenship 
given  to  a  wild  Indian  before  he  is  adecjuately  prepared  for  it  is  a  serious  drawback. 
Citizenship  is  desirable  when  Indians  are  fully  prepared  for  it.  We  expect  too 
much  of  the  Indian.  We  should  have  faith'  in  our  work,  faith  in  the  Indian,  and 
faith  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

The  well-meant  but  misdirected  philanthropy  of  the  white  man  is  a  serious 
drawback.  General  idleness  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  men,  is  one  great  crown- 
ing vice  and  the  root  of  all  trouble.  The  thrirt  of  the  Navaho,  who  draw  nothing 
from  the  Government,  is  in  stnkinj?  contrast  to  the  Osage.  Indians  and  philan- 
thropists must  come  to  understand  the  value  of  labor.  What  the  Indian  needs  is 
incentive  to  work  and  to  be  something. 

primary  work. 

Mrs.  Adaliza  De  Vee: 

Indian  children  should  be  taught  from  objects  and  the  board  when  they  first 
enter  school.  Many  simple  verlw  may  be  taught  objectively.  The  bright  pupils 
should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  slow  ones.  The  list  of  new  words  at  the  oegin- 
ning  of  the  lesson  should  not  be  studied  before  the  lesson  is  read,  but  they  should 
be  when  the  lesson  is  talked  about.  Spelling  has  little  place  in  the  first  year's 
work.  Phonics  should  be  used,  if  possible,  throughout  the. year.  Plenty  of 
employment  should  be  given  to  the  children  in  order  to  keep  them  busy. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Viets  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  model  primary  room.  The 
children  were  kept  busy,  and  the  teacher  had  the  happy  faculty  of  getting  much 
work  out  of  her  pupils. 

HOW  many  years  can  profitably  be  spent  in  a  day  school. 

Mr.  Herman  Kampmeier: 

The  day  school  is  fortunate  In  being  able  to  get  very  young  children.  The  little 
children  absorb  by  observation  civilized  methods.  The  returned  students  are  also 
looked  after  by  the  day  school,  and  hence  may  be  called  students  of  the  day  school, 
although  not  enrolled* 

The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Burton,  who  said:  I  should  think  four  or 
five  years  the  limit  that  a  child  should  be  kept  in  a  day  school  if  pupils  can  be 
had  from  the  beginning  and  their  attendance  is  regular.  Gradations  should  be 
carefully  made.    I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsory- education  law. 

WHAT  TO   DO   in  THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hioham: 

Two  things  should  be  insisted  upon,  regularity  and  method.  Nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  evening  hour.  A  well-laid  plan  should  be  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  entire  year.  If  something  definite  is 
aimed  at,  much  good  may  be  accomplished.  Do  something  to  give  the  children 
something  to  do  and  to  think  and  talk  about.  An  occasional  candy  pull  or  peanut 
hunt  would  help  out.  Make  the  work  in  a  large  measure  conversational.  Children 
in  the  night  school  should  be  under  perfect  control,  but  many  formalities  of  the 
day  might  be  dispensed  with.    I  would  have  a  general  session  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Wright: 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  general-session  idea.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  at 
the  general  sessions  entertainment  by  the  pupils.  More  good  can  be  had  from  a 
variety  of  exercises  than  from  the  ordinary  grind  of  the  day. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


DETROIT-BU  FFA  LO. 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  Congress  of  Indian  Educators 
that  all  employees  of  the  Indian  service  shonld  become  subject  to  the  civil  service: 
Therefore,  oe  it 

Resolved,  That  Indian  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  service  as  rec^ular 
employees  should  be  re.j aired  to  take  the  civil-service  examination. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  extends  its  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  £.  A. 
Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Hon.  W.  A..  Jones,  CommissioneT  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  hold  these  institutes,  and  we  beg  to  express  our  high  appreciation 
of  their  broad-minded,  economical,  business-like  administration  and  the  noble 
work  they  are  domg. 

Resolved  fart1iei\  That  this  body  extends  its  thanks  to  the  city,  school,  and 
State  officials  for  their  kindness  and  courtesy;  to  the  musicians  who  have  favored 
the  meetings,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Ida  O.  Bender,  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Joyce  and 
her  assistants,  who  were  ever  present  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  members: 
to  the  press  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo  for  their  full  and  fair  reports,  and  to  the 
citizens  for  their  hospitality. 

PINE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  compulsory  education  law 
be  passed,  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  seem  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  majority  of  Indians.  That  the  secretary  of  the  association  be  instructed  to 
notify  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  also  Superintendent 
Peairs.  of  Haskell  Institute,  of  the  act  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  following  be  transmitted  to  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs: 

Whereas  the  reservation  system,  with  the  periodical  issue  of  rations  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  progress  toward  civilization  and  Christianity;  and 

Whereas  this  system  upholds  customs  that  handicap  the  woold-^  industrious 
but  enable  the  indolent  to  fleece  them  of  years  of  toil;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  rations  on  a  basis  of  equality  is  unduly  oppressive  upon 
the  aged  and  infirm:  and 

Whereas  on  some  of  the  reservations  agricultural  pursuits  are  not  practicable: 
and 

Whereas  minors  are  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  possession  and  disbursement 
of  inherited  pecuniary  rights:  Therefore,  be  it 

ReM)lved,  That  we,  as  an  association  of  workers,  beg  and  pray  your  honor  to 
favor  and  entorce  laws  providing  for — 

( 1 )  The  gradual  but  ultimate  abolition  of  the  reservation. 

(2)  The  issuing  of  a  sufficient  ration,  with  annuities,  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and 
others  physically  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  the  provision  be  made  to 
secure  to  these  people  the  use  of  these  rations  and  annuities. 

(3)  The  withdrawal  of  ration  from  the  able-bodied  and  sufficiently  prosperous 
Indians  who  can  or  ought  to  support  themselves,  including  returned  students, 
mixed-bloods,  and  showmen,  and  in  lieu  of  such  withholding  of  rations  that  their 
full  and  just  claims  by  treaty  rights  shall  be  given  them  in  five  annual  pa\Tnent8, 
it  being  understood  that  said  payments  are  final  and  given  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  affording  them  a  prosperous  start  in  life. 

(4)  The  organlLing  of  special  means  to  assist  to  appointment  and  te  protect  the 
rights  of  any  and  all  who  seek  employment. 

(5)  The  procuring  of  good  farms  in  agricultural  localities  with  due  r^^ard  to 
climate  for  all  who  wish  to  follow  agriculture. 

(6)  The  strict  enforcement  of  regulations  abolishing  uncivilizing  rites  and 
superstititious  customs. 
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(7)  The  establishment  of  a  compnlsory  education  law  with  provision  for  the 
transfer  of  pupils  without  the  consent  of  parents. 

PACIFIC  COAST  INSTITUTE. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Institute  for  1903  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  majr  be  decided  upon  by  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  president 
cor  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolved,  That  this  institute  is  tmanimous  in  the  expression  of  its  appreciation 
:>f  the  presence  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  of 
Indian  schools,  throughout  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  institute. 

Resolved,  That  the  institute  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy 
EUid  kindness  extended  by  the  superintendent  and  employees  of  the  Puyallup  school 
and  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  attention  shown  to  each. 

Resolved^  That  the  institute  hereby  expresses  its  thanks  for  the  able,  fair,  and 
a^eeible  treatment  received  by  its  president  during  this  meeting. 

Resolved^  That  we  thank  the  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  the  publication  of  quite  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  institute. 

'Resolved,  That  the  point  system,  as  now  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  Navy,  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  and  that  promotions  be  based  on 
that  system,  and  that  all  employees  be  kept  informed  by  the  Indian  Office  of  their 
rating,  from  supervisor  down  to  the  lowest  ^K>8ition. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  compulsory  education  laws 
shonld  be  enacted  by  Confess,  and  that  we  recommend  to  the  Indian  Office  that 
such  action  be  taken  as  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  such  laws. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  institute  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
welfare  of  returned  students. 

MOQUI  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Whereas  Supervisor  Wright  has  called  the  employees  of  the  Moqui  Reservation, 
Ariz.,  together  as  an  employees'  institute:  and 

Whereas  we  have  been  highly  benefited  thereby:  be  it  • 

Resolved,  That  the  success  or  this  institute  is  due,  first,  to  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  of  Supervisor  Wright,  who  has  given  us  a  vast  store  of  practical 
advice;  and  second,  to  the  wise  and  just  management  of  Superintendent  Burton, 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  have  so  large  and  so  harmonious  gathering. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  institute  are  especially  grateful  to  Super- 
visor Wright  and  Superintendent  Burton;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Department  at  Washington  will 
see  fit  to  send  Supervisor  Wright  to  us  again  next  year. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL   INDIAN  AGENTS   AND 
SUPE-RVISORS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


S.  L.  Taqqart,  special  agent: 

While  needs  and  defects  of  Indian  schools  vary  with  locality  and  sarromidingB, 
I  have  observed  a  few  conditions  that  appear  common  to  all,  and  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  might  and  should  be  improved. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  Indian  children  I  have  met  appear  tx>  be  lacking  in  four 
requisites  which  in  white  children  superabound.  As  a  rule  they  seem  to  posaea 
very  little  sentiment,  very  little  selfishness,  very  little  ambition,  and  very  littJe 
individualism.  Satisfactory  progress  in  their  education  and  thought  developmem 
can  hardl;^  be  expected  until  these  deficiencies  are  in  some  way  and  in  ^ood  meae- 
ure  supplied.  If  it  be  true  that  these  traits  are  preeminently  English  and  that  the 
language  has  in  no  small  measure  contributed  to  their  growth,  it  follows  that  tte 
main  and  most  persistent  efforts  in  properly  teaching  it  should  be  made. 

With  this  better  teaching  of  English,  seconded  by  the  other  common  brandia 
and  a  good  share  of  industrial  training,  there  should  go  moral  precepts  and  heart 
culture.  Head  and  heart  would  then  keep  pace  together,  and  the  mach- desired 
result  of  good  citizenship  in  due  time  reachea. 

What  seems  to  amount  to  a  defect  in  the  Indian  school  service  is  the  too  num»- 
ous  transfers  of  employees  upon  slight  grounds.  Transfers  should  be  made  only 
for  the  best  of  reasons,  after  an  impartial  heaiing  or  investigation* 

Employees  in  the  Indian  Service,  by  reason  of  their  duties,  example,  and  sur- 
roundings, more  than  any  other  class,  should  be  possessed  of  the  cardinal  virtuee 
specifically  enumerated  and  commended  in  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Peter.  Influ- 
enced by  them,  less  friction  and  better  harmony  would  prevail  and  more  satisfac- 
tory pro.i;res8  result. 

Incentives  to  have  and  to  do  should  have  consideration  and  enconra^emeot 
At  the  Pawnee,  Okla.,  school  the  superintendent  has  done  a  wise  thin^,  which 
might  well  be  followed  at  others  where  conditions  make  it  practicable.  He  has 
set  apart  several  acres  of  the  school  farm  and  divided  it  into  small  garden  plots, 
giving  one  to  each  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  upon  condition  that  they  carefully 
and  faithfully  cultivate  it  within  the  time  allotted  them  out  of  school  hours,  they 
to  have  and  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  its  productions  for  their  own  benefit 
Self-interest  is  aroused  and  ambitious  rivalry  promoted.  They  quickly  learn  that 
it  takes  work  to  make  money.  This  and  Idndred  enterprises,  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  should  be  countenanced,  advised,  helped,  and  extended  where  at  all 
practicable. 

I  have  noticed  generally  a  lack  of  the  right  sort  of  reading  matter  at  reserva- 
tions and  schools.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  becoming  able  to  read  is  rapidly 
Increasing,  and  when  they  leave  school  and  return  to  their  reservation  homes  there 
seems  to  be  scant  opportunity  afforded  them  to  get  or  read  such  literature  as  might 
particularly  interest  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  room  could  be  provided  at 
the  agency  or  other  places,  where  they  gather  at  times  for  payments,  issues,  or 
other  general  purposes,  and  supplied  with  a  small  amount  of  wholesome  and 
interesting  reading  matter  the  little  investment  might  pay  and  in  time  develop 
into  a  circulating  or  possibly  a  permanent  library.  The  schools  should  also,  I  think, 
be  more  liberally  supplied  with  pictorial  and  story  papers,  carefully  chosen. 

A.  O.  Wright,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

The  first  supervisor's  district,  of  which  I  have  had  charge  the  past  year,  is  com- 
posed of  the  schools  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  and  the  Quapaw  Reservation,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  eastern  part  of  the  district,  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Quapaw 
Reservation,  is  in  the  main  composed  of  Indians  in  rather  an  advanced  state  of 
progress,  with  schools  well  ori^nized  and  equipped  and  with  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. Nearlv  all  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  my  district  have  taken  aUotments  in 
severalty  and  are  living  largely  from  the  produce  of  their  farms,  though  the  evil 
effects  of  their  being  allowed  to  lease  their  farms  to  white  men  can  be  traced  in  the 
schools.  The  idleness  and  lack  of  ambition  which  this  easy  way  of  living  produces 
106 
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D  the  parents  are  reflected  in  the  children  more  or  less  in  spite  of  the  industrial 
fducation  In  the  schools.  The  Indians  are  in  a  fair  stage  of  progress  toward  civi- 
izatiou,  with  schools  as  an  important  factor  of  this  progress. 

There  are  two  nonreeer nation  schools  in  this  part  of  the  district,  of  which  Has- 
cell  Institute,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  is  one  of  the  three  great  schools  in  the  service 
Q  namhers  and  in  excellence  of  management.  Chilocco  has  the  largest  tract  of 
ixable  land  given  to  any  Indian  school,  and  should  be  made  the  great  agricultural 
chool  of  the  service. 

The  western  part  of  my  district  is  totally  different  in  the  progress  of  the  Indians 
md  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  Jicarilla  Apaches,  the  Southern  Utes,  and 
nost  of  the  Paiutes  have  had  no  schools,  and  the  Northern  Utes  have  fought 
ihe  schools  they  have,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches  it 
nay  be  said  that  there  has  not  been  much  education  yet  for  the  wild  Indians  of 
IJolorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  Of  the  four  nonreservation  schools,  Grand 
Fanction  and  Fort  Lewis  secure  nearly  all  their  pupils  outside  the  district,  mostly 
"rotn  Arizona,  and  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  have  till  lately  secured  their  pupils 
from  Arizona  or  from  Mexicans  of  doubtful  Indian  descent  In  Obloraao  the 
^athern  Utes  are  the  only  Indians  left,  and  they  have' scarcely  a  child  in  school 
anywhere. 

In  Utah  the  Northern  Utes  on  the  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre  reservations  send 
less  than  100  children  in  all  to  their  two  schools  and  practically  none  to  nonreser- 
vation schools,  out  of  a  school  population  of  about  400.  In  my  judgment  there 
should  be  no  further  dallying  with  these  Utes,  but  they  should  be  compelled  by 
military  force  to  send  all  their  children  to  school.  They  are  wholly  supported  by 
the  Government  on  rations  and  annuities,  and  have  just  finished  paying  the  indem- 
nities for  the  murder  of  their  agent  and  his  family  twenty  years  ago. 

The  s  attered  bands  of  Paiutes  in  Southern  Utah  and  in  Nevada  will  soon  have 
a  boarding  school  in  place  of  the  .day  school  for  the  Shi  v  wits  Band,  near  St.  George. 

A  new  school  has  just  been  completed  for  the  Jicarilla  Apaches,  and  will  be 
opened  this  fail.  As  they  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  Government  for  their 
living,  having  no  land  capable  of  cultivation  and  no  native  arts  of  any  value,  they 
shoofd  be  compelled  to  send  all  their  children  to  school.  Unless  they  are  removed 
to  some  better  location  an  industrial  education  for  their  children  is  the  only  pos- 
sible future  for  them. 

The  Mescalero  Apaches,  in  the  south  of  New  Mexico,  have  a  good  reserv  ation  in 
the  mountains,  and  have  been  transformed  from  a  gang  of  bandits  to  peaceable 
and  industrious  half-civilized  people  by  the  stern  use  of  military  force,  cutting 
their  lon^  hair — which  means  that  they  are  not  warriors— compelling  them  to  work 
for  a  livmg  on  iarms  and  in  care  of  herds,  and  compelling  a  full  attendance  at 
school.    This  is  the  only  fully  enforced  compulsory  e Jiucation  in  my  district. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico  were  agricultural  before  the  whites  came. 
A  large  number  of  pupils  have  gone  to  nonreservation  schools  from  Laguna,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  cultivating  their  farms.  Four  outside  villages  have  been 
created  on  the  territory  of  Laguna  by  breaking  through  the  sui)erstitious  con- 
servatism and  moving  away  from  the  village  gods  in  the  old  village  to  farms.  I  took 
pleasure  in  organizing  a  i  eturned  students'  association  here.  The  other  Poeblos 
are  grudgingly  sending  their  pupils  to  day  schools,  and  to  some  e.\tent  to  non- 
reservation  schools.  All  the  schools  are  kept  in  rented  rooms,  which  are  always 
of  adobe  brick,  and  often  have  only  dirt  roofs  and  dirt  floors.  In  one  room  school 
is  kept,  and  in  the  other  the  teacher,  usually  a  woman,  must  live,  with  no  other 
white  person  in  the  village.  I  have  taken  some  steps  toward  securing  land  from 
the  village  councils  on  which  to  build  schoolhouses.  Next  to  the  first  establish- 
ment of  these  day  schools,  which  was  a  triumph  over  barbarism,  was  the  change 
recently  made,  giving  the  agency  for  the  Pueblos  to  the  siiperintendents  of  the 
two  nonreservation  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque.  I  took  much  pleasure 
in  informing  the  sullenly  conservative  councils  that  this  meant  that  Washington 
expected  them  to  send  their  children  to  the  day  schools  and  to  the  nonreservation 
schools. 

The  schoolroom  work'  in  the  western  district  will  average  at  least  as  good  as 
that  in  any  city  svstem  of  schools.  The  industrial  work  has  not  been  found  to  be 
so  well  organized  as  the  schoolroom  work.  Industries  are  taught  imitatively 
rather  than  intellectually,  and  the  effort  is  to  get  the  work  done  rather  than  to 
teach  the  children.  The  most  important  of  the  household  arts  is  cooking,  and 
the  very  smallest  fraction  of  the  girls  are  learning  to  cook.  At  Haskell  Institute 
there  is  a  cooking  school.  At  some  other  schools  I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
trial  of  the  plan  of  girls  cooking  on  an  ordinary  stove  for  a  small  family.  Many 
girls  are  learning  to  sew  on  a  machine,  but  very  few  have  an  opportunity  to  cut 
and  iit  clothes.  Whatever  instruction  is  given  in  cooking,  sewmg,  launcfry.  and 
care  of  rooms  is  by  having  the  g^rls  do  the  necessary  work  of  the  school  under 
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supervision.  By  this  method  they  learn  mnch  that  is  valuable,  but  they  do  Bot 
get  the  reasons  for  things,  nor  do  they  learn  housekeeping  as  a  science.  On  tfee 
farm  the  boys  learn  to  do  the  necessary  work  in  the  same  way.  So  also  in  the 
shops.  It  is  the  old  apprentice  system,  wasteful  of  time  in  learning.  My  com- 
plaint is  not  that  what  is  taught  is  not  valuable,  and  far  better  than  no  instnir^ 
tion  in  housework,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  arts,  but  that  it  is  not  by  the  best 
methods  nor  by  skillful  instructors,  nor  is  care  always  taken  to  teach  the  papi'^ 
what  is  best  for  them. 

1  have  taken  some  pains  to  induce  certain  State  agricultural  colleges  to  have 
their  best  students  take  the  civil-service  examinations  and  seek  appomtmenfts  u 
farmers.  The  results  of  this  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  am  informed  thK 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  OflBce  will  be  to  secure  as  many  of  such  graduates  as  pos- 
sible. Hitherto  the  farmers  in  the  Indian  school  service  have  not  almrays  becs 
competent  to  farm,  not  to  say  to  teach  farming.  At  least  that  has  been  my  obser- 
vation in  the  schools  I  have  visited.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  next  step  is 
this  line  be  to  require  all  cooks  in  Indian  schools  to  be  graduates  of  some  good 
cooking  school.  Farming  and  housekeeping  are  the  avocations  which  nearly  all 
the  pupils  of  Indian  schools  must  follow  in  life,  and  special  care  ought  to  be  taken 
in  the  instruction  in  these,  which  now  seem  to  have  the  least  care. 

The  pupils  are  generally  quite  contented  and  happy,  and  the  character  of  tht 
employees  is  almc^st  always  excellent.  With  few  exceptions  the  teachers  ai^ 
other  employees  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  pupils  good  and  take 
much  personal  interest  in  them* 

Last  summer  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Warm  Springs  Agency  during  its  transfe 
from  agent  to  school  superintendent,  and  was  surprised  to  find  on  a  reeervati« 
where  there  had  been  little  schooling,  and  where  the  Indians  were  backinrard  a 
some  respects,  a  skill  in  repairing  their  wagons  and  farm  machinery  and  in  shoe- 
ing their  horses  that  would  surpass  the  average  graduate  of  an  Indian  school 
They  had  learned  because  they  had  to.  They  had  no  annuities  or  leases  and  cul- 
tivated their  little  farms  and  herded  their  little  bands  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  were 
self-supporting  and  industrious.  This  experience  set  before  me  vividly  the  f«t 
that  after  all  what  the  Indians  need  is  not  so  much  special  educational  f acilirw 
as  incentives  to  work. 

Edwin  L.  Chalcraft,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools: 

At  Standing  Rock,  S.  Dak.,  are  three  boarding  schools,  four  day  schools,  and 
one  mission  school.  All  are  well  attended  and  in  prosperous  condition  except  the 
boarding  school  at  Grand  River,  where  repairs  have  not  been  made  for  several 
years.  Improvements  are  now  under  way  which  will  make  this  a  good  school 
plant. 

The  boarding  school  at  Fort  Berthold  occupies  a  new  brick  building,  located  at 
the  agency.  There  are  also  three  day  schools  and  one  mission  school  at  thii 
agency.    These  have  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  the  school  popnlation. 

The  agency  school  at  White  Earth  occupies  comfortable  brick  bnildings.  At 
Wild  Rice  they  are  poor  and  in  bad  repair.  The  Kne  Point  buildings  are  inferior: 
also  in  an  unsanitary  condition. 

The  Leech  Lake  Agency  schools  are  all  new.  The  one  at  the  agency  has  a 
capacity  of  70  pupils,  and  those  at  Cass  Lake  and  Bena  40  pupils  each. 

The  agent  at  Mackinac  Agency  has  but  one  school  under  his  charge — the  day 
school  at  Bay  Mills,  200  miles  east  of  the  agency.  .This  is  within  the  territory  d 
the  Mount  Pleasant  school  and  might  be  placed  under  control  of  the  superintend- 
ent at  that  place. 

The  Sauk  and  Fox  school  built  for  the  Indians  near  Toledo,  Iowa,  is  a  model  plaat 
with  a  capacity  of  80  pupils.  Under  the  conditions  existing  there  it  appears  nec- 
essary to  fill  the  school  from  other  reservations  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  pupils. 
The  school  fnrm  at  this  place  is  an  excellent  one  and  particularly  adapted  for 
instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  principal  school  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  is  at  Lac  du  Flambeau.  Another 
recently  built  at  Hay  ward,  Wis.,  is  as  yet  not  opened. 

The  Keshena  school  at  Green  Bay  Agency  is  filled  with  small  pupils.  A  large 
number  of  the  older  pupils  are  attending  nonreservation  schools. 

The  Oneida  Indians  are  among  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  in  this  district 
They  have  well-kept  homes,  reasonably  good  farms,  and  may  be  classed  as  pros- 
perous. There  is  very  little  drinking  among  them,  and  that  is  confined  to  those 
who  do  not  affiliate  with  either  of  the  churches.  The  pupils  at  this  school  are 
very  small  also.  Many  of  the  parents  are  returned  pupils  from  the  nonreservation 
schools,  and  appreciate  the  advantage  of  sending  their  children  away  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough. 

The  Fort  Totten  school,  South  Dakota,  occupies  the  old  Fort  Totten  militarr 
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Bt.     The  buildings  are  mostly  two-story  brick,  which  have  been  remodeled  and 

ade  suitable  for  school  purposes.    This  school  lias  18  sections  of  good  farming 

nd. 

[  The  Vermilion  Lake  school,  built  for  the  IN  ett  Lake  Indiansin  northern  Minnesota. 
{as  failed  to  secure  attendance  from  that  source,  and  is  tilled  mostly  with  mixed- 
^od  Chippewas  from  off  the  reservation.    It  has  good  frame  buildings. 

The  dormitories  and  the  other  buildings  at  the  Morris  school,  Minnesota,  are  good. 
Qbstantial  structures,  but  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  located  in  the  old  frame 
Hission  school  building,  are  inconvenient,  unsightly,  and  unsanitary. 
I  The  destruction  by  tire  a  year  or  two  ago  of  the  main  building  at  the  Wittenberg 
)Dbool,  Wisconsin,  has  left  the  school  without  sufficient  accommodations  for  the 
^npils  who  apply  for  admission.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  it  was  very  much 
irowded. 

At  L'Anse,  Mich. ,  the  Government  formerly  maintained  a  day  school,  which  was 
Inally  discontinued.  Later  the  Indians  organised  a  school  district,  and  are  main- 
taining a  public  school  in  the  building  owned  by  the  Goveinment. 

At  Pshabytown,  near  Buttons  Bay.  Mich.,  the  Indians  built  a  frame  school  build- 
ng,  organized  a  school  district,  and  are  conducting  a  school.  The  officers  of  the 
listrict  are  all  Indians. 

A  serious  difficulty  encountered  at  the  Indian  day  schools  is  in  keeping  up  the 
attendance.  When  we  consider  that  Indian  parents  do  not  realize  the  imp  ortance 
3f  sending  their  little  ones  to  school  regularly,  especially  when  the  snow  is  deep 
and  weather  bad,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  attendance 
should  be  irregular.  A  few  day  schools  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  notably  at 
Birch  Cooley.  Minn.  During  a  short  visit  there  I  noticed  the  Indians  come 
into  the  schoolroom  and  make  inquiries  about  the  progress  of  their  children  and 
display  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  exercises.  All  of  the  children  here  are  in 
school  and  the  relationship  between  Indians  and  school  is  a  mutual  benefit. 

The  buildings  and  eauipment  of  the  reservation  schools  are  being  improved 
each  year  and  the  attend/mce  is  increasing.  The  more  enlightened  Indians  want 
their  children  to  attend  school,  but  among  these,  as  in  white  communities,  there 
are  many  individual  cases  where  a  compulsory  educational  law  is  needed  to  give 
the  Indian  child  an  opportunity  to  receive  an  education.  The  Sioux  at  Devils  Lake 
Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  and  the  Chippewas  near  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  have  kept  many 
children  out  of  school  the  past  year,  while  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa  as  a 
tribe  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  near  by. 

The  nonreservation  schools  have  had  a  prosperous  year.  They  have  in  most  cases 
substantial,  comfortable,  and  well-equipped  buildings.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  schools  at  Tomah  and  Pipestone,  Minn.,  and  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  I  am 
Of  the  opinion  that  the  length  of  the  term  for  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  these 
schools  should  be  increased  wherever  possible.  It  is  quite  common  for  pupils  who 
have  almost  completed  the  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  to  leave  it  and  go  to 
their  homes  when  their  three-years*  term  has  expired  without  any  legitimate  rea- 
son for  not  continuing  their  studies.    Usually  they  are  too  young,  to  leave  school. 

The  literary  work  of  the  Indian  schools  throughout  the  district  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  public  schools  of  like  grades.  The  literary  instruction  generally 
is  superior  to  the  mdustnal  instruction,  especially  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Many 
of  the  schools  have  well-conducted  farms,  where  the  boys  can  work  with  and  under 
direction  of  a  farmer,  learning  farm  work  and  the  results  of  labor  by  observa- 
tion, but  are  not  given  the  systematic  instruction  that  seems  to  be  desirable  and 
which,  I  think,  can  be  accomplished  by  a  more  careful  selection  of  instructors  in 
this  department. 

The  evil  effects  of  issuing  rations,  which  encourages  idleness  and  is  a  barrier  to 
progress,  is  manifest,  but  the  leasing  of  allotments  stands  a  close  second  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  If  the  leasing  of  allotments  were  restricted  to 
those  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  result  might  be  beneficial;  but  in  practice  almost 
any  Indian  can  lease  his  allotment  under  the  plea  of  being  aged,  infirm,  or  unable 
to  work  it,  and  is  very  apt  to  do  so  if  there  is  some  white  man  wanting  to  rent  it. 
I  have  observed  that  merchants  doing  business  in  towns  adjoining  some  reserva- 
tions make  a  practice  of  leasing  lands  at  alow  price  from  Indians  owing  them  store 
bills  and  then  subletting  it  to  others,  and  in  this  way  collect  past  indebtedness 
and  also  compel  the  Indian  to  trade  out  any  balance  if  he  has  any  to  his  credit. 
It  appears  that  the  leasing  of  allotments  should  be  discontinued. 

A  compulsory  educational  law  would  be  beneficial  in  this  district.  While  it 
would  be  no  hardship  to  those  who  properly  attend  school,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  keeping  children  in  school,  where 
thejr  would  he  surrounded  by  the  moral  influence  of  civilization  until  they  have 
arrived  at  a  proper  age  to  leave  school. 
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Frank  M.  Conser,  supervisor  of  Indian  schools; 

Fort  Hall  School,  Idaho:  This  school  is  located  about  12  miles  from  Blackfoot 
Idaho,  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  The  plant  is  in  need  of  a  number  of  repain, 
but  as  a  new  school  is  contemplated  in  the  treaty  with  these  Indians  recenthr 
ratified  by  Congress,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  more  outlay  than  nece?' 
sary  for  pre-ent  emergencies. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  school  is  very  good,  the  domestic  department  was  con- 
ducted very  satisfactorily,  the  literary  department  was  very  good,  and  the  induB- 
trial  training  for  the  boys  was  creditable. 

The  most  important  industry  for  the  boys  is  that  of  stock  raising.  Tiiere  is  an 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  better 
stock  farm  at  any  reservation  school.  About  15  miles  of  wire  fence  bare  been 
built  to  inclose  the  farm,  and  there  is  good  pasture  and  hay  land. 

The  school  this  year  filled  up  rapidly,  ana  by  the  end  of  September  there  were 
168  pupils.  The  class  of  children  at  present  looks  encouraging,  nearly  all  beiitf 
full-bloods,  although  I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  number  of  the  older  boys  and 
girls  transferred  to  some  nonreservation  school  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Lemhi  Agency  school,  Idaho:  This  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  abont  ^ 
miles  from  Redrock,  Mont.,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  There  were  in  attscd- 
ance  when  the  school  was  inspected  last  December  87  children.  These  are  ration 
Indians,  and  the  agent  finds  that  occasionally  stopping  the  issue  of  rations  to 
Indians  who  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  school  has  a  good  effect. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  belaid  ui^on  the  nec€«sity  of  having  a  good  gardeo, 
where  an  abundancB  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  raised  in  this  section  of  the  conntzy 
shall  be  grown  for  the  school. 

This  is  a  small  reservation,  containing  in  round  numbers  about  100,000  ma^ 
with  only  about  8,000  acres  that  can  be  placed  under  water  by  suitable  ditcb^ 
The  total  population  is  less  than  500, 

Fort  Shaw  school,  Montana:  This  school  is  located  about  27  miles  from  Qrest- 
falls,  Mont.,  the  most  accessible  railroad  point.  The  farm  contains  abont  5,(W 
acres,  with  24  miles  of  fence,  and  is  located  along  the  Sun  Biver  bottom.  Prac- 
tically all  the  country  from  which  this  school  is  expected  to  draw  pupils  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  I  consider  stock  raising  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  tor  these  boys.  The  farm,  as  it  now  is,  will  support  a  herd  of 
about  500  head  of  cattle  under  favorable  conditions,  but  if  it  were  enlarged  to 
take  in  about  8,000  acres  additional  land  ah3rd  of  1,000  head  could  be  raised  witii 
but  little  more  work. 

The  attendance  January  4,  1901,  was  380.  In  the  literary  department  the  work 
was  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  domestic  department  as  a  whole 
was  well  managed.  In  addition  to  the  regular  farm  work  for  the  boys  details 
were  sent  to  the  manual  training,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  tailor,  and  shoe  shc^ 
The  general  tone  of  the  school  was  good. 

Fort  Peck  Agency  school,  Montana:  This  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  on  tl» 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  reservation,  located  in  northern  Montana,  is  K' 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide,  and  adapted  to  stock  raising.  The  attendance  at 
school  upon  inspection,  January  24,  1901,  was  195. 

The  present  site  was  formerly  a  military  station  on  Poplar  Creek.  When  the 
military  camp  was  abandoned' a  few  years  ago  the  buildings  were  appropriated 
for  school  purposes.  A  water  and  sewer  system  was  recently  constructed,  and 
two  brick  dormitories  were  erected. 

Education  at  the  reservation  is  compulsory,  and  the  Indians  are  comparatrrely 
friendly  to  the  school,  although  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  very  few  of  the  older  fuil- 
bloods  would  place  their  children  in  school  if  thev  did  not  believe  it  a  necessity. 

As  a  whole  the  work  at  the  school  was  creditable. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  school,  iviontana:  This  school  is  located  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  agency  and  4  miles  from  Harlem,  Mont.,  on  the  Great  Northeni 
Railroad.  The  reservation  con'ams  about  1,000  square  miles.  The  Milk  River 
bottom,  along  the  northern  boundary,  contains  several  thousand  acres  of  irrigabJe 
land.  An  irrigation  ditch,  about  completed,  will  cover  about  5.000  acres  of  this 
land.  The  southern  part  of  the  reservation  is  mountainous  and  as  a  whole  h 
adapted  to  stock  raising. 

Education  on  this  reservation  is  compulsory  and  the  Indians  are  apparently 
friendly,  although  it  is  necessary  to  send  the  police  occasionally  to  brmg  new 
children  in.  There  were  124  enrolled  at  the  agency  school,  with  an  attendaoM^.  on 
February  4,  1901,  of  105.  The  general  work  of  the  school  was  quite  satisfiictory. 
The  usual  work  in  the  domestic  department  was  being  carried  on.  The  most 
important  training  for  the  boys  was  that  of  caring  for  the  school  herd  of  about  ^ 
head  of  cattle  and  the  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 
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Blackfeet  Agency  school,  Montana:  This  school  is  located  2^  miles  west  of  the 
agency  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Browning,  Mont.,  a  station  on  the 
G-reat  Northern  Railroad.  In  favored  localities  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  vegetables 
can  be  raised  with  proper  irrigation,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  make  agri- 
cnlturists  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  it  being  particularly  adapted  to  stock 
raising.  Many  of  the  Indians  are  friendly  to  the  scnool,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  in  position  to  know  that  if  it  were  left  to  the  Indians  as  a  tribe  as 
to  whether  they  would  send  their  children  to  school  or  keep  them  at  home  the 
majority  would  keep  them  at  home.  The  work  of  the  school  was  being  conducted 
about  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  facilities  and  limited  force  of  employ- 
ees. There  are  120  head  of  cattle  in  the  school  herd  that  must  be  cared  for,  and 
for  a  school  herd  of  this  size  and  a  stock  farm  with  12  miles  of  ience  to  look  after 
the  position  of  farmer  should  be  authorized. 

Colville  Agency  school.  Washington:  This  school  is  located  on  the  Fort  Spokane 
military  reservation,  2 )  miles  north  of  Davenport  and  16  miles  from  Creston,  Wash. 
The  site  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Spokane  River,  about  3  miles  from  where  it 
empties  into  the  Columbia.  Everything  necessary  for  an  attendance  of  200  was 
provided  when  the  school  opened  last  April,  and  space  can  be  provided  for  400. 
The  total  school  population  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colvifle  Auency  is  696, 
-with  an  enrollment  at  the  agency  school  of  134.  The  school  was  being  well  con- 
ducted, and  it  was  expected  materially  to  increase  the  attendance  in  a  short  time. 
The  land  occupied  by  a  majority  of  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations,  from 
where  the  school  will  largely  be  filled,  is  mountainous.  The  Indians  generally 
own  small  tracts  of  land  that  can  be  utilized  for  gardens,  etc.  A  re&dy  market 
for  their  products  can  be  found  in  the  near-by  mining  camps,  and  I  consider  gar- 
dening and  fruit  raising  an  important  industry  tor  these  children.  Another 
industry  that  should  be  encouraged  is  poultry  raising,  which  will  insure  a  good 
revenue  in  this  country.  A  trade  that  can  be  of  especuA  value  to  the  Indian  boys 
is  blacksmithing.  Every  mining  camp  needs  men  who  understand  this  trade,  and 
a  blacksmith  and  appliances  tor  a  good  blacksmith  shop  should  be  authorized. 

Umatilla  Agency  school,  Oregon:  This  school  is  located  about  1  mile  east  of 
the  agency  and  5  miles  east  of  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company.  This  is  a  splendid  reservation,  and  if  the  Indians 
are  industrially  inclined  they  can  soon  become  independent  and  well-to-do.  Their 
land  is  generally  under  cultivation,  but  inquiry  aiscloses  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  leased  to  white  men.  The  attendance  March  12  was  i)8.  Anew 
boys'  dormitory  was  being  constructed  that  will  add  much  to  the  eflSciency  of 
the  plant.  The  school  is  a  home-like  place  for  the  children,  and  one  that  the 
white  people  of  the  community  can  look  to  with  pride. 

Siletz  Agency  school.  Oregon:  This  school  is  located  at  the  agency,  9  miles 
from  Toledo,  Oreg.,  on  the  Corvallis  and  Eastern  Railroad.  The  reservation  is 
located  in  western  Oregon,  being  about  6  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Pacitic 
coast.  The  school  plant  is  located  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  river 
bottom  of  about  1.000  acres.  The  Indians  are  allotted  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
Siletz  River,  which  are  fertile  and  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  thrifty  Indians  to  become 
quite  well-to-do.  There  are  about  70  children  at  the  agency  school.  The  build- 
ings are  in  fair  condition. 

Grande  Ronde  school,  Oregon:  This  school  is  located  about  20  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  15 miles  from  Sheridan,  Oreg.,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  The  reservation  contains  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  lands.  The 
school  was  being  conducted  quite  well.  The  literary  department  was  excellent 
and  the  domestic  and  industrial  departments  were  satisfactory. 
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